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SUNSET'S CREED: '"Publicity for the attractions and advantages 
of the Western Empire." 



SUNSET in its initial number salutes a large cir- 
Je of readers, which it hopes to constantly widen. 

It has no advertising space to sell and comes to 
pou unbiased. 

Its aim is the presentation, in a convenient form, 
lof information concerning the great states of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Nevada, Texas. Louisiana, and the 
territories of Arizona and New Mexico— a rich and 
inexhaustible field over which the dawn of future 
commercial and industrial importance is just break- 
ing. 

The pioneers in this field have laid a foundation 
strong and deep for the superstructure to be erected 
in the coming years, and, whether you share in its 
building or witness its growth from afar, it is a 
factor of the future which must be reckoned with— 
therefore we expect to interest you. 

The resources of this great western empire for 
the husbandman, stockman, and miner, and for the 
tourist and health seeker, will be treated in these 
pages as fully as space will admit, as concisely as 
the subjects will warrant, and at all times— truth- 
fully. 

So wide a field cannot be covered in one issue, 
therefore SUNSET'S work from number to number 
will be cumulative rather than comprehensive. 

Contributions of current interest within the lines 
indicated will be appreciated. 



to railway in the business battles of the 

men. present day the "best posted" 

men win. 

To be able to converse intelligently with the 
pleasure traveler concerning the hunting and fishing 
grounds, the scenic features and resorts of the great 
west, to tell the stockman of the most prolific 
ranges, the wool buyer where the iargest bands of 
sheep are pastured, or the manufacturer of a new 
market for his wares, wili aid you in securing ad- 
ditional business as will also correct information 
regarding important time card changes, service, 
equipment and movements of excursions on the 
various transcontinental lines. 

SUNSET will assist you to a better understanding 
of these subjects, or if they are already an open 
book to yo will help to keep your information up to 
date. 

If you have anything jjood to say about us tell somebody else. 
If you have any complaints to make, tell us. — £Men. 



The Southern Pacific Company 

AS A 
BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 

The local agent of a railway is frequently called 
on for information on a wide range of subjects be- 
yond the movement of trains, the ticketing of pas- 
sengers, or the shipment of freight, and his success 
in satisfying these demands is proverbial. 

Few, however, understand the work of a broader 
character voluntarily undertaken by the railway in 
disseminating information concerning the resources 
of the states they serve. 

In time cards and standard publications it invites 
correspondence and inquiries regarding the country 
adjacent to its lines. To inform its representatives 
and satisfy these inquiries literature is prepared in 
immense quantities requiring the most painstaking 
labor not only of months but sometimes years. 

Special industries require special treatment. 

Climates must be accurate'y ascertained and 
graphically indicated. 

Markets, products and methods must be made 
plain and the scenery and possibilities of pleasure 
resorts fully set forth. 

It is necessary too, to address not alone the busi- 
ness man and student but sometimes people of lim- 
ited knowledge, for the brawn and sinew of the 
laborer is as much to be desired in the development 
of a locality as capital. 

Here the aid of the photographer and engraver is 
invoked for as has been truly said 

"Pictures speak all languages. 1 ' 

Thousands of photographs are printed for exhi- 
bition annually. 

After the preparation and printing of the matter 
the channels of circulation through which it is to 
reach the people must be looked after and in the 
large cities of the United States, in Europe, Asia 
and Australia the railway establishes agencies 
from which their publications circulate, and 
to these central bureaus many sub-agencies are 
connected either directly or by ties of common in- 
terest in the traffic sought. 

Each of these agencies requires the annual ex- 
penditure of thousands of dollars for its main- 
tenance. 

But the boundless resources of America beckon 
from so many different quarters that even with 
these powerful instrumentalities other means are 
necessary to make potent the influences already at 
work and interest the masses in the subjects. 

To this end and at the behest of the railway 
the lecturer takes the field with stereopticon and 
by entertaining, educates. 

Not the least of the service performed by the rail- 
way is the circulation through its established chan- 
nels of literature, other than its own, furnished by 
states, by counties, clubs, towns, hotels and indi- 
viduals. 

The expense of this distribution is heavy and the 
single item of postage is frequently greater than the 
entire sum expended by counties or states for gi vino- 
publicity to their advantages. 

Not alone through the tax collector does the rail- 
way contribute to the common good. 



SUNSET gratefully acknowledges the receipt of 
much valuable information from its large corps of 
contributors that it was not possible to make use of 
in this number but which will enrich these pages in 
future issues. 
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" The western waves of ebbing day 
Rolled o'er the glen their level way; 
Each purple peak, each flinty spire. 
Was bathed in floods of living fire. 
But not a setting beam could glow 
Within the dark ravines below. 
Where twined the path In shadow hid. 
Round many a rocky pyramid. 
Shooting abruptly from the dell 
Its thunder-splintered pinnacle; 
Round many an Insulated mass. 
The native bulwarks of the pass. 
High as the tower which builders vain 
Presumptuous piled on Shlnar's plain. 
The rocky summits split and rent. 
Formed turret, dome, or battlement. 
Or seemed fantastically set 
With cupola or minaret. 
Wild crests as pagod ever decked. 
Or mosque of eastern architect. 
Nor were these earth-born castles bare, 
Nor lacked they many a banner fair; 
For from their shivered brows displayed, 
Far o'er the unfathomable glade. 
All twinkling with the dew-drop's sheen, 
The brier-rose fell in streamers green. 
And creeping shrubs of a thousand dyes, 
Waved In the west wind's summer sighs." 

The Lady of the Lake. 

In the fastnesses of the Sierra Nevada four 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, is a 
chasm or gorge of extraordinary depth. 

The bottom of the chasm is a levei meadow-like 
tract of about eleven hundred acres, threaded by a 
dashing mountain stream ithe Merced River) and 
diversified with groves of noble pines, thickets of 
smaller growth, and the rarest and most beautiful 
varieties of flowers, ferns and grasses. 

Around this charming sylvan scene rise the walls 
of the valley, almost vertically, to a height of from 
three thousand to five thousand feet— spires, cliffs, 
peaks, domes and turrets of endless variety in 
form and feature.— and over these rugged battle- 
ments pour the crystal waters from the region of 
eternal snow. 

Such is Yosemite Valley. 

The most inspiring. 

The most sublime. 

The most beautiful. 

The world over there is nothing to compare with 
it This is the unvarying comment of travelers 
from many lands. Its imposing peaks are seven- 
teen times as high as the tallest European cathe- 
dral. 

The Yosemite Fall, while of lesser volume, is 
sixteen times as high as Niagara. The wonderful 
proportions of the grand features here visible from 



below and from above, and the interesting phases 
presented by every change of elevation or per- 
spective, are of the most remarkable character. 

The grand ensemble impresses the visitor beyond 
anv previous experience. 

Yet there is not one of the many wonders of Yo- 
semite but must needs be received, as it were, 
sectionally. 

The imagination cannot grasp the stupendous 
entirety. 

Entering by the established route through Ray- 
mond, Ahwahnee and Wawona, the first view of 
the valley is at Inspiration Point, fifteen hundred 
feet above the floor. 

The walls and summits rising almost perpen- 
dicularly for thousands of feet, the distant peaks 
and the soft green of the forests and vegetation on 
the floor of the valley form a picture that, as a whole, 
for a time fills the eye. No detail of lofty column 
or towering dome can secure lodgment in the mind. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson said : 

" It Is the only spot I have ever found that came up to the brag.' ' 

Gradually the soul expands— and, there, at the 
left, is El Capitan, a massive granite monolith three 
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Bridal veil Fall °f heavy rain and snows, the fall is much 

increased and the boom of its waters can 
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a near view of the foot and verge of both falls, 
Emerald Pool and the Cap of Liberty, and although 
somewhat the longer is the most desirable. Pecu- 
liar glacial phenomena, especially regular and exten- 
sive moraines, are also seen on this trail near the 
mouth of lllilouette Canyon. 

Mirror Lake, at the northeastern end of the val- 
ley in the Tenaya Canyon, is a small but pecu- 
liarly interesting body of water. Early in the 
morning when unruffled by the breeze it forms a 
perfect mirror of the mighty cliffs about it 

The Royal Arches face the valley on the east— a 
great cliff (forming the base of the north Dome) 
from the surface of which concentric layers of 
granite have been split, probably by the action of 
* frost and water, leaving at great height and con- 
siderable depth immense arches. 

The broad sweeping lines, perfect curves and 
noble proportions of this natural temple are its 
principal characteristics. 

Adjoining and at the right of the Royal Arches, 
a part of the same cliff, and at an angle with the 
valley, is an immense columnar shaft of granite 
known as the Washington Tower. 

The Vernal Fall seen on the way to Glacier 
Point is four hundred and seventy-five feet in 
height, but carries a larger quantity of water than 
any other in the valley except the Nevada Fall. 
Its environment is beautiful in the extreme. The 
canyon at this point is narrow and the surrounding 
peaks and mountain slopes of great wildness. 



Lip of Yosemite Fall (2548 feet). 

be heard many miles. In the winter, also a great 
cone of ice and snow, broken and forced from the 
upper cliff, forms at the foot of this fall sometimes 
of a height of five hundred feet. Into the center of 
this great cone the waters of the fall plunge with 
a muffled roar, as into the crater of a volcano. 

It is related, too, that in flood times enormous 
pine trees and freights of drift and ice are brought 
to the verge and pitched over by the torrent, like so 
many wisps of straw. 

West of the Yosemite Fall are three peaks rising 
one above the other in close proximity called the 
Three Brothers. To the highest of these (four 
thousand feet above the valley or eight thousand 
feet above the sea) is given the distinctive name of 
Eagle Peak, and from the vantage of its summit 
the most comprehensive view of the valley and the 
whole surrounding country is obtained. 

The trail to Eagle Peak passes the foot of 
Yosemite Fall and also near the brink, and except 
early in the season, a near approach may be made 
to the fall at both points. 

On the southern wall, at the summit of an angu- 
lar precipice three thousand two hundred and fifty 
feet above the valley, is Glacier Point. The view 
from Glacier Point includes Yosemite Falls on the 
opposite cliff, the north Dome, the Cap of Liberty, 
Cloud's Rest, Vernal and Nevada Falls, Mt. Brod- 
erick and Mt. Starr King. 

Near the highest point an enormous rock over- 
hangs the valley, and some are found who venture 
to gaze on the glories of Yosemite from this dizzy 
height For the most part, however, although its 
dimensions and strength are apparent, it seems, 
among the gigantic cliffs, too fragile and frail a 
thing to trust oneself to. 

There are two trails to Glacier Point— one ascend- 
ing the cliff facing Yosemite Fall, the other by way 
of Vernal and Nevada Falls. The latter trail affords 
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The Nevada Fall is six hundred and thirtv-nine feet high 
and the largest of the Yosemlte falls. Before making the 
vertical plunge it slips over the face of a great rock at a slope 
of 85 deg., and the friction breaks the stream into a white froth. 
It is thus characterized by the Rev. Samuel Bowles: 
"This is the fall of falls; there is no rival to it here in 
exquisite, various and fascinating beauty; and Switzerland 
which abounds in waterfalls of like type, holds none of such 
peculiar charms. Not a drop of the rich stream of water but is 
white in its whole passage; it is one sheet— rather one grand 
lacework of spray from beginning to end." 

The South Dome or Half Dome is to be seen from nearly all 

points in the Yosemite Valley- and is, with the exception of 

Cloud's Rest (which is not really a part of the valley wall), the 

highest peak. 

n whatever direction it is viewed the Half Dome presents a differ- 

ppearance. From the valley we see its rounded summit, split in 

nd the face of the great cliff absolutely vertical for two thousand 

om Glacier Point the profile is seen and the immense shaft assumes 

irly its true proportions. There are ten acres of fairly level rock 

at me xop of the dome. 

Of other features of Yosemite, the remnant of the Indian tribe and 
vernal Fail. their curious customs, the song and game birds, the trees, shrubs and flowers, 

the beautiful cloud effects and atmospheric peculiarities, much remains untold. 
Be assured, however, that only by actual experience can the splendors of Yosemite be realized. 

THE HIGH SIERRA. 

The Yosemite Valley with all its striking char- so small a radius and withal so easily accessible 
acteristics and wealth of scenic beauty is but a are found so many remarkable forms, such wonder- 
feature of the Sierra. ful waterfalls or such pleasing verdure. Individ- 
It is true, not elsewhere but in Yosemite within ually however, excepting the waterfalls, the features 

of Yosemite have many resem- 



Glacier on Mt. Lyell. 

The first view is at an elevation of 10,000 feet, the second at 13,000 feet. The snowy slope in the second view is seen in the 

first in the center of the main peak. 
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Mt. Ritter ( from 9000 it.) 

have traits unknown to our more common associates. 

Prof. Whitney, the eminent geologist advises 
travelers who desire to learn something of the 
grandeur of Pacific mountain scenery not to be con- 
tent with Yosemite's wonders but to push on still 
further and visit the sources of the Tuoloumne 
River and climb Mt. Dana. 

These trips while comparatively arduous are 
frequently accomplished by ladies of average 
strength. 

The Hetch-hetchy Valley on the Tuolumne river 
resembles Yosemite in the formation of cliffs and 
domes but is on a smaller scale and lacks the water- 
falls. It is one of the best camping localities of the 
Sierra and a convenient base for more extended 
trips. 

Those who have made excursions and camping 
trips to the canyons of the lower range or even 
Yosemite itself know naught of the pleasures and 
glorious scenery of the high Sierra for only the 
outposts are visible from Yosemite. 

Far outweighing the considerations of scenic 
beauty is the enjoyment of outdoor life and health- 
ful pastime. 

Only in California is a mountain exploration to 
be undertaken at so little cost of outfitting and 
travel. 

The character of the climate renders possible a 
long trip with but little camp equipage and the 
mountains have been so thoroughly explored by 
Indian, gold-hunter and geologist that trails and 
even roads are frequent. From the Kern River 
Chasm and Kings River Canyon on the south, 
north to the sources of the Merced and Tuolumne is a 



Mt. Ritter and Glacier (from n,oco ft.) 

district with an elevation of more ihan eight thou- 
sand feet and containing upwards of one hundred 
peaks exceeding thirteen thousand feet in height. 
It abounds in striking features, is rich in interest for 
the geologist and is a satisfying field for sports- 
men. Not that game is superabundant but it is of 
a variety esteemed an ample reward for the effort of 
taking it. 

Of the geological features of the high Sierra the 
basaltic formation on the middle fork of the San 
Joaquin river at the southeast corner of the Yo- 
semite National Park is of especial interest. The 
gigantic crystals are sixty-five feet in height and 
from eighteen inches to three feet in diameter. A 
few are perfectly symmetrical. 

While in the Yosemite district one may visit the 
Tuolumne Meadows sixteen miles northeast of the 
valley at an expenditure of four or five days' time, 
following the trail from the head of the Yosemite 
Fall to its junction with the now abandoned but 
passable Tioga Road via Lake Tenaya. 

Lake Tenaya is but a small sheet of water but 
its environment of rugged mountains and cliffs of 
great height accentuate its remarkable beauty. 

A few days longer will admit of a climb of Mt. 
Dana (thirteen thousand two hundred feet), Mt. 
Hoffman or Mt. Lyell. 

The glacier on the northern slope of Mt. Lyell is 
en route and many evidences of glacial action are 
here displayed on the most complete scale. 

Mt. Ritter, Mt. Gibbs, Mt Conness, Obelisk 
Peak, Mt. Whitney and Mt. McClure, Lake Tahoe 
and numberless smaller lakes all demand the men- 
tion that the limitations of this article prescribe. 



Prof. Le Conte on Summit of Mt. I,vell. 
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From June 15th to September 30th the region of 
the high Sierra is usually open to the active explorer 
and will repay a visit a thousand-fold in renewed 
vigor of nerve and muscle and a widened concep- 
tion of the Creator's handiwork. 

HOW TO REACH YOSEMITE. 

Starting from San Francisco it is 178 miles, or 
from Los Angeles 304 miles, by rail to Berenda, on 
the main through line of the Southern Pacific, 
chence a branch extends to Raymond, 21 miles, 
where stages of the Yosemite Stage and Turnpike 
Company are taken for the picturesque ride of 60 
miles through the foothills and over the lower 
ranges of the Sierra Nevada. 

The fare for the round trip from San Francisco is 
$38, from San Jose $39. 10, Sacramento $40, Lathrop 
$37.10, Santa Barbara $49.90, or from Los Angeles 
$48.10. From Berenda to Yosemite and return the 
fare is $32.10. The tickets are good during the 
season for which sold. 

Through overland tickets routed via Berenda, if 
bearing a sufficiently long limit, will be available to 
that point where stopover can be obtained and the 



View from Soda Springs, Tuolumne Meadows. 

trip made to Yosemite. Paster tickets covering 
this side trip as well as through round trip tickets 
are on sale at the principal ticket offices of the 
Southern Pacific. It desired tickets can also be 
obtained at principal points covering the charges at 
hotels en route and two days' board in the valley, 
carriage ride on the floor of the valley, the trip to 
Mirror Lake, and saddle animal and guide to Ver- 
nal and Nevada Falls and to Glacier point, at an 
additional cost of $25 from Los Angeles or Santa 
Barbara and $22.50 from other points named above. 

On the stage trip from Raymond there are many 
interesting features, including several mines. The 
coaches in use are modern and the drivers and 
horses entirely trustworthy. 

At Ahwanee, the dinner station, a thoroughly 
satisfactory meal carefully served fortifies one for 
the continuation of the trip and at * Wawona, the 
night stop, is an excellent hotel well furnished 
and equipped. Signal Peak, Chilnualna Falls, 
Sentinel Peak, and the Mariposa Grove of Big 
Trees neighbor Wawona, and in season there is 
excellent fishing in the vicinity. A detachment 
of soldiers guarding the Yosemite National Park 
are stationed here. 

Beyond Wawona the remainder of the trip is 
along and over wooded ridges at higher altitudes 
and the scenery constantly grows more striking 



and beautiful, culminating in the grand view at 
Inspiration Point. 

NOTES ON YOSEMITE. 

The season for Yosemite travel is usually from 
April ist-i5th to October i5th~3ist. 

Yosemite Valley was discovered in 185 1. It is a 
portion of a National Park held in trust by the 
State of California through a Board of Commis- 
sioners. 

The charges for guides, saddle animals and car- 
riages are uniform and established by the Commis- 
sioners. They range from one dollar for short 
trips on the floor of the valley to four dollars for an 
all day trip up some of the more difficult trails. 

The hotel charges are from two dollars and fifty 
cents to four dollars per day. Excellent camping 
ground and free pasture for teams is available for 
those who come with their own conveyances and 
outfit. 

The roads, trails, bridges and buildings in the 
Valley have been constructed and are kept in repair 
by appropriations made by the State. 

In addition to the hotel buildings 
there is a small store in the Valley, 
a chapel, blacksmith shop and 
butcher shop. Postoffice and tele- 
graph facilities are also available. 
The height of the six principal 
waterfalls and the elevation above 
sea level of the more notable peaks 
are given below : 

WATERFALLS. FB ^J' 

Bridal Veil 860 

Yosemite 2 »54° 

Vernal §36 

Nevada 617 

Illilouette 500 

Sentinel Cascades 3.270 

ELEVATION 
PEAKS. ^ . :•! .< ABOVE THE SEA. 

Half Dome feet, 8 .8*3 

Cloud's Rest " 9.9" 

North Dome " 7525 

Glacier Point " 7.«>i 

Cathedral Rock " 6.631 

Cap of Liberty " 7.062 

Mount Slarr Kin/ " 9080 

El Capitan " 7.3o? 

Union Point " 6,290 

Three Brothers " 7.751 

Cathedral Spires " 5.934 

Sentinel Dome " 8,122 

The Sentinel " 7.o6g 

Inspiration Point " 5. 2 4 8 

• Wawona and the Mariposa grove of big trees will have fur- 
ther mention in future issues of Sunset. 



The N. S. G. W. Excursions to yosemite. 

The Native Sons of the Golden West (and Na- 
tive Daughters as well) are reported to be con- 
sidering a sort of summer outing crusade to the 
Yosemite Valley this season, which of course is 
encouraged by the Valley Commissioners. An ex- 
tremely low rate has been made by the Southern 
Pacific Company from principal points in the State 
for Native Sons and Daughters traveling together 
in parties of ten or more. The tickets will be made 
good via Raymond or via Oakdale as may be de- 
sired. 

SUNSET is indebted to Professor J. N. Le Conte, 
of the State University, for the use of a number of 
rare photographs of the High Sierra. Professor Le 
Conte is a member of the Sierra Club and an en- 
thusiastic mountain-climber, and his collection of 
photographs cover a wide range and are as excel- 
lent as the subjects are unusual. 
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A TALE OF A DESERT TREAS 



\Moon. 



THE song of the rail down San Gorgonio Pass 
had died in one long droning whisper, and 
about San Jacinto's brow sleepily curled the 
smoke of iooi, now winking her way into the 
night of the desert. Still the Eminent Sci- 
entist talked and talked. 

He was a very famous man, indeed; so famous 
that his picture appeared on the boxes of a pecu- 
liarly atrocious brand of cigars. We listened to him 
with delighted attention, now and then punctuating 
his remarks with flattering questions. I should 
have excepted the Mysterious Person. Not the 
shadow of interest animated his face during the 
Eminent Scientist's exposition of his theory of the 
sun's spots; and we were horrified when he looked 
out on the star-lit desert with a faintly perceptible 
yawn right in the midst of an explanation of the 
cosmogonical theory of tidal friction. 

We were in the observation room of the compos- 
ite car of the Sunset Limited. Two opposite easy 
chairs were occupied by the Eminent Scientist and 
the Mysterious Stranger. It was when we were 
gliding down into the lap of the Colorado desert, 
where the bottom has almost fallen out of creation, 
and the telegraph poles, thirty to the minute, went 
stalking along in the shadows, like upright skele- 
tons, that the east began to glow with a pale light 
and the stars fled at its coming. 

The big, round Moon lifted himself above the sky 
line, and then, balancing for a moment on an un- 
usually jagged peak, gazed out over the desert as a 
man views his homestead. The Mysterious Stranger 
started forward, and, with his hands on knees, 
nodded and smiled in a most friendly way through 
the clear glass of the window at the silvery Moon. 

To observe and not to understand is to investi- 
gate with the Eminent Scientist. He stopped short 
in his lecture. 

" I beg your pardon, sir, but as a scientific man 1 
would like to know what logical reason there can 
be to cause you to greet the Inanimate Moon in so 
friendly a fashion ? " 

The Mysterious Stranger turned to us. For the 
first time I noticed the magnificent opal on his bosom, 
which now glittered balefully in the moonlight. He 
spoke as one speaks of friends barely out of hear- 
ing. 

" I greet my best friend," he said, gravely. " I 
know that you, as a broad-minded man of science, 
who in the wonderful achievements of the present 
century perceives the absurdity of terming anything 
impossible, will give my very strange story a fair 
and intelligent hearing. Shall I tell it? " 

The Eminent Scientist nodded and took out his 
note book. The rest of us settled ourselves luxu- 
riously. 

" The desert is not commonplace. Years ago I 
believed in the geography picture of three palms 
and an eternal flatness, but after I rode through the 
Chuckawalla basin a hundred feet below the rip- 
pling of the Pacific and climbed desert mountains 
miles high, I learned better. I have seen the tide 
forty feet high go roaring up the Rio Colorado and 
heard its only answer in that vast stretch of silent 
loneliness when from some sand dune a coyote 
howled and howled in endless melancholy, and then 
the Spirit of the Desert has come into me. Is it 
strange I have known things not found within sight 
of the smoke of a hearth-fire? 

"All the afternoon I had wearily tramped along 
the side of an arm of the Chuckawalla basin known 
as the trail of the Side-winder. I saw not a sign of 
life and heard nothing but the sighing of the Col- 



orado over thfcJfrteWetrtng ridge until the shadows 
were climbingTnemesas and 1 had made camp. He 
was only a desert terrapin, but such a terrapin! 
His crinkled shell was four feet in diameter and 
his gray head half buried in a neck of scales. 
But it was when I caught his eye that I was really 
startled— so knowing, so human in its expression, 
so desperately sad and withal a look of recognition 
in it! 1 don't know what impulse governed me— 
we all have a touch of savagery at heart — and I 
killed that terrapin. As I did so I thought I heard 
a low snarl. I looked up quickly and for a moment 
the big white rock on the cliff top above turned into 
a grinning skull. And the crescent Moon over the 
mountain top smiled and smiled. 

"It is not pleasant to hold communion with Nature 
in her visible forms upon the desert without com- 
rades, and so to distract my attention from the un- 
watered loneliness I fell to polishing the shell of my 
late capture. The Moon watched me over my left 
shoulder. As I rubbed on the hardened casing of 
the under side, a shell of some five centuries' 
growth, deep fine lines began to appear. When I 
had finished, before me lay a page of history in 
picture language. 

"A high cliff bore on its crest a huge rock that had 
the outlines of a human skull. At the foot of the 
cliff was a group of soldiers, pikemen and archers, 
moreover a knight upon a caparisoned steed and a 
lady also. But what interested me most was a box 
that was being lowered into a hole exactly below 
the rock on the cliff. Its prominence in the picture 
proved its importance. 

"I looked up and my heart stood still. For there 
before me unchanged by centuries were the self- 
same rock and cliff of the picture. To put this and 
that together was a matter of intuition, and within 
ten minutes 1 was furiously attacking the sand at 
the foot of the cliff with pick and shovel. A half 
hour later when the sand was cleared away from a 
cemented stone square, my blood went pulsating 
through my veins. As the point of my pick was 
inserted beneath one of the stones I thought I heard 
a low, sarcastic laugh. But I worked on, feverishly, 
exultingly,and when the Moon was on the meridian 
looked down into the depths of a cavern— empty ! 

"I swung an improvised torch into it. The light 
yielded but bare walls and a rocky floor. Disap- 
pointed and disgusted, the next morning I turned 
my back upon Side-winder basin. 

"And now is the odd part of my story. Each 
evening the Moon waxed fuller, and each evening 
as it appeared above the horizon the desire to again 
visit the empty treasure house grew stronger and 
stronger. I fought against it as absurd, opposing 
it with all the power of my reason ; yet, so strong 
was the power of the Moon, that on the day of its 
fullness the desire became irresistible, and as steel 
to the magnet flies, so went I back to the Side- 
winder. At sunset 1 reached my destination. Tired 
with a hard journey over lava-plated mesas and the 
sands of the lower levels, and disgusted with my 
perverseness in acting against my judgment, I 
threw myself on my blankets and in the dark twi- 
light of the desert fell asleep. 

"Have you ever felt the tightening loop of a lariat 
about your throat, the knot pressing you 'neath 
the chin? No? When I awoke I was facing the 
full, round, red-faced Moon. Something was drag- 

fing me sprawling over the sand as if with a lasso, 
opened my eyes widely and saw the form of my 
late friend, the desert terrapin, outlined against the 
eastern sky. For a moment he stood steadfastly 
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erect upon his hind-legs and then gravely and with 
measured step began to waltz, keeping time with 
his fore-feet. Faintly, then, and as if miles distant 
below, I heard the shrill music of the haut-boy, and 
as it came nearer and nearer the terrapin chanted 
weirdly : 

* Now come ye up from down below 
Who thrice two hundred years ago 
'Neath winter's rain and summer's glow 
Found unearned graves through magic foe.' 

"Then I heard the clashing of cymbals and the 
roll of drums mingling with the booming of the 
deep bassoon. Slowly out of the level of the 
desert rose terrapin after terrapin, standing erect; 
and each with arms akimbo and with stately step 
kept time to the march of the leader. As the smil- 
ing Moon climbed higher in the heavens their forms 
began to change. More and more the scales around 
the top of the head grew into the likeness of bur- 
gonets,and more and more the ridgy crowns shaped 
themselves into the fashion of helmets. Degree by 
degree the Moon climbed upward and degree by de- 
gree the dancing figures on the white sand began 
to take on the outlines of men. Into hauberk and 
cuiras turned the shell of the terrapin ; rich gorgets 
with pauldrons replaced the bony neck guards. The 
scaly legs grew into greaved limbs of armored war- 
riors, and now above many a morion waving plumes 
nodded to the music. 

"As the music crashed in a torrent of sound, the 
blare of the trumpets rolling along the cliff like a 
cannon's roar, I saw a weirdly beautiful scene. 
The dessert montains, hard outlined in the clear 
sky, the long line of sullen cliff, the white sand 
with the ehosly cacti crouching here and there, 
were as of yore; but who shall tell of the great 
company that gathered there that night beneath 
the clear canopy of heaven? Knights armed cap- 
a-pie, all resplendent upon curveting chargers ; and 
from rosettes and escutcheons, rubies, opals and 
pearls glowed and sparkled in the moonlight ; great 
brayette tassels hung in golden splendor and lances 
gleamed hither and thither. There were foot- 
soldiers, too ; men with leathern leggins, whose 
pothelmets, brassarts and breast-plates bore the 
scars of battle, and by whose sides easily swung 
the battle-axe or yeoman's bow, or who carried at 
rest the deadly pike. And then— most glorious of 
visions— the Princess ; for princess she must be 
who wears upon the beauty of the dawn the royal 
robes of gold and purple. 

"Princess, knights and soldiers rose upward as if 
the earth were sinking away from them, and fainter 
and fainter grew the music. Some twenty feet 
above the ground, the Princess, sitting at ease upon 
her paifrey, turned and smiled down upon me. Then 
as an angel's voice from the clouds 1 heard her 
singing : 

•May happy be thy lot. O friend ! 

Earth and Moon their thanks shall blend 

And this reward they gladly send : 

TRAP-DOORS, TIDES AND SHIFTING SAND : 
CAVERN, CAVE AND SUNKEN LAND : 

HE WHO SEEKS IN EMPTY PLACES 
_ AND ILL FORTUNE BRAVELY FACES 
FINDS I KNOW YOU KNOW NOT WHAT- 
WISELY SOUGHT SHALL BLESS THY LOT.' 

"As 1 started to my feet, rubbing my eyes, I heard 
a howl of wrath and despair from the cliff-top. 
Down came tumbling the rock of ages. 'The 
keeper,' said I softly, r has lost his job/ 

"Fairly overwhelmed with the events of the night, 
but with the song of the Princess ringing in my 
ears, I went down to the empty treasure cavern. It 
was no longer empty. Bending over to examine 
the rusty bands of the ivory box within, I heard 
the tide roaring on its way up the Colorado. The 
full moon In the western sky smiled upon me. 
Eagerly I pried open the lid of the box and my eyes 



were dazzled at the result. Suffice it to say that 
one day I was a prospector, a pick-and-pan man. 
poor in everything but experience; and the next I 
measured my jewels and gold by the bushel. One 
thing in my story that is really strange remains to 
be told; a few days later, when I again visited the 
scene of my good fortune, the ivory chest had 
disappeared and the cavern presented the same bare 
walls and rocky floor as when first viewed. Even 
now two questions are puzzling me for answers: 

"Was it Columbus who discovered America? 

"What charm governs the appearance and disap- 
pearance of the box?" 

" E-x-t-r a-o-r-d-i-n-a-r-y! Most extraordinary !" 
said the Eminent Scientist, his brow wrinkled with 
deep thought. " What is the altitude of this treas- 
ure place?" 

" Possibly thirty feet higher than the river bed." 

The Eminent Scientist figured excitedly. We 
heard him muttering about "Newton theory of 
tides," " neap and spring tides," "Airy says pro- 
portion 5 to 13," "full moon and quarter moon" 
and other incomprehensible things. Beyond the 
dark waters of the Colorado the shadowy outlines 
of Yuma began to appear, and the Mysterious 
Stranger rose to his feet. 

" I have it!" shouted the Eminent Scientist. " It 
is the most wonderful archaeological discovery of 
the age! The part about the knights and soldiers 
is absurd— utterly absurd— of course you dreamed 
it. But your discovery is scientifically possible, 
scientifically explainable, sir. As you are doubtless 
aware, spring tides are the tides formed only at new 
and full moon, when the gravitation forces of the 
sun and moon work together; at the quarter they 
work partly in opposition and neap tides are the 
result Now, in the Colorado the spring tides are 
enormous, sir, enormous— fully equal to those of 
the Bay of Fundy. They ascend the river sixty 
miles and rise to a height of forty feet, while the 
neap tides rise but fourteen. Now, sir, do you see ? 
Your treasure cavern is but a well with a trap-door 
part way down. A passage-way connects it at the 
bottom with the Colorado river. The neap tide 
with its fourteen feet did not raise the chest to the 
trap door, but the force of the spring tide exerted 
through the passage-way forced the chest through 
the trap-door, with its disguised top of rock, up to 
the stone roof. There the roof held it until the tide 
went out." 

The Eminent Scientist, pausing to draw breath, 
beamed upon us in triumph. But the Mysterious 
Stranger, smiling, merely looked at the Moon and 
murmured : "My best friend." 

The curtains parted. "Yuma, sah," said the 
porter. 

"At the next high tide I'll go down there!" ex- 
claimed the EminentScientist. "No doubt scientific 
data of great value will be gained by the acquisition 
of the chest." 

He turned, but the Mysterious Stranger had gone. 

"Quick!" he shouted at the porter. "That 
gentleman ! His name ! Do you know him? " 

A broad smile slowiy spread over the face of the 
porter. 

" Yes, sah ; yessah. Dat's Mistah Ma'cus 
'Relyus Johnson, one ob de fines' gemmen an'— 
an* de bigges' liah in de whole Soufwest." 

Paul Shoup. 

A WISE FATHER. 

Mrs. Ferry -" I had an awful time getting Bobby to take his 
medicine 1 begged him to be good in all the words I could think 
of, but he wouldn't do anything but shake his head." 

Mr. Ferry — "You didn't go at him In the right way. What 
does a boy of his age care whether he is a good boy or not ? 
You ought to have dared him to take It."— Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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THE CHOO-CHOO CAR. 

Under the hill where Carroll plays 

At " hide and seek " upon sunny days, 

There's a giant thing that rushes by 

With a smoking: mouth and a burning eye ; 

Chuff and toot and jolt and jar— 

That's the sound of the "choo-choo" car. 

Every morning when Carroll awakes 

He watches the smoke, like big black snakes 

Curling out and up and away 

Right across the face of the day— 

Up where the Isles of cloudland are, 

Out from the mouth of the " choo-choo " car. 

And every night when he goes to bed, 

After bis " lay me down " is said, 

He hears a whistle and whir and whiz, 

And sees a light where the window Is, 

And he knows it's not a runaway star, 

But only the wild old " choo-choo " car. 

—Clinton Scollard in The Outlook. 



Railway Improvements. 

A handsome new passenger station is under con- 
struction for the Southern Pacific Co. at Redlands, 
CaJ. 

Pursuing its established policy the Southern Pa- 
cific Co. will this season, in addition to other better- 
ments, construct steel bridges on its California 
lines, spanning the Colorado River at Yuma, the 
Stanislaus river at Oakdale, the Sacramento river 
at Tehama, and Sunol creek between Sunol and 
Pleasanton. 

The Yuma bridge is to be built on masonry piers 
and have one span of 200 feet and two of 160 feet 
each. 

Another important improvement of this character 
will be a steel drawbridge over the estuary at Harri- 
son street, Oakland, which will accommodate both 
standard gauge and narrow gauge trains, and will 
have a clear opening of 150 feet. 

The work of changing the line in Riverside county 
to the new right of way between Riverside Junc- 
tion and Market Street, Riverside, is now almost 
completed. Trains were turned over the new track 
March 16. The new line shortens the distance 
and admits of faster time being made by trains 
than by the old line. 

The new passenger station at Riverside is well 
under way. The building is of Roman brick on a 
concrete foundation and will be roofed with iron 
tile. 

A wide veranda encircles the entire building, and 
tracks are laid so that passengers may step from 
the cars to the shelter of the veranda. The grounds 
about the building are to be elaborately improved, 
and it promises to be one of the finest passenger 
stations in California. A private car track adjoin- 
ing the station is one of the auxiliary improvements. 



The Sternest Test. 

The sternest test of the efficiency of a transpor- 
tation agency is the volume of traffic accorded to it. 
For a time some far-heralded scenic wonder, some 
wave of popularity, some curiously begotten senti- 
ment may sway the tide of travel, but year in and 
year out the cold material facts of a properly con- 
structed and maintained roadbed, a substantial 
and adequate equipment of cars and motive power 
operated by capable officials, wins the highest ap- 
proval that can be bestowed by a discriminating 
public. It is the good fortune of the Southern Pa- 
cific Company to have won for its lines this 
approval. 



It Will Be Summer Time By and By. 

Summer— essentially the period of vacations and 
relaxation and whether one desires an "outing" 
for health, for the enjoyment of the beauty and 
grandeur of scenery, or for sporting^ he can more 
than satisfy himself in California. Grand old Lake 
Tahoe with its piney coves, the wonderful Shasta 
country, and the gorgeous Siskiyous, the secluded 
ravines and trout streams of the Coast Range, or 
the wilder gorges of the High Sierra; and the salt 
sea spray from countless beaches, all invite you. 
And so varied are their characteristics that a 
choice is easily made— and being made is certain to 
be satisfactory. During more than eight months of 
the year open air life in California is entirely agree- 
able, and except for seclusion even a -tent is un- 
necessary. 

It is not strange then that "all California takes 
an outing." The residents of the valleys seek the 
coast for its ocean breezes and for the bathing, 
boating and fishing that they may there enjoy, or 
they go to the high Sierras for the cool invigorating 
mountain air, stimulating almost like wine, and 
giving an appetite equaled only by its accompany- 
ing power of digestion. 

The dwellers on the coast go, too, to the higher 
ranges for the vigor that comes from a change- 
not only a change of air, but a change of scenery, 
of thought and of feeling. 

The trip to Yosemite, either in the luxurious con- 
veyances of the transportation companies or in the 
equally enjoyable and less expensive camp-wagon 
with its outfit, is the one experience that all look 
forward to with bright expectations or back to with 
brighter remembrances. 

The sportsman can also have his fill. If he is a 
disciple of Izaak Walton he will find stream and 
lake and sea yielding him ample rewards for his 
skillful efforts. On the coast all manner of sea 
fishing, from the dimunitive rock cod to the gamy 
salmon, in its season. The Coast Range has in- 
numerable trout streams running to the ocean, while 
the Sierras, with their lakes and rushing streams, 
are a very paradise for the fisherman. 

Game is also abundant The deer, the bear— a 
grizzly if wanted— and smaller game swarm in the 
woodlands, while quail, pigeons, and grouse are to 
be had anywhere for the seeking. The coast and 
river sloughs are filled with geese and ducks, and 
the man who cannot satisfy himself with an outing 
in California must be hard indeed to please. 



Ticket Scalping. 

The business of railroad ticket scalping was 
made a criminal offense in the State of New York 
by an act of the Legislature in 1897. 

The constitutionality of the act was attacked, 
and in a recent decision the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court unanimously declared the law 
constitutional, and in the opinion delivered by 
Justice Patterson, said: 

" The property right of a purchaser of a railroad 
ticket is the right to transportation to be furnished, 
and of which right the ticket is only the evidence. 
Indeed, it has been said that the ticket is the 
property of the carrier ; that it is to be delivered to 
a passenger, to be held temporarily for a special 
purpose, and he acquires only a special property in 
it, for it is to be re-delivered to the carrier when the 
journey ends, or is about to end." 

" Now, Robbie," said mamma, just before company sat down 
to dinner, "remember, you must not ask for more pie." Robbie 
didn't, but he finished his first piece with much promptness, took 
a long; breath and addressed himself very audibly to the g-ues 
at his right. " Ain't that dandy pie ?" he asked. 
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A Peep at the South. 

ALONG THE LINE OF THE ATLANTIC SYSTEM, SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 



TUC Y experience as a farmer is only novel from 
/M the locality where it was gained, which was 
**■ ** a portion of Louisiana situated between 
Lafayette and the Sabine River, and until the 
advent of the Northerner solely inhabited by the 
Acadian refugee. Here these people had lived 
for a hundred years in primitive fashion, secluded 
from outside influences and indifferent to modern 
methods. The numerous deep rivers, or bayous as 
they are called, that separated their country from 
the world secured them from the devastations of 
the late war and likewise offered steady resistance 
to the march of commercial civilizers. 

The Bayou Teche is known wherever Longfellow 
is read and no one having watched its lazy flow, 
seen the giant trees tattered and wierd with Span- 
ish moss, the beautiful trumpet flowers on vines 
that writhe and twist in ceaseless motion, the comi- 
cal Cypress knees that protrude their flesh-like 
joints above the surface, the bridal tree that dips 
its lace-like foliage into the water, no one, I repeat, 
who has seen these and has watched the Acadian 
at home is ready to believe that Evangeline was 
written from hearsay. 

Disappointing as it may be it is true that romance 
and the Acadian were neighbors yet strangers for a 
more unromantic people it would be hard to find. 
If you had gone among them fifteen years ago you 
might have turned your calendar back a hundred 
years and found the exact date to correspond with 
their customs. Houses were made of logs with 
shutters of wood for windows, furniture of home 
manufacture was most common, the wife did her 
cooking over a massive fireplace and the kettles 
rested on a hearth of clay, water was kept in a 
large earthen vessel containing two or more bar- 
rels, the spinning wheel and loom furnished the 
garments for wear, and, by the way, the Attacapes 
home-spun is a goodly cloth and will outwear can- 
vas or doeskin, hats were woven with rice straw 
and used the year around and bare feet spurned the 
leather luxury that we deem indispensable. Rice, 
cooked in a score of ways, corn bread, sweet pota- 
toes, chicken, pork, mutton and beef were his food, 
varied in the fall and winter by the luscious duck 
and goose that wandered nigh his premises. 

When the Southern Pacific Railway finallv 
spanned the bayous and crossed the Acadian prai- 
ries, bringing whiffs suggestive of a different at- 
mosphere some of the more enterprising ones stole 
a look at the great beyond and were edified, but 
nothing generally seditious was effected until the 
Northerner in his desire for more country to colo- 
nize landed on the great grass-covered domain of 
Uncle Sam where the Acadian herds were wont to 
stray in unfettered abandon and seeing the opening 
took advantage of it and straightway gathered all 
his family and his family's family unto himself and 
occupied the land and fenced it in, a discourtesy 
much regretted by the herds. 

The first thing the Northerner did was to build a 
house ; he did not do as the native, build a chimney 
of sticks and mud, and attach his house to it, but 
he built a regular two-story frame and began to live. 
If he had only had the stomach of a Nebuchadnez- 
zar he could have luxuriated on grass for there was 
lots of it, but not being so constituted he tried to 
open up a farm on Northern lines. Alas! he found 
that Southern soil and Northern seed were not in 
affinity, as it were, and he must raise something 
besides wheat and oats. The crops of rice that the 
Acadian was raising seemed to be profitable on a 



small scale so undaunted by failure he too would 
raise rice and he did. 

The old-fashioned hand sickle for reaping was 
too laborious and slow, so when the rice crop was 
ready to harvest he togged up a self-binder and 
to-day the "Cagen" and "Yank" use the machine 
and take the same delight in leaving it out to the 
winter weather. The primitive custom of beating 
the heads of the rice off into a barrel was too much 
like work so the steam thresher came into use and 
paved the way for rapid advancement in the culture 
of that highly protected cereal and made possible a 
development of the rice-raising district almost equal 
to that of the great wheat belt of the Northwest. 
One to step off a Southern Pacific train at Crowley, 
La., will be shown where the lone section house 
stood seven or eight years ago, the former site of 
which is now occupied by a line of magnificent rice 
mills and warehouses extending miles in each 
direction, where the rough product is scrubbed, 
polished and made ready for the market. A 
pleasant city lies all 'round architecturally resemb- 
ling a city of Iowa or Nebraska and one is told that 
this is the largest rice-shipping point in the United 
States. 

If one goes further west twenty miles he visits 
the Iowa colony at Jennings. This is where the 
Iowa man experimented in fruit while living off the 
income of his rice and in every direction can be seen 
the orchards that have resulted. A drive over the 
prairie here would lead you to imagine that some 
gigantic squirm of Nature had slid about ten coun- 
ties of Southern Iowa down among the bayous and 
groves of Louisiana. The blue joint grass stands 
companion to the Lespidize of the South, the false 
indigo blooms and crackles, touching leaves with 
the rank Confederate, the Meadow Lark peeps out 
from the grass and no doubt listens to the varied 
song of the Mocking bird with envy and complains 
in his dry little voice that the inconsistency of 
nature should fall so grievously on him. 

It is surely a strange sight to see the improve- 
ments of the North side by side with the huts of 
the South and to see how completely the Northerner 
fits into the niche he has prepared for himself ; to 
see a white-headed Union veteran grandfathering a 
tiny half-Confederate whose papa has been for- 
tunate enough to win the daughter of a Federal sol- 
dier. And the strangest thing of all is to know 
that a county in Louisiana has gone Republican by 
two thousand majority ! ! 

C. C. Cary. 



Shortening. 

Klondike Bride— And do you still think 1 am worth my weight 
In gold, love? Klondike Bridegroom— Worth your weight in 
gold, pet? Why, blame my eyes, if I don't think you're worth 
your weight in canned goods.— Put k. 



She— "How would you punctuate the following: 'Bank of 
England notes of various values were blown along the street by 
the wind'? " He -" 1 think I would make a dash after the 
notes."— Tit-Bits. 



" I'm proud of you." said the head of the firm. " I have letters 
from all over Kansas saying that they have seen your samples. 
How In the world did you manage it?" and he patted the*travel- 
Ing man on the back. 

" Cyclone."— Detroit Free Press. 
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Notes from the Resorts. 



Hotel Del Monte. 

This matchless resort, the culmination of the mani- 
fold delights of a California tour has been favored 
with an unusually large patronage this season. 

Many of the regular winter guests who find that 
Del Monte grows on them with each succeeding sea- 
son have varied the usual route and traveled north 
from Southern California to Del Monte, via the Shore 
Line through Santa Barbara and Surf. 

This route is an enjoyable one and is covered entire- 
ly by daylight, including the stage ride of 70 miles 
over the picturesque Santa Ynez mountains. Paso 
Robles and the old Spanish missions are on this line. 

Hotel del Monte will hereafter be conducted on 
both the American and European plans. 

Mr. B. F. Jones and party of Pennsylvania in private 
car Cleopatra spent some time here in March and were 
delighted with the hotel and surroundings. 

The meeting of the Transcontinental Freight Bureau 
here in March brought together many representative 
railway men and merchants from all parts of the 
country. 

Other visitors of note during the season include Mr. 
J. T. Brooks second Vice-President of the Pennsylva- 
nia lines, Governor Hastings of Pennsylvania, F. D. 
Ewen, W. A. Avery and F. B. Morley, prominent 
railway men of Michigan. 



A beautiful souvenir of Hotel del Monte has just 
been issued, for gratuitous circulation. It contains 
thirty-two pages, and the text is exquisitely embell- 
ished and illustrated with the daintiest of half tones. 



LOS ANGELES. 

In spite of the growth of the commercial and manu- 
facturing interests Los Angeles has not yet lost its 
character of the rendezvous for California winter 
tourist travel and its beautiful flower-embowered 
streets and parks have been alive with happy East- 
erners, and coaching and excursion parties to Baldwin 
Ranch, Santa Monica, Catalina Island and over the 
Inside Track to Redlands and Riverside have been 
numerous. 



(Later advices state that in case war is declared 
there will be no Fiesta.) 



The Annual Field day of the Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association of Southern California will be held on 
the Southern Pacific Co's grounds at Santa Monica 
April joth. 

The Hotel Metropole at Avalon, Catalina, has. recent- 
ly been remodeled and enlarged. 

The annual festival La Fiesta de Los Angeles that 
has scored such repeated successes in the past will be 
held this year commencing May 2d, notwithstanding 
the fact that the transportation lines did not find it 
expedient to contribute to the entertainment fund in 
cash, but instead will do their part in efficient adver- 
tising, liberal reductions in rates and the furnishing of 
extra facilities in the way of special trains. 

Los Angeles has been true to her past in manifesting 
her independence by proceeding with the festival. 

If its success depended solely on financial assistance 
from the railroads it certainly was not a popular insti- 
tution. 

It should be, and we believe will be conducted on a 
higher plane than that of a mere excursion attraction. 
Its possibilities are boundless and its fame already 
almost world wide. 

This year the water carnival at Westlake Park will 
be repeated with the addition of unique electrical 
•effects. 

For the grand concerts many soloists of a national 
reputation have been engaged. There will be an 
orchestra of 45 pieces and a chorus of 200 voices. 

Racing at the park, Floral day and elaborate street 
pageants will fill the week of gladness. 



RIVERSIDE. 

The genuine "tourist" has been very much in evi- 
dence this season. You can see them everywhere, on 
the trains, at the hotels, on the streets, almost always 
good-natured, pleasantly inquisitive, manifesting 
much pleasure at the sight of new conditions, always 
ready to see new places, interested in everything 

Sromising novelty and rewarding the passer-by who 
as given information asked for, with many "ohs," 
expressions of satisfaction and appreciation, until we 
all feel like saying "bless the tourist" may they be- 
come a mighty legion, yea t verily until we shall be 
obliged to run two Sunset Li mi teds each day instead 
of each week. 

Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson, widow of the late 
author, visited Riverside recently and left on the 
Sunset Limited en route to Scotland where she goes 
to settle up the estate of her husband. 

The Glenwood Tavern has been a very busy place 
this winter. Cots, billiard tables and other extremes 
have been resorted to, in the effort to stow away the 
coming guest, after he had been properly welcomed 
by mine host Miller and his corps of able assistants, 
but no matter how thick they came they were all 
taken care of, and invited to come again and stay 
longer when the new Glenwood shall have become a 
substantial reality. 

The time is not far distant, for the need of the new 
hostelry is more apparent than ever, and the necessary 
capital for the enterprise will soon be available. 

Miss Grace Gordon and Miss Daisy McKie of Cam- 
bridge, N. Y., who have been wintering at Riverside, 
left on the Sunset Limited for home, going by way of 
City of Mexico, where they will spend some weeks in 
seeing Mexican life. 

The Rowell Hotel which has been closed for several 
months will soon be re-opened under new manage- 
ment. 



The "Holywood" recently enlarged by a twenty- 
room addition is to be still further improved by the 
construction of two additional stories over the entire 
building and the installment of a complete elevator 
service. 



Pasadena. 

The aristocratic residence town of Southern Califor- 
nia and rendezvous for the traveling upper ten has en- 
joyed a remarkably gay season and the hotel accommo- 
dations have been sorely taxed. 

The Hotel Green has an annex under construction 
which will be completed about July 1st and one hun- 
dred additional rooms will be added to the La Pintor- 
esca during the summer which will relieve the pres- 
sure next season. 

The Hotel Green annex will be connected with the 
main building across the street by a covered archway 
forming a charming promenade and furnished with a 
miniature trolley car which will convey guests to and 
from the office. 



Genl. Pass. Agent E. A. Ford of the Penna. Lines, 
Asst Frt. Traffic Manager W. A. Bissell of the A., 
T. & S. F. Ry., First Vice Prest. C. C. Clark of the New 
York Central and R. R. Cable, Prest. of the Rock 
Island, are among the prominent railroad people who 
spent some time here last month. 



REDLANDS. 

Our picturesque city and Smiley Heights are becom- 
ing so well known that few visit Southern California 
without coming here. An average of thirty tourists 
are driven over the Height^dail^ 
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T. P. Dewey, Vice President of the People's Bank of 
Clyde, Ohio, is a recent arrival via Sunset Limited. 

Mr. U. S. Grant Jr. and party enjoyed the ride over 
Smiley Heights last month. 



Mrs. E. V. Putnam and Miss Mary Putnam were 
among the passengers for St. Louis on the Sunset Lim- 
ited. 



CORONADO. 

A new jetty has been built at Coronado forming a 
permanent pleasure pier and affording a miniature 
harbor for small craft near the hotel. 



Coronado has enjoyed an unusually large patronage 
this season in common with other California resorts. 

Many causes are assigned for the big increase in this 
winter's travel. Some people believe that the Florida 
frosts have thrown the attention of tourists in other 
channels than the route to the palmetto lands; others 
declare that the general prosperity has induced more 
Eastern people to spy out their own country; while 
still others think it is only the natural increase due to 
improved transportation facilities and the widening 
popularity of California. 

It is true that the transportation facilities have 
worked wonders with travel to California. This year 
many visitors — perhaps more than half— have first 
enjoyed the manifold beauties and novelties of life in 
Mexico, coming on to California over the Sunset route 
of the Southern Pacific Company. The superb equip- 
ment of the Limited trains has excited the admiration 
of all travelers. Speeding across the continent is now 
a luxury, not equalled in some respects by remaining 
at home. New scenes, new air, mountain and vale, 
river and hamlet, speed across the vision in glorious 
panorama. The Sunset route has received high praise 
for the country through which it traverses— a country 
unique in scenic attractions and varied in topography. 
Many a guest this winter sitting on the piazzas of Hotel 
del Coronado and gazing at the sunsets behind Point 
Loma has been reminded of the happy name of the 
Southern Pacific route and has voiced his satisfaction 
with the choice that led him to the sunset over that 
line. 



Among the notables at Coronado last month were 
Mr. Thomas Costigan of New York; Mrs. Ralph 
Sprague of Chicago; President D. B. Robinson and 
party of the St Louis and San Francisco Ry. ; Presi- 
dent and Mrs. E. P. Ripley of the Atchison ; Mrs. Paul 
Cowles, wife of the Pacific Coast Manager of the Asso- 
ciated Press; Mr. Herbert L. Schamberg of Philadel- 
phia. 

A prominent party of New Yorkers recently arriving 
at Hotel del Coronado over the Sunset route are 
J. H. Curran. Miss Beckwith, Miss Isabel Bicknell, 
Henry Goldberg, J. Dunbar Wright and Mr. and Mrs. 
Clement C. Moore. 



Gen. Shatter, commanding the Department of Cali- 
fornia, is expected soon to inspect the fortifications on 
Point Loma. 



Col. and Mrs Frederick H. Smith of Peoria, Ills.; 
Mrs. Freeman Brown and Miss A. E. Hathaway of 
Worcester, Mass. are recent arrivals by the Sunset 
route. 



Paso Robles. 

Mr. Chas. H. Shinn of the University of California 
visited Paso Robles last month. Mr. Shinn is manager 
of the University Experimental Stations. He reports 
that the Australian salt bush is doing well at Paso 
Robles Station and that thousands of plants can be 
obtained for transplanting if desired. 



Mr. Thos. Irvin of this city returned recently from 
Washington, D. C. via Sunset Limited and is quoted 
as saying: "It is the grandest and greatest train in the 
world." 



The Misses Isabel and Maria Winslow of Boston, 
Mass., have been guests at $anta Ysabel Hot Springs 
for some time. 



Dr. Charlotte Brown of San Francisco was in Paso 
Robles for a few days last month. 

Mr. Jas. Conley of Anaconda, Montana, is one of the 
latest beneficiaries of the Paso Robles climate and 
baths. He arrived here in a perfectly helpless condi- 
tion December 24th, 1897, and returned home last 
month entirely cured. 

Very good hunting and fishing is enjoyed by sports- 
men near Paso Robles. Wild pigeons are especially 
plentiful. 



Santa Monica. 

Extensive improvements have been made at the 
Arcadia Hotel here both as to the interior of the house 
aud furnishings as well as in beautifying the grounds. 

Recent visitors at Santa Monica were: 

Mrs. H. E. Huntington and party in private car 
Francisco; Ex-Gov. Toole of Montana; Gov. Hastings 
and party of Pennsylvania; Col. G. G. Green and party 
of Pasadena in private car G. G. G. of which Col. 
Green is the owner. 



An unusually brisk summer business is indicated 
for Santa Monica and the season is already open. 



Santa Cruz. 

This lovely flower-embowered seaside resort has been 
thronged with tourists throughout the winter and with 
the summer will come increasing numbers of Cali- 
fornians. 



A number of Raymond and Whitcomb Excursion 
parties have visited: here during the past month. 

Mr. J. P. Smith a prominent citizen of Santa Cruz 
has recently returned after an absence of three years 
in Europe, coming west by the Sunset Route. 

— =^»H^ — 

Trans-Pacific. 

Steamers of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. and 
Occidental and Oriental Steamship Co. sail from 
San Francisco for Yokohoma and Hongkong via 
Honolulu calling at Kobe, Nagasaki and Shanghai, 
on the following dates : 

S. S. Rio de Janeiro Saturday, April 30, 

S. S. Gaelic Tuesday, May 10, 

S. S. Peking Thursday, May 19, 

S. S. Doric Saturday, May 28, 

S. S. China Wednesday, June 8, 

Departure of steamers is usually about 1 p. m. 
Subsequent sailings will be given in next issue of 

Sunset. 

All offices of the Southern Pacific Co. will quote 
rates and furnish tickets for passage on these 
steamers. 

Steamers for Panama and principal Central Amer- 
ican ports leave San Francisco on the 8th, 18th, 
and 28th of each month. 

The various trans-pacific steamship lines publish 
very attractive guide books and folders covering 
" Around the World " tours which will be of val- 
uable assistance in arranging a scheme of travel. 

Never before has travel in Japan been so pleas- 
ureable or so easily undertaken as at the present 
time. 

The word Is a drawing In black and white and when we talk we 
furnish the coloring and by Inflection and facial expression give 
of an Infinite variety meaning. — Tbt Current CMaga^inc. 
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Mining Matters. 

The deepest mine In Southern California Is the Red Rover at 
Acton. 



The Sen Xevier mine, near Tuscon, Arizona, Is shipping from 
40 to 50 tons of ore dally. 

Mills aggregating: 44 stamps are now working In the Bohemia 
mining district, near Cottage Grove. Oregon. 



The Rand mine, at Randsburg, has recently added considerable 
new machinery and now employs about 190 men. 



The Barnes Eureka mine, near Placervllle, Cal., has been 
bonded to a Boston company, and started work April 1st. 



The Pacific Gold Quartz mine, of the same place, has been 
bonded to a Salt Lake syndicate, which Intends to sink from the 
1 100 to the aooo foot level. 



John Edwards. E. Townsend and T. K. Lloyd, of Salt Lake 
City, have bought the F. A. Lehman group of gold mines in the 
Castle Creek district. In Arizona, for $35,000.— Los Angeles 
Express. 



The town of Blsbee. Ariz., is excited by the report that a rich 
gold ledge has been discovered in the vicinity of Gold Gulch. 
Several rich specimens of quartz were discovered which were 
literally covered with gold. 



Notwithstanding the construction of the railroad from Kramer 
to Randsburg, there Is still a large amount of freight sent out to 
the mines from Mojave by team. Long teams go out In trains 
nearly every day loaded with hay. grain, provisions and machin- 
ery.— g Bakers/Utd Echo. 



On Saturday last there was at Guaymas In transit from Santa 
Rosalia. Lower California, to Europe one thousand tons of copper 
bullion and matte, which has since gone forward over the 
Sonora, N. M. & A. and Southern Pacific Railways to New Or- 
leans, thence by steamer to destination.— &Q°gales Oasis. 



The report of the recent big strike In the Gladiator mine In the 
Bradshaw Mountains has been confirmed. At the 700-foot level 
a solid body of free milling ore five feet wide and assaying $40 
to the ton has been struck. The ore body widens and grows 
richer as the work progresses.— 'Prescott (Ari{.) Courier. 



California Current Coin. 

A full crop of 490.000 sacks Is the estimated wheat product for 
the section tributary to Blacks. Yolo county. 

There are 5000 acres of deciduous fruit orchards In the vicinity 
of Yuba City, Sutter county. 

In California 32,086 acres are devoted, to the cultivation of 
sugar beets, against 13,150 acres for the balance of the United 
States. 

Up to February 98th 5374 cars of oranges had been shipped 
from Southern California this season. 

The new U. S. Postoffice and Custom House at San Francisco 
is to cost $1,400,000. Contracts for the superstructure will be let 
early In May. 

A new theatre Is under construction at San Jose, which will 
have a seating capacity for 1800 people. 

In Stanislaus county 350.000 acres were sown In grain this 
season. 

In 1807 grain merchants of Modesto handled 9100 tons of the 
product of that fertile section. 

The largest quicksilver mines In America are located near San 
Jose. 



The postoffice department established a free delivery system 
at Redlands. San Bernardino county. April 1st. Redlands Is the 
eastern terminus of "The Inside Track." 

Two hundred and fifty cars of grain and 116 cars of live stock 
were shipped from Grldley last year. 

During the season about 30 tons of wild ducks are shipped 
monthly to the San Francisco market from Los Banos. 

Wheatland In addition to Its other products sends out annually 
150 cars of hops. 

Two thousand one hundred veterans are quartered at the 
Soldiers' Home near Santa Monica. 

Nearly 6500 cars of freight were handled In carload lots at 
Watsonvllle during 1897. 

At the recent Citrus Fair at Cioverdale the prize for the best 
12 Sicily lemons was captured by a grower of El Verano. 

A magnificent library is to be donated to the city of Redlands by 
the Smiley brothers, whose winter home on Smiley Heights has 
contributed so much to the fame of Redlands. 

The building of pressed brick Is already nearing completion. 

The wine district adjacent to Fresno manufactured a8o.ooo gal- 
lons of wine and 47.000 gallons of brandy during 1897. 

The cannery at Grldley. Cal.. employs 500 people during the 
busy season. 

The annual capacity of a winery near Fowler Is 150,000 
gallons. 



If You Want to Know 

About California in general or any locality in particular in 
the region traversed by the lines of the Southern Pacific 
Company send for publications issued by the passenger 
department entitled: 

Semi-Tropic California, a 48-page booklet descriptive of 
Southern California; profusely illustrated; contains 
map; list of family and tourist hotels in Los Angeles; 
itineraries of the favorite excursions; table of single and 
round trip rates to all points in Southern California reached 
by the Southern Pacific Company and blank leaves for 
memoranda. 

Sierra Highlands, thirty-two pages, embellished by ar- 
tistic engravings and printed on best quality of paper. The 
booklet is descriptive of Lake Tahoe and its tributary 
attractions. 

The Sportsman at Del Monte is the title of a book af- 
fording accurate information as to the possibilities in the 
way of hunting and fishing in the vicinity of Monterey. 
Written by a sportsman for sportsmen. Beautifully illus- 
trated and containing accurate maps. 

Through Storyland to Sunset Seas. Over two hundred 
pages. An interesting story of a trip from New Orleans to 
Portland. Oregon. Abounds in beautiful illustrations and 
faithfully portrays the varying scenes and historic features 
of the route. Elegantly printed, with copious marginal 
notes, it is a work of distinct literary and artistic merit. 

The New Arizona, a pocket pamphlet of twenty-four 
pages, illustrated with half-tone engravings, tells you in 
terse paragraphs under graphic sub-heads all about the 
wonderful territorv, and more particularly about the Gila 
and Salt River Valleys. The stock raiser, the fruit grower, 
the invalid, the miner and the tourist are interested in this 
meaty little publication. 

Indlo, a paper by Dr. Walter Lindley, reprinted irom the 
New York Medical Record, twelve pages, four full-page 
halftone illustrations. Dr. Lindley describes the remark- 
able climatic and atmospheric features of Indio on the Colo- 
rado Desert and indicates the benefits to be derived by 
persons suffering from bronchial or nervous diseases. 

A Del Monte Souvenir, descriptive of the beauties of 
Hotel Del Monte. An artistic pamphlet of about thirty-two 
pages, with exquisitely embellished text, illustrated with 
the daintiest of half-tones. 

New Orleans and Its Old Curiosity Shops. Issued by the 
Southern Pacific Company as an incentive to visit the pic- 
turesque Crescent City, but not strictly a railway pub- 
lication . It deals with the treasuries of quain t old relics and 
their historical suggestions. 

A California Palry. A fanciful tale of the famous Sunset 
Limited, in which goblins and elfin sprites are the heroa 
and heroines. Handsomely illustrated and printed in 
colors. It is something to be treasured for its beauty alone. 

In addition to the publications listed above, folders: "A 
Trip to the Geysers of Lake County;" " Picturesque Lake 
Tahoe and Sister Lakes;" " Camping in the Vicinity of Mt. 
Shasta," and many other publications of a local nature, 
may be obtained from agents of the Southern Pacific 
Company, free on application, or by mail for postage. 
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THE Minneapolis Journal excursion party used the 
lines of the Southern Pacific Company for the 
greater portion of their tour of Mexico and Califor- 
nia, in January and February last; and that the 
memories of their trip are not entirely of the strange 
sights and scenes of their journey, is witnessed by 
the following appreciative letter, written after the 
return of the party to Minneapolis: 

THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL, 
LUCIAN SWIFT, Manager. 

Minneapolis, Minn., March 3d, 1898. 
Mr. James Horsburgh,Jr. t 

A. G.PA. Southern Pacific Company, San Francisco, Cat. 
Dear Sir :— The Minneapolis Journal's Mexico and Cali- 
fornia special train with its party of So ladies and gentle- 
men arrived home in Minneapolis Monday morning at 
10:55 and I desire to thank you once more for your splendid 
handling of our party. Your service is as perfect as it 
would seem human ingenuity can make it, and every 
employee of the Southern Pacific Company we met was a 

Smtleman. Our trip from El Paso to Ogden was perhaps 
e pleasantest part of our 30 days journey, and I feel it 
is to the Southern Pacific Company that we are indebted 
for the comfort we enjoyed. We could have asked for no 
better service than your company gave us, and we will 
remember the Southern Pacific Company as a first-class 
railroad. 

Once more I wish to thank you for the services of Mr. 
McMurray. He is one of the most accommodating, hard- 
working and congenial gentlemen I have ever had the 
J Measure of meeting, and to him I owe a debt of gratitude 
or the smoothness of our trip on your lines. 

With best wishes to yourself, Mr. McMurray and your 
good road. Yours very truly, 

A. W. WARNOCK, 
w. w. Journal Excursion Manager. 

ADVERTISING. 

If every railway agent would consider his station 
and the duties assigned to him as his individual 
business, to be fostered and developed, as the mer- 
chant expands his trade, the art of advertising 
must obtain due consideration. 

In any large business, advertising plays an im- 
portant part ; indeed, publicity may almost be said 
to be essential to success. 

The agent who advertises— makes use of the 
weapons and ammunition placed in his hands— is 
the agent whose statement of ticket sales show a 
large and constant increase, and the prestige gained 
thereby has a favorable effect on freight shipments. 

The most carefully prepared and elaborate adver- 
tising matter published by any business interest is 
furnished to agents by railway companies, but too 
often is destined to waste its sweetness on the 
desert air through the lack of appreciation of its 
value on the part of the agent. 

The movement of trains, the reductions in rates 
for excursions, the development of some new indus- 
try, or the building of a resort are all matters of 
public interest, and about which the public seeks 
information. If you are able to furnish it, definite, 
accurate, useful information you command their 
attention and business. 

Bear in mind that it is not the volume of matter 
you circulate but the way you do it. 

See that the matter for the home-seeker reaches 
the homeseeker and that prepared for the business 
man reaches him. 

Keep your folder boxes at all times in such con- 
dition that the public feels confidence in the 
reliability of their contents, and remember that 
advertising is not of to-day nor to-morrow but 
every day. Keeping everlastingly at it brings 
success. 

IN A KENTUCKY TOWN. 

Visitor— Have there been many business failures here during 
the past year? 

Col. Pepper— Not one. sun. 

" And Hmps so bad— how do you account for It.*' 

" Every business man In this town, sub, has pride enough in 
him to keep his head above watah."— Up- To-Datc. 



AGENTS OF THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 

ANTWERP. BELGIUM. -1 Rue Au Suere. 

RUD. FALCK. . . . General European Passenger Agent 
ATLANTA. GA. 

H. W7NATHAN Commercial Agent 

BALTIMORE, MD.-209 E. German Street. 

B. B. BARBER Agent 

BOSTON, MA88.-9 State Street. 

E E. CURRIER New England Agent 

BUFFALO, N. Y. -Room 220 El licott Square. 

W. J. BERG Traveling Passenger Agent 

CHICAGO, ILL.- 238 So. Clark Street. 

W. G. Neimyer General Western Passenger Agent 

CINCINNATI, OHIO.— Chamber of Commerce Building. 

W. H. CONN OR .... Commercial Agent 

CITY OF MEXICO. 

G. R. HACKLEY Commercial Agent 

DENVER. COLO.— 1112. 17th Street. 

W. K. MCALLISTER General Agent 

EL PASO, TEX. 

T. E. HUNT Commercial Agent 

GALVESTON. TEX. 

J. R. CHRISTIAN Commercial Agent 

HAMBURG. GERMANY.-68 Karlsburg. 

RUD. FALCK — General European Passenger Agent 
HAVANA, CUBA. 

GALBAN & CO Agents 

HELENA, MONT. 

E. A. STIEFEL Traveling Passenger Agent 

HOUSTON. TEX. 

H. C. REESE Commercial Agent 

KANSAS CITY, MO.— Room 7, Exchange Building. 

C. C. GARY Traveling Passenger Agent 

LIVERPOOL, ENG.-25 Water Street. 

RUD. FALCK — General European Passenger Agent 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.— 229 South Spring Street. 

G. W. LUCE Assistant General Passenger Agent 

LONDON, ENG.— 49 Leadenhall Street, 18 Cockspur Street 

RUD. FALCK — General European Passenger Agent 
MANCHESTER, IOWA 

S. L. CARY Northern Immigration Agent 

MONTEREY, MEX. 

H. N. GIBSON Commercial Agent 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

G. W. ELY Traveling Passenger Agent 

NASHVILLE. TENN.-4 Noel Block. 

R. O. BEAN Traveling Passenger Agent 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

H. B. ABBOTT City Passenger Agent 

NEW YORK, N. Y.-349 Broadway. 

L. H. NUTTING Eastern Passenger Agent 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.-109 South Third Street. 

R. J. SMITH Agent 

PITTSBURGH, PA.-711 Park Building. 

GEO. G. HERRING Agent 

PORTLAND, ORB. 

C. H. MARKHAM General Passenger Agent 

ROTTERDAM. NBTH.— 7 Bierhaven. 

RUD. FALCK General European Passenger Agent 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.- 613 Market Street. 

G. W. FLETCHER General Agent 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.-214 Dooly Block 

D. R. GRAY General Agent 

SAVANNAH, GA.-10 Bull Street 

C. W. MURPHY Traveling Passenger Agent 

ST. LOUIS, MO.— 220 North Fourth Street 

V. B. PRIMM Commercial Agent 

SEATTLE, WA8H— 619 First Avenue. 

THOS. A. GRAHAM District Passenger Agent 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.— 129 South Franklin Street. 

F. T. BROOKS Traveling Passenger Agent 

TACOMA. 

THOS. A. GRAHAM District Passenger Agent 

WACO, TEX. 

J. G. MEYERHOEFER Commercial Agent 

Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed 
by the Southern Pacific Company, and information con- 
cerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommo- 
dations, etc., can be obtained on application by letter or in 
person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific Company. 



It's Queer ! Not So Very Queer Either. 

It is estimated that 77 per cent of the travelers 
between the East and California use the lines of the 
Southern Pacific Company— the Sunset Route, via El 
Paso ; Ogden Route, via Ogden ; Shasta Route, via 
Portland. This would not be so unless there were 
some good and substantial reasons for it The 
character of the service afforded, the standards of 
excellence for track and equipment, remarkable 
scenery and speed — some one or all of these condi- 
tions must be accountable for the favor extended to 
their lines by the traveling public. Which is it? 
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Sunset. 



The sun makes battle with the earth ; 

Two ancient warriors loth to yield; 
Achilles' golden spear breaks through 

Hector's uplifted silver shield ; 
Strange figures crowd the gazer's mind, 

As gorgeous visions come and go, 
Moved slowly by the unseen hand, 

In wondrous panoramic show. 

Then nature spreads her patchwork out 

Of purple, crimson, yellow, gilt, 
And all the tinted glory blends 

To make her evening Qra^y Quilt, 
The East reflects the Western glow 

That blushes up the arching sky, 
And nimble fingers lay the work, 

While fast the golden needles fly. 



Along the West. The world's ablaze! 

It seems as though the end were near ; 
You see the black smoke in the South, 

And Gabriel's thunder-trumpet hear; 
A cloud moves up the glowing W«st, 

Dropping its wine in colored ,rain, 
As border maker for the quilt, 

Trailing red fringe along the main. 

The patchwork done— Lo ! from the South, 

Scaling the mountain's bold redoubt, 
With onslaught of fierce regiments, 

The Storm King throws his Black Flag out, 
As lining dark, while nimble winds 

Stretch it beneath ; to baste it tight 
The lightning darts with zig-zag stitch ' 

Adown the velvet of the night. 

— Fred Emerson 'Brooks, 
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The advantage of change and the desirability of 
recreation are no longer debatable subjects, but 
choosing the outing place is just as difficult as ever. 

Firstly, we must be amused on our vacations. 
Grand scenery is one form of amusement but t" 
has been remarked " scenery won't take a fly." 

Secondly, we demand to be comfortably Iodg< 
and well fed. The most beautiful place loses i' 
attraction if we are neglected in these particular 

Few if any resorts combine all desirable feature 
that is, are all things to all people, and it has con 
to pass that those places claiming this, are regard* 
with almost as much suspicion as the medical cur 
alls. 

But we know of some really delightful places f< 
summer homes in the Santa Cruz Mountains ar 
in the neighborhood of Shasta and it may help yc 
make up your mind if we tell you about then 
THE SANTA C ar^ ju 

MOUNTAINS Santa CUra Counties> Ca , 

fornia, and about sixty miles south of San Frai 
Cisco. They are from six to fifteen miles from tt 
ocean and have an altitude ranging from fiftee 
hundred to thirty-five hundred feet. 

Among these mountains are many small bi 
beautiful cultivated valleys and a number of plea: 
ant towns. 

The principal resorts are Pacific Congres 
Springs, Los Gatos, Felton, Rowardennan, 
Glenwood and Ben Lomond, but there are well 
equipped camps at Alma, Wrights, Laurel 
and Boulder Creek. 

The scenery is not the heroic of the High 
Sierra or Shasta but it is more than pleasing. 
The harmonious contour of the mountains 
belted by forests and ribboned by silvery trout 
streams, the entangling canyons among which 
are an infinite variety of wildwood dells shel- 
tering pretty summer homes of city people, and 
comfortable hotels, are almost ideal scenes 
which win the admiration of all. The air is 
pure and tonic, the nights are cool, and the 
days— well, just like all California days, clear 
and bright and charming, only we imagine the 
attractive surroundings make them seem a 
little better here than in the cities and towns. 

Some of the resorts, particularly Camp Fel- 
ton, Gienwood, Sunset Park (near Wright's 
Station), Los Gatos Park, Boulder Creek and 
Rowardennan are much in favor with campers 
and picnickers. 




At Sunset Park, the pavilion accommodates with 
ease one thousand dancers, and among the redwood 
groves are romantic pathways along which, in 
shady nooks, 

nprmanont t». _ __ . . 



Santa Cruz Beach. 
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comfortable hotels 
at Rowardennan, 
Los Gatos and Pa- 
cific Congress 
Springs, where the 
rates are approxi- 
mately $2.50 per 
day and $10.00 to 
$15.00 per week. 

The waters of the 
Pacific Congress 
Springs resemble 
those of Congress 
Springs at Sara- 
toga, New York 
and are valued for 
their refreshing and 
palatable character 
as well as for their 
medicinal qualities. 

The springs are 
reached by a five- 
mile stage trip from 

Pacific Congress Springs. Los GatOS. 

The accommoda- 
consist of Congress Hall, a spacious main build- 
and a number of two story cottages grouped on 
teau on the mountain side. There are fine shade 
and extensive lawns, good hunting and fishing 
by and picturesque routes for riding and driving, 
these beautiful places are reached from San Fran- 
in from two and one-half to three hours and all are 
ped with pavilions, club houses, and other acces- 
; for an enjoyable outing for parties of ten or a 
and. 

ly a matter of ten or a dozen miles away are the 
s of Monterey Bay, so near to those of the moun- 
referred to that one group is not to be spoken of 
iut the other. 

Santa Cruz, Soquel, Aptos, Capitola, the 
very names bring memories of happy health- 
giving days to thousands all over the State of 
California who have spent their vacations on 
the sands of these charming beaches. 
Just beyond these is peerless Del Monte, 
x neighboring the beautiful Monterey beach, and, 
then, Pacific Grove, the place of assemblage 
for many important educational and religious 
organizations. 



Capitola Beach. ' Tun&Pkto. 
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Summer or winter always in season, 
DEL MONTE is especially attractive in summer. 

The climatic values are then more 
keenly appreciated, and here the wealth and refine- 
ment of California take their outings. 

The variety of sports and social pleasures is of 
the greatest and includes tennis, croquet, riding, 
driving, strolling, rowing on Laguna del Rey, 
bathing at the pavilion or in the surf, fishing, sail- 
ing, taking the famous Seventeen-mile Drive, 
studying the historic sites and ruins of Monterey, 
gathering shells and brilliant alga?, and hunting 
quail, deer, and other game in the contiguous 
mountains, picnicking in innumerable romantic 
spots on the bay or ocean shore or in the forest. 
Belonging to the hotel are a race track and polo 
grounds, for the gentlemen's races here are famous, 
and the crack polo clubs assemble from far and 
near for the contests. The Hotel 
Club House has its special attrac- 
tions, including a billiard hall and 
bowling alleys. Paper chases and 
great summer fetes enliven the days. 
Some of the finest sports are fur- 
nished by the bay of Monterey. 
This is the great fishing ground of 
California, as it abounds in mackerel, 
salt-water trout, salmon, rock cod, 
barracuda, pompano. smelt, flounder 
and sole— all fine fishing. The bay 
is generally smooth and has steady 
breezes; sailing across the bay to' 
Santa Cruz is a favorite pastime. 

There are frequent balls and hops 
and daily concerts by an orchestra. 

On special and frequent occasions 
grand fetes are held, with fireworks 
and aboreal illumination. On such 
occasions the night beauties of the 
place exercise a subtle witchery in 
strange contrast to the frank beauties 
of daylight. 

is in every way a 
SANTA CRUZ delightful city, weil 
ordered and well 
built. It is especially fortunate in 
possessing an abundant supply of 
pure water, that requires no filter 
and no ice to make it palatable. 



Then, too, it has sufficient to make every yard 
and garden blossom with beauty from January to 
December. 

Every paved or macadamized street is sprinkled 
and the dust is laid on the natural highways. 

The beach is about one mile from the city and 
there is frequent communication by street car. 

There are fine bath houses with sunny dressing 
rooms and obliging attendants. 

The hotels of Santa Cruz are open the year 
round, and entertainment to suit the most fastidi- 
ous and economical is abundant. 

is a popular retreat where refine- 

PACIFIC GROVE ment and morality are the pre- 

£ vailing attributes. It has a pop- 

£ ulation during summer of about 5,000. Hotels and 

J cottages are plentiful, but in its possibilities for 

campers Pacific Grove excels. 

Camping ground is free and furnished tents of 
from one to three rooms are provided at a reason- 
able rental. The tents are floored and have framed 
doors with lock and key. 

The summer schools maintained here and the 
large number of encampments of various societies 
make Pacific Grove peculiarly attractive to those 
seeking recreation coupled with instructive and 
moral influences. 

The summer school of Science and Letters opens 
here June 6th and continues for three months. 
There will be a large corps of instructors from 
Stanford, the University of California and the 
University of the Pacific. 

Rational amusements of every sortare welcomed, 

but boisterousand demoralizing sports are debarred. 

are neighbors and all share 

CAPITOLA, APTOS in varying degree the de- 

AND SOQUEL lights of vicinage to the 
bay of Monterey. 

The warmest advocates of rival resorts will not 
deny the peculiar attractions and advantages of 
these. There are cosily sheltered coves, beautiful 
beaches, excellent bathing and both salt and fresh 
water fishing. A beautiful modern hotel graces 
the beach at Capitola and there are handsome 
villas and pretty cottages all along shore. 
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Shasta 

Resorts. 



Mt Shasta, that 
magnificent snow- 
crowned ex -volca- 
no, which domin- 
ates the landscape 
of Northern Cali- 
fornia, has been 
pronounced the 
most satisfactory of 
the high mountains 
of the world. 

It is 14,400 feet 
in height and its 
long sweeping pro- 
file lines and seem- 
ing isolation from 
other high peaks 
give it a peculiarly 
majestic appear- 
ance. 

Shasta is a crown- 
ing achievement for 
the enthusiastic 
mountain climber, 
but in a popular 
way it is the central 
figure, a sort of 
rallying point for 

the outing resorts camping. 

of the upper Sacra- 
mento river canyon which is a paradise of umbra- the scenic beauty, of the Sacramento canyon for 
geous beauty in summer, and wins the heart of the the hundred miles between Sisson and Redding." 
weary city worker at first sight. Going north the principal resorts of the Shasta 

There are valuable mineral springs. There is an region occur in the following order : 
abundance of game. There are forests and groves c WFF t rrifr a natural camp ground on the 
and leafy shrubs and beautiful flowers. There are caiap banks of tne Sacramento where 

roaring tumbling rivers, beautiful lakelets and *-*mr the snowy dome of Shasta is 

dancing mountain streams that tell all sorts of always visible and where the hand of man has 
tales of gamey trout to the ear of the delighted interfered with nature only to the extent of provid- 
sportsman. ing comfortable floored tents and a supply store. 

There is a fairyland of roads and trails connecting Poultry, eggs, fresh meat, milk, vegetables, fruit, 
the various vacation centers and reaching the ice cream, etc. are obtainable and a good restaurant 
scenic vantage points and wilder glens of the deep provides meals entire, or cooks food to order for 
ravines. campers. 

There are hotels set down amid most rucked 
environments in a region of utter wildness, 1 
which, the cuisine, service, and furnishings 
truthfully be said to rival the best city h< 
There is also the pleasant cottage life at the p 
resorts or the unconventional camp of your 
own or other's creation. And as to climate a 
writer entirely familiar with the region says: 

" The lower heights are thickly covered 
with pine, cedar and fir, whose balsamic 
breath contributes a wonderfully soothing 
and healing element to the atmosphere. 
On almost all days a breeze blows softly 
either up or down the canyon, toning down 
the heat, and affording, with the elements 
just named, a temperature which is simply 
perfect. As night falls a downward 
draught sets in toward the hot Sacramento 
plain, thus not only insuring good sleep, 
but completely flushing the canyon with 
the purest and most invigorating of atmos- 
pheres. Each day the air of the valley is 
warmed, dried and suffused with the balm of 
balsam ; and every night it is refilled with an 
entirely fresh supply, newly generated in the 
distillery on Shasta Heights. 

It is doubtfui if our continent can fun 
parallel to the climatic advantages, as scare 
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rivers, Big Castle Creek, 
Picayune, Castle and Bluff Lakes all afford excel- 
lent fishing. Del Monte is sufficient assurance that the service is 
is a comparatively new camp afford- irreproachable. There are accommodations for 300 
CASTELLA in$ accommodations similar to Sweet persons. 

Brier and possessing the attraction The Soda Springs situated about a quarter of a 

of many unexplored dells adjacent, for those in mile from the Tavern are highly recommended for 

whom the spirit of discovery and conquest is their remedial qualities. 

strong. The Crags are not the only scenic features of 

is next in order, and here we may this mountain meadow for the scenery on all sides 

THE TAVERN pause to briefly outline not the is grandly diversified. 

OF . luxury and elegance of the tavern, The ascent of the trail to Crag View Summit re- 

CASTLE CRAG but the remarkable environment veals fine views of Shasta, Lassen Peak, Muirs 

of the most beautifully situated Peak and a naif score others. The climatic delights 

mountain hotel in America. and sports of the Sacramento canyon are all 

Only less notable than Shasta are the Castle available from Castle Crag Tavern. 
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is a thrifty mountain town and a 
DUNSMUIR divisional point on the Shasta Route. 
While not exclusively a resort it yet 
entertains its full quota of summer visitors who 
here enjoy all the benefits of the healthful climate 
with the convenience of village life. Boarding and 
lodging accommodations are excellent. 

just north of Dunsmuir is another 
UPPER popular watering place where 

SODA SPRINGS nature and man seem to have 
conspired to produce an ideal 
homelike and healthful summer home. 
The altitude is 2,250 feet. 
The hotel is not large and showy but is 
thoroughly good. It accommodates about fifty 
guests and is open all the year round. 

The iron spring here is reputed to be one of the 
best in the state. 

is located in the most picturesque 

SHASTA part of the Sacramento canyon and 

RETREAT is accessible to all points of interest 

and the mineral springs for which 

the locality is famous. 

Bear Creek and the Sacramento, both good trout 
streams, pass through the Retreat and the McCloud 
River district is in easy reach by good wagon road. 
All about are charming driveways, and plants and 
flowers grow in profusion on every hillside. 

Furnished tents and cottages of from one to five 
rooms are provided, or a nominal fee is charged for 
camping ground to those who provide their own 
outfit. 

Shasta Retreat is chosen by the Epworth League, 
Chautauqua Teachers' Association and many 
other similar organizations for their summer gather- 
ings. 

is one of the most noted of the 

SHASTA mineral springs in the Shasta 

SPRINGS Country, and its waters are marketed 

all over the United States. They 

are clear and sparkling with an agreeable flavor and 

highly charged with carbonic acid gas. 

Shasta Springs is a regular stopping place for all 
Shasta Route trains. Rambling paths through 
leafy colonnades lead one to the grassy plateau 
some 400 feet above the Springs, where there is a 
group of carefully planned and well appointed three- 
roomed cottages in connection with an excellent 
commissary department Cottages furnished for 
housekeeping are also available. 

The plateau can also be reached by a unique in- 
cline railway which is in operation for the first time 
this season. It is free to guests. 

The canyon in this neighborhood is densely 
wooded and the scenery is magnificent. 

Mossbrae Falls, a few steps down the canyon, is 
one of Nature's most exquisite combinations of 
sparkling water and interlacing foliage. 

are near neighbors and fore- 

SISSONS AND most among the Shasta resorts. 

MT. SHASTA Their environment is incom- 

CAMP parably grand and beautiful and 

the charm of legend and romance 

is woven through the adjoining primitive forest 

where game, including deer and bear, is found in 

abundance. 

Guides and complete equipment for a sporting 
trip into the wilderness can be obtained here. The 
facilities for outdoor enjoyment and entertainment 
are ample. 

All these resorts are reached by rail direct from 
San Francisco, and the distance approximately 
three hundred and twenty-five miles, is accom- 
plished in a night and the early hours of the 
Shasta cottages. following day. Palace buffet sleeping cars run 
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through from San Francisco and tourist sleeping 
cars from Sacramento. The trip is an enjoyable 
and easy one. 

Beyond the resorts enumerated here lie those of 
Siskiyou mountains, over which the Shasta Route 
runs to descend into the great State of Oregon, 



with its not less beautiful but totally different 
scenes. 

Mt Hood, Crater Lake and the noble Willamette 
are named as merely suggesting the possibilities in 
store for those who are able to extend their travels 
beyond the Shasta Region. 



Where Arizona People Spend the Summer. 



Santa Monica. 

Where do Arizona people spend the summer? 
Time was when they spent it in the shade of the 
adobe porches of the hacienda, wearily waiting 
till the season of dryness, dust and heat should 
have passed, but now-a-days all of Arizona, New 
Mexico and Western Texas empties itself into 
Southern California during the summer time and 
fish and sail and swim and enjoy the thousand and 
one pleasures which numbers and increasing 
patronage have made possible at the beaches. AH 
—that is to say all that make any pretension to 
enjoying life and there are few in that prosperous 
section who do not. 

Once the cost of the journey to the coast both in 
time, labor and treasure, was so great that it was 
seldom undertaken. 

Now the herds have grown larger, irrigation has 
made the desert bloom with orchard, vineyard 
and fat fields of alfalfa, the mines have increased 
in richness with depth. The forests have yielded 
their store of lumber and increasing prosperity has 
made all more mindful of the enjoyments of life 
and the benefits of recreation. 

The railroad has penetrated the valleys and with 
low vacation rates, sleeping cars and express trains 
make the journey pleasant and a matter of hours 
instead of days. But we haven't told you yet 
where Arizona people spend the summer. 
Southern California is rather vague. 

Well, one of the places is Santa Monica, the 
prettiest, breeziest, gayest little seaside town of its 
size on the southern coast. 

Here comes alike the wealthy townsman, the 
orchardist of the Salt River valley, the mine super- 
intendent from Benson the merchandiser from 
Tucson or the stockman from the ranges of the 
Pecos. Here tney find a beautiful bathing 



beach, several swimming pools and bath- 
ing establishments, fine restaurants and pavilions 
and public amusements of many kinds including 
certs daily during the season, 
tial Arcadia Hotel affords the best 
tions and there are many comfortable 
tentious hotels and boarding houses 
iown to the " tent on the beach," 
is luxurious is in touch with all the 
the sea. 

The important city of Los 
4 Angeles is near by and reached 
by electric and steam cars run- 
ning at frequent intervals. 

At Port Los Angeles just 
north ot Santa Monica Is the 
longest ocean pier in the world 
and it is also a resort for the 
fisherman. 

Long Beach is another resort 
not far away, adjacent to the 
harbor town of San Pedro and 
where bathing and fishing are 
enjoyed to the full. The beach 
is broad as well as long, and 
smooth and hard as a floor, af- 
fording an ideal bicycle path. 
Less cosmopolitan than its 
neighbor, Santa Monica, Long Beach is distin- 
guished for the quiet home loving character of its 
people and as the seat of the Chautauqua Society 
of Southern California. San Pedro, renowned for 
its fishing grounds and its shipping interests, is 
also the point of departure of steamers for Santa 
Catalina Island, " The Isle of Summer." 

Avalon the chief settlement of Catalina is the 
Bar Harbor of the Pacific. 

Year by year its host of natural attractions have 
been made more accessible and the conveniences 
for entertainment multiplied. 

No visitor from abroad but includes it in his 
itinerary and its patronage is drawn from Northern 
as well as Southern California, from Arizona, New 
Mexico and the far east. 

The waters about the island are remarkably 
clear, and one of the unique amusements is the 
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study of marine life 
from glass 
bottom boats 



reveal the myste- 

cataiiua. ries of the deep with 

surprising clearness. 

Fish of many varieties abound and of bathing 

facilities there is no lack. 

The Metropole is an up-to-date hotel and the 
accommodations are amplified by many furnished 
cottages and boarding houses and a whole village 
of tents aligning neat tree-shaded and sewered 
streets. 

There are numerous restaurants, stores and 
curiosity shops. 

Well-built roads and trails penetrate the moun- 
tainous interior of the island and Tally-ho excur- 
sions are of daily occurrence. 



Varied as are the attractions of Avalon, Coron- 
ado too claims and receives its share of summer 
visitors. At first a winter resort it has come to be 
a summer resort as well and the attractions 
of the sea are here combined with the advan- 
tage of neighboring the busy city of San 
Diego. 

The climate is delightful and its fascina- 
tions are enhanced by the luxuries of the 
famous Hotel del Coronado. 

For amusements there are the golf links, 
bicycle paths, bathing pool, museum, maze, 
ostrich farm, botanical gardens, fishing pier 
and beautiful walks and drives. Supple- 
menting these attractions an excellent sum- 
mer school with able instructors is now in 
its fourth year, and steam and electric roads 
make possible a reserve of numerous coast 
i inland localities. 
Santa Barbara, about one hundred and ten miles 



Santa Barbara. 

£ Avalon is also a famous yachting rendezvous and 
there are row and sail boats and steam launches in 
abundance. 



northwest of Los Angeles, is much in favor with 
those in search of rest and change of scene. 

The hotel accommodations are excellent. There 
are fine streets and pleasant country drives, a 
delightful boulevard on the ocean front, a bath 
house and pier. 

After all these there is still Redondo Beach, New- 
port and Terminal Island, all near Los Angeles, and 
if these pall the more northern resorts of Santa 
Cruz, Pacific Grove, Monterey and the matchless 
Hotel del Monte— the Sierra lakes and the multitude 
of mountain retreats are still within a few hours' 
journey. 

Will you not agree with us that the Arizonian 
and his neighbors do not lack opportunities for 
summer pleasures? 



4=TNA SPRINGS. 



P This year the management has made arrange- 
ments to have a private conveyance meet trains, 
and take guests immediately to the Springs, a 
delightful and picturesque drive behind a good 
team. 

The greatest feature at the Springs is the large 
swimming tank, into which constantly flows the 
natural warm mineral water, whose curative prop- 
erties have given the place the name of "The 
American Ems." The similarity of the water to 
that of the famous Spring at Ems, Germany, is 
most marked, and the similarity of cures would 
make >€tna equally famous, were it so we'll known. 

The location is ideal, being just at the head of 
Pope Valley (Napa County), under the shelter of 



Howell Mountain, where fogs and winds are un- 
known. 

The Springs occupy the site of former quick- 
silver mines, abandoned because the hot mineral 
waters drove the miners out. The water that 
supplies the baths comes from a shaft several 
hundred feet deep, overflowing at the surface. 
Further up the mountain side successful quick- 
silver mining is still carried on, and forms one of 
the many nearby places visited by pleasure- 
seekers. 

The Springs are located on a pretty little stream 
on whose banks are the hotel, cottages and bath 
houses. Modern comfort, a good table and all the 
facilities for pleasure and recreation are provided. 
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What Constitutes a State. 



" "\ 7E-ES," said the tall man, who resembled a 
y sycamore tree in the month of December, " I 

%/ s pose this caountry is a good caountry, but 
not ez farez it goes. It's goin' entirely too far to 
come to a place like this from the great State of 
Maine. Maine! She's the State for me! the 
flamin' torch of enlightenment that the great Re- 
public holds up in its left hand to guide it on the 
road of civilization !" 

The speaker gazed contemptuously through the 
window, looked at the time card to see where the 
Sunset Limited next stopped, and then circling the 
other inmates of the observation car with a glapce 
of soulful pride, went on : 

" Naow, jest look at the trees on the top of the 
San Barneydino mountains yonder. Why, they 
ain't fit to compare with the bristles on the back of 
a good-sized hawg. When these Calyfornians want 
to see trees, they'd oughter come back to Maine 
and take a look at some real woods. Any of you 
Eentlemen ever read what Thoreau has writ about 
Maine woods?" 

" We have," said the man in the corner, decid- 
edly, carefully folding his paper so that his audi- 
ence could see the headlines of the account of the 
latest storm along the Maine coast, " and a pity 'tis 
that Mr. Thoreau didn't have a theme worthy of 
his pen. He should have come to California, where 
he would have found a country grown up to him. 
Trees, did you say? We have sequoias in Califor- 
nia which beside the Statue of Liberty in New York 
harbor would keep the sun off its crown the year 
round with sixty feet to spare, and alongside which 
the Bunker Hill monument would appear like a 
hitching post. We have a tree, a living tree, 
through which we drive peopie from Maine in a 
six-horse coach just to let them get at the inside' 
facts about trees. We have cut trees in California 
that yielded 300,000 feet of lumber. Think of it ! 
Enough lumber from one tree to make six miles of 
ten-foot board sidewalk. Why, if you crowded the 
forests of California into the State of Maine none of 
the soil would ever see sunlight. By the way, those 
pine splinters are not so small. They are twenty 
miles away in an air line." 

The man from Maine, having found the scenery 
wonderfully attractive, continued to look stead- 
fastly through the window. 

The little man with the high collar, dome forehead 
and spectacles had listened to the colloquy with 
that air of quiet amusement that becomes superi- 
ority. 

" After all," he paid, didactically, laying aside 
his review, "while the umbrageous attributes of a 
section are undoubtedly of sufficient importance to 
attract attention, especially to uncultured compre- 
hensions to which the concrete rather than the 
abstract appeals, yet as arguments in exemplifica- 
tion of the true greatness of geographical divisions 
they do not vividly present themselves as assistants 
to my punitive predilections. In the multitudinous 
infinity of details which concatenate to effect the 
glory of a State, far above these curious physical 
endowments rise the imperishable phenomena of in- 
tellectual grandeur." 

" Beans," said the man with the yellow whiskers, 
sotto voce. 

" The great commonwealth of Massachusetts 
claims no inspiration, no endowment from the 
physical character of Plymouth Rock. It is en- 
shrined as an emblem of the birth of intellectual 
greatness In America. It is in the magnificent 
activity of her thought centers, the wonderful dif- 



ferentiation in the evolution of intellectual pro- 
cesses, almost thaumaturgical to the uninitiated, 
that the superiority of Massachusetts is compre- 
hended. And why? Look at her thousands of 
cultivated firesides, her peerless places of public 
instruction and her unrivalled universities. Those 
wonderful stimuli to the bloom of intellectual 
beauty, Browning and Boston baked beans— these 
Massachusetts cherishes. Perhaps in the eternal 
future, when California has tamed her physical 
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wildnesses, she in worthy emulation of the great 
example set her may turn her attention to the pur- 
suit of the idea. " 

The man with the paper folded it again, a little 
viciously perhaps this time, and we saw the black 
headlines announcing the cry for aid of a half-dozen 
Massachusetts coast communities to repel the Span- 
ish invaders. 

44 1 agree with you," he said quietly, " in the ab- 
stract. But you are mistaken about California 
pursuing the idea ; we've already caught it. We 
appreciate the value of an intellectual fireside paid 
for; that is why twice the percentage of homes 
owned in California are paid for, compared with 
Massachusetts. We understand and appreciate 
both the concrete and abstract ; that's why we pay 
our school-ma'ams from $15 to $20 per month more 
than you do in Massachusetts. Some more evi- 
dence that we have the idea already caged may be 
found in the fact that 18.26 per cent of California's 
population attends the public schools, against 16.66 
per cent in your State. Seeking further, you fare 
worse. California has only about 60 per cent of 
the population of Massachusetts, but in the former's 
universities and colleges in 1896 were nearly 6,000 
students, against only about 7,000 in Massachu- 
setts. Possibly you are not aware that 77 per cent 
of California's children of school age attend school, 
against 73 per cent in Massachusetts. As for that 
intellectual stimulus, the Boston baked bean, it is 
chiefly grown in California, together with one- 
fourth of all the other beans in the country, and 
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merely sent back to you for a technical label— just 
to get a little abstract tacked on to the concrete." 

The man with the newspaper leaned back as if 
for a reply, but none came. He of the dome fore- 
head was exceedingly busy in search of the idea in 
the columns of his review. 

The gentleman with the yellow whiskers had 
been fidgeting uneasily for some time. He was evi- 
dently choosing his subject with considerable care 
with which to break the ice. Naturally, he chose 
rocks. 

" Way up in Vermont," he said, " We have 
something that floods can't destroy, droughts dry 
up nor blight injure, and that's marble till you 
can't rest. I reckon there's more good words cut 
in Vermont marble about people that ain't here to 
dispute 'em than in any other kind on the earth." 

The pewspaper man who had reached the edito- 
rial page and was correspondingly sleepy, looked 
at him through a half-closed eye. " Which gently 
reminds me," he said, " that Mono county, Califor- 
nia, took the gold medal for marble at the World's 
Fair." 

The Vermont representative departed to make in- 
quiries about the dinner hour. 

The fat gentleman with the silk hat, who had 
been taking things easy, mopped his brow and 
vouchsafed a few remarks. " New York is a great 
State," he said. His manner implied that he meant 
more than he said. 



spring that flows enough to give every inhabitant 
of the State of New York a drink of nearly a pint 
of hot mineral water every day. If the whole State 
should catch the rheumatism at onetime all that the 
people would have to do would be to simply charter 
this spring, and then with economy—" 

But the New York man had gone back to ask his 
wife if she had telegraphed for accommodations at 
the Hotel del Monte. 

" Very good," said the traveler with the gray 
ulster and the gold-rimmed spectacles, smilingly, 
" but after all you have no such summer resorts as 
the White Mountains. They are the true mecca of 



lovers of mountain life and mountain living, of 
mountain romance and mountain scenery." 

" They called them mountains before they ex- 
plored west of the I ndian's warwhoop, didn't they ?" 
asked the Californian. " We have plenty of moun- 
tain passes in California in which Mount Washing- 
ton would be lost. Have you a Lake Tahoe hidden 
a mile above sea level in your mountains, a lake to 
which Mark Twain once thought of inviting the 
Egvptian mummies with a view to their early re- 



The Inside Facts About Trees. 

" There are others." responded the Californian 
with the newspaper, " except in the matter of debt. 
According to the last census New York's public 
debt was larger than that of any two other States 
in the Union; $33.64 per capita, against Califor- 
nia's $12.89." 

The New York man good-naturedly changed the 
subject. " This war scare," he remarked, " will be 
a great thing for New York's interior resorts, Sara- 
toga Springs and other springs. The people won't 
go abroad." 

" Possibly," answered he of the newspaper, " if 
they don't hear of our springs. In California we 
have 200 of all sorts, sizes, temperatures, locations, 
analyses and uses, already developed, to say noth- 
ing of the hundreds that are waiting unnoticed for 
a chance to make somebody happy. Up in Lake 
county there is a spring to every acre ; fact is, up 
in that part of the State they are so thick that they 
get to quarreling, which, as you know, produces 
geysers. Down San Luis Obispo way there is one 



juvenation? Have you a Yosemite, a Mount 
Shasta, a Kings River canyon or a High Sierra for 
those whom the gods have gifted with eyes for the 
sublime ? Have you coast and mountain combined 
in one like Catalina? A Russian Prince and a 
Turkish Governor attended a lecture in Constants 
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nople one night and heard a famous traveler talk 
chiefly of what Mr. Emerson calls the plantations 
of God. The next morning one went east and one 
west on long vacation trips, for both had time and 
money on their hands. Was it in the White 
Mountains they met and each congratulated the 
other on his good taste in destinations? No, sir; 
but in the shadow of a towering big tree of Cali- 
fornia, next door to the Yosemite." 

44 Well," said the little man from Providence, 
whose face had been buried in a paper all the while, 
44 we're not much on mountains in Rhode Island, 
but we're mighty strong on rocks of a different 
kind. We have plenty of capital, two of them in 
fact, and our savings-bank depositors had an aver- 
age to their credit of $504 according to the last re- 
port." 

"True," said the man from the land of sunset 
and other golden things, "the Rhode Island sav- 
ings-bank depositor has a greater amount to his 
credit than the depositor of any other State— except 
California. Here he has $687. Of course you 
know, too, that California has the greatest per cap- 
ita wealth of any State in the Union." 

44 Great whales!" said the representative of 
Rhode Island, and retired into his newspaper. 

44 Certainly," said the Californian calmly. 
44 San Francisco is the second whaling port in the 
world, though Manila is trying to establish a repu- 
tation in that line." 

For a while the solemn 
stare of the gentleman 
with the high collar, 
speckled waistcoat and 
thin lips had the field to 
itself, but finally the rep- 
resentative of the right 
side of the Sierras asked 
him what he was think- 
ing about 

. 44 Peaches," was the 
sententious reply. 

4< We raise 'em in Cal- 
ifornia as a side issue," 
responded the Califor- 
nian, 44 and we count the 
crop by carloads, and not 
by baskets, as they do in 
Delaware," he added, as if 
imparting information to 
the Wilmington man. 

44 Bah I" said the chol- 
eric gentleman, whose ap- 
pearance was an impartial 
representation of Mark 
Hanna and John R. McLean, and who 
would evidently not run from anything— 
not even an office. " Sheep, I- suppose 
you mean?" briefly asked the taker of 
all comers. 

" Yes, sheep," said the Ohio man de- 
fiantly. 44 Take it 'bah' or 'baa', as you 
like. Do you know that Ohio had 2,754,- 
6n sheep, worth $5,247,538 in 1806?" 

44 Yes," responded the Californian, 
44 and perhaps you'll be interested in know- 
ing that California had 2,062,126 sheep, worth $5*483,784 
in the same year, enough sheep to circle the globe twenty 
times with a continuous bleat." 

44 Is there anything else you have?" sarcastically 
asked the man from New York, who had returned. 
The Californian threw his newspaper into the corner 



and walked out into the center of the apartment. 
44 Is there? Why, the things 1 have mentioned 
are merely incidentals. California has the largest 
number of clear days in a year of any of these 
United States, the largest battery of dynamite guns 
in the world, the oldest kindergarten school, the 
largest smelter refinery in the country, the biggest 
rotary boiler on this continent, the greatest grain 
ranch on earth, the biggest ferry boat this side of 
the Styx, the largest trees in the solar system as 
far as they're measured, the largest hop farm this 
side of the first meridian either way, the largest 
mint since the time of King Solomon, the highest 
settlement in the country, the longest wharf that 
touches salt water, the largest concrete dam with 
the exception of General Weyler's remarks upon 
hearing from Admiral Dewey, the greatest har- 
vester, barring Father Time only, and the largest 
fig orchard since the time of the Garden of Eden." 
44 That's a large story," said the man from Ohio 
as the speaker paused for breath. 

44 But not the only one," returned the Califor- 
nian. 44 We have the only quicksilver mines, the 
only ostrich farms, the only raisin vineyards in the 
country. But all these things are incidentals. Our 
really important products I have said nothing 
about. We produce more lemons, oranges, and 
other citrus fruits, more deciduous fruits, more beet 
sugar, more barley, more wine, more wool and 
probably more gold than any other State 
in the Union. Here is one of the rea- 
sons why : " 

Areas. 

sq. miles. 
California 1581360 

SQ. MILES. 

Maine 

Mas*. 

New Hampshire 

New York . 

Ohio .... 

Rhode Island 

Vermont . 

Delaware 
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A Fashionable Summer tour. Why not? 

Thousands make the trip over the Atlantic an 
incident of the summer's pleasure. Thousands more 
the circuit of the Atlantic coast resorts, the springs 
of the Virginias and Carolinas, Saratoga, the 
Adirondacks and so on to Bar Harbor on the Maine 
coast, and there are still unnumbered thou- 
sands to populate the lesser resorts and the world's 
work still goes on. 

But after many seasons even the luxuries of the 
Atlantic resorts pall, not to mention the effete and 
formal European watering places; and this summer, 
owing to the Cuban difficulties, the Atlantic trip is 
not likely to be popular. 

Why not go to California? 

Here are some sample tours : 



San 



Route 2. 
New York to Salt Lake City. 
Salt Lake City to Lake Tahoe. 
Lake Tahoe to Yosemlte Valley. 
Yosemite Valley to Santa Monica. 
Santa Monica to Mt. Lowe and Pasadena. 
Pasadena toCatalina Island. 
Catalina Island to Long Beach. 
Long Beach to Los Angeles. 
Los Angeles to San Diego and Coronado. 
Coronado to Santa Barbara. 
Santa Barbara to San Luis Obispo (via Surf) . 
San Luis Obispo to Paso Robles. 
Pasa Robles to Del Monte. 
Del Monte to Santa Cruz. 
Santa Cruz to San Jose (Lick Observatory). 
San Jose to San Francisco. 
San Francisco to Castle Crag. 
Castle Crag to Portland. 
Portland to New York. 

Route j. 
New York to New Orleans. 
New Orleans to Santa Monica. 
Santa Monica to Mt. Lowe and Pasadena 
Pasadena to Catalim Island. 
Catalina Island to Long Beach. 
Long Beach to Los Angeles. 
Los Angeles to San Diego and Coronado. 
Coronado to Santa Barbara. 
Santa Barbara to Yosemite Valley, 
Yosemite Valley to San Francisco. 
San Francisco to Del Monte. 
Del Monte to Santa Cruz. 
Santa Cruz to Castle Crag. 
Castle Crag to Lake Tahoe. 
Lake Tahoe to Ogden. 
Ogden to New York. 

These routes comprehend delightful tours, all on 
American soil, and may be reversed or combined 
in infinite variety. 

It is not merely a western sight-seeing trip, but a 
charming summer's pleasure at the Pacific counter- 
parts of the time-honored resorts of the Atlantic 
—only those of the West are fresher, brighter and 
gayer. 

The impression prevails that California, because 
it has a charming and agreeable winter climate, 
must of necessity have an extremely warm climate . 
in summer. This is not the case. The summers 
in California are even more enjoyable than the 
winters. 

The daytime temperature in the interior valleys at 
low altitudes is sometimes equal to the eastern sum- 
mer temperature, but never so uncomfortable; and 
the nights are cool. 

At the mountain resorts and along the coast the 
summer climate positively surpasses the winter. 
Clear, bright days, cool breezes, no end of sports 
and amusements — all these invite everyone out of 
doors in California's summer time, and elegant 
hotels and in general very complete outing 
facilities, make for the comfort of all guests. 

Try one of our sample tours as a variation from 
the European trip or the customary tour of Atlantic 
coast resorts. You will be surprised at the enjoy- 
ment and pleasure the season has afforded you. 



Route t. 

New York to New Orleans. 

New Orleans to Santa Monica. 

Santa Monica, an attractive seaside resort, with good hotel 
accommodations and suburban transit facilities to the metropolis, 
Los Angeles, will be found to be excellent headquarters for 
Southern California sight-seers. 

Santa Monica to Mt Lowe and Pasadena. 

Pasadena to Catalina Island. 

Catalina Island to Long Beach. 

Long Beach to Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles to San Diego and Coronado. 

Coronado to Santa Barbara. 

Santa Barbara to Yosemite Valley. 

Yosemite Valley to San Francisco. 

San Francisco to Del Monte. 

Del Monte to Santa Cruz 

Santa Cruz to Lake Tahoe. 

Lake Tahoe to Castle Crag. 

Castle Crag to Portland. 

Portland to New York. 



Sweet Violets. 

There is a lady in Riverside whose correspond- 
ence is quite large, who never sends a letter with- 
out enclosing a few violets or some other 
sweet-scented flower. Violets are her favorite 
flower, however, and as she finds it eary to keep 
them in bloom the year round, especially In winter, 
she usually makes them her messengers of love and 
beauty and fragrance. 

Suppose every lady in California should do the 
same as this one does, what an advertisement it 
would be for the state. Millions of messengers 
every year telling of blue skies and balmy air filled 
with fragrance and beauty. 

—Riverside Press. 
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West by the Sunset Route. 

POINTS AND PRODUCTS BY THE WAY. 

From the quaint historic city of New Orleans 
through the bayou region of Louisiana, across the 
sugar and rice and cotton country, into the ca- 
thedral aisles of the vast pine forests— then beyond 
to the great plains of Texas, by the pillared canyon 
of the Rio Grande, past the sepulchral cleft which 
the Pecos has worn in the bosom of the earth, the 
Sunset Route of the Southern Pacific Company, 
takes its way to the Pacific. 

The long train moves swiftiy out of the yards, 
past the big shop with its oval front mantled with 
clinging ivy, jolting over switches and hurrying by 
long lines of freight cars. Now we catch a glimpse 
of the elevators, the river with its double fringe of 
shipping and the dark masses of the city beyond. 

The picture is but for a moment and the train 
rattles through Gretna and in a little time it is in 
a path cut through the great cypress forest. Now 
and again it opens into meadowy vistas where the 
succulent grasses seen? to invite to fat pasturage. 
Presently great suear plantations succeed the cy- 
press forests and Morgan City is reached. The 
steamers you see at the wharf are those of the 
Morgan Line, belonging to the Southern Pacific 
road and running from here to Brownsville, Texas. 

Their fleet of river steamers and barges navigate 
the Teche and its affluents, and bring down 
huge quantities of sugar and cotton and carry in 
return the supplies which the plantations consume. 

The Atchafalaya here so widens that it is called 
Berwick Bay and miiiions of the finest oysters in 
the world are grown here. 

Near New Iberia, some forty miles beyond Morgan 
Ctty, is Averys Island, where there are immense 
salt mines which are extensively worked. The 
deposit is known to be half a mile square and has 
been bored to a depth of 1200 feet without reaching 
bottom. Curiously enough the Tabasco pepper 
sauce found on tables all over the world is made 
only on Averys Island. 

Crowley is a great rice depot and the center of 
a section of wonderful beauty and fertility. 

Lake Charles is the most important town on the 
line between New Orleans and Houston, Texas, 
and near it are remarkable deposits of sulphur and 
petroleum. Lake Charles, Louisiana, and Beau- 
mont, Texas, are the eastern and western bound- 
aries of the denser of those great pine districts 
which fringe the Calcasieu, Sabine, Neches and 
Trinity rivers. 

The Southern Pacific runs through this splendid 
timber belt for a distance of some two hundred and 
fifty miles. There are great mills which annually 
transform rough logs into hundreds of millions of 
feet of merchantable lumber. At no other points 
in the world are the operations conducted on a 
vaster scale. 

Two hundred varieties of valuable timber are at 
their disposal, although the yellow pine is by far 
the most abundant. 

From Sabine to San Antonio there are a succes- 
sion of thrifty towns which bespeak local prosperity 
and enterprise. The roadway itself is a delight to 
the tourist. 

There is in all the country no more superb road- 
bed than that which the trains of the Southern 
Pacific traverse in their flight from the Crescent 
City to the Golden Gate. 

The tourist may stand for hours on the rear plat- 
form of the train anywhere across the wide plains 
of Texas or Arizona and see the same long, even, 
substantial line of rock ballast stretching out be- 
hind, each stone apparently laid with scrupulous 
care. 



At the station houses bits of garden brighten 
the landscape, and the symbol of the company is 
conspicuously wrought in stone to diversify some 
otherwise waste place. 

It was near Crosby, Texas, eighty-four miles 
west of the Louisiana line, that the battle of San 
Jacinto was fought April 12th, 1836, and the inde- 
pendence of Texas practically secured. 

We all know that Texas is a big State, but we 
are apt to forget just how great an empire it is. 

Even when we recall that it is 800 miles from 
east to west and 750 north and south, it does not 
give us so clear an idea as to remember that either 
of these distances is almost equivalent to a journey 
from New York to Chicago, or from Chicago to 
New Orleans. Texas is eleven times as large as 
the State of New York. It is two hundred and 
eleven times the size of Rhode Island. Its navi- 
gable rivers equal those of any other five States 
and there are 9500 miles of railroad within Its bor- 
ders. 

We think of it as an agricultural State, but it has 
vast deposits of coal, iron, copper, gypsum, salt, 
asphaltum and petroleum. 

Houston is a great big bustling city and eleven 
trunk lines of railway center here. As a cotton 
market it outranks all other cities of the South- 
west, except New Orleans. The receipts of the 
staple are in excess of 400,000 bales per year. 

San Antonio, of old time interest and latter day 
progress, is counted the most beautiful city between 
New Orleans and Los Angeles. Its many cloistered 
missions with their beautiful frescoing, the great 
cathedral of San Fernando on the military plaza, 
and the Alamo are places of deep interest. 
Selected from "Through Story land to Sunset Seas," 



TRANS-PACIFIC. 

Owing to demands made on their facilities by 
the Government for the transportation of troops 
and supplies to the Philippines, the service of the 
trans-racific steamship companies is at present 
somewhat interrupted, but they are still caring for 
all business offering. Now that the Pacific is rid of 
the Spanish fleet and all fear of disaster is removed, 
the regular tide of travel to the Hawaiian Islands 
and the Orient will be resumed, it is expected, in 
greater volume than usual. 

The S. S. Gaelic, arriving at San Francisco April 
30th, made the voyage from Yokohama in 18 days, 
10 hours and 16 minutes, and from Honolulu in 7 
days and 5 hours. Among her passengers were Col. 
H. A. Sawyer, a British Army officer, Messrs. R. 
Hoeckert, E. Biederman and F. Schrismann of 
Zurich, and Edgar Buchard of Hamburg, Germany. 
The Gaelic also brought a party of immigration 
commissioners from Japan on their way to Peru, 
Messrs. N. Kasai, T. Horikiri, K. Tabaka and T. 
Tanaka. 

Sailings for the ensuing month of steamers of the 
Pacific Mail and Occidental and Oriental Steamship 
Companies will be as follows : 

S. S. Belgic Saturday, June 18th. 

S. S. Peru Tuesday, June 28th. 

S. S. Coptic Thursday, July 7th. 

Departure of steamers is usually about 1 p. m. 

Subsequent sailings will be given in next issue of 
SUNSET. 

Steamers for Panama and principal Central 
American ports leave San Francisco on the 8th, 
18th and 28th of each month. 

All offices of the Southern Pacific Company will 
quote rates and furnish tickets for passage on these 
steamers. 
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Hotel Del Monte. 

The late rains have brightened the foliage and added 
greatly to the charm of the scenery hereabouts. 

After a very successful winter season preparations 
for the summer have been in progress and by the time 
this reaches the reader the tide of summer gayety will 
be in full swing at this matchless resort. 

Dr. Humphrey and party in private car Lucania 
were here for several days last month. 

Quite a large party of guests from Auburn, New 
York were here in May, including Mr. Chas. E. Thorn 
and wife, Miss Thorn, Miss Kate Laning, Miss K. L. 
Hayden, Mr. A. A. Boyd and wife and Miss Gladys 
Boyd. 

Recent arrivals of New Yorkers include Mr Edgar 
T. Welles, Vice President of the Wabash Railway, 
Mrs. E. T. Welles and Miss Alice Welles, Mr. T. E. 
Stillman and family, Mrs. Isaac P. Martin, Mr. T. 
San ford Beatty. Miss Alice H. Bergen and Miss 
Katherine R. Wood. 

Mr. R. C. Kerens, President of the Los Angeles Ter- 
minal Railway spent a portion of May here accom- 
panied by his daughter. 

Hotel Del Monte is now conducted entirely on the 
American plan. 



Long Beach. 

The Chautauqua assembles here July 18th and con- 
tinues till August 13th. The assembly promises to be 
more than ordinarily successful and many prominent 
persons are to take part. 

Two Encampments are to be held here in September. 
The G. A. R. (including the States of California and 
Nevada) and the Uniform Rank Knights of Pythias. 

The City of Long Beach was incorporated lately and 
many improvements in sidewalks, parks and lights are 
in progress. 

A large number of families are already here from 
points in Arizona, choosing Long Beach for a summer 
home in order to give their children the advantage of 
the exceptional school facilities. 

Mr. Dobbins of Pasadena is building a fine residence 
here as are also a number of other wealthy people who 
winter in Pasadena. 

Dr. H. S. Gordon and family of Tombstone, Arizona 
will summer at Marine Cottage. 

Mr. E. R. Waite of San Bernardino has moved his 
family here for the summer. 

The fishermen have been enjoying rare sport on the 
pleasure wharf — herring, barracuda, rock bass and 
sea bass being plentiful. 



breakfast room, overlooking the ocean and entirely 
enclosed with glass. 

Another novel feature is a fish grill room decorated 
in a unique manner with a combination of nets, lines, 
sea moss and shells suggestive of sea food which will 
be made a specialty in this room. 

A cement sidewalk twenty-four feet wide has been 
laid from the beach to the hotel and the new tennis 
courts and croquet grounds. 

Wide lawns interspersed with flowers and shrubbery 
have been grown between the hotel and the beach and 
a large pagoda furnished with easy chairs has been 
placed in one of the lawns. 

New bathing suits have been provided for this sea- 
son at the Arcadia Bath House. 



Santa Barbara. 

Santa Barbara for some reason enjoys unusual popu- 
larity with bridal couples. On one day there were no 
less than six happy pairs on the broad veranda of the 
Arlington Hotel. 

The last monthly statistics published place Santa 
Barbara in the lead among California resorts, for even 
temperature and absence of winds. 



Santa Monica. 

Hotel Arcadia is rapidly filling up for the summer 
and every mail brings demands for reservations. 

The fast beach trains from Los Angeles have been 
placed in service by the Southern Pacific for the 
summer travel. 

Construction is expected to commence soon on the 
new pleasure wharf to be built by the Santa Monica 
Beach Improvement Co. 

Very extensive improvements have been made in the 
Arcadia Hotel, among them the construction of a new 



Santa Catalina. 

After the most successful winter season in its his- 
tory Santa Catalina enters on the summer campaign 
with a large contingent of visitors at the Metropole 
and the various smaller hotels, fish biting voraciously 
and everything going with equal snap and vim. 

The Metropole has been enlarged to double its 
former size and many new cottages have been built. 



Pacific Grove. 

Pacific Grove always beautiful, is looking its love- 
liest now, with its wealth of flowers, its grand old trees, 
and its picturesque surroundings all under the bluest 
of skies. The month of June will bring besides the 
regular quota of summer guests, about three hundred 
students and teachers for the summer School of Science 
and Letters which opens June 6 for three months. 
There will be a large corps of instructors from Stan- 
ford, the University of California and the University 
of the Pacific, and great interest is being manifested in 
the work. 

A large number of cottages are already rented and 
engaged for this coming month and the Hotel El 
Carmelo has had numerous applications — all of which 
promises a successful season at this most popular 
watering place. 



Paso Robles. 

Since the last issue of Sunset Paso Robles has 
passed into possession of a syndicate of bankers and 
capitalists of San Francisco, Santa Cruz and San 
Luis Obispo. It is the intention of the new owners to 
greatly improve the service. 

Mr. Otto E. Never, formerly superintendent of the 
German Hospital, and connected with several of the 
leading hotels of San Francisco, is the lessee under 
the new management. That his guests may have 
the best pnd purest food obtainable Manager Never 
has arranged to secure milk, cream, eggs, and other 
supplies from the well known ranch of the Santa 
Ysabel Company, two miles below Paso Robles on 
the opposite side of the river. 

Mr. Timothy Hopkins and family and Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Schussler and daughter are among recent 
guests at Hotel El Paso de Robles. 

It is reported that Mr. Herman Oelrichs, who 
spent some time here last summer, will include 
Paso Robles in his outing itinerary again this season. 

Mr. W. M. Coward of 11 Montgomery street, will 
represent the interests of the hotel in San Francisco. 
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YOSEMITE. 

A new route to the Yosemite has been opened via 
Southern Pacific to Oakdale, Sierra Railway to Chinese 
and thence by stage. 

Through sleeping cars run daily between San Fran- 
cisco, Chinese and Jamestown ; also between San Fran- 
cisco and Raymond, and tickets arelon sale which allow 
passengers a choice of routes, going via Raymond 
and Wawona and returning via Oakdale or vice versa. 

The Yosemite season opened nearly three weeks 
early this year owing to the light snows in the moun- 
tains and already over three hundred and fifty people 
have gone in by the Wawona Route alone. 

Among the early May visitors were : Mr. Rolla V. 
Watt and wife of San Francisco; Prof. J. N LeConte, 
Prof, and Mrs. Geo. Stratton, Prof, and Mrs. Wm. 
Ritter, Mr. Colby, Miss Hobson and Prof. C. L. Cory, 
of the University of California ; Mr. Fock and family 
of Batavia, Java; Count Christian Grof. Dohner, 
Count Chas. Grof. Dohner and a party of forty Ray- 
mond and Whitcomb excursionists. 

There was a light fall of snow and some rain in the 
valley about May ioth. 

The Prince of Belgium and partv were guests at the 
Wawona Hotel en route to Yosemite last month. 

The California Fish Commission are operating the 
Wawona Hatchery and have placed one half-million 
eggs from the Salino, Irideous and Mykiss trout in the 
lakes and streams in the vicinity of Wawona. 

A. A. Boyd and Mr. C. E. Thorne of New York 
recently spent two weeks in the valley and left i egret- 
ting their inability to make a longer stay. 

The Yosemite Commissioners are discussing a pro- 
ject for the construction of a new granite hotel in the 
valley to cost $50,000. 

Plans will be secured and it is said to be the inten- 
tion of Gov. Budd to call attention to the needs of an 
appropriation for this purpose, in his message to the 
legislature. 



CORONADO. 

Contrary to general experience here, the month of 
May has been quite lively, and has almost taken off 
the old name of being the dullest month of the year. 

Repeatedly large hauls of fine fish, barracuda, 
albacore, sea bass, sea trout, silver salmon, and a score 
of other good varieties have been made here recently. 
A fleet of fine small yachts is maintained, and visitors 
from all parts of the globe enjoy the excitement of the 
sport. 

One of the improvements inaugurated by the man- 
agement of Hotel del Coronado has been the building 
of a large tank, filled with fresh salt water daily, where 
fish caught by the fleet are placed alive, to remain 
until desired by the hotel. 

Gen. M. Churchill and niece, Miss Mary G. Pratt, 
have returned from their pleasure trip to Honolulu and 
Japan. Gen. Churchill declares that the Japanese are 
friendly to the United States, and that there need be 
no trouble feared from that nation in the settlement of 
the Philippine difficulty. 

Frank Greenall and wife, of England, are here for 
the summer, having come down from Montana by the 
Southern Pacific, of which they speak in terms of high 
praise for its good management and courtesy to the 
traveling public. Mr. Greenall has purchased a yacht 
and proposes to thoroughly enjoy life until November, 
when he will return to England. 

Samuel Travers, a prominent citizen of Worcester, 
Mass., is among recent arrivals over the Sunset route. 
He came from El Paso, after having visited the City of 
Mexico, and declared that it was an ideal trip, giving 
one a new idea of the United States as well as of the 
intensely interesting nation adjoining us on the south. 

Dan Warren, the well-known mining man of Mon- 
tana, is due to arrive in a few days, to join his wife, 
who has spent the winter here. 



. The big Raymond and Whitcomb party arriving here 
last week, after having made the tour through Mexico, 
spoke in admiring terms of the sumptuous service of 
the Sunset route from El Paso west. 

Godfrey brothers, of New York, are among the most 
enthusiastic fishermen staying at the hotel. They go 
out off the hotel twice a week, and invariably return 
with fine catches. Last week they caught 179 yellow- 
fin, 1 halibut, 1 black bass and several other fish, be- 
tween breakfast and lunch. 

The Coronado Golf Club recently reorganized will 
erect a new club house this season. The new structure 
will be in the bungalow style, one-story, with its dark 
green roof projecting over a wide veranda, extending 
around the building. 



Miscellaneous. 

The tavern of Castle Crag opened this year June 1st, 
two weeks earlier than usual. 

The Truckee and Tahoe Stage Co. has been re- 
organized and in addition to new equipment provided, 
arrangements have been made to keep the road be- 
tween Truckee and Tahoe City thoroughly sprinkled 
throughout the season. 

The Kings River Canyon countrv is coming into 
prominence as an outing resort It is a delightful and 
healthful locality and besides the good hunting and 
fishing afforded it possesses scenic features second 
only to Yosemite itself. 

The Cedar Grove Hotel conducted by Hugh Robin- 
son, whose address is Millwood, Fresno County, Cal., 
is reached by stage from Visalia to Converse Basin, 
thence by horses over a new and easy trail. 

A new summer camping resort has been established 
on the banks of Sonoma Creek near El Verano. 



Railway Improvements. 

An extension from Thibodaux to Napoleonville, La., 
$% miles long will soon be built by the Southern 
Pacific. 

All the various railway corporations in California 
whose railways are operated by the Southern Pacific 
Company, were recently consolidated under the title 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company. 

A new branch of the Southern Pacific Company's 
lines extends from the county seat of Ventura County, 
California to Nordhoffa distance of 15 miles. 

There are two trains each way daily except Sunday. 

The productive Ojai Valley and the beautiful section 
about Nordhoff and the Matilija Hot Springs is thus 
made accessible. 

This line was constructed by an independent cor- 
poration but came into possession of the Southern 
Pacific Company May 1st. 

A branch road from Pomona southward to Chino 
is now completed and will soon be placed in operation. 

Twenty-five additional tank cars are being built by 
the Southern Pacific for the transportation of crude 
petroleum from the Los Angeles oil fields. 

The branch Southern Pacific line from Ventura to 
Oxnard, the site of the beet sugar factory, has been 
completed and will probably be put into immediate 
service. 

The Astoria and Columbia River railroad connect- 
ing with the Southern Pacific at Portland and with 
the Northern Pacific at Goble has been opened for 
traffic. 

A corps of engineers has commenced the work or 
preliminary survey for an extension of the Southern 
Pacific line from Visalia to Exeter, a distance of twelve 
miles. When commenced, the construction of the line 
is expected to occupy about one month. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Fresno has obtained 
permission from the Southern Pacific Company to 
erect a building in the depot park, where an exhibit 
of the products of Fresno county will be maintained. 
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THE EMBARKATION During the week in 
OF TROOPS FOR THE ^ hl £? *o£ T -n " umbt [ 
PHILIPPINES. °J SUNSET will be put 

to press, many stirring 
scenes have been enacted in San Francisco, the 
principal American port of the Pacific— scenes 
which the dailies declare have had nocounterpart 
since the days of *6i. It might with truth have 
been said the scenes attendant on the embarkation 
of troops for the Philippines have no counterpart 
in American history. 

Many times the citizen soldiers of the great 
republic have shouldered the musket and gathered 
to repel invasion or preserve the integrity of the 
nation, but never before have we witnessed the 
embarkation of troops destined to do battle on a 
foreign shore. 

The cheering of the multitude, and the tramp of 
thousands of feet, " keeping time to the wild, grand 
music of war." have been heard far above the roar 
of traffic on the great streets of the city that lead 
down to the dock of the Pacific Mail Company, 
where the ocean going steamships lay that were 
to bear away across the sea the sons and brothers 
from so many homes. 

The streets were packed with people, business 
was suspended, and cheers rent the air as com- 
pany after company, all in heavy marching order, 
tramped steadily by. Thousands of the thought- 
less who came to view the scene as to a holiday 
parade turned homeward with saddened hearts as 
they saw the gray-haired mother or devoted sister 
give a last farewell to some sturdy soldier, and a 
realizing sense of the true import of the scene came 
home to them. 

Twenty or thirty years hence, mayhap, in the 
home he has left will be treasured an age-yellowed 
scrap-book wherein is an account of deeds of valor 
performed by that loved one ere he fell at the last 
desperate charge ; or some may possess a portrait 
of a bearded young officer scarce resembling the 
private who to-day marched forth in the ranks. 

As the vessels steamed out of the Golden Gate 
on the afternoon of May 25th, the whole city of 
San Francisco gathered to do homage to the brave 
hearts who sailed westward, and bid them god- 
speed. Though strangers to many, all felt that 
they were our brothers and our sons, blood of our 
blood and bone of our bone. 

They goto face the perils of the sea, the diseases of 
an unfriendly clime and the assaults of a cruel foe. 
AH honor to them. If by chance the white dove of 
peace should come between the opposing nations 
ere a single charge shall have been fired from their 
muskets, the honor is yet theirs and the memory 



of their devotion to the call of country should 
make those who remain at home better men, more 
and more resolved that the corruption of political 
ideals should cease in a country that produces such 
sons as these ; and that the sordid aims of com- 
merce shall henceforth cease to rule the sympathies 
of this people. 

WHERE SUNSET SUNSET circulates in every 

CIRCULATES. state and territory in the Union, 
in Canada and Mexico. 

Its principal channel is through the leading 
coupon ticket agents of the various transporta- 
tion lines; but it is also mailed to the General 
Passenger Agents, General Freight Agents, Assist- 
ant General Passenger Agents, District and 
Traveling Passenger Agents of all railway lines, 
to hotels, to commercial bodies, libraries, Y. M. C. A. 
and kindred organizations. 

It is also distributed by the agents of the 
Southern Pacific at all stations on that company's 
lines. There is a large and constantly increasing 
exchange list of friendly publications. 

With such channels of circulation its opportuni- 
ties for usefulness to the "Western Empire" are 
great. To embrace these opportunities and deserve 
the approval of other workers in the field is the 
ambition of SUNSET. 

We wish to here repeat the announcement made 
in our initial number that the aim of this publica- 
tion is to present in a convenient form information 
concerning the great states of California, Oregon, 
Nevada, Texas, Louisiana and the territories of 
Arizona and New Mexico and their resources for 
the husbandman, stockman, miner, tourist and 
healthseeker. 

OUR COVER. We would state for the in- 
formation of those who may not 
be familiar with the scene that the pictorial cover 
design of SUNSET represents a sunset at the 
Golden Gate, the entrance to San Francisco bay. 

Competent judges have pronounced it a most 
excellent portrayal although of course lacking some- 
what by the absence of color effects. 

At the right of the channel is seen the Point 
Bonita lighthouse and at the left the historic Fort 
WinfieldScott. 

A CALIFORNIA The April number of the Land 

MAGAZINE. of Sunshine announces the 

" League of Western Writers " 

who have joined hands in the production of ths 

typical western magazine, to wit : The Land of 

Sunshine. 

Among them appear the names of Ina Coolbrith, 
Theodore H. Hittell, Frederick Webb Hodge, Mary 
Halleck Foote, Margaret Collier Graham, David 
Starr Jordan and a score of other no less notable 
western writers. 

The Land of Sunshine is now in its eighth vol- 
ume and the fact that these have cared to ally 
themselves with the publication is evidence that 
it was already beyond the formative as the typical 
western magazine. 

The Land of Sunshine is published at Los 
Angeles and independent of its literary features 
and excellence, has been and is one of the most 
powerful influences in making known to the world 
the climate and resources of California. 

Its work in this particular is of a character that 
has none of the earmarks of boom effusions but 
appeals in the most rational manner to the judg- 
ment of the best class of citizens and is correspond- 
ingly convincing and valuable. 

It goes to the roots of things and without weary- 
ing with the superficial, conveys the meaty facts of 
the present and future greatness of California. 



SUNSET 

A Railway Weather Bureau and Its 
Value to the Public. 



The work of the United States Weather Bureau 
and the Signal Service has been constantly growing 
in value and the benefits have been more and more 
apparent to agricultural interests generally, as the 
work came to be better understood and the farmers 
learned to avail themselves of the predictions. 

By reason of its great scope and the wide terri- 
tory to be covered the work of the Weather Bureau 
is still confined to comparatively few important 
points. But the climatic peculiarities of the Pacific 
Coast and the sensitive character of the fruit prod- 
ucts, as well as their great value, has led to the 
establishment by the Southern Pacific Company of 
what is in effect an auxiliary weather bureau. This 
auxiliary bureau does not of course attempt the 
scientific work of the Government bureau, but it 
supplements it in transmitting predictions, etc., which 
is of inestimable benefit to the smaller communities 
beyond the reach of the Government bureau. The 
Southern Pacific Company has supplied suitable 
instruments to 181 stations between Ashland, Ore- 
gon; Ogden, Utah, and El Paso, Texas, and obser- 
vations are taken at each of the 181 stations at 
7:00 A. M. and 2:00 P. M. 

The state of the weather, direction of the wind, 
temperature, rainfall for the past 24 hours, rainfall 
for the season and also at the same date for the 
preceding season is recorded; and at nine important 
points the barometric pressure is also recorded. 

Daily telegraphic reports are forwarded from 
each point to the central office in San Francisco, 
where they are tabulated and compared. 

In addition to the weather statistics, telegraphic 
weekly crop reports are received from 52 important 
producing centers giving accurate information con- 
cerning progress in planting, growth or harvesting, 
according to the season. The approximate vintage 
from the wine-growing districts, the grain from 
the wheat fields, oranges from the citrus groves, 
and fruit from the cannery or drier. 

The information thus obtained is placed at the 
disposal of the Agricultural Department, which 
avails itself of it to amplify that obtained by its 
own observers. 

The predictions of the Weather bureau are for- 
warded by telegraph from San Francisco to 22 sub- 
stations. This number is increased up to 84 in case 
of rain or frost, according to the territory affected. 

The Southern Pacific Company extends this ser- 
vice to many other points without charge by for- 
warding over its own wires all important predictions. 

A frost is indicated for Southern California, and 
lo, the warning is flashed over the wires to every 
city and hamlet In the territory affected, tributary 
to the Southern Pacific, and by nightfall everything 
that can be done to ward off the frost from the 
fruit has been accomplished either by the prepar- 
ation of smudge fires or irrigation. 

A hot norther is predicted, and with the warning 
the irrigating ditches are filled or fruit ripe on the 
trees that would bedessicated by the wind is picked 
and in refrigerator cars, ready for market, by the 
time the wind arrives. 

Not alone through the tax collector does the 
railway contribute to the common good. 
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The appreciative recognition on the part of the 
Press of our efforts towards " Publicity for the 
attractions and advantages of the Western 
Empire " is gratifying to the Southern Pacific 
Company the publishers of SUNSET, and the 
numerous employees whose contributions have 
given variety and value to its pages. 



There Is an immense chalk deposits at Arroyo Grande which Is 
said to be In its natural state purer than the commercial article. 
Nearly all the chalk used In the United States has heretofore 
been imported from England. 

A new court house Is to be constructed at Sonora, Cal. 

Neatly eleven thousand carloads of oranges have been shipped 
from Southern California this season. 

A warehouse at Hueneme contains 48.000 sacks of barley, 
58,000 sacks of beans and i8cco sacks of wheat 

It Is reported that a magnificent hotel Is to be erected on 
Orange Grove Avenue, Pasadena, between Colorado and Grove 
Streets. The cost Is estimated at $350,000. 

A cable Is to be laid between San Pedro and Avalon, Catalina 
Island. Heretofore a carrier pigeon service has been the only 
means of communication aside from the dally mail by boat. 

Only one State, Louisiana, exceeds California In the quantity 
of sugar manufactured. 

Healdsburg is to have a new electric light and water works 
plant, costing $80,000. 

The longest lumber flume in the world Is that conveying lum- 
ber from the Sierra forests to Red Bluff, a distance of forty-eight 
miles. 

The Commercial Bank of North Ontario was recently organ- 
ized with a capital stock of $25,000. 

There are now stored in warehouses at Montaivo, Ventura 
County, preparatory to shipment, over 1,700 tons of Lima beans. 

New wells at Coalinga, Fresno County, now give that district 
a petroleum product of 800 barrels dally. 

There are fifty-seven county seats in California. All but six 
have railway connection with the outside world. 

Free mall delivery has been inaugurated at Napa. 

Eight miles from Callente there Is a sheep-herding camp, and 
so far about 17,000 fleeces have been clipped. The wool is being 
hauled to Callente. About fifty Spanish shearers are at the 
camp and It is reported that they are greatly interested in all war 
news that comes.— Kern County Echo. 

Deposits at the local banks In Pasadena, Cal., average $125 
per person for the entire population, and at Riverside, Cal., $145 
for each person, being $1,000,000 for 7,000 people. 

The first box of ripe cherries for the season of 1808 left Vaca- 
vllle on April 15. consigned to the Earl Fruit Company, Chicago. 
The cherry crop in northern California promises to be very 
large. 

Anaheim thought she ought to have a cannery. Anaheim got 
herself together, subscribed $25,000 worth of stock and will have 
a cannery running this season. That's business. The farmers 
raise the fruit and the farmers own the cannery. They will get 
two profits instead of one. That's more business. Good, live 
people, Anahelmers.— Redlands Citrograpb. 

Another oil discovery has been made In Solano county, this 
time near Vallejo. 

The construction of modern dry docks at Algiers, near New 
Orleans, La., and at Mare Island, near San Francisco, has been 
authorized by the House Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The capital stock of the new bank organized at Covlna, Los 
Angeles County, Cal., is $25,000. 

Glenn County will soon erect a hospital at Willows. 

Spain has 7,548 miles of railroad, or 4-3 miles to each 10,000 of 
population. California has 5,360 miles of railroad, 44.7 miles to 
every 10,000 of population. If railroads mean civilization then 
California stands t, 000 percent ahead of Spain In that respect 
at least.— Redlands Citrograpb. 
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person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific Company. 



A gifted young lady asks," Why is Uncle Sam's latest achieve- 
ment like a woman's throwing a stone ?" 

You give It up of course, and then she says : 

" Because he aimed at Cuba, in the West and hit the Philippines 
In the East."— 'Philadelphia Ledger. 

Customer: " I'm looking for a tall man with one arm.*' 
Floorwalker : " Certainly. The remnant counter Is just across 
the store."— Puck. 

I shot an arrow In the air, 
Not knowing where It would descend ; 

But I didn't find it, later on. 
Stuck in the heart of a friend. 

The thing went through a window pane 

Just four feet, seven Inches square ; 
It cost my last week's wages ! I've 

Quit snooting arrows In the air. 

— Cleveland Leader. 

"Mamma, I dess you'll have to turn the hose on me " 
"Why, dear?" 

" 'Tas I've dot my 'tocklns on wrong side out." — Chicago Daily 
Tribune. 

The man who choice language commands 

May talk on all subjects at will ; 
But his wisdom excels if he understands 

Just when and where to keep still. 

— Chicago Record. 

Parson—" Ah, my friend, rum brought you here, of course ! I . 
too, used to drink, but for ten years not a drop of liquor has 
passed my lips " 

Convict—" 'Scuse me, pard, but I don't want to hear no hard 
luck story now. I've got troubles of me own."— Life. 

"The language of you Americans Is very difficult for me to 
understand, remarked the visiting Englishman. " In what 
way?" asked his American friend. "Weil, Mr. Ten spot said 
that golf made him tired, and I replied that I did not know that he 
played golf, and he admitted that he did not. Now, how could 
golf weary a man who does not play the game?"— Puck. 

Jack—" I say, Jim, why arn't you calling on Miss Jones any 
more?" 

Jim—" Djn't ask me, Jack; the reason Is a parent."— Harvard 
Lampoon. 



Pacific Coast Conventions. 

The foilowing meetings will be held during the 
month of June on the Pacific Coast. 

For these occasions the Southern Pacific has 
made reduced rates of one and a third fare (on the 
certificate plan) for the round trip from all points on 
its lines in the state where the meetings take place. 

Annual Convention Camp Meeting. Seventh Day 
Adventists, St. Helena, May 26th-June 16th. 

Hopkins Seaside Laboratory Session, Pacific Grove, 
June 6th. 

Prohibition Party State Convention, Fresno, June 
8th-9th. 

Grand Lodge Knights of Pythias, Dominion of 
Nevada, Carson City, June 9th. 

Grand Parlor Native Daughters of the Golden West, 
Woodland, June I4th-i8th. 

Annual Meeting California State Dental Association, 
San Jose. June 2ist-24th. 

State Christian Endeavor Convention, Los Angeles, 
June 23d. 

Encampment Central California Veterans Reunion 
Association, Los Gatos, June 27th-July 9th. 

Any agent of the Southern Pacific Company will sell 
tickets to the place of meeting from one to two days 
in advance, at the regular one way fare and furnish a 
receipt, which, when attendance of the holder at the 
meeting is certified to bv the proper officer, and other 
conditions are complied with, will entitle the original 
purchaser of the ticket going, to return at one third 



A Vacation Department Store. 



Jt^HEN you seek a rest from " the 'customed 
Vl/ cares" a multitude of resorts beckon, each with 
peculiar attractions, and the choice of the one where 
you can obtain the benefits sought and the max- 
imum of pleasure, in the brief time allotted to an 
outing, is a serious problem. After all, you say, it 
is a matter of taste. What pleases one will not 
please another. To one, Santa Cruz represents the 
acme of recreation delights, — to another Santa 
Catalina is the ideal of his vacation dreams. 

Generally speaking, the resorts are of two groups, 
the sea and the mountains. Having fixed on the 
mountains the rest is easy, for our vacation depart- 
ment store will please you. There you are as cer- 
tain of satisfying your individual needs and 
tastes as you are of finding a pair of shoes or 
a yard of muslin at a city depatment store. 

It is not a resort but rather a group of re- 
sorts, the plainest camp life may be enjoyed at 
one, the most aristocratic social functions at an- 
other, and so on. All are so closely related that 
you may transfer your allegiance from one to the 
other (if perchance the pleasures of the first 
choice pall) almost as easily as you can go on 
your shopping tour from the dress goods counter 
to the drapery department; and yet each is 
insular, distinctive, and radically different in 
method and in many of the enjoyments afforded. 

To-day you may capture the gamy trout, to- 
morrow startle the grouse and quail from their 
leafy coverts, canter over the hills or along the 
shores of a lake, or climb some rugged peak of 
the high Sierra ; the next day visit the feeding 
grounds of deer in some secluded mountain 
meadow, or trip the mazy waltz at the swellest 
ball of the season. And at all times a magazine, 
hammock and swing, or mossy bank beneath 
the pines, and countless minor pleasures of the 
restful sort are at your command. 

What is it? Where is it? It is a beautiful 
lake on the borderland between two great States, 
one mile above the sea, two thousand feet deep, 
rimmed by mountain peaks, forested and snow- 
decked, towering from three .to four thousand 
feet above it, and domed .by an -Italian sky. 

This is Lake Tahoe. 



Its transparent waters teem with trout of large 
size and the woodland brooks adjacent abound with 
the smaller but no less active variety. 

Around the shores of the lake are hospitable 
taverns, elegant hotels, princely villas, and uncon- 
ventional camps. 

It affords such a diversity of recreation and com- 
bines so Thany beautiful features that it can truth- 
fully be said to be unique among the mountain and 
lake resorts of America. 

Only the lakes of the Adirpndacks resemble it 
and they lack the sublimity of the mountain peaks 
of the high Sierra. 

The surface of Lake Tahoe is about 220 square 
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Pier, Tfthoe City. 

miles, being 23 miles in length, with a breadth of 13 
miles. It has a known depth of 2,000 feet, and an 
elevation above sea level of 6,280 feet— higher than 
the highest peak of the Adirondack range. 

Aside from its vacation delights the scenic glories 
of Lake Tahoe are worthy of attention from the 
most traveled. 

The lake is the central figure in a grand amphi- 
theatre of pine-clothed, snow-crested mountains, 
entirely encircling it except at one point and both 
the mountains and the lake gain in scenic interest 
from their association. 

To localize a familiar verse, 

Girt round with rugged mountains the 

fair Lake Tahoe lies, 
In her blue heart reflected, shine back 

the starry skies; 
And watching each white cloudlet float 

silently and slow, 
You think a piece of heaven lies on our 

earth below ! 

On the borders of Lake Tahoe are no less than 
seven public resorts, not to mention the 
numerous villas and private preserves, en- 
sconced in a half hidden bay, or capping a 
promontory. All these resorts share in the 
pleasures and beauties of the grand old lake 
and mountains, and yet each possesses dis- 
tinctive characteristics, given in part by some 
peculiarity of topography, and in part by the 
proprietors or habitues of the place. It is the 
old story of "birds of a feather," etc. 

These* summer homes are in daily com- 
munication with each other and the outside 
world bv the new steel steamboat Tahoe— a. 
wonderful craft for these waters, fourteen 
miles from the railroad. 

This steamer can easily accommodate two 
hundred passengers, is double-decked, 
lighted by electricity, fitted for steam heat- 
ing, and has an electric searchlight. 

The speed of the Tahoe is about 23 miles 
per hour. 

At all the public resorts a degree of liberty 
obtains that is only limited by the ordinary 
amenities of life, and one may be as exclu- 
sive, or as social, as it pleases him. 

He may lounge and loaf the whole day 
long, devote himself to the summer girl, or 
tone his muscles and nerve by a pull at the 
oar«. or a tramp over the hills. 

Among the happy customs of the locality 
is the lighting of bonfires at even-tide. 

After the dinner hour, when the guests at 
McKinney's are grouped under the pines dis- 
cussing tne day's catch of trout, the explora- 
tion of some unnamed bay, or hazardous 
mountain climb, a sparkle is seen across 
the la«$ that broadens into a flame— at the 
signal a heap of pine knots at McKinney's 



to another. 



is lighted, and further 
down another, and 
then another, until 
the whole lake shore 
glows with the an- 
swering beacons, 
which tell of happy 
gatherings sending 
out their light of 
recognition and com- 
panionship, to their 
comrades on the fur- 
ther shore. 

Another feature is 
the wholesale visit- 
ing from one resort 
To-day clan McKinney one hundred 



strong, embark in their shallops and head for 
Emerald Bay, where they are received with open 
arms and all make merry together. 
To-morrow from Glenbrook comes a throng of 

§ay people to Tallac, where a ball is arranged in 
leir honor, and the festivities extend to the fol- 
lowing day. 

And so the vacation season passes, alas ! all too 
soon. 

He who cannot find among such a variety his 
ideal summer home is certainly hard to please. 

To notice the resorts and their possibilities a 
little more in detail let us first look to the avenue of 
approach : 

This is via the Southern Pacific Company's 
Ogden route, 200 miles from San Francisco, or 625 
from Ogden to Truckee ; thence by stage 14 miles 
along the beautiful Truckee river (the soie outlet 
of Lake Tahoe) to Tahoe City, beyond which the 
steamer conveys you to the resort of your choice. 

From San Francisco the route, after leaving the 
bay shore hills, is through rich valleys to the State 
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Capital, Sacramento ; or as one writer has put it : 

*• Through grain fields by the or*** ^.>h 
islands of vines and fruit trees '< 
green shores of oak and'cottonwoo< 

Beyond Sacramento is the climb 
of the mountains to an elevation * 
of 7017 feet, among the now all 
but deserted hydraulic mining 
districts of the old days— Dutch 
Flat, Gold Run, Alta, and Iowa 
Hill. J 

From the crest and as the I 
descent is made to Truckee, the ! 
beautiful Donner Lake, of mourn- 
ful memory, is in view from the 
car window. There are two 
dally trains and sleeping cars run 
through from San Francisco. 

Truckee reached, the stage ride 
along the Truckee river is com- 
menced in the fine new coaches 
of the re-organized stage com- 
pany, which has also shown its 
enterprise and interest in the 
comfort of its patrons, by sprink- 
ling the road the entire distance 
from Truckee to Tahoe City. 

Tahoe City is a comfortable 
resting place, near where the 
Truckee river flows from the lake. 
ft occupies a small tableland com- 
manding a fine view of the lake, 
and there are good hotels here a 
needful equipment for boating anc 
ing can be obtained. 

It is the starting point of the si 

Tahot, for her daily circuit of the , 

and the first stopping place thereafter is 
McKinney's. Comfort is King and Freedom is 
Queen at McKinney's, and "a Royal Good Time" 
is the central idea 
in the Constitu- 
tion under which 
they reign. A 
neighborly spirit 
pervades all the 
habitues of the 
place, and a 
cheery wholesome 
welcome is ex- 
tended by those 
who have pre- 
ceded you. no less 
than by the hosts 
themselves. 

Will you row ? 
If you are a guest 
your boat is 
moored at the 
little pier— go and 
loose it— the oars 
are there, likewise 
a rudder, there's 



no one to ask and no fees to pay. Will you fish ? 
tka iir^ s an( j the hooks are ready for you. 
e likewise free to guests, in the plain 
fortable hotel, which, with the cot- 
tages, accommodates about one 
hundred and twenty-five persons. 
Under the pines are seats and 
swings, hammocks and croquet; 
and saddle horses and conveyances 
are to be had at reasonable rates. 
The variety of recreation possi- 
ble is almost unlimited. 
Mirror Bay, Quail Lake, Iron 
s Springs and Rubicon Springs are 
points of interest or pleasure reached 
from McKinney's, the first within 
walking (or rowing) distance, the 
last a matter of several miles. 

The waters of Rubicon Springs 
are bottled for the market and 
shipped via McKinney's. 

Emerald Bay is the next port of 
the steamer, so called from the 
bright emerald hue of its three miles 
of water, as contrasted with the 
indigo blue of the main body. 

Kirby's is a collection or neat 

and comfortable cottages on the 

shore of the bay, where you may 

spend with pleasure and profit a 

few days or the entire time allotted 

for an outing. 

rtte Island, near the head of the bay, 

/hereon is centered the romance of the 

he island is the one-time home of a 

ptain Dick by name, who loved it so 

wished it to be his last resting place 

anu carvcu in the ledges his own tomb. But the 

tomb is still empty, for the old Captain set out on 

a cruise one day from which he has never 

returned Near Kirby's are Eagle Falls, which 
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are noted for their 
beauty rather 
than their magni- 
tude. 

Tailac, at the 
southern end of 
the lake, is per- 
haps the most 
populous of all 
the Tahoe resorts. 

Its patronage is 
select and it is a 
place of great 
activity from a 
social as well as 
from the stand- 
point of the 
sportsman. 

To the natural 
advantages of 
location, in a 
beautiful pine 

grove meadow, at the foot of lofty mountains, 
with lakes and attractive forests grouped about, has 
been added a strictly first-class modern hotel, pro- 
vided with steam heat and baths, and accommo- 
dating, with the cottage annexes, about two 
hundred and fifty guests. 

A well-stocked livery stable, a fine pier, power 
launches, boats, canoes, and a complement of acces- 
sories for hunting and fishing add to the pleasures 
of guests. 

Parts of the grounds have been artistically em- 
bellished with cultivated flowers and parts remain 
in utter wildness and primeval beauty. 

Some of the most charming of the Sierra lakelets, 
and most striking mountain views, are accessible 
from Tailac— by name, Tailac Park, Castle Lake, 
Fallen Leaf Lake, White Cloud Falls and Float- 
ing Island Lake. 

The most notable excursion, however, is that to 
the summit of Mt Tailac (9,715 feet). More than 
twenty lakes can be seen from the isolated peak of 
Tailac, and the almost unobstructed view includes 
the mountains back of Yosemite, the 
range leading up to Mt. Whitney, 
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Emerald Bay. 

Turning from Tailac— Yank's, Bijou, and Hobart, 
are visited by the steamer Tahoe, and these succeeded 
by Glenbrook, the home port of the steamer. 
.Much lumber, is manufactured here, the material 
for which is gathered from various points on the 
lake, by flume and logging railway, and rafted to 
Glenbrook. 

The product is marketed by way of Carson City, 
Nevada, conveyed thence by a switch back rail- 
way to the summit of the dividing range and by 
flume beyond. 

The mills, machine shops, modest business 
houses, and community of workers add a com- 
mercial interest to the outing attractions of 
Glenbrook. 

The welfare of guests is carefully looked after 
at the two excellent hotels here. 

There is a stage line from Glenbrook to Carson 
City, and visitors to the Tahoe region, can vary 
the route, incoming or outgoing, at a small ad- 
ditional cost. The trip to Carson City occupies 
about two and one-half hours, and connection is 
made with trains of the Virginia 
and Truckee R. R. for Reno, 
*iat point with the 
:rn Pacific overland 
is east and west, 
ther resorts of the 
Lake Tahoe coun- 
try are, Deer Park 
Inn, situated in 
an interesting 
and romantic 
canyon near the 
Rubicon 
Range. It is 
a n attractive 
mountain re- 
sort two miles 
from the Truc- 
kee and Tahoe 
Stage road, 
and eleven 
miles from 
Truckee. 

There are valu- 
able mineral 
springs here and 
he rustic inn holds 
i enviable reputa- 
or good food and 
y serving. 
: a number of well 
it streams in che 
vicinity, ana a tennis court, croquet 
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grounds, and a well stocked stable, are auxiliary to 
the Inn. 

Webber Lake, some twenty-six miles from 
Truckee, is reached by stage. It is a splendid 
camping and fishing ground. There is a good 
summer hotel, boats and all necessary outing 
facilities. 

Lake Independence is another good fishing and 
camping resort, reached by only sixteen miles of 
staging from Truckee. It is very romantically sit- 
uated under the shoulder of Mt. Lola, and in 
general affords pleasures similar to Webber Lake or 
Donner Lake, the last named being only two and 
one-half miles from Truckee, which is headquarters 
for visitors to this Sierra gem. 



WHAT IT COSTS TO LIVE. 

For the convenience of those who may contem- 
plate an outing at Lake Tahoe the following ap- 
proximate table of hotel rates is appended : 

Per Pfr 

Day. Week. 

Tahoe City $2.00 $12.00 

McKinney's 2.00 10.00 

Kirby's 2.00 . . 

Tallac 2.50 15.00 

Glen Alpine Springs 1500 

Glenbrook 2.00 12.00 

Deer Park Inn 2.50 10.00 



Tallac, Lake Tahoe. 



POSSIBILITIES FOR MANUFACTURERS IN ARIZONA. 



Arizona offers considerable water power and an 
abundance of raw material capable of being wrought 
into useful shape. An enterprising man with cap- 
ital will be embarrassed where to choose. For 
instance, it is roughly estimated that there are 
20,000 square miles of timber land in Arizona. The 
Mogollon forest alone is about two hundred miles 
long and sixty miles broad, forming a belt of mag- 
nificent pine timber nearly as large as the State of 
Maryland. In fact, there are hundreds of millions 
of feet of marketable lumber, some of it accessible 
to railroads, and a good deal of it, of course, that is 
not. 

Thousands of hides are annually shipped from 
Arizona and brought back again in the shape of 
saddlery, boots and shoes. The territory is rich in 
tannning material, in the shape of barks, shrubs 
and canaigre. Why should not this wealth of 
material be manufactured at home ? 

Millions of pounds of a superior quality of wool 



are also sent out of the country every year, to be 
made up into woolen fabrics, while many of the 
rivers flow in idleness. 

Paper, rope and mats can be made from the 
agave and the amole, native Arizona plants. In- 
deed, the texture and finish of papers made from 
these fibres are excellent They ought, and no 
doubt will, some day, supplant wood pulp and 
other cheap substitutes for rags. These shrubs 
are found growing in every valley and on every 
mesa and hillside, so that there is quite enough for 
all the paper manufacturers who read these lines. 

The making of soaps, candles, matches, and 
straw goods, beef and pork packing, fruit and 
vegetable canning, and a dozen other industries are 
practicable. In Phoenix, a town of 12,000 inhab- 
itants, there are ice factories, planing mills, iron 
foundries, machine shops, cigar factories, beehiv 
and fruit box factories and canneries, already 
operation. — The New Arizona. 
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A Great California Industry. 



In the days of '49 the original California boom 
was born of the discovery of gold. 

Many and varied are the industries which have 
arisen since then, all in their way adding to the 
wealth and glory of the State. 

All are familiar with the remarkable development 
of the orange growing industry and later that of 
the growing of deciduous fruits for shipment to 
distant markets and for packing, and these are, 
perhaps, the most recent of the great industrial 
movements in California. 

But the greatest and most wonderful activity is 
yet before us in a reversion to the industries of 
mining and its affiliated interests; or perhaps we 
should say a revival, for there is no abandonment 
of the later pursuits, for In fact every one will 
receive renewed impetus from the awakening in 
mining. 

The mountains of California are to-day alive with 
an army of prospectors that is dally receiving ac- 
cessions. 

Many have supposed that California had long 
since been so thoroughly prospected that there was 
no longer any chance for a " strike." 

But Tn the early times the search was only for 
the richest mines— fortune pockets, and much was 
passed over as unworthy of notice that would now 
be considered valuable. 

There are to-day hundreds of mines in California 
and thousands of undiscovered deposits that while 
not justifying the employment of machinery will, 
even, when worked by primitive methods pay good 
wages for an indefinite period. 

There are many mines that have been made val- 
uable by the improvement of methods and the 
cheapening of mining machinery. 

Other factors in the development of gold mining 
are the extension and improvement of transportation 
facilities for ores from previously inaccessible dis- 
tricts, and the transmission of electric power. 

The effect of the two last named is well set forth 
in the following interesting account from the pen of 
Mr. B. T. Booze, of the condition of the mining 
industry in Tuolumne, Mariposa and Calaveras 
counties : 

Lack of railway facilities in the counties of 
Tuolumne, Mariposa and Calaveras has for many 
years been felt by the mine owners of those coun- 
ties, and although some of the richest mines in 
California are Located in the counties named, their 
development on a large scale has been seriously 
hampered because of the lack of transportation 
facilities. The hauling of ores across the moun- 
tains to the nearest railway point has been for 
many years attended by great expense and loss of 
much valuable time. In consequence, many mines 
of undoubted value have remained undeveloped, 
their owners preferring to await the time when im- 
proved transportation facilities were inaugurated to 
resuming operations on their premises with inevit- 
able loss. 

The Sierra Railway Company of California was 
incorporated under the laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia in January, 1807. The work of construct- 
ing the line began at Oakdale on March 24th, 1897, 
and was prosecuted with great vigor. The nature 
of the country for twenty miles in an easterly 
direction was such that the work was speedily com- 
pleted. For the distance mentioned the line passes 
through a fine wheat and farming country, but for 
the balance of the distance it is grazing and 



mineral land. Twenty-nine miles from Oakdale is 
Don Pedro station and when the line reached that 
point, on August 10th, regular freight and passen- 
ger service was inaugurated. The extension of 
the line to Jamestown was at once proceeded with 
and it was completed to that point on November 
8th, 1897. The business of the road now consists 
largely in the carrying of ores, delivery of ma- 
chinery and supplies to the mother lode country 
from the Stanislaus River on the north to Coulter- 
ville on the south covering a distance of about 43 
miles of an exceedingly rich mineral country. 
Tuolumne and Mariposa counties entirely and the 
greater part of Calaveras are tributary to this line. 
This means not only the development of the rich 
agricultural and mining interests of these counties 
but a constantly increasing freight and passenger 
business for the road. 

With respect to the mining interests in Tuolumne 
county the names of the principal mines are as 
follows, showing the number of stamps operating 
and th$ product of each mine for the year 1897: 

NUMBER 
NAME STAMPS PRODUCT 

Rawhide Mine 40 $500,000^0 

Longfellow Mine 5 not known 

Little Gem 10 5.<mxmx> 

Dutch. 30 9oo.ooo.oo 

App. . . . 20 50.000.00 

Santa Ysabel ao 35.000.00 

Jumper ao 240.000.00> 

Eagle-Shawm ot .30 30,00000 

Golden Gate 20 21 5,000.00 

' Star 10 34.oooam> 

Keltz 15 30,000.00 

Belllvtew 10 30.000 00 

Black Oak. .30 150.000.00 

Confidence 40 25,000.00 

Dead Horse ... ... 20 75,000.00 

Lady Washington 10 20,000.00 

In addition to these there are twenty-two other mines with mill* 
aggtegatlng over two hundred stamps, the product of which Is 
not de^nltely known. 

The^Rawhlde Mine, one of the most famous in 
the country, is accredited in the table above with a 
total output of $500,000 but It will probably 
approximate one million dollars and possibly exceed 
that amount. 

The following mines are being prepared for stamp 
mills, and it is likely that the number of stamps 
shown above will be increased one hundred per 
cent : 

Gagnere, Gold Bug, Alameda, Alabama, Junc- 
tion, Columbus, Consuello, Goldwin, New Years, 
Ready, Marble Point, La Estralla, North Star and 
Black Warrior, Tarantula, Hibbing, Rappahan- 
nock, Draper, Carlotta, Grizzley, Providence, Belle, 
Boston, Lost Fox, Pennsylvania and Mt. Jefferson. 

While the gravel mines are not nearly so 
numerous as they were in the long ago, those who 
permit themselves to imagine placer mining in this 
country is played out were never more mistaken in 
their lives, and the immense gravel deposits and 
pre-historic river beds offer labor and princely reward 
to thousands for a century to come. 

Tuolumne County in addition to its mines 
possesses a belt of the most magnificent sugar 
pines in the State. These pines cut 50,000 feet to 
the acre, worth in the market from $40 to $60 per 
thousand feet In the South Grove about 300 giant 
sequoias rear their proud tops to the sky. Vege- 
tables and alfalfa grow in abundance. The county 
contains nearly 400 miles of water ditches and 
flumes. These were originally built to facilitate 
mining operations, but in the past five years they 
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have been fouod very useful in irrigation. The 
county has an area of 1,349,920 acres; unentered 
government land 700,000 acres ; assessed value of 
property about $5,000,000; population estimated to 
be 10,000. 

Mariposa County is devoted to mining, stock 
raising and the exhibition of beautiful scenery, 
which is the delight of tourists from all parts of 
the world. Mariposa has excellent prospects as to 
fruit culture, having a famous fruit belt along the 
western slope of the Sierras, and now that the 
question of transportation is solved, her fruits and 
nuts will win a name for themselves in quality and 
quantity. The timber supply of this county is 
almost inexhaustible, some of the trees being the 
largest in the state. 

The development of the agricultural resources of 
Calaveras County is no longer shrouded in 
uncertainty. She has orange trees bearing heavily, 
over thirty years of age, and as for peaches, plums, 
etc., and small fruits they grow with marvelous 
fruition in almost all parts of the county. Like all 
the foothill counties Calaveras has a soil 
and a climate varying with the elevation. 
Old mining flumes have been turned 
into irrigation canals till the county has over 
600 miles of storage reservoirs and canals. The 
county raises grain solely for home consumption, 
but in lumber, cattle and gold it ships heavily each 
year. That these shipments will be doubled within 
a short time there can be no question. Calaveras 
has an area of 668,000 acres, of which about 
1 50,000 is unentered Government land. Its popu- 
lation is about 10,000. 

The invigorating effect of the construction of the 
Sierra Railway Company of California upon the 



industries of the counties mentioned is already 
quite apparent in the increased demand and activity 
in all branches of business. Many mine owners 
who were forced in the past to haul their ores and 
supplies for forty or fifty miles, are now, in conse- 
quence of the great reduction in distances, duplicat- 
ing both their mining and milling capacities. The 
railway taps the center of the mother lode, which, 
of course, is the scene of the greatest activity. 
Dozens of mines, using in the aggregate £00 
stamps, are situated within a radius of ten miles 
from Jamestown. 

Now that Jamestown is the terminus of the road, 
the village has undergone a magical change. 
Formerly a prosaic town to the citizens, to which 
the arrival and departure of stages were great 
events, it has now thrown off its swaddling 
clothes and assumed a metropolitan appearance, to 
which the shrieking locomotive gives due impress- 
ment. In fact, Jamestown will be converted into 
a modern city with avenues and streets properly 
laid out, and with water, electric and sewer 
systems, plans of which are now under considera- 
tion. A large hotel with every convenience has 
been erected. A local bank, through which will be 
conducted all of the business of that section, 
has been organized. It is expected that this insti- 
tution will do an immense business, as the bullion 
produced in the vicinity of Jamestown amounts to 
over $300,000 per month. A number of real estate 
agents and contractors are already in the field and 
assisting in the development of the section. The 
Sierra Railway Company is prosecuting many per- 
manent improvements in the town, as Jamestown 
will, in all probability, be the terminus of the line 
for some time to come. 
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An Outing at Eagle Lake, |r^^^ N N ? A ^ 



Eagle Lake is a small but charming body of water 
in eastern Texas, about seventy miles west of 
Houston, on the line of the Sunset Route. 

The following description of a pleasant day's 
outing, from the pen of the railrway agent at this 
point, will be found interesting to those who may 
possibly sojourn in that locality. 

Having promised some of my friends that if they 
would pay me a visit, I would give them a day's 
good sport on the lake, I was much pleased to see 
them aiight from No. 19 Monday evening, and with 
a hearty grasp of the hand and a fish-hungry look 
exclaim, "We have come to enjoy the fishing trip 
you promised us on the ' lake.' " After all ar- 
rangements for the following day's sport had been 
completed, trout and bass lines found in order and 
bate provided, the evening was spent in recalling 
past fishing trips and planning what we would do 
on the morrow. I advised an early turning in as we 
would be called at sunrise for the start to the lake. 
Promptly at 5 o'clock the alarm went off, sounding 
as Dewey's guns must have sounded to the Span- 
iards at Manila. In a few minutes we were ready 
for a cup of coffee and a quick lunch, and then the 
start for the lake. After a walk of fifteen min- 
utes through the bracing morning air we arrived at 
the handsome pavilion and boat landing erected by 
the enterprise of Captain Wm. Dunovant. Quickly 
arranging with the gentlemanly keeper for a boat, 
we pulled out into the lake. Many were the ex- 
clamations of surprise at the beauty of the lake 



and the lilies that nodded at us on every side, with 
their heads turned towards the rising sun, and 
their beautiful white and golden petals kissing the 
waves. Soon, however, the natural beauties of the 
lake were forgotten in getting our trout lines in order 
for trolling. After three trips up and down the 
dear waters we had landed nine speckled beauties 
and were ready to pull back to the landing for a 
fish dinner and rest, under the spreading and moss- 
grown live oaks that line this beautiful sheet of 
water. 

After Old Lorraine (without whom the lake 
would be incomplete) had turned our speckled 
trout to a beautiful brown, the hungry look on 
the faces of my friends gradually disappeared. 
Smoking, spinning yarns, and sleeping under the 
shade of the old oaks made time speed rapidly 
until at 4 P. M., when out we started for another 
fish, this time for perch. Finding a suitable place 
we were soon busy catching the lively little fellows. 
After several hours of this sport we pulled back to 
the landing, having caught in our outing nine trout 
and one hundred and fifty-one perch. As this 
perchance may reach the eyes of some who are 
fond of fishing it might be well to say that the 
landing and pavilion are a pleasant fifteen to 
twenty minutes' walk from the "Sun set" depot. 
The pavilion is located out in the waters of the 
lake, and is surrounded with beautiful lilies, and a 
lovelier place or better fishing ground would be h 
to find. 
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Bartlett Spring. 

Lake County is a county of summer resorts, and 
if all other counties in the State were without at- 
tractions of this kind, Lake by itself could settle 
the " Vacation Question " for the entire Pacific 
Coast. 

Clear Lake, second only to Tahoe in size and the 
beauty of its environment, is situated nearly in the 
center of the county. On the west shore is Lake- 
port, the county seat, and a prosperous town of 
one thousand inhabitants. Several little excursion 
steamers ply on the lake between Lakeport, Soda 
Bay and other points of interest, and there are 
abundant attractions for boatman and fisher alike. 

There is a large number of valuable mineral 
springs in Lake County, the waters of which range 
in temperature from cold to boiling, and contain 
a wide variety of minerals, in many combinations- 
sulphurous, saline and iron. Their curative values 
have been repeatedly demonstrated by careful 
analysis and the test of experience. 

About each group of springs pretty summer 
resorts have grown up, offering endless opportuni- 
ties for healthful and inexpensive outings. Therein 
lies their chief charm. 

9 iThe hotels are attractively arranged, well man- 
aged, and planned with special reference to family 
life. 

The " children's and nurses' table " of the ultra- 
fashionable resort is unknown. Milk, eggs, berries, 
and other delicacies of the dairy and garden, are 



plentiful; and the children 
grow round and ruddy, and 
develop amazing appetites by 
their rambles among the hills. 
The scenery is varied and 
extremely picturesque; in gen- 
eral a mountainous country, 
its ruggedness is relieved by 
frequent undulating plateaus, 
forested with oak, pine, and 
luxuriant native shrubbery. 
From elevations, one looks 
down on pretty valleys, to 
which flow bright streams of 
mountain water, in frequent 
cascades and waterfalls— or 
across to succeeding ranges 
of green hills, fading away to misty gray at the 
horizon. 

1 he air is pure, light and dry, and the climate 
uniformly genial throughout the summer. 

Bartlett Springs is one of the best known of 
Lake County resorts. The main spring flows 
at the rate of no gallons 
per hour, and the virtue 
of its healing waters has 
been proved by more than 
half a century of use. 
They are highly recom- 
mended by physicians. 
As a pleasuring point 
Bartlett also excels and 
one of the largest and 
best equipped hotels north 
of San Francisco attracts 
thousands of visitors 
every year. 

In addition to the hotel 
there are for those who 
prefer a quieter life a num- 
ber of neat cottages fur- 
nished for housekeeping. 
Bartllett Springs is 
reached from San Francisco by rail to Sites (via 
Colusa Junction) thence by stage. 

Harbin, Howard and Siegler Springs are from 

twenty-two to thirty miles from Calistoga, and a 

daily stage connects at that 

point with Southern Pacific 

Company's trains. 

The waters of the large sul- 
phur spring at Harbins have a 
natural temperature of one 
hundred and twenty-two de- 
grees, and are especially bene- 
ficial in the treatment of chronic 
rheumatism and kindred dis- 
eases. 

Siegler Springs are both hot 
and cold and at one, a swim- 
ming pond two hundred feet 
long, sixty feet wide and six- 
teen feet deep, affords enjoyable 
bathing. The hotels, bath and 
spring houses, theatrical hall and 
cottages grouped in a natural 
park form a little villageof them- 
selves and present a charming 
appearance whether viewed 
from within or wtthotfg[, 
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Howard Springs number four- 
teen and are only a short dis- 
tance from Siegier's, at an ele- 
vation of two thousand two 
hundred feet. Thev consist 
chiefly of carbonated waters. 

Anderson Springs twenty-two 
miles from Calistoga is a ren- 
dezvous for the sportsman as 
well as the health-seeker, if, 
indeed, the enjoyable sport of 
hunting and fishing and the 
attendant exercise be not con- 
sidered quite as important a 
remedial agency as the mineral waters themselves. 
There are ample accommodations in both hotel 
and cottages at Anderson. 

Highland Springs are distant from San Francisco 
about twelve hours, nearly equally divided between 
rail and stage. They are but seven miles from 
Clear Lake. The thirty or more springs embrace 
a truly wonderful variety of mineral solutions, 
and Highland Springs rank with the best sanita- 
riums and watering places 
of the world. 

A new modern hotel 
was opened here last sea- 
son, providing more than 
ordinarily comfortable ac- 
commodations, and the 
cottages, baths and aux- 
iliary buildings are thor- 
oughly fitted and weli 
kept. The neighboring 
resorts in the beautiful 
country adjacent are 
reached by excellent roads, 
that make driving or bi- 
cycling a pleasure. 

Carlsbad, Gordon, As- 
torg, Allen and Adams 
Springs share with others 
named the climatic advan- 
tages and scenic charms common to Lake County, 
and all are reached via stage from Calistoga. 

Just over in the next county (Sonoma) are the 
famed Geysers, also accessible via Calistoga and 
a pleasurable stage ride— all too short— of twenty- 
six miles. Geyser Canyon is a great laboratory 
of natural curiosities, where boiling and spout- 
ing mineral springs issue from innumerable 
vents and fissures and a multitude of wonders 
demand attention. Here the 
visitor may enjoy natural steam 
bathb, or, if ailing, avail himself 
of the medicinal qualities of a 
score of waters variously im- 
pregnated with iron, alum, mag- 
nesia, potass and soda. 

Withal are the advantages of 
superb panoramic views in every 
direction, beautiful walks and 
drives, good fishing and hunting, 
a healthful and invigorating 
atmosphere, and a liberally man- 
aged and hospitable hotel. 

To all seeking the best of 
vacation benefits we would say, 
" When in doubt " go to Lake 
County or the Geysers. I 



Highland Springs. 



Pacific Coast Conventions. 

The following meetings will be held during the 
month of July on the Pacific Coast. 

For these occasions the Southern Pacific has 
made reduced rates of one and a third fare (on the 
certificate plan) for the round trip from all points 
on its lines in the state where the meetings take 
place. 

Annual Oregon Missionary Convention, Turner, 
Oregon, June 24th to July 4th. 

Encampment of the Central California Veterans' 
Association^ Los Gatos, June 27th to July 9th. 

Annual Camp Meeting Salvation Army, Oak- 
land, June 30th to July 17th. 

Southern Oregon Chautauqua, Ashland, Or., 
July i2th-2ist. 

Annual Assembly Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, Pacific Grove, July I2th-24th. 

Methodist Episcopal Camp-meeting, Beulah 
Park, East Oakland, July i5th-24th. 

Annual Encampment of the Central California 
Veterans Association, Sycamore Springs, July 19th 
29th. 

State Convention Christian Church, Santa 
Cruz, July 25th to August 8th. 

Any agent of the Southern Pacific Company will 
sell tickets to the place of meeting from one to two 
days in advance, at the regular one way fare, and 
furnish a receipt, which, when attendance of the 
holder at the meeting is properly certified to by the 
officer of the organization designated to act for it, 
and other conditions are complied with, may be 
presented to the ticket agent of the Southern Pacific 
Co., at the point where the meeting is held and 
will entitle the original purchaser of the ticket 
going, to return at one-third fare. 
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OUR 
SUPPLEMENT 



With the July number of SUNSET 
we present to our California 
readers a supplement containing 
tables of excursion fares to nearly 
every resort in the State, via lines of the Southern 
Pacific Company. 

In many instances the rates have been mate- 
rially reduced from the rates in effect heretofore, 
and the incentives as well as the possibilities for 
vacation travel are greater than ever before. We 
trust our supplement will be useful to you in 
planning your vacation. / 



Just now there are unusually low 
LOW RATES, rates being made for tickets from 
the Pacific Coast to the East. The 
conditions which brought about these low rates are 
abnormal and the rates are not likely to continue 
long at the present figure. 

What we wished to say, however, was that 
whenever you see a low rate advertised to any 
encampment, convention, or gathering of any kind, 
State or National, you may be certain that the 
Southern Pacific agents have just as low, and are 
able to give you valuable information concerning 
any trip, long or short. 

The Southern Pacific agents are promptlv ad- 
vised concerning the special rates and will tell you 
about it for the asking. 

Whether you are going east or west the three 
routes of the Southern Pacific, via New Orleans, 
via Ogden, and via Portland, and the large num- 
ber of connections with important trunk lines 
enable them to offer you superior facilities. 



Commenting on the recent fire at 
PATERNALISM. Tracy, San Joaquin County, 

California, which destroyed the 
entire business portion of the town, causing a loss 
of $100,000, the San Francisco Chronicle says (re- 
ferring to the lack of fire protection) : " The local 
theory seems to have been that, in case of need, 
the switch engines of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany would throw all the water required. " 
Another instance of relying on the railway com- 

f>any to perform duties belonging to the community 
tself. 

In many cases the Southern Pacific Company's 
lines in California have been constructed in virgin 
territory, where no traffic returns could be expected 
for some years ; and in the work of development, 
and the natural anxiety of the company for rapid 



colonization, they have aided communities in many 
ways not entirely within their province as carriers. 

This has begotten, in some small communities, 
a feeling of dependence to such a degree that the 
railway is looked upon as a sort of paternal corpo- 
ration, who might be expected to do for these 
communities anything which they neglected or 
were unwilling to perform for themselves. 

Failure to meet these unreasonable expectations, 
in some cases, has been the source of much of the 
enmity and antagonism displayed in certain local- 
ities, from time to time, against a corporation that 
has done much for the development of the Golden 
State. 

The decoration of railway 
THE DECORATION OF station grounds has be- 
STATION GROUNDS, come in the last few years 
almost a fad with certain 
ambitious managers, and their efforts have some- 
times resulted in increasing the monotony of travel 
by the uniformity of the grass plots and flowers 
with which the official garden* has sought to 
beautify the station grounds. 

The exigencies of traffic in many instances make 
any elaborate decoration impracticable, but it is 
certain that the most satisfactory results are ob- • 
tained on lines where the selection of material and 
its manipulation is largely left to the taste and 
pride of the local agent. 

On the Southern Pacific Company's lines, are 
many beautiful station grounds; and important 
additions to the list are made every year. 

The first care is, of course, the convenience and 
safety of their patrons ; but after this absolute neat- 
ness is insisted upon and a rigid inspection is made 
periodically. 

Many agents understand the importance of the 
ornamentation of the grounds about the depot, and 
a clambering vine over the ticket window, a trop- 
ical plant beneath the water tank supplying loco- 
motives, a tastefully arranged bouquet in the wait- 
ing-room, a rose garden adjoining the warehouse, 
instance their appreciation of the beautiful; and 
these seemingly trifling bits contribute much more 
to the pleasure of a journey than the more preten- 
tious station parks, repeated without variation 
for a day's journey. 

The individuality of the agent is given play, his 
preference for this or that flower manifested, and 
travelers experience a feeling of interest and satis- 
faction akin to the interest felt in the handsomely 
arranged store window or well displayed stock of 
the merchant. 

The agent occupies the same relation to the pub- 
lic as the merchant. He has transportation for men 
and goods for sale. If he is interested in display- 
ing his wares to the best advantage, in giving full 
values, and exerts himself in pleasing the public, 
he adds to the prosperity of the business and makes 
himself more valuable to the company he repre- 
sents. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that elaborate or 
extensive undertakings in the way of station parks 
are not, and should not, be required from agents 
whose duties are already multitudinous ; but the 
care of a vine, a tree, or bush, is a matter of but a 
few minutes a week, and these attractive features 
count in the semi-annual inspection. 

Among the charming bits of landscape garden- 
ing along the line of the Southern Pacific may be 
mentioned those at Arcade Depot at Los Angeles, 
Castroville, Del Monte, Stockton, Santa Monica, 
Niies and San Mateo. 

If you have found anything of value in Sunset do 
the publishers a favor by placing it where it will be 
read by others. 
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The Fishing Party. 

Wunst we went a-fishin'— me 
An* my pa an* ma, all three, 
When they wuz a picnic, 'way 
Out to Hanch's Woods, one day. 

An' they wuz a crick out there, 
Where the fishes is, an* where 
Little boys 't ain't big an' strong, 
Better have their folks along ! 

My pa he ist fished an' fished ! 
An' my ma she said she wished 
Me an' her wuz home; an' pa 
Said he wished so worse'n ma. 

Pa said ef you talk, er say 
Anything, er sneeze, er play, 
Hain't no fish, alive er dead, 
Ever go' to bite ! he said. 

Purt'-nigh dark in town when we 
Got back home; an' ma, says she, 
Now she'll have a fish fer shore! 
An' she buyed one at the store. 

Nen at supper, pa he won't 
Eat no fish, an' says he don't 
Like 'em —An' he pounded me 
When 1 choked! . . . Ma, didn't he? 

— Riley. 

The Lost Wife. 

The Southern Pacific Company and a theatrical 
gentleman were the stars in a performance played 
at San Francisco a short time ago which was not 
announced on bill-boards, heralded by press notices, 
nor elucidated by programs. It was half comedy 
and half tragedy, with a tinge of melodrama. 

The villain was as mild a mannered man as ever 
prescribed quinine and whisky, or who led his 
patients through coughin' to a coffin. When they 
are well enough, he plays poker with them ; when 
they are ill enough he doses them. Then his 
patients are (is) exhausted. So it was with the 
theatrical man. He caught a cold, the doctor 
caught him and later a game of poker caught them 
both. Unfortunately, there is a Mrs. Theatrical 
Man, who wasn't particularly dear except to mem- 
ory— while the game lasted. 

Mrs. Theatrical Man is a star of the first magni- 
tude in one of the most pleasing comedies that 
annually makes the Coast laugh. She was wor- 
ried by the disappearance of her husband and 
manager, but a husband is more easily found than 
a broken contract is mended, so when the time 
came, the company and the star went elsewhere to 
fill engagements. 

It was when the theatrical man woke up to the 
situation that the Southern Pacific Company ap- 
peared as the hero of the play. He remembered he 
had a wife, but inquiry at the local theaters failed 
to disclose her whereabouts. They had not been 
provided with an itinerary of the troupe's move- 
ments. So they solemnly shook their heads when 
he explained his loss and made remarks about 
troubles and a policeman. The man was non- 
plused. The local trips had been arranged for by 
the advance agent and he had not kept a copy of 
the itinerary. Then a brilliant thought struck 
him. He had heard that the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany owned California and had mortgages on the 
adjacent territory ; that it controlled the politics of 
the State, had a hand in the regulation of the tides 
and that it was mean enough to charge for its ser- 
vices and then turn most of the money over to 
its employees; so he resolved on a grand coup 
d'etat. 



The theatrical man went up to the general office 
and demanded his wife. 

The clerk who attended to him is used to the 
public. He did not call the police. He did not try 
to create a reputation as a humorist by asking him 
which one. Instead, he politely inquired of the 
gentleman the name of his wife. It was given 
him. 

Then came the final act which witnessed the dis- 
comfiture of the villainous doctor and the restora- 
tion of the lost one to his scenery and other be- 
loved etcetera. The general office keeps a kindly . 
eye on theatrical companies, and in this instant 
discovered the heroine in San Jose. The genu 
man was given explicit directions as to the proper 
way to reach that city, and, full of joy for his 
present success and misgivings for the future, he 
departed. 

The representative of the hero of the play re- 
signed his position as guardian angel and went 
back to his prosaic occupation of issuing instruc- 
tions to agents and then asking them why they 
disobeyed them. 

The curtain went down without applause. There 
was no one to applaud. The theatrical man was 
gone, the clerk was busy and the heroine uncon- 
scious of the play; yet the theatrical man will 
remember it long after he has forgotten his lines, 
the heroine will smile over her character as a lost 
wife long after oblivion has stolen away the indi- 
vidualities of her other impersonations, and the 
general office clerk— but there. The general office 
clerk never smiles except as a matter of business. 

The Scene Shifter* 

AN EXCLUSIVE OREGON PRODUCT. 

The fluid extract and elixir of Cascara Sagrada 
is highly esteemed by the medical profession. It is 
manufactured from the bark of the buckthorn bush 
and almost the entire world's supply of this bark is 
obtained from the vicinity of Coos Bay. 

Although buckthorn grows in many other locali- 
ties it has been determined by chemists that the 
species found near Coos Bay contains the active 
medicinal principles to a greater degree than any 
other. 



The letter of Cashier Hopkins of the People's 
Bank of Philadelphia, Pa., to his wife and daugh- 
ter before committing suicide is a pathetic warning 
to those similarly tempted. Here it is : 

For months I have been on the verge of insanity from trouble 
at the bank. After my first sleep of exhaustion I have fought 
the balance of the night through praying to God to get me out 
of my trouble, but It was of no avail. 1, some two years ago, let 
the Guarantors- Loper Company have some securities of the 
bank and could not get them back, and then from that I had to 
loan them money to keep them afloat, and my hand was in the 
lion's mouth and I could not get It out The only thing that has 
kept me alive was the hope that the tide would turn with them 
and 1 could get the securities back, but now I see it can never be. 
and I cannot bear this pressure on my brain any longer. I say to 
you this and swear It before Almighty God. never from Dec. 20. 
1869, until this moment have I ever spent a dollar on my family* 
my house or myself that was not earned by me and mine to spend. 
\ have to leave you to the mercy of a loving God. 

How many men after having made the first false 
move anticipating that it would be easy to with- 
draw should that be necessary, have found ulti- 
mately that they had put their " hand into the lion's 
mouth " of an irrevocable and damning fate! 

— American Banker. 



"Clarence, deah boy, the papahs say that Com- 
modoah Schley, don't you know, has weally holed 
this fellow Cervera." " Has he, deah boy? Isn't 
war so much like golf?" 
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YOSEMITE. 

The large travel to Yosemite still continues, and 
apparently the people of California are beginning to 
realize the possibilities of the Sierras for delightful 
summer outings. 

The excellent hotel accommodations, both in the 
Valley and en route, at Wawona and Ahwahnee, are of 
themselves incentives to travel. 

Among last month's visitors to the Valley were 
Mrs. J. O'B. Gunn and family, Mrs. C. A. Spreckels 
and party, Mr. Reuben Lloyd, and Senator Prank 
Moffitt and wife of Oakland. 

Commissioners Poote, Mitson and Givens, and Sec- 
retary Lerman and wife, also made a trip to Yosemite 
in June. 

The Wawona Pish Hatchery will close the first of 
July, after a very successful season. 

The fry is now being distributed through the Park 
by the Wawona Hotel Company under the supervision 
of Messrs. Shibley and Hunt. 

Dr. Strong and C. J. Cleveland of Saticoy, Ventura 
County, have just returned from a four weeks' outing 
in Yosemite. 

An excursion party, comprising most of the promi- 
nent educators of Southern California, will leave Los 
Angeles for the Valley July 5th. They will go via In- 
spiration Point, and return over the ''Meadow Road " 
from Glacier Point. 

Mr. William Thomas and party are in Yosemite 
National Park, with a complete camping outfit, with 
the intention of remaining some time. 

Mr. J. W. Zevely of Washington, D. C, has been 
appointed Acting Superintendent of the Yosemite 
National Park and will make his headquarters at 
Wawona. 



Lake Tahoe. 

A tri-weekly sleeping car for the accommodation of 
Lake Tahoe travel has been placed on the evening 
train from San Francisco, leaving that city on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

The Bay people will be well represented at Mc Kin- 
ney's this summer, and as low rates are announced 
from Central and Southern California a big travel is 
•expected from those sections during August and Sep- 
tember. 

Among the colony of San Francisco people estab- 
lished at the lake for the summer are the Hellmans 
and the Neustadters. Mr. Neustadter is one of the 
best fishermen who sojourns at Tallac, and he reports 
the sport good. 

The guests at McKinney's arranged a Red Cross 
benefit on the evening of June 20th, which netted a 
most enjoyable evening for all participants and nearly 
$20 for the benevolent purposes of the Red Cross. 

Among the June guests at McKinney's are J. C. 
Rowell, Mrs. E. C. Hadkins, Miss K. MacGowan and 
J. Marsden. 

Fine trout fishing is reported from Deer Park Inn, 
owing to the low water in the streams. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hoiace Smyth, D. H. Grubb and W. 
Hutchins. of San Francisco, and Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Wolf, of Stockton, are among the guests at Deer Paik. 



Castle Crag and Sacramento Canyon 
Camping Grounds. 

The Tavern of Castle Crag has been brightened by 
many new faces the last two weeks, and the adjacent 
points of recreation and sport have each received their 
quota. 

The new incline railway at Shasta Springs adds 
much to the convenience of cottagers at that beautiful 
spot. 

Side excursions at low rates are run from points 
in the Sacramento Canyon to Sissons and north to view 
old Shasta. 

Among the June visitors to the northern resorts are 
the Millers and Colonel Herman Bendel and family of 
Oakland, and W. P. Herrin and family. 

The new railway from Upton to McCloud River is 
being well patronized by sportsmen, who report 
famous fishing along that beautiful stream. 

An extra sleeper leaving San Francisco three times 
a week (Monday, Wednesday and Friday) has been 
placed on the Oregon Express to accommodate the 
growing travel. 

Pacific Grove. 

The month of June has brought many visitors to 
Pacific Grove, who are enjoying the perfect weather 
and the varied attractions of this most charming re- 
sort. Fishing for salmon, which is now running in 
great numbers in the bay, is one of the principal 
amusements. There are as many as seventy- five boats 
out each day, and it is a picturesque and animated 
scene, the fleet moving together from point to point, 
the white sails gleaming against the blue waters of the 
bay. ' Bathing is also an attractive feature, and every 
day the raft is reached by the more venturesome 
swimmers, while the timid ones are content to frolic 
in the shallower water near the shore. Swimming 
lessons are given daily by a competent teacher. 

Miss Spooner and Mrs. J. B. Locke of San Francisco 
are occupying their handsome new cottage for this 
season. 

The Polhemus family of San Jose are at their sum- 
mer home, The Yellow Jacket, and will entertain ex- 
tensively during the summer months. 

Mr. James of Bl Carmelo Hotel reports that there 
are quite a number of Eastern guests at the hotel, and 
all declare that Pacific Grove has no equal as a water- 
ing place in this country. Among the guests are Lieut 
Oba and Hon. S. M. Bradley of Chicago, Capt. Geo. 
Laney of St Louis, A. A. Post of New York, Burton 
W. St. John of Evanston, 111., and Rev. A. Kidder and 
daughter of Eau Claire, Wis., Mrs. D. Folger, Mrs. E. 
Clark and family, J. B. Stanford and family, all of San 
Francisco, and Mrs. C. T. Norton, Mexico. 



Long Beach. 

Long Beach is enjoying the largest and liveliest 
assemblage of visitors ever known here so early in the 
season. The bathing is as delightful as ever, and the 
facilities afforded by our substantial wharf has brought 
a fleet of twelve fine yachts, and more are expected 
soon. 

Mr. C. P. Barrows, a prominent fruit man of San 
Bernardino, is here for the summer. 

A large skating rink and dance hall is one of this 
season's additions to the amusement facilities at Long 
Beach. 

Geo. P. Taylor of Los Angeles is building an artistic 
modern cottage and expects to spend the greater por- 
tion of his time here. 

Mr. D. W. McLeod, President of the Fruit Growers* 
Association of Riverside, with his wife and two 
daughters, will occupy a cottage on Ocean A venae, 
and Mr. W. V. Newlin has taken the Stadacona cottage 
for the season. 
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Santa Cruz. 

Hotels at Santa Cruz report a brisk, early summer 
business, and evidently resorters are making an early 
start for their vacations. 

A big celebration is on the cards here for July 4th, 
and in addition to parades, sham battles, etc., a mimic 
" Battle of Manila " will be fought on the bay in the 
evening, forming a part of an elaborate pyrotechnic 
display. 

Commodore Wiltse, of the Pacific Yacht Club, has 
issued orders for a cruise to Santa Cruz, starting July 
2d, and it is expected that six or eight yachts will 
sail. 



Paso Robles. 

Hotel El Paso de Robles is already showing the re- 
sult of the new and improved management. The 
grounds about the big caravansary are in charge of a 
competent landscape gardener, and their beauty is a 
surprise to all travelers. The hotel and bath-house 
have been repainted, and many other minor improve- 
ments made. The fact that the culinary department 
is under the direct supervision of Mr. Otto E. Never 
has already influenced a number of San Francisco 
clubmen to spend their vacations at Paso Robles 
Springs. A musicale is given each evening on the 
spacious veranda of the hotel bv the famous Fuhrer 
quintet Among last month 's visitors were Judge Geo. 
H. Buck, of Redwood City ; Mrs. B. A. Peck ham and 
Mrs. Norton, of San Mateo. 

Game is plentiful in the hills lying west of the city, 
and many prominent sportsmen have engaged rooms 
at the "Paso Robles " for July 1st. 

One of the favorite rides is to the Santa Ysabel, with 
its charming little lake beautifully situated in the hills 
about two and a half miles from Paso Robles. 

The beautiful town of Paso Robles seems to have 
put on its Sunday clothes, and the well-watered roads 
are the delight of the horseman and bicyclist. 

Recent arrivals are W. H. Harris, manager of Hong 
Kong-Shanghai Banking Corporation ; N. Van Bergen 
and wife, H. L. Dodge and wife, C. R. Winslow, R. M. 
Carr, L. Metzgler, M. Metz^ler. M. E. Voigt Jose 
Costa, consul of Uruguay; Miss Costa, John F. Farley 
and wife, and Chas. L. Asher and wife. 



Santa Monica. 

Santa Monica never had such an inundation of 
visitors as she is now experiencing, owing to the 
capable and popular management of the Hotel Arcadia. 
Manager Miller is a manager in fact as well as theory 
and has succeeded in making the Arcadia one of the 
most attractive seaside homes on the southern coast- 
ranking with Coronado or Del Monte. 

Iu going over and around the house, it is interesting 
to note the originality with which so many of the 
improvements have been undertaken. Little things 
oftentimes attract one's attention even more than the 
large things. For instance, it is a little thing to see 
the elegant silver candelabra and tasteful silk shades, 
and vet the air of refinement and elegance, and the 
touch of home atmosphere that they give to the room 
is especially noticeable. 

In all the sleeping and living rooms throughout the 
house, pictures have been placed that are distinctively 
western. In one room will be found a spirited sketch 
by Frederick Remington, and in another a fine photo- 
graph of one of the old missions or an exquisite water 
color of the California poppy — the Copa de Ora. The 
pictures are not large, yet they give a California 
atmosphere to the room even when the blinds are 
down, and all the glorious surroundings of sea, moun- 
tain and flower-clad valley are out of sight. 

Another of the great improvements of the Arcadia 
Hotel is the new breakfast room. In reality, it is a 
large ocean parlor, open to the sea in three directions, 
so that no matter where the guest may sit he has the 
glorious outlook over the pearly-faced ocean. In 



addition to this, as Hotel Arcadia is located midway 
between Point Dumas on the north and Point Fermin 
on the south, not only is the ocean visible, but also 
the wide sweep of these outstretching arms in either 
direction. This beautiful effect is further enhanced 
by the glory of the Sierra Santa Monica on the north 
and the Palos Verdes hills on the south. Within, 
everything is as dainty and charming as it can be. To 
enjoy one's breakfast in this delightful outlook is an 
experience as unique as it is delightful. 

Then the fish grill room. Everything here suggests 
the sea. The walls are covered with greeu rag silk 
paper, suggestive of the depths of old ocean. All 
around the room and on all the pillars fish nets are 
artistically festooned and hung. Here and there' 
sailors' knots artistically made of the whitened rope • 
are to be seen, trout lines and baskets, fishermen's 
storm hats and sou' westers, anchors and anchor chains, 
oars, rowlocks, etc. In whichever way the eye looks 
it meets some reminder of the sea. 

In the center of the room is a fine plate-glass refrig- 
erator, and the various fish placed on plate glass and 
marble slabs on each side and below. As many people 
who come to the coast are not familiar with California 
fish, Host Miller hit upon the happy plan of placing 
upon each species of fish a silver tablet containing its 
name, so that henceforth there need be no difficulty in 
naming the fish of one's choice. The grill itself is the 
latest and best that modern skill and experience have 
devised, and the chef has demonstrated that his ability 
cau satisfy the demands of the most epicurean tastes. 

Hereafter Santa Monica will be an all-the-year-round 
instead of a season resort. With Los Angeles only 18 
miles distant and the frequent and rapid electric and 
steam transportation now afforded, it should be most 
popular with the winter tourist travel. 



AVALON, CATALINA ISLAND. 

With the favorite steamer Hermosa back from 
Alaska, and placed on her regular run to the island, 
Avalon may be said to be in the full tide of her sum- 
mer glory. 

In addition to the regular island residents from 
Southern California, there are many Arizona and New 
Mexico people here this season, and: a number of north- 
ern people. Among San Franciscans there are H. W. 
Lake, accompanied by his wife, arid Mrs. D. G. 
Mahoney and Miss Mahoney, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Flint, Will Lussier, J. W. Finn, Chester S. Smith, 
W. H. King and I. H. Donovan, while Sacramento 
sends Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Benton, and Oakland a score 
or more of well-known people : Mrs. W. J. Landers 
and family, Miss M. C. Sutherland, G. G. Fraser, 
George P. Curtis and Mr. and Mrs. M. C. Cohen are 
already here, and will be joined in July by Herbert 
Landers, W. W. Moore and family, Mrs. C. R. Palmer 
and the Misses Palmer. 

The fishermen are enjoying great sport with the 
yellow-tail jewfish and white bass, and the new moun- 
tain roads constructed by the Banning Company make 
many new excursions for the tally-ho parties and 
horsemen. 



Summer Literature of the Southern 
Pacific. 

The Southern Pacific Company has prepared a 
variety of summer literature, setting forth in a suc- 
cinct and attractive manner the features of Cali- 
fornia's seaside and mountain resorts. Most of this 
literature is in the form of handsomely illustrated 
folders, containing exact and reliable information 
concerning the pleasure, opportunities, hotels, cost 
of living, railway fares, etc. In many of them maps 
are shown. These folders on " Yosemlte," " Lake 
Tahoe and Sister Lakes," "Summer in the Santa 
Cruz Mountains," "Outings In the Mountains Near 
Shasta," " A Trip to the Geysers and into Lake 
County," " Pacific Grove," u Bartlett Springs," 
and many other points may be obtained from any 
agent of the Southern Pacific Company. 
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Will ox, Arizona : Fifty thousand head of cattle will be shipped 
from Wlllcox this year. 

Carpentaia, Cat. ; A seven-acre strawberry patch near Car- 
penterla nets Its owner $90 per day during the height of the 



Preuott, Arizona : A $30,000 sewer system Is to be installed at 
Prescott, and bids were opened May z8th for the construction of 
water works, to cost approximately $110,000. 

Corona, Col. : The Temescal Water Company are preparing 
plans for a pipe line thirteen miles long, three miles of which will 
be built this year. The estimated cost Is $65,000. 

HoUister, Col. : The Farmers' Hay Company of Holllster have 
just completed the largest hay warehouse In the State. It Is 
430x93 feet and has a storage capacity of 5.000 tons. 

Saw Mexi o : The value of the wool product of New Mexico 
advanced from $1,834,000 In 1895 to $7,650,000 In 1897, and a pro- 
portionate Increase Is promised for 1808.— ^American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter. 

Durham, Cat. : The Iron grain warehouse at Durham belong- 
ing to the Grangers' Business Association, is over four hundred 
feet long, seventy feet wide, and has a capacity of one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand sacks of grain. 

Puget Sound: Puget Sound has exported over ten million 
bushels of wheat, counting flour, since September 1. 1897. The 
amount Is nearly treble the total shipments of the twelve previous 
months and double those of the best grain shipping season here- 
tofore. 

Lebanon, Oregon : The product of the Excelsior Mills of Leb- 
anon Is about three million pounds annually, and Is the principal 
supply of that material for the Pacific Coast The Lebanon Paper 
Mills Is another large Industry, manufacturing straw paper for 
wrapping purposes. 

Summer land, Cat. : Summerland Is the only place In the United 
States where there are oil wells in the ocean. It Is on the beach 
tn Santa Barbara county, and the oil strata here extends several 
hundred feet Into the surf, so that there are now more oil derricks 
in the water than on the shore. 

Los Nietos, Cal. : For the season of 1897-98 the Los Nletos and 
Ranchito Walnut Growers' Association shipped ninety carloads 
of walnuts (18,181 sacks, or 2,023.962 pounds), the value of 
which was $755,541. The Association comprises growers In 
several adjacent towns In Orange and Los Angeles counties. 

Arizona : It is estimated that the wool clip sold in 1896 for 
about $1,730,000, and in 1897 for $6,400,000. These facts have 
instituted a boom throughout the entire southwest, and stock 
sheep that In certain districts could hardly be given away some few 
years since are now very valuable property.— Ameri< an Wool and 
Cotton Reporter. 

Lordsburg, S. M. : During the month of May the output of the 
Arizona Copper Company, Limited, located at Clifton, Arizona, 
was 1,981,575 pounds of copper bullion, and that of the Detroit 
Copper Company of Morencl. Arizona, for the same period 
1,090,900 pounds. This was all shipped to New Orleans, New 
York, and European ports via the Sunset Route of the Southern 
Pacific. 

Verdi, Nevada : As an Indication of the commercial Importance 
of Verdi It may be noted that the Verdi Mill Company, one of the 
principal industries of the town, employ about one hundred men 
the year round, and produce about eighty-five car loads of box 
s hooks monthly, in addition to a large quantity of lumber. The 
L oyalton Lumber Company and other large mills tributary to 
Verdi have an average capacity of thirty thousand feet per day. 
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To the Ends of the Earth. 
A Remarkable Educator. 

« 

One of the most valuable inventions of recent 
years is the Edison Projecting Kinetescope. 
Most of our readers are familiar with the won- 
derfully realistic moving pictures it produces, but 
for those who are not, the pictures may be briefly 
described as animated magic lantern scenes. 

When the device was perfected the leading edu- 
cators of several nations were quick to sieze upon 
it as a means, second only to actual travel, for in- 
forming the youthful mind concerning the customs 
and scenes in foreign lands, the world over. 

The remarkable quality, of showing at their nat- 
ural size, fire engines, running men and animals, 
trains, waterfalls, steamships and street scenes, 
with all their complex action, produces a much more 
vivid and correct impression on the mind than it is 
possible to do by any other means, except actually 
viewing the scenes. 

The thought occurs, if the kinetescope can be 
made so useful an educator for the young, why not 
for older people. 

" Pictures speak all languages," but here is a 
picture which conveys not alone the form, but 
translates to all understandings, regardless of what 
their articulate language may be, the delicate gra- 
dations of meaning expressed by gesture and 
movement, which are sometimes so elusive when 
attempt is made to crystallize them into words. 

The Southern Pacific Company realizing the 
possibilities of the kinetescope for making known 
to the world the resources and attractions of the 
States through which their lines pass, have recently 
procured, at considerable expense, the reproduction 
of a number of the most typical and representative 
views both of scenic and industrial features. 

The importance of this enterprise will be under- 
stood, when it is known that it is not by arrange- 
ment for display of these scenes at a limited num- 
ber of places, but that they are listed in all the 
catalogues of the Edison Company's films, and 
to-day have made their way to nearly every civil- 
ized country of the globe, for the scenes have 
intrinsic merit and are not devoted to laudation of 
the railway's facilities. 

Many persons suppose that railway advertising 
is devoted chiefly to the publication of time-card 
folders and matter calculated to impress the public 
with the fact that this or that railway is " the only 
line," etc. 

With the Southern Pacific much the larger share 
of its advertising expenditure is in making known 
the advantages and opportunities of the Western 
Empire for sightseeing and business. 

There are machines for exhibiting kinetescope 
pictures in every civilized country of the globe, and 
the pictures of the Pacific Coast scenery, products, 
and methods of culture and of manufacture, which 
the Southern Pacific Company has caused to be 
taken, are available to all alike, and California's 
greatness may thus be known to the ends of the 
earth. 

Not alone through the tax collector does the rail- 
way contribute to the common good. 



A large party of about two hundred and fifty 
Christian Endeavorers from San Francisco and 
vicinity took advantage of the liberal rates made 
by the Southern Pacific Company and attended the 
State Christian Endeavor Convention at Los An- 
geles last month. They traveled in a special train 
of eight Pullman cars, and report an enjoyable 
trip. 
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AGENTS OF THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 



•* My wife," said the tall, lantern-jawed man, " is as womanly 
a woman as you could find, but she can hammer nails like light- 
nine." 

" Wonderful," sang the chorus. 

" Lightning," continued the tall, lantern- jawed man, " seldom 
strikes twice in the same place."— The Occident. 

" Ah. ha 1 " exclaimed the great discoverer, joyfully, " at last I 
have found the missing link." And crawling from under his bed, 
he proceeded to put the small gold affair In his clean cuff.— New 
York World. 



-You are painfully slow with your figures, Tommy. 
Come, now, speak up quickly. If your father gave your mother 
a $50 bill and a $30 bill, what would she have ? 
Tommy — A fit — Harper's Ba^ar. 

Oletimer— Is your married life one grand sweet song ? 
Newlywed— Well, since I gota baby It's more like a grand opera, 
with loud calls for the author every night. 

"I had an adventure the other evening," said Miss Autumn to 
a neighbor on whom she was calling. " It was quite dark and I 
saw a strange man just In front of me, and I ran until I was nearly 
exhausted." 

" And did the man get away from you? " asked little Willie, 
who was listening.— Cbiago News. 

An Irishman who was painting blinds fell from a ladder and lay 
unconscious on the sidewalk covered with green paint. One of 
the crowd that gathered asked what was the matter, to which 
another Irishman answered, " Bedad. I think he's had a hemor- 
rhage." 

Minnie— Papa Informed me that he was very much opposed 
to George. 

Violet— And what did you say ? 

Minnie— I notified Papa that intervention would mean war.— 
Puck. 

That the efforts of the publishers of Sunset are 
appreciated in California is evidenced by the follow- 
ing extracts from press notices appearing after the 
publication of our first number : 

Sunset is the name of a handsome magazine just is- 
sued by the passenger department of the Southern 
Pacific * * * Such works are a credit to any con- 
cern and are what help to bring people to this State.— 
Contra Costa Gazette. 

* * * It is a neat 16-page paper filled with in- 
teresting and valuable things illustrated.— Pasadena 
Daily News. 

One of the most unique, as well as the most beautiful 
of all the railroad publications we have seen lately is 
" Sunset" It is a magazine of only sixteen pages, but 
it is so charmingly written, so splendidly illustrated 
and so elegantly printed, that it is a joy and delight— 
Redlands Cilrograph. 

* * * It is a new monthly, compact, readable, 
well conducted and promises to be of special value to 
tourists. — Sacramento Record- Union. 

It sets forth the many advantages of the State in a 
striking manner * * The illustrations in " Sunset" 
are of a high order and the whole matter of the publica- 
tion is wotth careful reading.— Oro ville Register. 

* * * It is devoted to the exploitation of the 
west and southwest and presents a large number of 
interesting facts concerning those regions.— Gridley 
Herald. 
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BOSTON, MASS. -9 State Street. 

E E. CURRIER New England Agent 

BUFFALO, N. Y.-Room 280 Ellioott Square. 

W. J. BERG Traveling Passenger Agent 

CHICAGO, ILL.- 238 So. Clark Street. 

W. G. NEIMYER.. General Western Passenger Agent 
CINCINNATI, OHIO.— Chamber of Commerce Building. 

W. H. CONNOR Commercial Agent 

CITY OF MEXICO. 

G. R. HACKLE Y Commercial Agent 

DENVER, COLO.— 1112. 17th Street. 

W. K. MCALLISTER General Agent 

EL PASO, TEX. * 

T. E. HUNT Commercial Agent 
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J. R. CHRISTIAN Commercial Agent 
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HAVANA, CUBA. * 8 

G ALB AN & CO Agents 

HELENA, MONT. * 
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HOUSTON. TEX. * 

H. C. REESE Commercial Agent 

KANSAS CITY. MO.— Room 7, Exchange Building. 

C. C. CARY Commercial Agent 

LIVERPOOL. BNG.-25 Water Street. 

RUD. FALCK.... General European Passenger Agent 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. -229 South Spring Street. 

G. W. LUCE Assistant General Passenger Agent 

LONDON, BNG.— 49 Leadenhall Street, 18 Cocks pur Street 

RUD. FALCK. . . .General European Passenger Agent 
MANCHESTER, IOWA * 

S. L. C A RY Northern Immigration Agent 

MONTEREY, MEX. 

H. N. GIBSON Commercial Agent 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. * 

G. W. ELY Traveling Passenger Agent 

NASHVILLE. TBNN.-4 Noel Block. B * 

R. O. BEAN Traveling Passenger Agent 

NEW ORLEANS. LA. 

H. B. ABBOTT City Passenger Agent 

NEW YORK. N. Y.-349 Broadway. ^ * 

L. H. NUTTING Eastern Passenger Agent 

OGDEN, UTAH. 

C. A. HENRY Agent 

PASADENA. CAL. 

I. N. TODD Commercial Agent 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.— 109 South Third Street. 

R. J. SMITH Agent 

PITTSBURGH. PA.-711 Park Building. 

GEO. G. HERRING Agent 

PORTLAND, ORB. * 

0. H. MARKHAM General Passenger Agent 

REDLANDS, CAL. 

C. H . EATON Agent 

RIVERSIDE, CAL. * 

G. B . OCHELTREE Commercial Agent 

ROTTERDAM, NBTH.— 92 Wynhaven, S. S. 

RU D. FA LCK General European Passenger Agent 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

C. J. ELLIS Agent 

8ALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.-214 Dooly Block 

D. R. GRAY General Agent 
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FRANK DONNATIN Agent 

SAN DIEGO, CAL.-889 Fifth Street 

G. H. MCMILLAN Commercial Agent 
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G. W. FLETCHER General Agent 
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C. HAYDOCK Agent 

SAVANNAH, GA.-10 Bull Street 

C. W. MURPHY Traveling Passenger Agent 
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THOS. A. GRAHAM District Passenger Agent 
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L. E. TOWNSLEY Commercial Agent 
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C. J. JONES Agent 
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F. T. BROOKS Traveling Passenger Agent 
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J. G. MEYERHOEFER Commercial Agent 

Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed 
by the Southern Pacific Company, and Information con- 
cerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommo- 
dations, etc., can be obtained on application by letter or in 
person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific Company. 
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Sportsmen's Targets. 



^ 



TH E SEASON when deer and doves may 
lawfully become the target of the sportsman 
in California is rapidly approaching; and to 
those who have experienced the delights of a week's 
or a month's shooting among 01 
forests it brings promise of rare: 

Deer are reported in goodly 
numbers all along the lower 
mountains, and doves are un- 
usually plentiful in the valleys, 
owing to the scarcity of seeds 
in the hills on account of the 
dry season. The shooting 
will, therefore, be excellent, 
and, with reasonable modera- 
tion on the part of sportsmen, 
good bags may be made with- *, 
out dangerously reducing the 
breeding stock for next season, v 

UndeF the State law the } 
deer and dove season opened 
on July 15th, but this is short- 
ened in some counties by local 
enactment, so that in Colusa 
County the opening date is 
one month later, and in Lake 
and San Benito commences 
August 1st, Calaveras Septemb 
1st and Contra Costa July 2ot 
Several other counties have foi 
it expedient, in the interests of 
sport, to contract the limits 0. *..- 
open season. 

California is no less bountiful in sporting oppor- 
tunities than in other particulars ; and in this as in 



other joys of living, climate plays an important 

part, giving the widest range to the sports of the 

Golden State, as does the topography and varying 

altitude to the habits and characteristics 

'enizens of our fields, mountains 

rests. 

damping in California purely for 
he enjoyment of the nomadic life 
is fraught with pleasure, and, 
when to this is added the zest 
, of the chase, such an outing is 
! not soon forgotten. Many of 
the valleys of California are 
«. wooded like an English park, 
and a more delightful place for 
combined hunting and fishing 
does not exist than the 
meadows of the high Sierra in 
early autumn, or the densely 
wooded slopes of the Coast 
Range. The best camping 
grounds are usually co-incident 
with the best hunting grounds, 
and the development and in- 
crease in the number of high- 
class hotels, and pretty lodges, 
in remote districts (as the Tavern 
of Castle Crag, Wawona Hotel, 
r Park Inn, etc.), make it easy 
lies to join the sport, even with- 
ing the always enjoyable but 

r .„ T ~ ~evices of camp life. It is thus 

possible to mingle the pleasures of the social 
circle with those of the wilderness, and the growing 
number of sportswomen on the Pacific Coast testify 



HIS OWN RETRIHVBR. Photo by E. R. Jackson. 
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to their enjoyment of the ^ " 1 

privilege. 

The time is surely has- 
tening when the ladies of ! 
California will participate 
in the pleasures of the 
chase as freely as Is done 
in England, and the health- 
ful and exhilarating early 
morning ride after the 
hounds will be indulged 
in by the fair sex with as 
keen a zest as by their 
fathers and brothers. 
Then, the hunting lodges 
of the wealthy will dot the 
mountain meadows and 
canyons, and in Cali- 
fornia's glorious autumn 
the woods of the Sierras 
will ring with the crack of 
rifle and the merry shouts 
of the hunting parties. 

The feeding grounds of 
deer extend all over the 
State, from the Mexican 

line to Oregon ; but this A Ground shot, 

noble game is more abun- 
dant in the northern Coast Ranee, in the Sisklyous, tain districts named also furnish ideal haunts for 
and in the high Sierra from Mt. Whitney north- bear— black, brown and cinnamon, but those seek- 
ward. In summer, both the mule deer and black- ing favorable hunting grounds for this game must 
tail deer are found all the way from the coast to leave civilization far behind. In the autumn, when 
the snow line of the highest mountains. They are Bruin is fattened by his summer's feeding, what 
then fat from their browsings on the early leafage, can be more joying to the huntsman than the long 
and to the lover of the rifle there is no more fasci- journey to the deep mountain wilderness, among 
nating sport than deer hunting. scenes to which it is certain he is the pioneer visitor, 

In the neighborhood of Sissons, on the Shasta and where every rock and tree and shrub " seem 
Route of the Southern Pacific, good deer hunting fresh from the hand of God." Each hour is filled 
may be had, although they are more plentiful on the with anticipations of the chase that are more than 
eastern slopes of the Sisklyous. In the mountains realized when over the camp Are at eventide a juicy 
of Lake County (particularlv about Bartlett steak is cooking, and he surveys with a hunter's 
Springs), in the Santa Cruz Mountains, and in pride the shaggy coat of his hard-won prize. 
Calaveras, Tuolumne and Mariposa counties, deer For game of the feathered tribes, the wild oat 

vs, the tule lands and 
ces and rivers, or the 
I covert to mountain 
ver, wild geese, mal- 
ick, doves, partridge 
also found squirrels 
quitous cottontail and 
I sport to the gunner 

juail and duck does 
not open until 
October ist, but 
mountain quail 
and grouse may 
be killed com- 
mencing Septem- 
ber I st. 

Millions of jack 
rabbits infest the 
valleys of Cali- 
fornia, creating in 
many localities 
such a menace to 
the crops of the 
farmer and fruit 
trees of the or- 
chardist, that or- 
ganized drives are 
necessary at inter- 
vals, in order to 
reduce their num- 
bers. At these 
drives thousands 

A Hunting Party in the Sierra. of rabbits are COr- 
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railed and killed with clubs. It 
is difficult for any one not fam- 
iliar with California to compre- 
hend the immense area of its 
preserves or their wealth of 
game, the smaller varieties of 
which are as impossible of ex- 
termination as flies. True, they 
may be driven back from the 
foothills into less accessible 
places, and this it is the purpose 
of game laws and close seasons 
to prevent ; but the mountainous 
districts will always furnish a 
shelter from which the surround- 
ing country will receive an over- 
flow. 

It is, of course, idle to attempt 
to indicate all the places where 
the different varieties of game 
are found ; or even those con- 
sidered the most favorable „ „ . „ 
grounds, for, as every sports- Ready for Camp ' 
man knows, these vary with the 

season and the extent to which the game has been In the mountainous portions of Kern County 
hunted. In general, however, without in any way and in similar districts reached via Placerville, 
disparaging the attractions of a multitude of sport- Wawona, Auburn, Ager and Monterey bear and 
ing fields from San Diego to Siskiyou, it may be deer may be taken. 

said that particularly good sport among California The tide lands adjoining San Francisco Bay in 
valley quail may be enjoyed in Fresno, Kern, Alameda, Contra Costa and Solano counties, in 
Calaveras, El Dorado and Placer counties; and suitable season, are literally swarming with immense 
that doves, pigeons and squirrels are by no means flocks of wild geese and ducks ; and the same con- 
wanting in the territories named. ditions prevail on the extensive tule lands bordering 
Pleasant quarters at reasonable rates may usually the San Joaquin and Sacramento rivers commencing 
be found in inviting farm houses throughout the at Antioch and extending northerly for thirty miles 
valleys of California, and comfortable hotels are or more and to the south nearly an equal distance, 
maintained at all the larger points. Buena Vista Reservoir, in Kern County, covering 
Near Cisco, Auburn or Colfax, in Placer County, an area of more than 25,000 acres, and Tulare 
grouse are plentiful. Lake, in Kings County, teem with every variety of 

water fowl, including swans, pelicans, cranes, 
snipe and rail. 

The western portions of Merced and Fresno 
counties, along the west side San Joaquin 
Valley line of the Southern Pacific, are also 
much resorted to by sportsmen during the 
duck season, which extends from October 1st 
to March 1st following. 

Catalina Island, off the coast of Southern 
California, is notable as the home of the wild 
goat, an exceedingly wary and nimble animal 
that gives grand sport, albeit the only reward 
of its capture is a pair of fine horns and the 
distinction of the achievement, which is suffi- 
ciently rare and difficult to render the chase 
alluring. 

California Conventions. 

The following meetings will be held during the month of 
August in California : 

For these occasions the Southern Pacific has made re- 
duced rates of one and a third fare (on the certificate plan) 
for the round trip from all points on Its lines in the State 
where the meetings take place. 

State Convention Christian Church. Santa Cruz, July 
25th to August 8th. 

General Baptist Convention. Twin Lakes (Santa Cruz). 
July 26th to August 7th. 

Annual Congress Afro-American League, Pasadena. 
August 2d. 

Convention Independent Order Red Men. San Francisco. 
August 2d. 

General Council Young Men's Institute, San Jose, 
August 29th to September 2d. 

Any agent of the Southern Pacific Company will sell 
tickets to the place of meeting from one to two days in ad- 
vance, at the regular one way fare and furnish a receipt, 
which, when attendance of the holder at the meeting Is 
certified to by the proper officer, and other conditions are 
complied with, will entitle the original purchaser of the 
ticket, going, to return at one-third fare 
October Sport. 
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Two Lions of Travel. 



"T DON'T know about this," the train baggage- 

I man said, eyeing the two cages from the car 
* door with the air of the man who had the ele- 
phant on his hands. "Dunno as 1 have what you 
might truthfully call an overwhelmin' anxiety to 
'sodate with two howlin' lions over night." 

The station baggageman looked up with a grin 
at the Infant, so called because he weighed up to 
the baggage limit— two hundred and fifty pounds— 
and had 'a habit of letting trunks of that weight 
slide down angle trucks with never a restraining 
finger and a smile that was infantile and innocent. 
But the smile was on the platform now. 

" Here's what the Rules and Regulations for the 
Government of Baggagemen says, and 1 reckon it 
wouldn't be on the front page next to the cover if 
it wasn't one of the ironclads : 

'"Theatrical stuff, scenery, birds, animals, etc.. 
that are part of a theatrical outfit, may be carried 
as baggage, collecting for excess as required by 
rule 4. Bill on blank 2 T P 10.' " 

The Infant swore softly, mopped his brow, 
hitched up his trousers ana vigorously threw a 
box of canned fruit, to which some one had added 
strap handles that it might go as baggage, into the 
corner. 

"Shove 'em up," he growled. "If you find a 
lyin makin' out way-bills at my desk in the mornin' 
give him a good funeral with eight pall-bearers, 
some black hosses and a white hearse, jest on my 
account, please. Hello, Mister Burton." 

"Good evening," said the traveling passenger 
agent, increasing his perpetual smile to business 
proportions. The two cages were going through 
the "shoving-up" process, and the passenger 
agent has a keen eye for anything that might be a 
subject of revenue. 

"What drummer carries wild animal samples 
nowadays?" he said. 

" Them's Nero and Betsy," replied the station 
baggage-smasher, " 'n the Infant's tickled to death 
because they are goln' to keep him company over 
night. They belong to Madame Jaguara back 
there, who is the other part of the show." 

"Give me them way-bills and shut up," said 
Jim from the car door. 

The traveling passenger agent smiled, looked at 
his reflection in a polished shoe, settled his crimson 
necktie, and then with a cigar in his hand climbed 
into the car. He examined the cages closely. A 
big paw quietly tried to squeeze through a crack 
at the bottom of a cage, and the passenger man 
stepped back quickly. 

' rr Bye, old man, 5 ' he said. "I'll drop in and 
keep you company after a while, if you will stretch 
the rules a bit. The Board of Directors wouldn't 
object, under the circumstances. 1 am going north 
to-night, and I am looking for a little roaring good 
company." 

"All right," said the Infant. Lions in a menag- 
erie are well enough, if you let well enough alone, 
but lions in a baggage car can hardly be considered 
anything more than a howling success. , 

The engine had puffed its way through the first 
part of its northern journey, shrieking warnings at 
road crossings, bridges and curves, tooting frantic 
greeting to stations and passing a friendly how- 
d'-ye-do to other locomotives. Jim had fastened 
the last bicycle to the wall, trimmed his lamp and 
so adjusted his reflector that he could see the row 
of penciled check numbers on the yellow paper. 
Trunks, huge, indistinct and fantastic, stood piled 
on the edge of darkness. Facing them and near 



the door were the cages. Betsy rumbled deeply and 
Nero answered gruffly. 

The traveling passenger agent, who had climbed 
on a trunk, pulled down his cuffs and gave his 
waxed mustache an extra twirl. 

" Gently, gently, my friends," he said ; " for the 
baggage man is greatly shocked by ill-considered 
language. Let's have a look at these beasts of 
the jungle, old man." 

" It might rile 'em " said the Infant, doubtfully. 

"Oh, I guess not. ' Burton slipped down from 
his trunk and fumbled for a while at the cages, the 
lions shuffling uneasily within. He let down the 
upper doors on their hinges and eyes of gleaming 
yellow shone through uncovered bars. 

"My dear friends," said the passenger man 
genially, with an introductory wave of his hands, 
" I'm highly honored by your acquaintance. Going 
to Chicago from Seattle, I understand. Here's my 
card, sir. He tossed a bit of pasteboard at Nero. 

" Of course you Intend taking the R. F. & F.? 
No? Thinking of patronizing the S. U. & B. D.l 
I am astonished ! Of course it runs trains, but— 
pshaw ! If it was shrunk to a three-foot gauge and 
had a supply of Shafter's mules it might make a 
decent street-car line— mind, 1 say it might, I don't 
say it would. It's just two streaks of rust and a 
tremendous issue of unsalable bonds. As for 
equipment— why, a cayuse taking a turn in the 
dust is better rolling stock than it owns." 

Nero growled savagely, and with reason. 

" Through cars? Certainly not. You'll have to 
change seven times. There is not a car on the line 
that can be run over more than one division with- 
out going into the shop for repairs. The insurance 
companies won't issue policies on the few passen- 
gers who patronize it. Well-posted and discrimi- 
nating people like yourselves should not think of 
such a thing." 

Betsy turned in her narrow quarters and glared 
at the speaker. 

" Scenery? You can get more scenery in a tene- 
ment house basement. Deserts, swamps and bliz- 
zards are all it has to advertise, and they are not 
up to the standard. As for sleeping cars ! Once, 
through some mistake, that line had a crowd to 
handle, so it rented some of our box cars, fitting 
them up with bunks and board seats. When they 
returned our cars they sent us some of their own 
sleepers by mistake." 

The mountains were moving in a steady proces- 
sion past the narrow opening between the doors, 
their silver tips reaching far above the darkness of 
the pines into the moonlit sky. Nero hailed them 
with a roar and passengers in the sleepers turned 
over and thought sleepy thoughts about the preva- 
lence of wild animals in that neighborhood. 

" What are you doin' to themlyins?" asked the 
Infant, turning up the light. 

"Practicing on them," answered the passenger 
man. "Let me alone and I'll have them booked 
for the R. F. & F. before we reach the summit." 
The engine was breathing hoarsely upgrade. 

" Now our road is a railroad. We carried 21,545,- 
875 passengers last year, with but one accident. A 
lady gazed at our magnificent scenery so intently 
that she slightly strained her left eye. The Board 
of Directors sent her a framed letter of regrets and 
a check for a thousand dollars. Since all the prin- 
cipal mountain scenery in the United States is along 
our line, it will not surprise you to learn that we 
have over forty peaks in sight of our car windows 
for over four hundred miles. Not one of them is 
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less than 12,000 feet high. And gorges! Our 
passengers can just gorge on them . Said the Chief 
engineer to the President when we were building, 
4 It will cost us a million dollars more to go through 
Midnight Canyon than around it ' 'What of that? ' 
said the President 'Our passengers must have 
the best, no matter how deep we have to go into 
the mountains or our pocket.' We took one pass- 
enger around our famous Rockaby Loop who never 
after had any use for the points of the compass 
until he made the trip in the opposite direction and 
untangled himself. Artists like yourselves know 
that all the celebrated American landscape paintings 
are from views that you can see for nothing from 
our car windows." 

Nero and Betsy crouched with their heads on 
their paws, blinkingly regarding the speaker. They 
had nothing to say. 

44 Every train is anti-telescopic vestlbuled, electric 
lighted and heated, with libraries, maids and but- 
lers, dining cars, orchestras, pianos, prize oil 
paintings ; is run on a perfect block system on time 
always, and every ticket carries a chance in our 
monthly drawings, with prizes of from one to ten 
thousand dollars.' 1 

Burton stopped to mop his brow. Nero's mouth 
was wide open and his ears half raised. Betsy 
was decidedly not smiling. 

The passenger man leaned back with a look of 
disgust. " What's the matter with the brutes?" 
he said. 4 * They're not Impressed worth a revenue 
stamp." 

The Infant turned with a smile. 

44 They came west on the Sunset Limited, 1 
think," he said. 

44 On the SUNSET LIMITED, eh? Then my 
time was wasted, sure en—" 

44 Hear them shots ! " interrupted the Infant. 

The train creaked dismally as the brakes ground 
sharply on the wheels. Then it stopped. Ahead a 
bonfire on the track threw a fitful light into the 
darkness of the pines. Spat-spat-spat ! The bul- 
lets flattened themselves against the sides of the 
car. 

44 Down ! " whispered the Infant, throwing his hat 
over the lamp. " They're tacklin' the express end, 
but Reddy's game." Angry voices could be heard. 
There was more swearing and more shots. 

44 Dynamite next! " said the Infant 

Ten long, silent seconds ensued. Then the car 
lifted itself in a deafening roar. Trunks, valises, 
splinters and dust were everywhere. When the 
Infant regained consciousness he found that a large 
trunk had turned the tables and was sitting on 
him. But what followed he plainly saw. 

Two short, heavy-set masked men stood by the 
safe with rifles in their hands; but even as he 
looked something leaped between him and the 
light The nearest robber turned, but too late. 
Nero cast him aside with a sweep of the paw and 
turned to greet the other. That worthy lost only 
the back of his coat and his cartridge belt as he 
crawled under the wrecked car for safety. There 



he remained, poking desperately at Nero with his 

empty gun whe 

him— which he did early and often. 



henever that eager lion reached for 



Another bandit leaped off the engine to the rescue. 
He was tall and heavy, but Betsy coming around 
the front end of the car found no difficulty in 
following the maxim of shaking well before taking 
after she seized him. 

The traveling passenger man landed upon his 
cheek and was correspondingly uninjured. Dis- 
entangling himself from a bicycle he helped the 
Infant from beneath his trunk and they took refuge 
in the smoker with the dazed express messenger. 

The lions attended strictly to business. Betsy 



shook her victim until he was a subject for the hos- 
pital, sniffed contemptuously at Nero's unconscious 
first acquaintance, and then did sentry duty about 
the train. Nero watched his captive with ill-con- 
cealed delight, now and then reaching for him with 
a roar of pleasure. 

The situation was somewhat perplexing, until 
somebody thought of Madame Jaguara, who had 
slept soundly through all the excitement She was 
awakened and the state of affairs described in 
detail. She smiled sleepily, rubbed her eyes, and a 
little later nonchalantly climbed down to where the 
open cages lay by the wrecked baggage car. These 
she examined attentively without paying any atten- 
tion to her pets. Afterwards she borrowed a 
hammer and a crowbar and worked vigorously for 
a minute or two. 

Then she shook her little whip and walked 
toward Nero. 

44 You mean, little, good-for-nothing cat!" she 
said. " Get right back into your cage or I'll whip 
you good ! " Nero glanced once at her. made a last 
despairing reach for his prisoner and then with his 
tail tucked between his legs obeyed orders. 

The lioness was proudly parading up and down 
the right-of-way, conscious of being admired. 
44 You go, too, Betsy," said the Madame. 44 You 
know better than to cut up this way." Betsy 
raised her upper lip. "Come, that's a good girl. 
You have done very well, indeed, but you must go 
back now." Not unsusceptible to flattery, Betsy 
purring marched into her cage. 

An hour later the representative of the R. F. & F. 
leaned forward, and, with his hands on his knees, 
spoke softly : " No doubt, you shall have lower 
opposite berths in the center of the car and a pass — 
do you understand ? a pass ; but you'll be sorry to 
hear, as have been others before you, that passes 
are not good on SUNSET i-IMITED.'' 

The lions roared in chorus. 

Paul Shoup. 

Living Men but Shadows. 

The artist Wilkie visited the Escurial to see 
Titian's picture of the Last Supper. An old Jero- 
mite stood by and said, " I have sat in sight of 
that picture nearly three-score years. The visitors 
have come and looked and wondered and gone their 
way. My companions have dropped off one by 
one. But these remain— these painted men. They 
are the true realities ; we are but shadows." This 
is the solemn truth. Titian dies, but his work 
remains. Influence is immortal. We are but 
shadows, the sun sets and we are gone ; but our 
works do follow us.— D. J. 'Burrell, D.D., in 44 Th* 
Golden Passional and Other Sermons." 



Terminal Landing. 

a new beach resort reached by the 

southern pacific. 

The new seaside resort known as Terminal Island, 
lying between Long Beach and San Pedro, Los 
Angeles County, California, which has grown up 
in the past few years and become a very attractive 
spot, will hereafter be accessible to Southern Pacific 
patrons. 

A new station has been established on the San 
Pedro branch, called Terminal Landing, and be- 
tween this station and Terminal Island (a distance 
of less than a quarter of a mile) a little transfer 
boat will ply for the accommodation of travel to 
Terminal Island. 

The rates from Los Angeles to Terminal Island, 
via the new route, will he the same as to Long 
Beach, Santa Monica and San Pedro. 
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WHATEVER may be said of the various 
and unique features of the many gate- 
ways of the great railroad systems of this 
country, it is beyond peradventure that 
New Orleans, the eastern gateway of the 
Southern Pacific Company, is entitled to a very 
considerable distinction in many respects, and, in 
point of quaint and attractive features, the Crescent 
City, as the great Southern metropolis is fre- 
quently termed, is far and way ahead of many more 
important centers. 

New Orleans, has furnished the raison d'itre 
for innumerable skits, brochures, and even volumes 
published at various times and by various writers, 
notably, Cable, King, Gayarre* and Fortier, and, 
in the elaboration of its distinctly quaint phases, 
the community has been exploited in a most pleas- 
ant manner. And yet, in spite of the much which 
has been done and the still more which has been at- 
tempted, the romantic episodes of early history and 
occupation still represent practically an unknown 
quantity, the store of tradition being much like a 
mine prospected yet not worked below the outcrop- 
pings of the rich vein. 

Classed, in the lexicon of the railway man, New 
Orleans, as a gateway or terminal, has long been 
recognized as one of the best in the South, or in the 
entire country, for that matter. Rich in legendary 
matter, teeming with wealth of a quasi material 
sort, stocked to overflowing with all that goes to 



make up a city of romance and mystic lore, this 
ereat eastern gateway of the equally great Southern 
Pacific System contains in its entirety, every ele- 
ment of progressiveness and enterprise. 

To-day, tradition is as rampant as ever. Romance 
is yet a loadstone of great drawing power, but com- 
mercial activity and the elaboration of capital is 
making New Orleans a center of attraction in the 
business world, and its features, from this stand- 
point, are of paramount importance, transcending 
tradition and generally recognized by the circles 
which make "the mare go. 

Aside from the glamour which doth hedge about 
the quaint thoroughfares, odd architecture, romantic 
institutions, customs, and by-ways made more than 
ordinarily entertaining, and even instructive by the 
softening influence of time, the New Orleans of 
to-day represents much that is of value to the 
man who seeks realism as exemplified in a commer- 
cial way ; who views the world from the cynical 
standpoint of prosaic business, and counts those 
hours best which witness the rise of values and the 
gradual accumulation of wealth. 

An elaboration of the various features of the 
eastern terminal of the Southern Pacific must neces- 
sarily contain the various elements which go to 
make up the entirety. For this reason it may be 
well to first dwell upon the earlier phases of the 
enterprising city and skim aside the flotsam that 
on the historical side first attracts the attention of 
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housewife who chatters with the gumbo file vendor on 
the curbstone, seem like a leaf out of an old book of 
history. 

So, too, the narrow streets, named after the dead 
heroes of France and young Louisiana, with their dirt 
and their cobble stones, flanked plain brick buildings, 
redeemed from severity by graceful columns and bal- 
conies of iron fret work, tell their stories of the young 
city, and afford a plethora of romance which the pens of 
Cable and King have but scratched. 

New Orleans of to-day is yet connected with the city 
of a century since. Its aged institutions make this 
apparent. The battered stuccoed front of the old Span- 
ish Cabildos. which, now used as places of stern-browed 
Justice, flanks the equally venerable Cathedral of St. 
Louis. These ancient evidences " mark time," while 
the years roll quickly on. The stone stairway leading 
to the upper galleries of the once Cabildo, like the steps 
of Haggard's "She," show the passage of a million 
feet, so worn and weary do they look. 

"Who walked when the stone was fresh?" Echo 
answers, "Who?" 

The palace of the Archbishop— a palace once— still a 
place of residence of the churchman, but austere and 
wonderfully circumscribed in its decorations. 

The convent of the Ursuline nuns. Here again age 
knocks up against the present. Back from the river ; 
from below the eager city where quietly rests the convent 
and its quaintly garbed Sisters and demure Quaker-like 
pupils; back to Claiborne Street, and the old, the 
disintegrating metropolis of the dead— the cemetery of 
St. Louis, opens its grimy leaves and bids the observer 
read. The lines are blurred and the pages worm-eaten. 



Lee Monument. 

the reader. To this end, a reference must be 
made to the days when the intrepid souls from 
old France sought fame and fortune in the 
New World. 

To Louisiana and its chief settlement, New 
Orleans, came, in the 17th century, scores of 
brave spirits, eager to send their names gal- 
lantly along the avenues of glory. Here 
came Iberville, Bienville, Casa, Calvo, Tonti, 
Cadillac, Carondelet, to say nothing of La 
Salle and his followers who created history 
and marked it with tragedy so long ago. 
The year 1718 witnessed the institution of the 
colony of New Orleans and the years which 
passed also witnessed the growth of the set- 
tlement, through wavering fortunes and the 
sometimes vicissitudes of war and pestilence. 
To-day, it speaks for itself. Its 300,000 in- 
habitants and the things incumbent upon the 
possession of wealth testify to the indomi- 
table courage and endurance of its earlier 
population, and the enterprise of its present 
people. 

The days of its inception, followed by its 
gradual enlargement, naturally created a con- 
dition of things unlike those of similar settle- 
ments. The importation of the manners and 
customs of France marked an era which now 
affords entertainment and speculation. A tour 
of the old city shows the evidences of these 
unique customs. The mullioned windows, 
the gracefully arched doorways, the wide 
sloping tiled rooftrees, the courts within the 

Suadrangies of the larger buildings— all tell 
le tourist of times and things gone by, 
although the little swarthy cobbler who 
hammers his last within the shadow of the 
Absinthe House and the voluble Creole 
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Time has wiped away unkind epitaphs, and 
neglect has dropped the stone from tombs, 
and the cemetery is rife with the ones for- 

§otten. It is a pleasant contrast to stand in 
le gravel walks of lovely Metairie and beau- 
tiful Greenwood and view the marks of 
man's attention and Nature's lavish hand, 
for the acres of God in New Orleans have 
always been a portion of the city's scenic 
attractions. 

The "Houses of Cable" are locations of 
undeviating interest to the transient partici- 
pant of New Orleans hospitality. It is true 
that the antiquated one-time domicile of Jean- 
ah Poquelin has now made way for a more 
modern establishment, and the "Cafe des 
Exiles" and that of "des Refugies" have 
eiven place to the march of progress, but the 
Haunted House of Madame Laurrie, which at 
onetime sheltered Lafayette, Marshal Ney 
and Louis Philippe, still rests with its store 
of memories at the corner of Royal and 
Hospital streets, and the shop of the pirate 
Lafitte remains at the corner of Bourbon and 
Rue St. Philippe to keep alive the memories 
of the boid buccaneer, while the humble 
dwelling in which lived "Tite Poulette" 
peers into Dumaine street near the intersec- 
tion of Chartres, close to the river. 

Skipping a decade or two, one might peer 
into the lately renovated precincts of the now 
Hotel Royal, once the State House, and in 
which the parliamentary battles of legislators 
and embryo statesmen were fought. 

It was within the wails of the Royal that 
the rule of Wm. Pitt Kellogg and his dusky 
cohorts came to an end. and, prior to this 
most fortunate episode in Louisiana's political 
history, Kellogg set up his government and 
began the series of incidents which incited 
the chivalry of the white citizens to the 
sticking point and resulted in the demolition 
of the autocratic, federal bolstered regime, 
the culminating chapter having been written 
on September 14, 1874, when the Kelloggites 
and the Metropolitan police were rendered 
innocuous, once and for good. 

In this building did Henry Clay make the only 
oration the gifted Northerner ever made in Louis- 
ana, and beneath the magnificent dining room of 
the hotel, once the House of Representatives, in 
the stone court formed by the foundations, were, 
until recently, the pens in which the negro slaves 
were confined pending their sale upon the block. 

Few locations in the city are dearer to the hearts 
of the younger Catholic element than the Campo 
Santo of St. Roch, the "Chapel of Miracles." 
Myriad are the candles burned by the sweethearts 
who make novenas in behalf of their lovers and 
themselves, trusting to the penance and prayer to 
temper the soul of the patron saint with kindness 
and pity. 

Tradition, explaining the vivid crimson splotches 
which mark the green of the clover leaf growing 
near the Chapel, says that, once upon a time, weary 
of her lover's coldness and final desertion, a lovely 
Creole maiden sought the shrine of St. Roch, and 
opened once again her heart in fervent prayer for 
the return of her sweetheart and of peace. Stray- 
ing among the modest tombs within the inclosure, 
the maiden grew despondent and with a small knife 
ended a life that had grow burdensome. The 
glowing blood fell upon the unsullied green of the 
clover, sprinkling it with color, and the stain made 
that day lives until the present. 

Legends, the like of this, liberally interlard the 
quaint history of the Creole institutions, but it is 



Statue of General Jackson. 

only a step from St. Roch to where the field of 
Chalmette shines green in the sun, and the incom- 
plete shaft, reared to commemorate the famous 
Battle of New Orleans, towers clumsily skyward, 
and almost in its shadow lie all that remains of 
friend and foe, who fell that memorable morning 
of January, 181 5. Here there are no legends. 
History is acute and beyond romance. 

Romantic history is however a thing upon which 
the fancy builds when time is easy. Material 
progression represents the elements of success, and, 
in this respect, New Orleans presents a brightly 
hued picture, in which the tints are laid on lavishly, 
and the general effect most satisfactory to the per- 
sons who see in the elaboration of the city's advan- 
tages their own upbuilding. 

( To be continued.) 



Poet—" Poets, sir, are born, not made." 

Publisher—" That's right; lay the blame on your poor father 
and mother."— Tit-Bits. 

Soup, the .first course of the menu, had been set before the 
epicure. " Walter," said he, "what Is this you've brought be- 
fore me?" " Dat's tu'tle soup, sah; d' fines' kin' dah is!" 
" How's that?" "Well, sah, when y' eat dat soup, sah. you 
eats no less dan sebben diff'nt kin's o' meats. Dah's veal, 
lamb, mutton, po'k, chicken, beef an' ven'son. Ebb'ry one ob 
dose meats is foun' In de tu'tle, sah. Dat's why."— New Orlean 
Times-Democrat. 
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The announcement that the 
N. E. A. AT convention of the National Educa- 
LOS ANGELES tional Association for 1899 will 
be held at Los Angeles must be 
gratifying news to that enterprising city, which 
has made a gaiiant struggle for the nonor for the 
past three years, but the Association is also to be 
congratulated on their choice of the convention city 
for '99. As remarked by the Los Angeles Express, 
" It will be a liberal education fcr the educators to 
come to Los Angeles next year." 



The business opportunities 

BUSINESS along the line of the Southern 

OPPORTUNITIES. Pacific System are exceedingly 

promising, particularly so in 

the Pacific Coast States. 

All avenues of trade, manufacturing, mining and 
the professions, are receiving many accessions from 
the populations of the Middle West and East, who 
find the prospect of enlarged scope for the business 
interests of the Pacific States most alluring. 

The activity present and prospective is due, in 
part, to the Alaskan development which shrewd 
observers perceive must continue on a more solid 
basis now that the wild scramble has been 
checked ? and create for many years a constantly 
broadening market for many important products of 
the West; in part, to the promising outlook for 
Oriental trade. This trade has received a vast 
impetus, as yet hardly apparent, from the recent 
naval and military operations of the Government, 
the effect of which must be favorable, regardless 
of the ultimate retention or surrender of the Philip- 
pines. 

But more than all else are the inducements of the 
home markets. In California for example. With 
the development of later years what were once the 
principal products have been diversified by an ever- 
widening range of horticultural and agricultural 
products with their attendant industries. 

Great irrigating systems have multiplied many 
fold the producing capacity of the land. New dis- 
tributing centers have grown up, and now as never 
before the State is ripe for the merchant and manu- 
facturer, while still affording the richest promise to 
the husbandman. 

The pioneer work is done. It has been told so 
many times that the far West is lacking in coal and 
raw materials for manufacturing that it is accepted 
by many as a fact. It is true that but very little 
coal is mined in California, but a source of power 
is being developed almost as startling in its possi- 



bilities as if the mountains of California had sud- 
denly been found to have hearts of coal. Electricity 
developed from the water power of comparatively in- 
significant mountain streams is the magician. The 
water at 3,000 or 4,000 feet elevation does its work 
at the turbine wheel, again at 2,000 feet, and repeats 
it at 1,000 feet, and then is as ready for the irrigator 
as when first it started from its source in the Sierra 
snow bank, giving denial to the familiar adage, 
" You cannot have your cake and eat it too." 

Already great impounding dams have been con- 
structed on the Santa Ana River in the mountains 
above Redlands, on the San Gabriel River in Los 
Angeles County, and on the San Joaquin River 
and the utilization of all the water power of the 
Sierra will soon follow. 

The plant of the San Gabriel Electric Company 
wiil develop 4,500 horse power, and the cur- 
rent is conveyed to Los Angeles, twenty-six miles, 
with a loss of only eight per cent 

The power of the San Joaquin River plant has 
been successfully transmitted a distance of seventy- 
six miles to Hanford, in Kern County. 

In addition to the electric power from Sierra 
water courses the discovery of natural gas at 
Stockton, and large deposits of fuel oil in Los 
Angeles, Fresno, Ventura, Santa Barbara and 
Solano counties, and the increase of production in 
the older fields of Puente and Santa Paula must be 
reckoned with. And the raw materials, what of 
them ? The wool and hides, the cattle, sheep and 
swine, the mines and the 15,000,000 acres of first- 
class forest lands, in California alone, refute any 
doubts as to the quantity or variety of raw material 
for the manufacturer. 

Every condition is favorable to success for those 
who embrace the opportunities of the present to 
engage in industrial, commercial or professional 
pursuits in California, Arizona or Oregon. If you 
would participate in the benefits, more detailed in- 
formation concerning the resources and opportunities 
for the establishment of any line of business will be 
furnished on application to representatives of the 
Southern Pacific named on page 68. 



The remarkable profusion of 

POT HUNTING game in California, both in 
variety and numbers, has be- 
gotten a heedlessness concerning its preservation. 

The ravages of the pot hunter among quail 
and waterfowl cannot be withstood by the most 
prolific game, and the time when they will be driven 
to less accessible localities than our beautiful 
valleys is not far distant, unless vigorous steps are 
taken to suppress the pot hunter. 

During the open season game is shipped to the 
larger cities in ton lots. This is a disgrace. 

The game of California is a valuable resource, 
and in its protection every citizen should be in- 
terested. 

The San Francisco Field Sports well says: 
" We have repeatedly called attention to the manner 
in which a plentiful supply of game adds to the wealth 
of a community, by the expenditure of large sums 
of money by those who visit that locality for the sport 
which it affords ; how every hotel keeper, livery man, 
restauranteur, saloon keeper, fruit raiser, farmer and 
dairyman are benefited directlv or indirectly by the 
money brought into the community by those who visit 
it in pursuit of the game. More than this thousands 
of men are attracted to our State every year by our 
game supply and leave miUions of dollars of outside 
capital to enrich the State." 

The pot hunter is as great a pest to our game 
supply as the scale is to the horticulturist 
What is the remedy? 
This: so long as the game laws are considered as 
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of sole benefit to the sportsmen and their enforce- 
ment left to a class, they will be comparatively in- 
operative. When the public generally are shown 
that a valuable resource of the commonwealth is 
beta* attacked and that not alone the fruit is being 
plucked but that the tree itself is destroyed, then 
the game laws will be as easily enforced as the 
laws relating to the fumigation of orchards or the 
cattle quarantine. 

The people are more interested than the profes- 
sional sportsmen in the suppression of the pot 
hunter. 

A Natural Conservatory. 

At the edge of the Colorado Desert, on the east 
slope of the San Jacinto Mountains, there is a 
pretty little valley where the climatic conditions are 
such that it may well be termed a natural conserva- 
tory. In proof of its right to be thus designated, 
it produces in commercial quantities figs, seedless 
grapes, melons, berries, peaches, and other decidu- 
ous fruits, as well as various farm products, from 
four to six weeks earlier than any other locality in 
the southwest that we are accustomed to consider 
semi-tropical. This is possible not by reason of 
higher temperature or greater rainfall, but simply 
because the valley is in truth a natural conserva- 
tory. Its light, rich soil corresponds in scientific 
combination to the best artificially created conditions, 
and through it percolate the purest of waters from 
the mountains, so that the fruits of Palm Valley 
are stimulated to an earlier maturity than is known 
elsewhere. 

Palm Valley, or Paim Springs as it is more 
generally termed (from the name of its nearest 
railway station), is sheltered on three sides by the 
granite spurs of the San Jacinto range, and opens 
to the dry warm sunshine of the desert as a hot- 
house opens to the southern sun under the hill. 
The valley obtains its name from a grove of date 

{>alms of such great age that neither history nor 
egend tell aught of those who planted them. 

The average annual rainfall in the valley is 
about three inches ; and the mean temperature for 
January, fifty degrees— July, eighty-five degrees. 

The products of the valley, while perhaps of no 
greater excellence than those grown in other por- 
tions of California, reach the markets first and 
always command a good price. The luscious figs 
ripen early in June, as do also certain varieties of 
grapes, and reach the consumer the first of July. 

Palm Valley is also of note as a health resort, as 
the climate so favorable to the most sensitive fruits 
is likewise favorable to the sick. The dry, asceptic 
air of the desert with the ozone and balsamic odors 
of the mountains, combined with porous soil and 
an elevation of about six hundred feet, induce cor- 
rective conditions which cannot fail to profit the 
invalid. A sanitarium is maintained at the hot 
springs In the valley. 

The railway station of Palm Springs is one hun- 
dred and five miles east of Los Angeles on the line 
of the Southern Pacific, Sunset Route, and Palm 
Valley is distant five miles from the station. 

Palm Springs, in addition to being the gateway 
for the delicious products of Palm Valley, is the 
distributing center and point of departure of stages 
for a large section of mining country to the north- 
east, including the Virginia Dale district. 



Dlnny had enlisted, and bis mother went to see him drill. 
He wasn't very far up In the tactics, and was conspicuous for 
his awkwardness. But as his fond mother gazed, she ex- 
claimed: 

"Aw, wlsha, look at thlm Ivery mother's son of thlm out of 
shtep but me boy Dlnny."— Baitimorc Methodist. 



The Broadening Commerce of the 
Pacific Coast. 

The Pacific Coast is to be the entrepot of a new 
commerce, the base of a new position of the Nation 
among the Powers of the world, and the most 
important of the coast interests of the country, 
excepting only the North Atlantic, from the capes 
of Massachusetts to the mouth of the Delaware. 
It may be safely forecast, indeed, that in the course 
of time this Occidental shore will assume even 
greater importance in the national destiny than that 
of the Atlantic in any of its reaches. 

We have already felt in California the momentum 
of a new impulse as irresistible as it is beneficent— 
Sacramento Record- Union. 

The commerce of Hawaii is now very consider- 
able in extent and it is fair to presume that a large 
increase will be one of the results of annexation. 
Hawaiian imports during 1806 amounted to $7,i64t- 
561 of which $5,464,208, or about 76 per cent 
came from the United States. It is said there is 
not an industry in the United States which is not 
benefited by Hawaiian trade and which would not 
be injured by diversion of that trade elsewhere so 

Seat is the variety of exports to Hawaii. Hawaii is 
e second best customer of San Francisco wine mer- 
chants. It stands third as purchaser of salmon.— 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Times. 

Many years ago a celebrated student of the course 
of commerce and empire prophesied that in time 
there would be four great centers of trade in 
the world, which would outrank all others, 
viz., London, New York, San Francisco and 
Shanghai. His prophecy is already true of 
London and New York, and the course of expansion 
upon which we are now entering will make it also 
true of San Francisco.— San Jose Herald. 

Moreover, the whole trend of the world's activi- 
ties is destined to give enormous commercial and 
naval importance to the Pacific. The great European 
powers are striving everywhere to open new ports 
and acquire new territories on the Pacific coast. 
More than naif the population of the globe is in 
countries looking out upon that sea. Of ail the 
nations directly on its shores, the United States is 
the greatest. Its influence should, then, be the 
dominant influence, as it should be foremost in utiliz- 
ing its vast commercial opportunities. But though 
the trade of the Pacific and Indian oceans amounts 
to more than two and a quarter billion dollars a 
year, the United States controls only a small frac- 
tion of it. There is no reason why this Nation 
should not have a great share of this Oriental com- 
merce, why its sea-borne trade on the Pacific 
should not expand to enormous proportions. With 
Hawaii, the Ladrones and the Philippines, it has 
now an unrivaled chain of ports of cail and coal- 
ing stations across the Pacific. In that chain 
Hawaii is a half-way station of incalculable value 
in the attainment of commercial predominance, 
and a strong outpost of defense in time of war.— N. 
Y. Observer. 

The fact is, the whole world is waking up with 
startling abruptness to the certainty that this 
country has an extraordinary trade future before 
it, especially as regards the far East. Admiral 
Dewey's victory has turned the attention of the 
American people to that part of the globe, and what 
was only a few weeks since a terra incognita has in 
some slight measure at least become a known factor 
to us.— Am. IVool and Cotton Reporter. 
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Long Beach. 

Every day is a holiday now for the summer guests 
at Long Beach. Crowds of bathers, fine turnouts, 
bicycles, and people on foot and horseback, throng the 
beach all day long, and campers are enjoying many 
privileges not found elsewhere. 

Nearly three hundred and fifty attendants registered 
at the Christian Church Convention held at Long 
Beach in July, and enthusiastic interest was manifested 
by all. The solo singing of Mrs. Princess Long of 
Oakland delighted the large audiences. 

The Chautauqua now in session here is proving one 
of the most successful ever held. 

9 Among those who have engaged quarters at the Sea- 
side Inn for the summer are Summers Burkhart and 
wife of Albuquerque ; Dr. H. P. Barton and son of 
Ontario ; Miss A. C. Cleveland of Pasadena ; W. Adler 
of Belgium and Wm. Vanderbilt and G. W. Kneib of 
San Francisco. 

At the Julian are Rev. James Small and A. H. 
Glasscock and wife of Oakland ; Lyman Gregory and 
wife of Santo Ana ; Miss M. Greenhaw and Miss C. B. 
Potter of Phoenix, Arizona ; Dr. Curtis M. Beebe of 
Los Angeles ; Mrs. P. L. Christian of Eureka Springs, 
Ark. ; Wm. Chadbourne of Harvard University ; Col. 
J. W. Gelbray of Boston, and Miss C. A. Weaver of 
Media, Pa. 

The Bouton Water Company have just obtained a 
franchise from the city for a water system that will be 
one of the best in the State. The water is obtained 
from artesian wells, is very pure and never sees day- 
light until it comes from the faucet. It will be piped 
under pressure sufficient to carry it to the top of any 
building in town. 

The City Trustees of Long Beach are considering 
the erection of a commodious City Hall and Library 
building. 

Other improvements under way are the terracing of 
the bluff near the beach and the erection of a spacious 
pleasure pavilion. 

Recent arrivals at the Iowa Villa are A. H. Merwin 
and Col. E. Feltham of Los Angeles ; T. M. and W. H. 
Ryan of Streator, 111., and F. E. Gray of Alhambra. 



Santa Monica. 

The height of the summer season will be reached at 
Santa Monica this month and the gay seaside city pre- 
sents a festive appearance. 

Many of the decorations of the glorious Fourth have 
been allowed to remain, including the "flags of all 
nations," and these with the crocodile show, the 
merry-go-rounds and horde of showmen that align 
the north beach give resemblance to Coney Island. 

A day at the beach followed by a dinner party at the 
Arcadia, or a "salt water banquet" in the new fish 
grill room, is a favorite form of entertainment with 
many Los Angeles people who formerly spent a month 
or more in Santa Monica but now find it convenient to 
retain their town residence and take their outings by 
the day, owing to the improved transportation facilities 
by which they can now reach the beach in thirty 
minutes. Others, who a few years ago could not leave 
their business for an outing, now, because of the fre- 
quent train service, bring their families to the Arcadia 
for the summer and go to and from their city business 
daily. So there is no diminution in the transient 
population of the pretty city, but instead an increase, 
tor the fame of Santa Monica is constantly widening. 

Santa Monica's celebration of the Fourth this year 
was unique and beautiful, and among the prominent 
visitors of the day were H. T. Hayes of the Orange 
Growers' Bank, Riverside ; E. P. Clarke of Los 



Angeles ; G. F. Heir, City Passenger Agent of the 
Southern Pacific at Los Angeles, and Gov. A. J. Smith 
of the Soldiers' Home. 

Banker F. P. Morrison and family of Redlands and 
Col. Dan Burns of San Francisco are spending the 
summer here. 

The new pleasure wharf has been completed and 
forms an important addition to the recreation oppor- 
tunities of Santa Monica. 

The new golf links are being daily improved and 
are already regarded by Southern California experts 
as the best in the State. 



Upper Soda Springs, Siskiyou County. 

This resort opened on May 15th, and in common 
with other Sacramento Canyon outing places has 
enjoyed a goodly patronage. 

There are two cold highly effervescent soda springs 
near the hotel, and the beautiful scenery reaches a 
grand climax in the view of Mt Shasta obtained 
through a dip in the range near here. 

Among this season's visitors are Miss H. E. Cow ill, 
H. B. Sperry and wife, Wm. Bedell, Geo. B. Willcutt 
and wife and R. P. Walsh of San Francisco ; B. W. 
Bidwell of Red Bluff ; Mrs. A. A. Bradford and daugh- 
ter of Chico ; B. S. Grosscup of Tacoma ; N. H. 
Whittlesey of New Haven ; Mrs. T. L. Horn, Mrs. 
Chas. H. Gardiner and Mrs. M. A. Rennie of Oakland. 

The elevation of Upper Soda Springs is 2,350 feet, 
the nights are cool and the average noon temperature 
is from 85 to 90 degrees. Altogether it is a thoroughly 
enjoyable place for an outing. 

Late arrivals are Miss Agnes Regan, C. A. Judah, 
Judge Geo. H. Bahrs and Miss K. Mandeville of San 
Francisco ; F. J. Cram of Chicago ; Miss Anna Perry 
of Honolulu and C. S. King and wife of San Lorenzo. 



YOSEMITE. 

Travel to Yosemite last year was exceptionally large, 
owing to the Christian Endeavor excursions from the 
East. Notwithstanding this the travel this year has 
nearly equaled last season's, and bids fair to outdo it 
before the close of the season. 

J. W. Stanford and sons, Henry Forthman, Viscount 
de Montague and traveling companion N. P. Nevin 
were among last month's visitors to the Valley. 

At Wawona, on the road to Yosemite, the Fourth 
was celebrated by the guests in quite an elaborate 
manner. The exercises consisted, in part, of a flag- 
raising over the schoolhouse, reading of the Declara- 
tion of Independence by Miss Eliza D. Keith of San 
Francisco, and orations and recitations by Miss L. 
Bruce, Clarence Washburn and Thornton Kinney. 

A delightful ball was given at the hotel in the even- 
ing. 

Rev. T. G. Clarke and a number of other delegates 
to the Triennial National Council of Congregational 
Churches (held at Portland, July 12th), made a trip to 
the Valley on July 18th. 
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PASO ROBLES. 

Quite warm weather has been experienced at Paso 
Robles during the past month, but apparently it has 
no deterrent effect on the many who seek the benefits 
of our health-giving springs or the social pleasures of 
the locality. 

T. S. Irvin of New York and A. C. Snyder and 
family of Santa Cruz are at the Paso Robles. 

Miss Bessie Dorland of Ashland, Ohio, is spending a 
pleasant vacation at the Santa Ysabel Hot Springs, 
near this city. 

Late arrivals registered at El Paso Robles Hotel are 
E. R. Smith and wife of Los Angeles ; E. S. Dorr, J. H. 
Jones, J. M. Johnson, R. M. Carr, R. G. Wallace, Stan- 
ley Ponton and M. M. Poole of San Francisco ; A. C. 
Israel of Chicago ; W. M. Thornton of Anaconda and 
C. Raboteau and family of Portland. 
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AVALON, CATALINA ISLAND. 

Double daily steamer service between Avalon and 
San Pedro was established by the Wilmington Trans- 
portation Co. on July nth. This is the first season 
when the round trip on week davs could be made 
between I«os Angeles and Avalon in one day. and it 
has resulted in a large increase of transient visitors to 
the island. 

Recent arrivals at the Metropole are M. Calisher of 
Bl Paso ; W. R. Bentley of Seattle ; John A. Starbuck 
of Santa Barbara ; Miss Katherine Page of Chicago 
and Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Tamm of Los Angeles. 

F. S. Schenck of Brooklyn and D. Duyckinck of Riv- 
erside have the honor of landing the first jew fish of 
the season. The date of the capture was July 18th. 

Baroness Ritter of Bl Montecito and Mr. and Mrs. 
B. P. Lawton of Santa Barbara have returned home 
after a month's visit at the island. 

Robert Kaestner and wife of Chicago, J. W. Thomas 
and Frank Sedley of Florence, Arizona, and h. P. 
Wibel of Bakersfield are quartered at the Island Villa. 

Three fine specimens of the Catalina goat were 
bagged in the neighborhood of Silver Canyon recently 
by J. K. Hare and D. W. Burrell. 

A new field has been found for the glass-bottomed 
boats. Parties are now gotten up to go out evenings 
and see the remarkable phosphorescence of Avalon 
Bay. After dark the ocean is ablaze with light. Strange 
bits of seeming foil float away on the surface, and 
mimic moons appear in the greater depth. Looking 
down through the glass window one seems to be look- 
ing into the heavens, with its gleaming comets, its 
shooting stars, and showers of meteors. Every living 
thing from the smallest jellyfish is ablaze with the 
light. When the water is disturbed one can almost 
read by the blaze from the glare of the noctilucse, and 
the experiment has been tried of placing a jellyfish 
in a glass of milk, the light so created being sufficient 
to read by. 



Deer Park Inn. 

The season at Deer Park Inn -has so far been a 
marked success, and among the guests are many nota- 
bles drawn hither for rest, pleasure and scientific 
study. 

The log cottages, with large rooms, open fire places 
and bath rooms with modern plumbing, are a revela- 
tion to many newcomers, who had expected to find a 
backwoods camp. 

Registered here are Walter S. Leland of Boston ; 
Dr. and Mrs. J. S. Adams and Mrs. W. D. Gelette of 
Oakland ; Rev. A. J. Wells, Herbert Goold and Mrs. 
Louis Hertz of San Francisco ; Mrs. Clinton Day and 
Mrs. W. D. Richards of Berkeley. 

President E C. Stubbs, University of Nevada, Miss 
Elizabeth Stubbs, of Reno, and Mrs. D. D. Stubbs, of 
Oakland, are guests at the Inn. Pres. Stubbs enter- 
tained the assembled guests one evening by a very 
vivid description of his ascent of Mt. Vesuvius on foot. 

Mr. and Mrs. I. R. D. Grubb and son and Mrs. 
Horace Smyth, of San Francisco, returned home yes- 
terday after spending two months at the Inn. To Mr. 
Grubb, who is a member of the Olympic Gun Club, 
belongs the honor of killing the first deer of the 
present season. 

Trouting in the streams and small lakes near here is 
exceptionally good and has many devotees. 



Lake Tahoe. 

The resorts around grand old Lake Tahoe are having 
a brilliant season. The reduced excursion rates made 
this year have had the effect of largely increasing the 
patronage, and the managers of the resorts have taken 
care that their guests did not lack for entertainment 
and amusement. 

Among the guests at Tallac are Mayor Phelan of San 
Francisco ; Mrs. W. S. Jordan, Alvinza Hayward. Mrs. 
Geo. Knight, Mrs. John Taylor, F. W. Van Sicklan, 
W. C Ralston, Jr., and Mrs. McKittrick, daughter of 
General Shafter. 



Central Texas, 
a breezy letter from fairland: 

A part of the great Southern Pacific System, the 
Austin and Northwestern Railroad, runs from the 
capital of Texas one hundred miles northwest. Its 
presenttermlnus is Llano. Though our people are far 
from the madding crowd, with no seashore resorts, 
hemmed in by the granite hills of Southwest Texas, 
yet they are not without means of enjoying life them- 
selves, and can show many attractions to the 
tourist, the health-seeker, the hunter, fisherman 
or mineralogist who drifts into our rustic habitation 
for a summer night's dream. Capt A. N. Leit- 
naker, the superintendent of this line for many 
years past, has contributed largely to the natural 
beauty of our picturesque hills, valleys and streams 
wherever the road touches them, and he is in sym- 
pathy with every outdoor sport, and with an eye to 
the beautiful as well. At every station on the line 
he maintains a beautiful little park— spots of ever- 
green and bloom that serve to brighten the natural 
beauty of the landscape. To these, when " bathed 
in Cynthia's silver light" (see Pollock), resort the 
youths and maidens fair, and dream their dreams, 
as perfect and full of splendor (and as elusive) as 
the visions of Italia's maids when " day dies like 
the dolphin " beyond the eternal hills of Rome. 

Llano is situated on the banks of the Llano 
River, a splendid little stream rising away out 
toward the Llano Estacado and watering a pictur- 
esque country and furnishing some of the finest 
fishing and hunting resorts in the State. Along 
this stream, from Llano westward for one hundred 
miles, the hunter finds plenty of deer, wild turkey, 
quail and other game, and fishing without end. 

Twenty miles east of Llano, at the confluence of 
the Llano and Colorado rivers, is Kingsland village 
and station. Here the disciple of Walton has two 
rivers, clear, rock-bottom and abounding in fish. 
Fifteen miles further down the Colorado is the 
little city of Marble Falls, reached by a six-mile 
branch road from the main line. Here a natural 
dam forms a beautiful little lake two miles long for 
boating and fishing. Here also are waterfalls,— 
beautiful, sparkling and full of sentiment— and 
fish. An attractive landscape of hills and valleys, 
intermingled cedar, oak, elm, and the great fruit 
tree of Texas, the pecan, greets the eye throughout 
this section of the State. Two miles from Marble 
Falls is the famous Granite Mountain, from which 
rock was transported over our road to build the 
capitol at Austin and for the harbor work at Gal- 
veston, and which could still supply stone for every 
State capitol and every harbor in the country with- 
out being exhausted. Hills of granite almost as 
extensive as this are also found in Llano County 
along the line of the railroad. Six miles from 
Llano are the extensive mines of Bessemer iron 
ore, partially developed and waiting only the touch 
of capital and enterprise. Gold-bearing rock is 
also being developed near Llano. In fact, the min- 
eral expert finds here a most attractive field in his 
line professionally, as well as a pleasant summer 
holiday in our rural shades. And the health- 
seeker,— for him it is ali here— recreation, mountain 
stream, pure air, a desirable altitude, no mosquitoes, 
cool nights, breezes blowing forever from lands 
that send no malaria on the wings of the wind to 

Klague us. Thus it is that we people of the Texas 
ills send greeting to the sea-born nymphs of 
"Glorious California" and the mosquito-bitten 
populace of our own dear coast, and bid them 
Godspeed in their own summer pleasures or wel- 
come to a share in ours. 

C. R. WOOD, 
Agent A. & RteWftdte/ 1&, Fairland, Texas. 
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California. 

A COMPOSITE POEM. ARRANGED BY JOHN WALLACE. 



f There is a land of every land the pride, 

\ Beloved by heaven o'er all the world beside. 

j Where smiling sprine its earliest visit pays, 
I And parting summers lingering bloom delays. 

j The waving verdure rolls along the plain 
3 I To welcome back its playful mates again. 

i By these fair plains the mountain circle screens 
4 } And feed the streamlets from its dark ravines. 

f The lark with sparkling eye and rustling wing 
5 I Rejoins his widowed mate in early spring. 

fi f And caught the fragrance which the sundry flowers 
\ Fed by the streams with soft perpetual showers. 

f Blossoms and fruits at once the trees adorn 
7 \ With glowing blushes like the rosy morn. 

o f And when the moon with softer radiance gleams 
I And lovelier heave the billows in her beams. 

j Is it not lovely ! Tell me where doth dwell 
9 I The power that wrought so beautiful a spell. 

j Look round the world behold the chains of love 
( Combining all below and all above. 

(Is this a fancy that our reason scorns? 

\ Ah! surely nothing dies but something mourns. 

f And now farewell. Time unrevoked has run 
I His wanted course; yet what I wish is done. 



The authors of the above lines and the names of the poems from 
which they were selected are given below : 

i. James Montgomery West Indies 

a. Oliver Goldsmith Deserted Village 

i James G. Perclval To May 

4. O. W. Holmes The Plowman 

5. John Leyden The Diary 

6. William Wordsworth . . River Dauddon 

7. James Thompson Oif Beauty 

8. Robert Southey To Contemplation 

9. Robert H. Dana f ".'•. The Soul 

to. Alexander Pope tsiay on Man 

11. Lord Byron Don Juan 

12. Wm. Cowper ^Mother's Picture 



NOTES FROM RIVERSIDE. Over four thousand cars of oranges have been 

shipped this season from the territory covered by 

The new passenger station of the Southern the city limits of Riverside, and there are about 

Pacific at Riverside, California, is completed, with two hundred cars yet to move. 

^? fl C fi fmM™ fi |SIf; mJ^Z^ A sixty-foot flag pole has been added to the new 

2?«J°ES2TnS Jt a ~n^^iX tHrlTQ^ 6 station Gliding, from which floats a large-sized 

noticeable improvement. The building will be station employees nere. 

ready for occupancy early in August. The local train heretofore running between Los 

An entire block of ground between Fifth and ^^^c^^'^tT^LSt^^ 

ES&SSl £L£ %S?n S ,nH i^ In \h$Z Bernardino. This will give an earlier train for the 

locate side-tracks, turn-table and engine sheds. metro polis and the coaJt resorts and a later train 

A new plunge bath has recently been opened returning than is now enjoyed, and will be much 

here, the water for which is supplied from a warm appreciated by the people of Riverside and San 

sulphur artesian well. Bernardino County. 

Digitized by VjOOQ LC 
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Los Angeles, Col. : The new San Pedro Street Electric railway 
will be put In operation this month. 

Randsburg, Col. : The estimated output of gold from the 
Randsburg mines for 1898 Is $1,000,000. 

Los Angeles, Col. : A franchise has been granted for an electric 
railway between Los Angeles and Whlttler. 

Sacramento, Col. : A new theater building, costing $75,000. Is 
to be erected at the junction of J, 10th and nth streets. 

Tbe Palms, Col.: Natural gas has been discovered at The 
PaJms on the line of the Southern Pacific, in Los Angeles County. 

Merced, Col. : The new electric power plant at Merced Falls Is 
nearly completed and will soon be furnishing light and power to 
the people of that vicinity. 

Tucson, Arii. : It Is reported that a big copper camp is to be 
opened within seventy miles of Tucson, and that not less than 
six hundred thousand tons of pay ore Is in sight. 

Cbino, Col. : The Chlno Ranch has 2,850 acres of good stand 
of beets. The sugar factory will commence operations the 
last week in August, and expects to make a run of from eight to 
ten weeks. 

Bisbee, Ariz.: The public schools of Blsbee, Ariz., were In 
session ten months during the school year just ended. Yet Blsbee 
Is a mining camp In the wildest territory of the wild West.— Los 
Angeles Express. 

Lancaster, Col. : Twenty-five carloads of fat cattle were 
shipped from the Beale rancho In a single week In July. Two 
thousand seven hundred head are to be disposed of, and all are 
of fine grade and condition. 

Santa Ana, Col. : Santa Ana confidently expects to enjoy 
the benefits of free postal delivery in the near future. The post- 
office receipts at that point exceed the amount justifying the 
service and the necessary petition has already been forwarded to 
Washington. 

Arusa, Col. : A new reservoir has recently been constructed 
here, designed to store the surplus Irrigation water. It Is one of 
the largest In Southern California, having a capacity of five 
million six hundred thousand barrels. It Is two hundred and 
forty-five feet in diameter, and sixteen feet in depth. 

Red lands. Col. : This summer promises to be one of the best 
building seasons Redlands has ever known. A careful estimate 
puts the number of buildings now under construction or con- 
tracted for between twenty-five and thirty. Included in this 
number are several fine business blocks ahd one $10,000 church. 
The residences also are In some Instances expensive ones, and 
nearly all are above the average of other years In cost.— Redlands 
Facts. 

Santa Paula, Col. : Santa Paula orchardists will realize upwards 
of $30,000 from their apricots this year. It Is estimated that there 
are two thousand tons of this fruit within a radius of six miles, 
the average price per ton being $15. though as high as$ai has 
been obtained In some Instances. Other fruit bids fair to yield as 
heavy a crop. This is the fruit raising section of Santa Clara 
Valley. The trees are In a flourishing condition, and give every 
evidence of being able to carry their crops to maturity, notwith- 
standing the drought— Los Angeles Express. 

Santa Barbara, Col.: There are 120 acres In olive trees 
on the Ellwood Cooper place In Santa Barbara County 
though not all are In bearing. The gathering of the crop Is 
finished though drying and pressing still continues. It requires 
fifty pounds of fruit to make one gallon of oil, or eight and a half 
pounds to the bottle. This season's yield Is estimated at 2,500 
cases of a dozen bottles each. There will be no second quality 
oil this year, the pulp remaining from the first pressing being 
made Into Westphalia hams by the hog route, and the refuse 
being used as a fertilizer.— Cal. Fruit-Grower. 



Seguin, Texas. 

*Bj> J. M. Abbott, Agent Galveston, Harrisburg and 
San Antonio Railway. 

I believe it is pretty generally known that (with 
the exception of San Antonio) Seguin is the best 
revenue producing station between Houston and El 
Paso. It is located thirty-four miles east of San 
Antonio, on the main line of the Sunset Route. 
The writer was checked into this station May 10, 
1883, and the business has steadily grown from 
about 2,000 bales of cotton annually to 17,000 during 
the season of 1897 and 1898. The station (in and 
out) frequently exceeds the $20,000 mark monthly. 
The erection of an oil mill recently by the National 
Cotton Oil Company of New Jersey, at a cost of 
$125,000, adds very materially to the revenue 
of the station, as well as adding heavily to 
the duties of the station force in various ways. 
The need of a cotton compress here has been fre- 
quently spoken of, and any one wishing to build a 
compress might do well to look into the advantages 
of this place. The city has recently purchased the 
water works plant owned by the Seguin Water and 
Ice Company, for $51,000. while the plant is paying 
five per cent on a capitalization of $115,000. This 
favorable purchase was made possible on account 
of a contract made in 1885, under which the city 
reserved the right to purchase the plant at a stipu- 
lated price, in this purchase the city acquired a 
very valuable water power, sufficient surplus being 
already developed to operate an electric light plant. 
It is beyond question that in the matters of light 
and water this town occupies a very enviable posi- 
tion as to the future. The development of the 
water powers near Seguin furnishes a constant 
invitation to capital. Experts of high standing 
have recently visited this vicinity for the purpose of 
reportinc; on the volume of water and the various 
falls within a short distance of Seguin. Their report 
shows that our depot is five hundred and sixty feet 
above mean tide. The river falls two hundred and 
sixty-one feet between this point and Gonzales, a 
distance of thirty-two miles on an air line, and after 
allowing for all the meanderings of the river the 
fall between this point and Gonzales is over six feet 
per mile. The volume of water taken when the 
river was low is 43,770 cubic feet per minute. These 
figures will show that the Guadalupe River is the 
best power stream in the State. The citizens of this 
town are very liberal in donations toward new 
enterprises, having given to the mill built here last 
summer fourteen acres of ground and a bonus of 
$22000 in cash. 

The Board of Trade are now in correspondence 
with parties in the East with a view to the erection 
of a Knitting mill. 

There are in course of construction, and recently 
completed, buildings aggregating nearly $30,000 
in value. 

The town has been improving at about this pace 
for the past three years, and seems to be increasing 
the gait slowly all the time, without even an appear- 
ance of a boom. 

Liquid Fuel % 

A Los Angeles dispatch says that a deal is under 
way for the delivery during the next twelve months 
of 180,000 barrels of oil to the new Spreckels beet 
sugar factory at Salinas. It is also reported that 
contracts have been closed with parties at Coalinga 
for the delivery of 500 to 700 barrels of oil a day 
for the next two years at the Watson ville and 
Salinas factories Santa Cru* Surf. 

Lack of fuel and raw material estops manufac- 
taring in California?? 5igitiz 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 



First telephone girl—" Do you know Mr. Ringer? *' 

Second telephone girl— 4 ' Not by sight, only to speak to."— 
Brooklyn Life. 

Pious Resignation.— A very little girl had been naughty. When 
bedtime came her mother said to her : 

" Now, Mabel, when you say your prayers, be sure to ask God 
to help you not to be a naughty little girl." 

Mabel promised that she would add this petition to her prayers, 
so, when she had finished her usual form, she spoke as follows: 

"And now, O God, please keep Mabel from being a naughty 
little girl." 

There was a pause, then she concluded: 

" Nevertheless, Thy will, not mine, be done!"— Boston Bea on. 

While teaching a class In Sunday school recently, the teacher 
asked: "What was Noah supposed to be doing when the 
animals were going Into the ark?" She received several 
answers. At last a little girl put up her hand. " Well." she 
asked. " what do you say? " " Taking the tickets. Miss." said 
she.— Tit-Bin. 

Theatrical manager (to the box-office ticket seller)—" What 
did you call me for?" 

Ticket seller — "Minister wants a pass. He is collecting 
material for an exposure of the pernicious influence of the stage." 

Gen. Toral to Gen. Shatter— " I'll surrender If you will take me 
home to Spain." 

Gen. Shafter— "Agreed." 

Toral (thirty days later, facing an angry Spanish mob)—" I'm 
sorry I spoke." 

Railway Improvements. 

The extension of the Southern Pacific line from St. 
Martinsville to Arnaudville, U., a distance of twenty- 
four miles, has been opened for business. 

Seven eight- wheel engines for the Southern Pacific 
Railway are being built at the Schenectady Locomotive 
Works. 

The extension of the Gila Valley, Globe and Northern 
Railway from Geronimo, Arizona, to Gila River Bridge, 
a distance of twenty-four miles, was opened for busi- 
ness on June 21st Trains now leave Bowie at 9:15 
a. M. and arrive at Gila River Bridge (92 miles) at 4:50 
p. m. Returning leave Gila River Bridge 1:00 p. m. 
and arrive at Bowie 8:40 p. m. This service is daily 
except Sunday. 

The narrow-gauge line from Ontario to Chi no, San 
Bernardino County, California, has been purchased by 
the Southern Pacific. 

It is rumored that a new line is to be constructed by 
the Southern Pacific from Anaheim to Placentia, Cali- 
fornia. 

Work on the extension of the coast line of the 
Southern Pacific in California southward from Surf is 
progressing steadily though slowly. 

Extensive improvements in the way of reduction of 
grades and straightening of curves are also in progress 
near Paso Robles on that portion of the line already in 
operation. 

The Southern Pacific Company will shortly inaugu- 
rate a twenty-minute ferry service between Oakland 
and San Francisco. Preparatory to this, extensive 
changes will be made on the Oakland Mole, which 
will be widened seventy- five feet on the south side 
and twenty -five feet on the north side. Many improve- 
ments in the waiting rooms will also be made. 

The new ferry-boat " Berkeley," now being built by 
the Union Iron Works of San Francisco, will be com- 
pleted September 1st, and will be one of the finest 
ferry-boats ever launched. 
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THROUGH the San Gorgonio Pass from the 
south, on Sunset Limited, or down from 
Tehachapi's summit through San Fernando 
tunnel, from the north, on the overland express of 
the Southern Pacific, a great throng is each winter 
ushered into Southern California ; to the world at 
large the most widely and intimately known section 
in America. While other portions of the continent 
have in many minds but a vague distinction, 
derived from some great geographical feature or some 
valuable product that forms an item in International 
commerce, the knowledge of California's unique 
features, disseminated by traveler and student, 
has made its way to millions. 
The winter visitors come from the Northwest, 



from the Atlantic Coast, from the South, the Middle 
West, and in no small numbers from European 
countries as well. 

As they reach the border land of the glorious 
clime all pre-conceptions fade in the presence of the 
reality. The foliage of pepper and palm, of euca- 
lyptus and grevilla, of orange and olive, greets the 
eye. The balmy sunshine, the song of birds, the 
spangled fields, strange tropical shrubs and plants, 
and the rare landscapes, seem calculated as a 
special welcome to them; though, in fact, these are 
matters of every-day life to the happy residents. 
The very air 

" Greets them like the odors blown 
From unseen flowers, newly mown." 

The ostrich farms, the orange groves and packing 
houses, the great irrigating systems, the olive oil 
mills, and canaigre plantations, purely matters of 
industrial or commercial utility, could hardly be 
more interesting if planned with the sole purpose 
of affording entertainment to the visitor, who revels 
in the novelty and freshness of scene that includes 
flowers, grasses, foliage, soils, topography, occupa- 
tions and diversions, and even enters largely into 
the architecture of the communities. 

With such a welcome, and such a life, it is not 
strange that the numbers who flock to their enjoy- 
ment are fast multiplying ; or that, as the numbers 
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increase, facilities for entertainment and 
pleasure are created on a broad scale. 

The hotels, the coaching highways and 
bicycle paths, the interlacing transportation 
lines, and the equipment of seaside and inland 
resorts, the romance of the ancient missions, 
the varied products and industries, the grand 
scenery, and the opportunities for outdoor en- 
joyment, are attractions stronger than such 
social features as win the summer hosts to 
Saratoga, Newport or Cape May, though 
there Is no dearth of such diversions in 
California. 

Many who came in former years have es- 
tablished permanent winter homes, to which, 
when the air grows frosty in other latitudes, 
they gravitate, and surrounded by friends and 
neighbors, pass a merry season amid the 
orange groves. Others find " homes away 
from home" in the palatial hotels or more 
modest inns provided for their accommoda- 
tion. 

The majority of visitors at first make Los 
Angeles headquarters ; for, In that cosmopoli- 
tan city, the transition from habitual enjoy- 
ments to those distinctively Californian is 
gradual, or the intermingling of the two may 
continue. Later, Pasadena, Redlands, River- 
side, Pomona or Ontario claims them for a 
period, and for such as love the sea Santa 
Monica has abundant attraction. 

The hotels of Los Angeles are excellent, 
not extraordinarily large, but substantial, 
well furnished, well kept, and with every re- 
finement and luxury of modern invention. 
The charges are rather below those for similar 
accommodations in the East. There are a a Rediands vista, 

great many family hotels and boarding 

houses, and some vie with the larger houses in to prevent congestion of population and instead 
luxurious appointments invited its distribution through a wide territory. 
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the residence districts 

reveals miles of gardens 

filled with a bewildering 

profusion of bloom. 

Palm, magnolia, pep- 
per and fern trees are as 
frequent as the maple, 
birch or elm of the East ; 
and great broad-leaved 
banana plants, mam- 
moth century plants and 
tree-like geraniums min- 
gle with the heliotrope 
and rose. 

The parks, although 
of recent creation, are 
planned on abroad scale 
and each year realize 
possibilities of scenic 
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wealth beyond the art of the landscape gardener. 
Tliere is a richness of foliage and bloom, novel for 
the most part, and that which is familiar, de- 
veloped almost beyond recognition by conditions 
as delightful as they are strange. 

For a horizon this beautiful city 
of Los Angeles has on one hand a 
wide, sweeping view of the Sier* 
Madre Mountains, on the other 
an undulating plain that falls 
with gentle gradient to the ocean 
shore fifteen miles away. 

Suburban Los Angeles will be 
found quite as interesting as the 
city itself, and within the circle 
may be mentioned Pasadena, a 
beautiful residence city that may 
be said to typify the winter col- 
ony of the leisure class in the 
United States. The population 
is about twelve thousand. 
Six fast trains each way on 

: between 

isadena, a 

, serves a 

opulation ; 

her steam 

ic railway 
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(the latter 
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Out from Los Angeles a half dozen 
railway lines of the Southern Pacific 
afford attractive avenues of exploration. West a 
short ride terminates at Santa Monica, a delightful 
sea-shore city, with splendid bathing facilities and 
a gay social atmosphere. In summer vacation 
tune it is the popular watering place of the South- 
west; in winter a tourist resort combining attrac- 
tions of sea and shore in a charming manner. The 
Arcadia Hotel, on a bluff overlooking the sea, is 
on one side within reach of the surf spray and on 
the other looks out over a foreground of flower- 
dimpled lawn, through smiling valleys, to distant 
mountain ranges. Sunshine all day lour 
gilds its beauties with a charm peculiarly 
attractive to the Eastern visitor, who, f resr 
from the chill of a Northern winter, 
cannot have too much of California 
son. It is an all-the-year-round re- 
sort, and by its excellence commands 
a large patronage. Near Santa 
Monica is the longest ocean pier in 
the world, at Port Los Angeles, and 
en route the Pacific branch of the 
National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers is seen. 

South from Los Angeles another 
line reaches the important harbor 
town of San Pedro ; and Long Beach, 
a pretty and well-built city. 

A third line to the southeast makes 
tributary Santa Ana (the county 
seat), Anaheim, T us tin, and other 
prosperous towns of Orange County. 
It traverses a rich and productive 
section, the nut-bearing center of Southen 
California, although citrus and deciduous 
fruits, grapes and agricultural products are 



73 
also elements in its prosperity, 
from this line to Los Alamitos, \ f far-traveled 
ture of beet sug ar forms an import. . t iceable in the 
also to Whittier, the site of the Siuc^ we jj ^ ^ 
school, and a Quaker town of proverbial tn»^ fj ne 
But for those who desire to see t*iw 
typical and distinctive characteristics of 
c A ..+k« rn California the Inside Track 
the open sesame. The locally ap- 
ied name to the line of the Soutb- 
n Pacific traversing the famed 
in Gabriel Valley through Po- 
ona and Ontario to Redlands, 
iverside and San Bernardino is the 
side Track. The name has a 
ecial significance as the stations on 
the line occupy central locations 
in the several towns, and it is 
literally the inside track in ad- 
dition to holding the palm as 
to the volume of business it 
enjoys and the interest it poses- 
ses forthe traveler. The Inside 
Track has its own particular 
emblem phrased by the legend, 
"The easy way to see Cali- 
fornia." The emblem, a flying 
arrow, represents not alone the 
directness of the line, but the 
relative iocation of Important 
towns, Redlands being placed 
|at the point, San Bernardino 
[and Riverside at either barb 
and Los Angeles at the feather. 
The Inside Track conducts 
the tourist through peaceful 
valleys fruitful of busy horti- 
cultural communities, and 
flanked by a beautiful moun- 
tain range, the Sierra Madre, 
whose loftier peaks are snow- 
fringed during the winter months, while the foot- 
hill slopes are splashed with bright-hued wild 
flowers. Green-walled orchards of prune, apricot, 
quince, pear, peach, olive and walnut are un- 
rolled in panoramic beauty, and Mount Lowe and 
Echo Mountain with its incline railway, trail-wound 
Mount Wilson, or rugged, snow-topped Mount San 
Antonio, are reimposed on the vision from time to 
time with varying perspective. Thousands of 
shapely orange trees, laden with golden fruit, pass 
in long procession throughout the entire trip, and 
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A Golden Harvest. 

a close view of the ancient San Gabriel Mission 
challenges the romantic imagination. 

Redlands, the eastern terminus of the line, lies on 
the southern slope of a great valley amphitheater, 
some forty miles in circumference, open at the west 
and walled on the north and east by snow-crowned 
mountains and on the south by rolling hills covered 
with terraced orange groves and beautiful homes. 
The scenic features of Redlands are unsurpassed 
In Southern California, and its most beautiful 
feature is Canyon Crest Park, on Smiley Heights. 
No one has seen Redlands until he has viewed it 
from Smiley Heights. Canyon Crest Park is gen- 
erously opened to the public by its owners. A wind- 
ing road, bordered by a variety of shrubs and 
flowers, carries you to the summit, where on one 
side this wonderful flower garden breaks off in a 
sheer precipice, the north wall of a wide canyon 
through which passes the "Sunset Route" of the 
Southern Pacific. On the other hand is a great 
panorama — in the foreground the hillsides and 
levels of fair Redlands dotted with red-roofed villas 
and acres and acres of orange and lemon trees. 
Beyond is the broad valley, a lake of verdure 
whose thither shore Is hemmed with majestic 
mountains. 

At Riverside, Magnolia Avenue and the largest 
acreage of oranges in the world, in a compact body, 
claim your attention. Here city and country liter- 



ally intermingle and a view of the magnificent 
groves, the tasteful residences and highly orna- 
mented grounds of the fortunate owners, the won- 
derful system of irrigation comprising nearly three 
hundred miles of canals, is a fitting reward for a 
journey however long. The famed Magnolia 
Avenue of magnificent proportions ranks with the 
great streets of the world. It is one hundred and 
• fifty feet in width, ten miles long and arched with 
' graceful tropical trees. Victoria Avenue, of more 
recent construction, has yet co-equal attraction, and 
affords variety to a carriage drive in this wonderful 
orchard -city. The annual product of Riverside 
groves is upwards of a million and a quarter boxes 
of oranges, and a visit to the packing and Ice 
houses and a study of the shipping methods is one 
of the privileges of a California winter tour. 

These are the chief, but it must not be supposed 
the only, features of the Inside Track ; for Col ton, 
Alhambra, San Bernardino and the wonderful 
Arrowhead, Cucamonga, Covina, Lordsburg, 
Pomona, Ontario and numberless minor points, all 
invoke with worthy scenes the attention of the 
tourist. 

North from Los Angeles Southern Pacific lines 
lead through San Joaquin Valley to Del Monte, the 
classic shades of Palo Alto, Yosemite, the Golden 
Gate, Sierra Lakes, Mount Shasta, and beyond to 
"where rolls the Oregon." 

But we have to do with Southern California, 
and it is not yet exhausted, for within its realm is 
the massive ruin of San Fernando Mission, with 
its old but still fruitful orchards; Camulos, the 
home of Ramona, the remains of San Buenaventura 
Mission, and the well-preserved Mission of Santa 
Barbara. These, as well as more prosaic features, 
the great bean ranches of San Buenaventura 
County, the extensive oil fields of Sespe, Santa 
Paula and Summerland (and at the latter wonderful 
surface beds of asphalt), are compassed in the trip 
to Santa Barbara over the " Shore Line," so called 
for the grand ocean views along forty miles of 
wave-washed shore traversed by the rail line of the 
Southern Pacific. 

At Santa Barbara you will find a pleasant town 
of perhaps eight thousand people, only waiting the 
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progress of improving time to make it a metropoli- 
tan city. It is located under the brow of the Santa 
Ynez Mountains, close by the sea, and is the 



chosen winter home of a group of far-traveled, 
cultured people whose impress is noticeable in the 
architectural features of the place as well as its 
social life. Along* the ocean front a fine 
boulevard invites to a drive or walk and 
incidental contemplation of a magnificent 
seaward view bounded by the Channel 
Islands ; and pleasant country roads meas- 
ured by overhanging live oaks lead away 
through rifted hills to lovely suburban vil- 
lages. The old mission almost in the town 
is an object of reverent interest. It is the 
one creation of the Franciscan monks 
remaining in comparative completeness, and 
its occupancy has been continuous from its 
erection. 



These features have definite interest for all. 
Left unnamed here are many others that the 
reader who may prove these will discover for 
himself amid the joys incident to a season in 
Southern California. 



Winter Life at Pasadena, California. 



PASADENA is pre-eminently a residence city 
and well known throughout the country as a 
favored and favorite winter resort. Its homes 
are noted for elegance and the community for in- 
telligence and the high social standing of many of 
its members. They come from centers of civili- 
zation in the eastern states to seek a milder climate 
and have surrounded themselves here with every 
comfort that wealth and taste can supply. 

They entertain with a lavish hospitality during 
the winter months, and maintain social clubs and 
other organizations for amusement and recreation, 
to the privileges of which are admitted friends 
among the guests who throng the great hotels of 
Pasadena from November to April. 

The gayety of this social life is markedly en- 
hanced by the climatic conditions which make 
driving, golfing, tennis playing and other out-door 
sports enjoyable. 

During the winter season, too, flowers and fruits 
are in their best estate and both private and public 
floral fetes are annually given, when the profusion 
of roses, carnations, lilies, heliotropes, chrysanthe- 
mums, poinsettas and numerous other kinds (all 
grown out doors) excites the admiration of 
strangers. 

One floral carnival that has been given in Pasa- 
dena each New Year's day for the past eight years 
—The Tournament of Roses— attracts thousands of 
visitors from all parts of Southern California, 
while many eastern people so time their arrival 
here that they may enjoy it. The Tournament Is a 
parade of floral ly decorated equipages— from saddle 
pony to six-in-hand tally-ho. Prizes are given to 
those achieving the best results in decorations, cos- 
tumes and trappings, and the pageant never fails 
to be, in the highest sense, artistic and beautiful. 
Horses and vehicles are often literally covered 
with flowers and the ingenuity of the participants 
is taxed to devise harmonious color schemes and 
pleasing effects. It is a remarkable fact, illustrating 
the equableness of the climate, that the Tournament 
of Roses has never been marred by inclement 
weather, for New Year's day, for the past eight 
years, has been entirely bright and charming and 
nothing has occurred to disturb the enjoyment of 
the fete. 

Societies that are centers of social activity in 



Pasadena during the tourist season are the Valley 
Hunt Club and the Country Club, each owning 
handsome club buildings and grounds. For those 
inclined to intellectual diversions there is the Twi- 
light Club and the Shakespeare Club, which have 
memberships representative of the best elements of 
the community, and strangers have ready access to 
them when properly accredited. 

New York, Boston and Chicago have many repre- 
sentatives among the winter residents of Pasadena 
and some of the finest homes in the place are 
architecturally suggestive of the fashionable sub- 
urbs of these eastern cities. Much of the charm of 
social life at California resorts comes from this 
intermingling of people with common eastern inter- 
ests. They form groups of colonists, as it were, 
and social functions are provided by them for the 
pleasure of friends who come to spend a season at 
one of the large hotels, for which Pasadena is cele- 
brated. In turn the hotel managers and guests 
spare no pains to reciprocate hospitable attentions, 
and the result is a constant round of receptions, 
dinners, luncheons, musicales, balls, children's 
parties, picnics, amateur theatricals and other 
forms of amusement and entertainment, making 
the winter in Pasadena one of much gayety, cor- 
responding, it might be said, to life at an Atlantic 
coast resort in the summer season. 

The lodestone which draws to Pasadena its 
thousands of visitors and which has developed it 
from a little fruit growing colony into a flourishing 
city of twelve thousand permanent residents, pro- 
vided with every convenience of modern municipal 
life, is found in the healthfulness of its climate and 
the picturesque beauty of its surroundings. What 
more natural and fitting than that the people who 
seek such a spot for a home, either temporary or 
permanent, should be for the most part those of re- 
finement, culture and means. People of this class 
have left their impress upon Pasadena in a very 
marked degree. They have given it a wide repu- 
tation for the same kind of social and intellectual 
pre-eminence that characterizes their eastern homes 
Those who leave advantages to cross the conti- 
nent to the shores of the Pacific find them in Pasa- 
dena and are content among friends from their own 
circle and in the midst of strangers whose modes of 
life are similar to their own. 
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A bearing orchard from five to ten years old costs 
from six hundred dollars to fifteen hundred dollars 
per acre, according to location and character of 
trees. The navel orchards are the most sought 
after now, and seem to be the best bearers, and the 
fruit most in demand. 

The average well cared for orchard should pro- 
duce three hundred boxes, or say twenty thousand 
pounds of oranges to the acre. 

During the past season in Redlands, navel 
oranges brought the grower, when delivered at the 
packing house, an average of about two cents per 
pound or about one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per box net, for all grades. Some sections probably 
did not pay over half this amount or even less. 
The 1897-98 orange crop of Redlands' growers, 
amounting to nearly fifteen hundred carloads, 
brought about eight hundred thousand dollars. 
The output of Riverside is reported at about four 
thousand one hundred carloads, while Southern 
California, as a whole, shipped nearly fifteen 
thousand carloads of oranges and lemons, which 
netted growers between four and five million 
dollars. 

Are the questions answered? If not, come and 
see for yourself. Come and live here for a year 
and vou will never wish to leave California. 



Orange Growing in California. 

Sp^O one who sees them for the first time, the 
(^ beautiful orange orchards of California are a 
revelation exceeding the expectations of the 
most imaginative. 

The deep, rich, evergreen foliage,the symmetrically 
shaped trees, and the intense cultivation of the soil, 
make a truly ideal picture of horticulture. 

The orange is the "king of all fruits." It is a 
fact, well known to fruit growers, that all fruit is 
more perfectly grown in the coldest climate in 
which it will fully mature and develop. 

Hence California is the best home of the orange, 
and of the many varieties produced the seedless 
navel has no peer for high flavor, deep color and 
rich aroma. 

California oranges are also the best keepers. 

The fruit, which blossoms in March or April, 
and at that time ladens the air with perfume, keeps 
growing, if unpicked, for a year. It begins to color 
in November and is at its best in February or 
March, but is marketed all the way from November 
to July. An unpicked grove in February, with 
trees loaded with golden yellow fruit, half hidden 
in the dark green leaves, is a sight worth traveling 
far to see. 

The soil most adapted for oranges is the fine 
chocolate colored dis- 
integrated granite of 
the foothills, mixed 
with red clay sub-soil. 

The best quality of 
all fruits are produced 
at the highest altitudes 
at which the fruit can 
be successfully grown. 
This seems especially 
true of the orange, and 
therefore, the foothills 
of Redlands, Riverside, 
Ontario, Duarte and 
other points of similar 
elevation, where these 
conditions prevail, pro- 
duce this fruit to per- 
fection. 

It is the dream of 
many a man and 
woman in the north 
and east, to own an 
orange grove, and 

Spend their days in the Sniiley Public Library, Redlands. 

sun-kissed land of glor- 
ious California. To these, the questions most fre- 
quently arising are: Does orange growing pay? 
How much capital is required to make a fair living? 
What is the cost of good orange land? What is 
the cost of a bearing orchard? How many acres 
would I need to support myself and family? 

Some facts may be given here in reply to these 
questions. 

To grow oranges successfully you must like 
plant life, tree growth and orchard work. Some 
growers make orange raising pay, some do not. 
An ideal location is one possessing a deep soil out 
of frost currents and wind currents, a good water 
right, carefully selected trees free from scale, and 
then good care, irrigation, cultivation and fertiliza- 
tion do the rest. It is wonderful how the trees grow 
in response to good care. The orange tree has five 
periods of growth in a year, but it takes five or six 
years to get the first paving crop. New land is 
valued at from two hundred dollars to four hundred 
dollars per acre, but by the time your grove is six 
years old you will have invested, including your 
time and care, from six hundred dollars to nine 
hundred dollars Der acre. 



Come and secure a good orange orchard and you 
may say with the writer, " I do not regret any time 
or money invested and would not exchange my 
occupation for any profession or any factory or 
office work in the country." LELAND LYON. 
Redlands, Cal. 

THE SEA FISHING OF THE SOUTHERN COAST. 



The sea fishing of the southern coast of Califor- 
nia is really wonderful. The extent of the supply 
that is to be found around the channel islands 
and on the numerous banks but a short distance 
from the coast is past the belief of those who have 
never engaged in the sport which it affords. Nor 
is the quantity any more surprising than the variety 
or the gradation in size. Everything and every 
size from the monster jewfish, which has been 
taken weighing 720 pounds, down to the little 
sardine which forms the kindergarten for the army 
of juvenile anglers who are soon to take the place 
of the experts of to-day. The fame of Catalina 
Island has, on account of its fishing, reached the 
limits of the English-speaking people.— Field Sports. 
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New Orleans, 



The Eastern Gateway of the 

(Concluded.) 



Sunset Route." 



By H. H. Mayo. 



THE crescenl-shaped curve of the Mississippi 
River to-day presents a most inspiring 
view. Miles and miles of great wharves 
border the levee, as the river banks are termed. 
Railroad competition has in a great measure reduced 
the once magnificent river steamer service to at 
least one-half of what it was before and immedi- 
ately following the war. The day of the river 
palace is past, but a vast number of fine stern 
wheelers ply the great river with its tributaries, 
and the landing on either side of the foot of Canal 
street is often bustling with the long, commodious 



craft loading and unloading the freights and prod- 
uce of the interior. 

Great bulky barges, line the wharves, heavy 
with the corn and wheat of the west, in from the 
elevators of St. Louis. Dozens of fruit steamers 
are at the landings of the railroads unloading the 
bronzed-skinned banana, rotund cocoanuts and other 
Central American products. Huge bluff-bowed 
Spanish and Russian sailing craft are filling their 
capacious holds with oaken staves for the wine 
casks of Europe ; trim three-masted schooner* «~ 
loading molasses for Philadelphia, others unlo; 
logs of mahogany and Spanish cedar, and 
others, getting rid of cargoes of logwood or c 
from Brazil, and sugar from the West Indies. 

Long rows of great steel hulled leviathans f 
the flags of Britain and others with the buntii 
the European nations, dwindle and dim int< 
distance, on and past the towers of the grain 
elevators on the river front. 

Tugs puff with unwieldy coal barges and 
floating elevators ; ferries crossing ; transfer 
boats with dozens of freight or passenger 
cars steaming from terminals ; the rapid puff 
of levee switch engines; the interminable 
clatter of the cotton floats along the cause- 
way paralleling the wharves, the shouts of 
the drivers, the chanting of the roustabouts, 
the yells of the mates, the crash of wind- 
lasses and hoisting derricks—these are what 
the observer sees and hears along the river 
front of this Southern city. 

To the picture thus suggested, there must 



be added a magnificent series of wharves along the 
Algiers banks at which lie some of the finest 
steamers ever turned out of any dock yard — they 
of the Southern Pacific. The El Sol, El Rio, EI 
Sud and El Norte* now lie at their docks, unloading 
and loading at the same time. These steamers 
which represent the very acme of mechanical in- 
genuity constitute what is undoubtedly the finest 
coastwise line of vessels in the world. Freighters 
they are, carrying over three hundred and fifty 
carloads of mixed freight each, but as freighters 
they are equipped with machinery and hulls that 
would do credit to any passenger line. 

It is not egotism to dwell in passing, as it 
were, upon the extraordinary rapidity with 
which the freights are handled at the Algiers 
terminal of the Southern Pacific. This has, 
by virtue of its recognized excellence, become 
a self-evident truth. It is no uncommon 
incident to witness a steamer unloaded and 
its entire cargo en route to California, within 
the same day which saw the arrival. And 
when it is set down ? that this freight is 
delivered in San Francisco within ten to fifteen 
days after its shipment by steamer from New 
York, enough has been said to make more 
than apparent the advances which have been 
made in the terminal facilities of New Orleans. 
Progress has not been confined to any one 
department of trade. Aside from the won- 
derful strides which have been made of late 
years in the important matter of the export- 
ing of the main products of this country- 
cotton, corn, wheat, and packing-house goods— 
every branch of traffic has been developed to the 
upbuilding of the city. This development has been 
rapid and has been followed by an increase in local 
values, commensurate with the ever- increasing 
importance of the gateway. 

Travel and traffic naturally follow, as a well- 
known general manager once remarked, those lines 
and outlets which afford the greater convenience 
and facilities at the least expense to the shipper. 
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great bulk of the merchandise shipped from New 
York and other eastern centers, designed for 
consumption on the Pacific Coast, is forwarded to 
its destination by the Southern Pacific, cheapness 
and rapidity being determining factors in the rout- 
ing, and factors which business acumen have 
recognized. 

So too have these elements fostered trade gen- 
erally through this great gulf port. The channel of 
the Mississippi has afforded an outlet for the prod- 
ucts of a score of States, and the western fields 
have contributed materially, sending their grains 
by all rail to New Orleans in evet increasing quanti- 
ties, and the miscellaneous products have followed 
in a natural order of progression, all finding their 
way to the European consumers through the mouths 
of the Mississippi. 

Tourist travel through the gateway to the far 
west has been stimulated by the increasing excel- 
lence of passenger accommodations. A striking 
instance of this is found in Sunset Limited, possibly 
the most superb equipment ever placed upon the 
rails of any system, be it transcontinental or other- 
wise. "Sunset Limited ,, which had its inception 
out of New Orleans some four years ago was a 
Southern Pacific innovation which at once estab- 
lished a record for elegance and completeness and 
which marked the establishment of a service, copied 
it is true by several, but not equaled by any other 
railway system in the United States. 

"Sunset Limited," the title conferred upon the 
trains, revolutionized transcontinental travel and 
has now become a necessity, each year witness- 
ing an elaboration of the service, and its greater 
popularity among the people who desire the concom- 
itants of luxury while making the trip to the 
Pacific by the favorite Southern route. The service 
which is carried on semi-weekly out of New Orlea 
during the winter months but exemplifies t 
advance which is going on in the gateway in tr 
particular direction. 

In the city as a city, the introduction of energy 
and enterprise, to a greater extent than formerly 
has worked really a marvelous transforma- 
tion and awakened every slumbering echo 
within the almost interminable confines of 
New Orleans. There has been a general \ 
improvement going on in all channels of trade, j 
Municipal improvement has been made the I 
slogan of the people, and this cry has had the J 
effect of urging onward the internal building ^ 
up of the commonwealth. Associations have m 
been organized having for their purpose the 
remedying of apparent ills and defects in the poli 
cal economy of the city, and the result of the agil 
tion has been easily discernible. 

Bonds have been issued to provide tor the doing 
away with the obnoxious surface drainage system 
and the institution of a modern underground 
system will be an assured fact in the course of a 
few years. Plans for the establishment of a 
sewerage system are also under consideration, and 
provisions have been made for the repaving of 
several of the main thoroughfares. 

Modern enterprise as marked by architecture has 
kept pace with other innovations. The steel frame 
has usurped the position once occupied by the 
wooden joist, and it has been demonstrated that the 
soft alluvial soil upon which New Orleans rests 
Is capable of sustaining the heaviest burden which 
can be erected, the foundations being constructed 



i 



testifies strongly the faith which the people of the 
city retain in the continued prosperity and growth 
of the metropolis. The New St Charles rose, 
Phoenix-like, from the historic ashes of the famous 
old hostelry, which was destroyed by fire several 
years ago. This latter establishment, known the 
world over and crowded with legend and tradition ; 
the Corinthian columns of which were among the 
finest in the country and which occupied a unique 
position in the hotel annals of the South, gave 
way to progress, as it were, at a period when 
demands of travel were urgent for a more modern 
structure. In the New St. Charles, New Orleans 
has a feature she may well be proud of, and so 
she is. 

Another chapter in the new birth of the eastern 
gateway of the Southern Pacific, was the estab- 
lishment of its electrical street car service. 
The old mule cars, distinctly quaint, slow 
and easy going, have disappeared. They went 
almost in a night and the harsh gong of the 
motor car has replaced the melodious tinkle of the 
bell of the mule. As a sequence of the elaboration 
of this branch of the municipal service, the out- 
lying sections of the city were brought within 
reach of the commercial centers. The residence 
districts have spread materially and property values 
again advanced because of the rapid transit. The 
establishment of the trolley system made the 
expenditure of some $15,000,000 necessary, but 
the result has demonstrated the wisdom of the 
change. ^ .... 

The districts or sections of the State which in a 
manner pay tribute to the gateway comprise some 
of the richest lands in the South. The river banks 
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/eral magnificent edifices have been recently 
constructed and among the number may well be 
mentioned the New St. Charles Hotel, an institu- 
tion which, in addition to embodying the latest 
and most approved designs and conveniences, 



are lined with magnificent sugar plantations and 
rice fields, and the Southern Pacific, from the very 
moment it leaves New Orleans, traverses the most 
luxuriant portion of the semi-tropical State of 
Louisiana. Mile after mile of waving sugar cane 
with scores and scores of costly refineries and 
central factories mark the course of the road until 
the famed Teche country is traversed and the broad 
acres of the Attakapas, the land of Longfellow's 
Evangeline are reached, rich both in tradition and 
soil. 

The sugar belt ends after a run of about one 
hundred and forty miles out of New Orleans on 
the Southern Pacific and then begins a country that 
has testified wonderfully to the agricultural 
resources of the prairie lands of Southwest Louis- 
iana, which now annually produce sufficient rice to 
stock the markets of the country and determine 
the price, and yet a dozen years since these lands 
were devoted to the pasturing of cattle and worth 
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about one-fifteenth of the prices they now com- 
mand. Immigration from the middle west is filling 
the rice section with the most desirable class of 
settlers and magnificent crops are the general 
order. Lands are still held at a nominal figure in 
many instances, and the output is rapidly adding 
to the aggregate of the business of the Crescent 
City and augmenting the importance of the 
country and gateway. 

It may be well in touching upon the facilities of 
New Orleans to mention the hotels which now 
offer their advantages to the tourist, and assist in 
the combination which has made the Southern 
Metropolis more than ordinarily attractive. The 
New St. Charles which has already been mentioned, 
Is well seconded by the Hotel Royal, recently 
renovated and located well within the French 

Siarter but four squares below Canal street; the 
otel Grunewald, a modern edifice, well equipped 
and handsomely furnished ; the Cosmopolitan with 
the concomitants of luxury; the Benechaud, a 
most pleasant hostelry, the Nicholson, and a score 
of others of lesser degree. 

The Crescent City has for many years been 
inseparably connected with the Carnival, an insti- 
tution famous the world over and which has 
attracted to and through the gateway thousands 
upon thousands of persons, not alone from every 
State in the Union but from every country of the 
civilized globe. 

The Carnivals of Florence, of Venice, of Nice, 
flower-burdened and replete with gay and many 
colored phases as they may be, have faded into a 
neutral tint before the gorgeous representations 
which have chronicled the advent of Kex, the reign 
of Proteus, the sway of Comus and Momus, and 
the gay whirl in which has circled Mithras, Nereus, 
Consus and a host of divinities, grotesque and 
glowing. The merry King of the Carnival has 
marked the Mardi Gras, the season which presages 
dull hued Lent, with a wild yet peaceful abandon 
in which native and visitor participates to an equal 
degree, with hearts beating in delight and counte- 
nances reflecting the jollity of the season. 

Anticipating "Tuesday the Fat," for weeks the 



social circle of this American Paris echoes with the 
brilliant functions, the historic precincts of the 
French Opera house being the scene of the various 
festivals. Ball follows ball; tableaux follow 
tableaux, yet these are but gay preludes to the 
final series of events which completes the season 
and which usher into a sad toned being, the " forty 
day" period, when the butterfly of fashion and 
foible doffs its resplendent raiment and lapses into 
a period of chrysalis, as it were, only to emerge 
when the time of probation and rest is over, the 
more brilliant for the enforced idleness. 

New Orleans is a gateway of constantly augment- 
ing importance. Day by day sees its facilities 
broadened and its remarkable commercial advan- 
tages elaborated. Capital is being located and new 
enterprises born. The yellow waters of the giant 
Mississippi River are burdened more and more with 
the golden argosies which go and come, and which 
testify to the growing resources of the great central 
valley of the United States. Time but makes more 
manifest the wisdom of the men who abide their 
faith in the future of the metropolis The avenues 
broaden daily and the Southern Pacific, with its 
gigantic resources and facilities and its rails extend- 
ing from the Southern terminal to the City of the 
Golden Gate and on to " Where rolls the Oregon," 
is one of the many elements which have assisted 
in creating the entirety at once so remarkable and 
delightful. 

New Orleans, as the greatest commercial center 
of the " New South " is a city of deserved prom- 
inence. Its varied features are attractive, individ- 
ually and collectively, and its people are the most 
hospitable in the world. It is located in a land of 
gulf breezes and orange blossoms, a land of 
romantic traditions, and a land of peace and plenty, 
in which the fig ripens in a revivifying sunshine 
and nature smiles in pleasant luxuriance. 

•Four of the finest ships of the ltne representing the acme 
of marine architecture, were purchased by the U. 5. Govern- 
ment and fully equipped for duty among the vessels which form 
the navy. 

Other testimony as to the general excellence of the Southern 
Pacific fleet Is not necessary In view of this action of the Navy 
Department. 



y£TNA SPRINGS. 

During the month just passed more people have 
visited this health resort than for several seasons. 
The improved facilities for reaching the Springs 
may have had something to do with the increased 
business ; at any rate, those who have gone appre- 
ciated the change from stage to private conveyance, 
and the fact that they reached the Springs in time 
for lunch. 

A rousing Fourth of July celebration was one of 
the features of the season. The day's programme 
began with a flag raising, a presentation from the 
guests to the manager, with appropriate exercises. 

In the evening an elaborate display of fireworks 
furnished diversion until time for dancing. 

Picnic parties, hunting parties, visits to the near-by 
mines, riding and driving, have served to keep the 
guests busy with amusement. Deer and doves are 
plentiful, providing big and little game for the 
sportsman. 

Other diversions have not diminished the attend- 
ance at the swimming baths, where, every forenoon 
and every afternoon, swimmers and spectators 
have a mutually good time. The tank receives a 
constant flow of naturally hot mineral water, 
which, in addition to its comfortable warmth, pos- 
sesses valuable curative properties. 



A New Fast Train. 

FROM THE GREAT LAKES TO THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 

Following on the installation of Sunset Limited 
for the season of 1898-09 between New Orleans and 
San Francisco a new fast train will be placed in 
service between Chicago and Los Angeles over the 
route traversed last season by Sunset Limited, viz : 
Southern Pacific, Los Angeles to El Paso; Texas 
and Pacific, Ei Paso to Texarkana ; St Louis, Iron 
Mountain and Southern, Texarkana to St. Louis ; 
Chicago and Alton, St. Louis to Chicago. 

Transcontinental passengers from and through 
Chicago and St. Louis already know the advan- 
tages of this route and as to the train— it will be fresh 
from the master hands of Pullman mechanics, made 
up of dining, compartment and sleeping cars and 
vestibuled from end to end— almost a twin of Sun- 
set Limited and fitted to share the honors of the 
route west of El Paso In common with that famous 
train. The service will be semi-weekly and quite 
distinct from Sunset Limited. 



Cumso — " Well. Cawker, did you name your new baby George 
Dewey?" Cawker— " No." Cumso— "You told me that was 
your Intention." Cawker— "Yes." Cumso— " Then why didn't 
you? " Cawker—" We decided, upon second thoughts, to name 
her Elizabeth.'*— Ba^ar. 
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The circulation given to SUNSET 
READERS OF by its publishers is perhaps the 

SUNSET. most varied and certainly the most 
comprehensive of any California 
publication. 

It is mailed to individuals in every State and Terri- 
tory in the Union, in Canada, Mexico and Europe. 
It also reaches General, Traveling, and District 
Passenger Agents, of all important railway lines, 
and a large number of coupon ticket agents, the 
people who come in contact with and direct to a 
large extent the travelers of the United States, and 
those in search of new homes and investments. It 
is also mailed (in many cases by special request) to 
all important public libraries, Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations, hotels, commercial bodies and to 
a large exchange list of friendly publications. 

The list of regular paid subscribers is constantly 
growing. The voluntary circulation is frequently 
varied so that it is not too much to say that SUN- 
SET will reach annually a circle of nearly or quite 
500,000 readers or 100,000 different persons. 



Of all American winter resorts 
PLEASURE those of California may easily 
PILGRIMAGES, claim first place. The represen- 
tatives of the leisure class who 
are annually attracted to that inviting State have 
quadrupled within the past five years, and with them 
have come a vast throng of the wtll-to-do, and 
even of the middle class, to share in the luxuries 
of the agreeable climate— ah climate ! that of course 
is the primary consideration, but with it are the 
attractions of scores of novel industries, horticul- 
tural and agricultural pursuits, the brightness and 
freedom of the comparatively care-free, happy 
populace, and the opportunities, always present in 
rapidly growing communities, for profitable invest- 
ment or agreeable occupation. 

But the principal reason why the winter pleasure 
travel of America has been so stimulated in the 
direction of California in recent years, is that 
travel is easier. The journey from the populous 
centers of the East is shorter (in time), the travel- 
ing accommodations are better, and the employes of 
the transportation companies have learned to cater 
to the needs of the transcontinental passenger in a 
more satisfying way than formerly. 

They realize better the distinction between the 
requirements of the " long-haul " passenger and 
those making a shorter journey— and so well have 
they succeeded in their endeavors that the over- 
land trip is now counted by many one of the chief 
and most instructive pleasures, of their tour. 



The high standard adopted in the train service of 
the Southern Pacific generally and that superb crain 
"Sunset Limited" in particular has contributed 
largely to this end. 

For the season of 1898-99 " Sunset Limited" will 
run between New Orleans and San Francisco twice 
a week, on the usual fast schedule and with all the 
elegancies and conveniences which have heretofore 
attracted to it the most select patronage accorded to 
any train in America. 



The publication of SUNSET com- 
OUR menced with an issue for the month 

WINTER of May and during the vacation sea- 
PROGRAM. son its pages have been largely 
devoted to the attractions of the sum- 
mer pleasure resorts of the Pacific Coast. 

It is expected that the first volume will close with 
a number devoted to a most important transporta- 
tion agency, a subject which at that season (October) 
will doubtless engage the attention of a consider- 
able number of our readers. In the second volume 
it will be the aim of the publishers to enter a some- 
what wider field and without neglecting the scenic 
features and resorts, present some of the commer- 
cial and industrial aspects of the Great Southwest. 
Hawaii, our new possession, Mexico and Oregon, 
Texas, Louisiana and Nevada, as well as California, 
will be represented by profusely illustrated articles, 
and the usual fund of miscellany and current infor- 
mation will be continued as a feature of SUNSET. 



Figures compiled by the 

FOREIGN TRADE United States Bureau of 

OF Statistics show a marked in- 

PACIFIC COAST, crease in the business done 

through Pacific Coast ports 

during the last fiscal year. 

While the imports at Atlantic ports fell off 21.4 
percent, and of the whole country 19.3 percent, 
the gain of Pacific ports in imports was 16.4 per 
cent 

The gain in exports from Pacific ports was 25.7 
per cent, while the total increase in exportation 
from the entire country was 17. 3 per cent. 

This is but the precursor of the prosperity which 
now seems assured for the foreign trade of the 
Pacific Coast. 



This is the title of a very enter- 
A MATTER OF taining little booklet of twenty- 

HEALTH. four pages, treating of the climatic 
advantages of Western Texas. It 
is from the pen of H. H. Mayo and is one of a series, 
uniform in size, issued as the "Sunset Library 
of which nine numbers have so far been published. 
No. 1, Old Absinthe House ; No. 2, Vendetta Alley; 
No. 3, The French Opera ; No. 4, New Orleans and 
its Old Curiosity Shops; No.), Nit; No. 6, The 
Opal-eyed Aztecs ; No. 7> The Vesper Bell of the 
Pecos ; No. 8, The White Indians : A Tale of the 
Yaqui Country, and No. 9, A Matter of Health. 

This latest addition to the Sunset Library con- 
tains a rich fund of information concerning Western 
Texas, and is so charmingly written that one 
almost forgets the matter of health unless he has 
cause to make personal application of the lessons 
it teaches of the remarkable recuperative powers 
of Nature and the importance of a favorable climate 
in the treatment of disease. 

The booklet is published by the Southern Pacific 
Company for gratuitous circulation, and can be 
obtained by sending two cents postage to S. F. B. 
Morse, General Passenger Agent, Atlantic System, 
Southern Pacific Company, New Orleans, La. 
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Electric Power in Kern County and 
its Varied Uses. 

The development of a comparatively portable 
power, at a moderate cost, is proving of great value 
to Kern County. The power of the water in the 
mountain streams of California is immense, and it 
is gradually being harnessed to the turbine wheel, 
translated to electricity and thus transmitted over 
wide areas, to the benefit not oniy of manufactur- 
ing, but to agricultural interests as well. 

A recent example is the electric power plant of 
The Power Development Company ot San Fran- 
cisco, which has been completed during the past 
year. This plant is located at the mouth of the 
Kern River Canyon, and the current there gener- 
ated is transmitted to Bakersfield, about sixteen 
miles distant, and all the surrounding country. 

The varied uses to which this power can and will 
be applied, are of an almost unlimited number. 
Among the benefits already noticeable are the well 
lighted streets, and the introduction of incandescent 
lighting in the business houses and dwellings of 
both of the towns of Kern and Bakersfield and the 
more practical business of pumping water from 
wells for irrigating purposes. To the east and 
south of Bakersfield is a large area of land, which 
under dry farming, that is, no irrigation, will pro- 
duce annually upwards of five hundred thousand 
sacks of wheat, when the winter rains are normal 
and come at the right time. With a means at hand 
like this electric power, for developing water for 
irrigation, this whole section could be made inde- 
pendent of rainfall and assured of a certain annual 
output of grain, that would make wheat growing a 
more profitable and always certain investment. 

Of the large volume of water discharged by the 
Kern River Canyon, less than fifty per cent reaches 
the head gates and weirs of the various systems of 
canals and ditches, the balance is lost through the 
sub-strata of gravel and boulders. It has been 
contended by many that if a cheap method of 
pumping could be established (which we now have 
in electricity) this sub-flow could be tapped, and 
large areas of dry land brought under irrigation. 

The past winter, Mr. Chas. Offer, who is the 
owner of considerable land one mile east of Bakers- 
field, demonstrated the correctness of this theory 
and its entire practicability. Two wells each six- 
teen inches in diameter were sunk, and the sub- 
flow was reached at a depth of one hundred and 
seven feet. Sufficient water has been developed 
from these wells to irrigate about twenty-five hun- 
dred acres. The water is of the best quality and a 
one hundred and twenty horse-power dynamo, with 
an eight-inch centrifugal pump, has been unable to 
exhaust one of the wells. 

This is among the first developments of the kind 
here, and has demonstrated one of the most valu- 
able uses to which the electric power can be applied. 
There is little or no expense for the operation of a 
pumping plant after it is placed in connection with 
the motor. You turn on a switch and the pump is 
in motion. 

To the north and east of Bakersfield there is a 
foothill country which needs only water to make it 
as good a citrus belt as any in the State, and hav- 
ing this power, which is practically limitless, will 
enable owners to convert this idle land to the most 
productive in this vicinity, the fertility being of the 
best. 

Aside from the agricultural uses to which this 
power can be put, is the industrial possibilities it 
awakens. There is now in operation here a large 
packing house and cold storage plant, created by 
the electric power; an ice plant is contemplated, 
and electricity has superseded steam in the Bakers- 



field Water Works and most of the smaller indus- 
trial establishments. It will also make possible 
other enterprises as the needs of the community 
require and opportunities occur. 

It will be seen from the foregoing facts that this 
section has many advantages to offer the settler 
and investor. A fertility and variety of soil, ca- 
pable of producing a great diversity of crops, com- 
mencing with oranges, running through all the 
deciduous fruits, melons, berries, grain, hay, cattle, 
sheep and hogs, with a means at hand for produc- 
ing tne required amount of moisture at all times, 
gives unlimited opportunity to intelligent and enter- 
prising people. 

The climate is healthy and transportation facili- 
ties are of the best, as we are within twenty-four 
hours, freight time, of the two best markets in the 
State (San Francisco and Los Angeles), and freight 
tariffs compare favorably with any in the East, 
where the cost of operating railroads is much 
lower. W. V. MATLACK, 

Agent S. V. Co., 'Baker sjuldy Cal. 

TWICE A WEEK. 

THROUGH PULLMAN TOURIST SLEEPING CARS 

BETWEEN SAN FRANCISCO AND 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Commencing October ist the semi-weekly service 
of Sunset Excursions to Washington will be 
resumed for the season of 1898-99. During the 
summer these excursions have been run weekly, but 
the increasing business now necessitates the ad- 
ditional service. 

Eastbound the excursions will leave San Francisco 
each Wednesday and Saturday, and Los Angeles 
each Thursday and Sunday, arriving at New 
Orleans Sunday and Wednesday following, and 
Washington Monday and Thursday. 

Westbound the car will leave Washington each 
Wednesday and Saturday, and New Orleans Thurs- 
day and Sunday, arriving at Los Angeles Sunday 
and Wednesday, and San Francisco Monday and 
Thursday. 

These excursions are in charge of a special guide 
and offer the most attractive accommodations pro- 
vided by any line for a transcontinental trip. 

The equipment is superior, the management alert, 
and the territory traversed of great interest, besides 
possessing a mild and agreeable climate. 

You cannot afford to close arrangements foryour 
trip without communicating with an agent of the 
Southern Pacific Company, or Mr. A. J. Poston, 
General Agent Sunset Semi-Weekly Excursions to 
California, Washington, D. C. 



State and District Fairs 

To be held on tbe line of the Southern Pacific Company. 

Oregon. 

Portland, Ore. Oregon Industrial Exposition, September 23d 
to October 93d. 

Salem, Ore. Oregon State Fair, September 33d to 30th. 

Medford. Ore. First Southern Oregon District Fair, Septem- 
ber 37th to October xst. 

Roseburg, Ore. Second Southern Oregon District Fair, Octo- 
ber 4th to October 8th. 

California. 
Sacramento. Cal. California State Fair, September 5th to 
17th. 
Los Angeles. Cal. District Agricultural Association, No. 6, 

October 6th to sad. 

Nevada. 
Carson. City, Nev. Ormsby County Agricultural Association. 

September 36th to 30th. 

Texas. 
Dallas, Tex. Texas State Fair. October xst to x6th. 



Louisiana. 
Alexandria, La. Louisiana State Fall 



lr. October 4th to 9th. 
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Paso Robles. 

Claus Spreckels and wife are guests at the Paso 
Robles Hotel. 

Residents and visitors at Paso Robles are looking 
forward to the enjoyment of the delightful autumn 
weather which sets in late in August and is always one 
of the most enjoyable periods of the year. 

Registered at the Paso Robles are : C. E. Jeffrey ; 
M. M. Gregg, S. McMurtrie. G. W. Kincaid, C. E. 
Truman and T. W. Brown, of San Francisco ; C. E. 
Mitchell, of Long Beach ; L. U. Grant and W. H 
Pyburn, of Salinas, and J. H. Humphrey, of Spokane, 
Wash. 

Hunters have had fair success west of this city 
recently, several large deer being killed. 

Among those who have engaged quarters at the 
Paso Robles are: Gen. P. W. Murphy, of Santa Mar- 
garita; Wm. Cluff and wife, and Miss Selma A. Lux, 
of San Francisco; R. Smith and C. R. Hadley and 
wife, of Chicago and T. McFarland and G. M. Rich- 
ardson, of Stanford University. 



LONG BEACH. 

Long Beach is crowded with visitors as it was never 
crowded before. Following the Chautauqua and pre- 
ceding events the Universalist State Convention 
assembled here August 20th ; the Southern California 
Veterans' Association, G. A. R., convenes here Sept. 
6th to 16th, and the Knights of Pythias picnic will be 
held here Sept 16th to 18th and there are more to 
follow. 

A large number of our summer guests will soon 
return to their homes consequent on the opening of 
schools, but the fall contingent is already arriving in 
numbers that more than makes good the loss. 

Domiciled at the Julian are Mrs. J. B. Herndley of 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Mrs. J. A. Hubbs and daughter of 
Albuquerque ; A. M. Hough and wife and J. M. C. 
Marble and wife of Los Angeles ; L. E. Hewins of 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Mrs. J. M. Moore and Mrs. W. C. 
Coulson of San Francisco ; J. T. Graves of Atlanta, and 
R. S. Hen sou of Chicago. 

The Henderson House is entertaining R. W. Jeffrey, 
O. T. Johnson and C. W. Cotiger and wife of Los 
Angeles ; Chas. C. Knight, D. S. Burson and W. D. 
Hammel of Pasadena ; Rev. A. J. Frost of San Bernar- 
dino, and R. R. Sadler of Redlands. 



Del Monte. 

"A delightful season " is a verdict of all the so- 
journers at Del Monte. Apart from the elegancies of 
the far-famed resort and its unequaled surroundings, 
which are constant in season and out of season, the 
past few months have been marked by a succession of 
highly enjoyable social events and a happy grouping 
of congenial spirits such as even Del Monte seldom 
sees. 

Mrs. Leland Stanford spent a portion of August at 
Del Monte, and Mr. C. B. Alexander and family have 
just departed for San Francisco after a six weeks' stay 
at the " Hotel of the Forest." 

Prominent guests now at Del Monte are H. T. Scott 
and wife. Hugh Tevis and family, Miss Mary Crocker, 
H. R. Simpkins, C. E. Worden and wife, David 
Neustadter and wife, Mrs. J. B. Crockett, J. P. Lang- 
horne and family, W. B. Tubbs and wife, L. O. 
lellogg, E. A. Greenway, M. Wilson and wife, E. A. 
ruguiere and family, and John Barton and wife. 



Santa Cruz. 

The little city of Santa Cruz is gaining new laurels 
as a seaside resort, through the hospitality of its citi- 
zens and their efforts to add to the pleasure of visitors. 

A series of open-air concerts, given from the bal- 
conies of uptown hotels week days and on the beach 
Sunday afternoons, is one of the features recently 
inaugurated. 

Among the notables at the Sea Beach Hotel are: 
Congressman Marion De Vries, of Stockton ; Capt. L. 
J. Leland and wife, of the 1st Regiment Tennessee 
Volunteers; Mrs. Wm. Whitney Davis, Miss Merriam 
and Miss Mary Davis, of East Orange, N. J. ; Adolph 
Spreckels ana family and Geo. H. Fitch, of San 
Francisco; Mrs. C B. Baker, of Pasadena and J. H. 
Morris and wife, of Portland, Oregon. 

Salmon fishing in the bay has afforded some ex- 
tremely fine sport for the fishermen this season, and 
excursions to the " Big Trees " are of daily occurrence. 

The new hotel St. George, a beautiful modern house 
opened this year for its first complete season, has 
added much to the pleasuring facilities of Santa Cruz. 

Guests now at the St. George include T. H. McCune 
and T. S. Berkeley, of London, Eng ; Dr. F. R. Meux, 
of Fresno; Geo. H. Bassett, of Oakland; Judge T. H. 
Caswell, Dr. Geo. P. Allen and wife, Paul Oesting and 
wife and Lynn Austin, of San Francisco; Col. F. C. 
Sanford, of San Jose; M. A. de Pew and wife, C. C. 
Robertson and wife and L. C. Jordan and wife, of 
Sacramento. 

The Pacific Ocean House is entertaining Dr. W. H. 
Davis, of Los Angeles, Judge Levy, Dr. Ernest Forbes 
and Mrs. Capt. Bonneneld, of San Francisco; U. S. 
Grant. Jr., of San Diego, and Chief Justice C. N. 
Porter and wife, of Wyoming. 

A. C. Bassett, of Menlo Park, and Clay Clement, of 
New York, are also at the Pacific Ocean House. 

CORONADO. 

Among the summer guests here is Count Bozenta, 
accompanied by his famous and charming wife, Mme. 
Modjeska. They arrived some weeks ago from their 
country seat, "Arden," in Orange County. 

Prof. E. A. Bowser of Princeton University has made 
his headquarters here for several weeks, while making- 
tours in the back country on scientific research. 

John T Arundel, vice-chairman of the Pacific Islands 
Company, of London, is hereon business and pleasure. 

S. R. Montgomery of Memphis, president of the 
racing association, spent several weeks here during- 
the past month, accompanied by his wife. Mr. Mont- 
gomery came here over the Sunset Route, which he 
found very pleasant. 

Mrs. Arnold A. Rand, of a prominent Boston family, 
was a guest here some days ago. 

Gen. Wade Hampton, the famous Confederate com- 
mander, and formerly United States Commissioner of 
Railroads, was here last week from Columbia, S C, 
accompanied by his daughter, Miss M. P. Hampton. 

A. M. Johnson, a prominent barrister of Nelson, B. 
C M recently visited Coronado, coming and going over 
the Southern Pacific. 

E. Metz, a wealthy resident of Sherman, Texas, and 
an enthusiastic sportsman, spent some time here early 
this month, coming via the Sunset Route. 

O. O. Howard. Jr., son of Gen. O. O. Howard, came 
down from San Francisco the other day, with his wife 
and child, to enjoy Coronado. 

Commodore Frank Greenall and wife of G rap pen - 
hall Hall, Cheshire, are among the popular guests of 
Hotel del Coronado. Mr. Greenall is heavily interested 
in mines in British Columbia and Washington. 

Henry Fisher, vice-president of the electric railway 
system of Washington, D. C, is among the Eastern 
people who are spendiug the summer at Hotel del 
Coronado. Mrs. Fisher accompanies him. and they 
are also joined by Mr. Fisher's son, J. H. Fisher, and 
wife, of Riverside. 
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To the average person who has not been at some 
pains to inform himself the Idea of a summer 
resort in Texas seems as incongruous as the idea of 
a winter resort in Montana. Neither is impossible, 
however, and as proof of the existence of the first 
let me tell you something about Fort Davis, 
Texas. 

To the older natives of the State, the delightful 
climate to be found here seems to be quite well 
known, but to the younger generation the place 
seems to be a veritable terra incognita. Hence, It 
will not be amiss to describe its location before 
treating of the attractiveness of the climate and the 
surroundings. 

Fort Davis is twenty-two miles north of Marfa, 
which is situated on the line of the Galveston, Har- 
risburg and San Antonio railway 427 miles west of 
San Antonio, or 637 miles west of Houston. It is 
the county seat of Jeff Davis county, named after 
the distinguished Southerner at the time he was 
Secretary of War in the Pierce Cabinet, and was 
once, or rather twice, an important post of the 
United States army. Established in 1857, it was 
abandoned by the United States forces in 1861, was 
re-established in 1867 and permanently abandoned 
In 1 891, being one of the first of the border posts 
to have the troops withdrawn from it under the 
policy of the United States government existing by 
reason of the increased railroad facilities in the 
West, and the pacification and concentration of the 
Indian tribes. 

The site selected for the post is an ideal one, 
from a picturesque standpoint, and the buildings, 
which are built of adobe, with the exception of the 
officers' quarters (which are in most cases stone 
•cottages, the material having been taken from the 
native quarries), are in an excellent state of preser- 
vation at the present time. It is learned that the 
site upon which the buildings were erected was 
private property, and with the abandonment 
of the post the improvements reverted to the 
owner of the land. All of these cottages are now 
occupied as summer residences by families from all 
parts of the State. 

Few of the casual observers of the attractions of 
the great State of Texas are aware that there is a 
spot in the State 5200 feet above sea level, as is 
this locality, and that a mountain peak in the near 
vicinity of Fort Davis rises to a height of 8000 
feet. It is this altitude which more than compen- 
sates for the southerly latitude and gives to the 
locality such a delightful and healthful climate. The 
stage drive from Marfa to Fort Davis, of twenty- 
two miles, is one of the least tiresome it has been 
my privilege to enjoy, and the cool, bracing air, 
""dry as a bone," is well calculated to free one of 
malarious tendencies, or, in fact, to remove the 
cause for any of the ailments with which we of the 
•coast country are sometimes afflicted. 

A word about the road : It was constructed by 
the United States government, and bicycle trips 
between Marfa and Fort Davis are frequently 
made by the residents and visitors in less than one 
hour and thirty minutes. 

It will be hard to believe that midday bicycle 
riding, burro riding, horseback riding and driving 
in this vicinity Is a pleasure at this season of the 
year, but it is nevertheless a fact, and a better 
opinion may be formed of what the temperature is 
fry the statement that at early morning and after 



sundown it becomes necessary to wear something 
warm over one's shoulders. 

Numbers of Houston and Galveston families 
have established themselves at this place for the 
summer, some of them having purchased cottages 
and others having built on desirable sites. 

It is not venturesome to predict that many more 
seasons will not pass before this vicinity will be 
more popular than the resorts of Colorado, and 
summer cottages will dot the sides of the mountains 
and the valleys between as numerously as at the 
lake resorts of the North. The advantages of the 
place that point to this conclusion are : 

1. The distance from the most eastern or north- 
ern point in the State can be covered within less 
than twenty-four hours. 

2. The excursion tickets sold by the railway 
company to Marfa, the nearest railroad station, 
will be reduced on increased demand being made 
for them, and the fare will then be made less than 
the fare to other mountain resorts. 

3. The altitude is beneficial to persons suffering 
from maladies that require a complete change of cli- 
mate, and is particularly rejuvenating to those 
afflicted with pulmonary complaints or malaria. 

These, as I have stated above, are the principal 
advantages of the spot, but there are other attrac- 
tions which it shares equally with other resorts. 

Water, the clearest and purest, and in an inex- 
haustible supply, is reached from fifty to one hun- 
dred feet below the surface, at almost any point, 
and in the vicinity of the bed of Limpia (Spanish 
for limpid or clear) creek, even when the bed is dry, 
is found in abundance from three to four feet below 
the surface. In the mountains which rise hundreds 
of feet above the valley at all points of view can 
be found numerous springs. 

These conditions nave made it possible for the 
establishment of some of the finest fruit orchards 
of deciduous fruits that can be found anywhere. 
I visited an orchard not eight years old, where 
irrigation is not necessary, the roots of the trees, 
I am told, having penetrated to the subterranean 
moisture. And such fruit trees! Their limbs 
loaded to the point of breaking with apples, pears, 
quinces, plums and peaches of the varieties that are 
exceptionally fine and luscious. 

One of the greatest surprises I have had is the 
discovery of pine forests thirteen miles from this 
point, the trees rising to a height of from 100 to 
1 50 feet. 

The adobe dwelling seems to be the most desira- 
ble in this climate and when properly built they 
present a handsome appearance. The court house 
of Jeff Davis county, located here, is built of adobe 
and being stuccoed on the outside has the appear- 
ance of a stone or brick edifice. Its cheapness also 
recommends it. One of my friends, located here, 
informs me that for his residence, including the 
stable, he had five thousand adobe bricks made and 
laid in the walls at a cost of $150. The woodwork 
for the doors, window facings and floors, is of course 
the principal item of cost in the buildings, although 
this is not unusually great. Desirable lots are being 
purchased, on which to erect summer cottages, at 
$25 each. 

Am I not, then, warranted in the prediction that 
Texas will soon have a resort of its own that will 
offer greater advantages than can be found at 
resorts beyond its own borders? L. J. PARKS. 
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Irrigation— Past and Present. 



*By R. R. Newman. 



The rapid development of California has been 
the cause of much comment and wonder, but people 
in general, perhaps, do not realize how great a part 
irrigation has played in the development, particu- 
larly of Southern California. One of the most 
striking features of this development has been the 
transformation of desert tracts into garden cities. 

The intelligence, energy and enterprise, which 
have built up and made prosperous many of these 
Southern cities, would have been fruitless were it 
not for the fact that irrigation was made the foun- 
dation upon which to build. Modern irrigation has 
but recently reached such a state that Its merits are 
recognized and general interest taken in it. In fact 
in 1871 there was hardiy a book written on the 
subject, while now a collection of all the literature 
relating to it would constitute a large library. 

It is as a re-discovery, or a re-development of a 
lost art that we may consider irrigation as it exists 
to-day. Systems of irrigation are known to have 
existed under all of the great nations of antiquity, 
and in many parts of the world there are still 
found the remains of those ancient and in some 
instances prehistoric aqueducts and water courses. 

Egypt, under the same Pharaohs that built the 
pyramids and other great architectural works, be- 
came a network of canals and reservoirs. The first 
canal connecting the Red and Mediterranean seas 
was built as an irrigating canal. There were similar 
systems in China, India, Arabia and other parts of 
Asia. The reconstruction, by the English, of 
systems formerly in use has been one of the causes 
of the modern advancement of India. 

In ancient Europe the Romans did much toward 
the spreading of irrigation, wherever their con- 
quests extended, they benefited the countries by 
the construction of substantial irrigation works, 
some of which exist even to-day in the valley of the 
Po in Northern Italy ; also in France and Northern 
Spain. 

But Spain did comparatively little with Irrigation 
until the time of die Moorish conquest. The 
Moors, having with them the arts and civilization 
of the Egyptians, founded systems of irrigation, 
particularly in Southern Spain, and to these most 
of the systems now used in that country can be 
traced. 

Irrigation was also a feature of the earlier civili- 
zations upon the American continents. Under the 
Aztecs in Mexico and the Incas in Peru it reached 
a high degree of perfection. Prescott mentions the 
great aqueducts, tunnels and other water works of 
these early American people, and cites particularly 
the remains in Peru of a canal that was upward of 
two hundred miles long. 

In the Salt River valley, in Arizona, some 
engineers were recently running a grade line for a 
canal. Thinking to make use of topographical 
advantages, they followed what seemed to be a 
natural depression in the ground. They found, 
however, that for miles this depression followed a 
uniform grade, and from this and other evidences 
they concluded that at some time it must have 
been an irrigating canal. The discovery of similar 
canals at other places has led to the belief that much 
of the Southwestern part of the United States was 
once cultivated bv some prehistoric people. 

When theSpaniards conquered Mexico they intro- 
duced their system of irrigating, and the Jesuits 
did much to spread irrigation among the Indians. 



Southern New Mexico was the first part of what is 
now the territory of the United States to receive such 
systems from the Jesuits; similar systems were 
brought into California by the Padres when the 
various missions were founded along the coast. 
One recent discovery of these earliest attempts 
was the unearthing in the mountains near ban 
Diego of the old dam that had diverted water for 
the first of these mission settlements, it was 
covered with debris, but was in fairly good repair, 
though it had stood for a hundred years. 

But all these Spanish systems were rather crude 
and suitable only for little patches of ground, and 
it was left for modern times to again produce sys- 
tems applicable to large tracts of land. 

The Mormons in Utah were the first to make the 
attempt. Necessity was, in their case, the mother 
of invention ; for, locating as they did, in the midst 
of the desert of Utah, it was with them irrigation 
or death, and as early as 1865 they had constructed 
many miles of canals. 

Then came the movement in California; and 
here have been worked out most of the problems 
that at first presented themselves, until irrigation 
has been reduced to a science. 

The practical value of irrigation has been demon- 
strated, not only in California and Utah, but in 
many other States west of the Mississippi and even 
in the northwestern territory of Canada. This 
development in the West has attracted the atten- 
tion of European nations, and representatives from 
many of them have visited and inspected our 
methods, and it is interesting to note that on the 
steppes of Southern Russia systems are being 
established modeled upon our own. 

Electricity has become a factor in extending irri- 
gation, through the operation of pumping plants, 
to lands otherwise beyond its benign influence. 
Such plants are now successfully operated in River- 
side and other localities in California. 

At Riverside there are over 300 miles of irrigating 
canals and ditches which are fed from great im- 

Rounding dams constructed in the San Bernardino 
lountains at an expense of many millions of 
dollars. Other important systems are maintained 
under the Hemet Dam, near San Jacinto, Cali- 
fornia ; the Sweetwater Dam in San Diego County ; 
the Modesto District Dam at La Grange, Stanis- 
laus County, and also under immense canals in 
Kern and Fresno counties. Aside from these greater 
works, large areas in California are irrigated from 
artesian wells, from which, where there is not a 
natural flow, the water is raised by windmills, and, 
as before noted, by electricity. The beneficent 
effects of irrigation and ail of the various methods 
in use may be noted in Southern California, where 
it has removed to a great extent an element of 
uncertainty in the business of horticulturists. 

There is now a movement on foot to obtain 
governmental aid in furthering irrigation. The 
proposition is that the Federal Government shall 
assist in the erection of extensive storage reser- 
voirs, the construction of which would be impos- 
sible by private capital. 

Irrigation has before it an assured future. 

It is not difficult for the prophet of to-day to look 
forward to the time when the many arid districts of 
the West shall be the pride of thousands of inhabi- 
tants and truthful witnesses to the power and value 
of irrigation. 
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Salinas, Cat.: A complete sewer system Is to be constructed at 
Salinas. 

Oxnard, Cal : A new bank Is to be organized here within a 
short time, with a capital of $25,000. 

Claremont, Cal.: Pomona College will soon have a new Hall 
of Science, the gift of Dr. Plerson of Chicago. 

Norwaik. Cal : A carload of the largest and best ostriches 
from the Norwaik farm have been sent to Omaha for exhibition 
at the Trans-MlsslsslppI Exposition. 

PuenU. Cal. : The Puente Oil Company's refinery produces 
monthly 60,000 gallons of refined Illuminating oil, 30,000 gallons 
of gasoline and 40,000 gallons of distillate. 

Santa Clara. Cal.: The new Bank of Santa Clara has com- 
menced business with a capital of one hundred thousand dollars. 
of which fifty thousand dollars has been paid In. 

San Francisco, Cal.: Plans and specifications will be received 
by the Board of Supervisors until September 12th for a three 
huodred thousand dollar hospital building to be erected In this 
city. 

Honolulu, H. L: The executive council of Hawaii has signed 
a contract with the Scrymser Company of New York to lay a 
cable from San Diego. Cal., to Honolulu, and from there to 
Japan. 

San Pedro, Cal.: The Catallna Conserving Company have 
established a lobster cannery at San Pedro. This is the only 
cannery in the State which makes a specialty of canning 
lobsters. 

Higbgrove, Cal.: It Is said that over six hundred acres are 
being planted to oranges In San Bernardino County this year, of 
which one hundred and twenty-five are being put out at High- 
grove. —£«/ Riverside. 

Rtdlands, Cal.: The Southern California Power Company who 
are developing electricity from the water power in the mountains 
near here have recently contracted for machinery costing one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Santa Maria, Cal. : Santa Maria Is now the center of the asphalt 
mining Industry In Santa Barbara County, and the Industry 
promises to be of even greater Importance than the recently con- 
structed beet sugar factory. 

Santa Ana, Cal.: Bonds to the value of sixty-five thousand 
dollars have been recently negotiated for the construction of a 
sewer system at Santa Ana. Work on the twenty miles of pipe to 
be laid will be commenced In September. 

Pbetnix, Arir. : The State Building Commissioners will receive 
during the next sixty davs plans and specifications for a Territor- 
ial Capitol building. Work to be commenced within ninety days. 
The cost is estimated at $300,000.— U. S. Government Advertiser. 

Yucaipe, Cal.: Yucalpe, San Bernardino County, situated ten 
or eleven miles from Redlands but at a much greater elevation 
above sea level, will produce a splendid crop of apples this 
Four hundred tons Is the estimate.— Cal. Fruit Grower. 



Paso Robtes, Cat. A pointer, Indicating the Improved conditions 
of Pacific export trade, was the starting up of the mill of the 
Sperry Flour Company at this place In August. The mill will 
run night and day, filling orders for China and Central America. 

Johannesburg. Cal. : A phosphate ledge has recently been opened 
up in the Salt Wells country near Johannesburg. The stuff assays 
H Is said similarly to the phosphate of South Carolina and only 
needs light treatment to be ready as a soil fertilizer.— Cal. Fruit 
Grower. ' 

La Mirada, Cal.: A citric acid factory and an olive oil mill are 
to be erected here. Mr. Andrew McNally of the great publishing 
house of Rand, McNally & Co.. Chicago, is the principal pro- 
motor of the enterprise. It is understood that $20,000 or more 
Is to be Invested in the plant. 

VacmvilU, Cal : From Vacavllle In Solano County over twelve 
hundred cars of green fruit has been shipped this year. This is 
a substantial Increase over the shipments of previous years. 
Vacavllle. situated in Pleasant Valley, is a beautiful little city 
and one of the most prominent fruit centers In the State. 

San Bernardino, Cal. : On a ranch near San Bernardino forty- 
four tons of barley hay has been cut from less than ten acres. 
The hay Is of extra good quality and worth to-day $20 per ton. 
The yield, therefore, averages nearly $90 per acre, and shows 
that citrus fruit is not the only thing that pays large profits In this 
wonderful country. 



California Conventions. 

Annual Campmeeting of the Pacific Coast Holiness 
Association, Oakland, Sept. 1st to 12th. 

Annual Conference M. E. Church, Pacific Grove, 
Sept. 8th. 

Annual Celebration Admission Day, Native Sons of 
the Golden West, San Jose, Sept. 9th. 

Annual Meeting of the Catholic Ladies' Aid Society 
(Santa Cruz), Vista del Mar, Sept. 12th to 17th. 

Annual Encampment Southern California Veterans' 
Association, G. A R., Long Beach, Sept. 15th. 

Annual Convention Bankers' Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Sept. 15th to 17th. 

California State Fair, Sacramento, Sept. 5th to 17th. 

Reunion Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
L. D. S., Livermore, Sept. 30th to Oct. 9th. 

Annual Meeting High Court I. O. F., Santa Barbara, 
Oct. nth to 13th. 

For all of the above occasions the Southern Pacific 
Company have made reduced rates, either open or on 
the certificate plan. Particulars may be obtained from 
agents of the company. 



If You Want to Know 

About California in general or any locality in particular in 
the regiou traversed by the lines of the Southern Pacific 
Company send for publications issued by the passenger 
department entitled: 

Semi -Tropic California, a 48-page booklet descriptive of 
Southern California; profusely illustrated ; contains 
map ; list of family and tourist hotels in Los Angeles -. 
itineraries of the favorite excursions ; table of single and 
round trip rates to all points in Southern California reached 
by the Southern Pacific Company and blank leaves for 
memoranda. 

Sierra Highlands, thirty-two pages, embellished by ar- 
tistic engravings and printed on best quality of paper. The 
booklet is descriptive of Lake Tahoe and its tributary 
attractions. 

The Sportsman at Del rionte is the title of a book af- 
fording accurate information as to the possibilities in the 
way of hunting and fishing in the vicinity of Monterey. 
Written by a sportsman for sportsmen. Beautifully illus- 
trated and containing accurate maps. 

Through Story land to Sunset Seas. Over two hundred 
pages. An interesting story of a trip from New Orleans to 
Portland, Oregon. Abounds in beautiful illustrations and 
faithfully portravs the varying scenes and historic features 
of the route. Elegantly printed, with copious marginal 
notes, it is a work of distinct literary and artistic merit. 

The New Arizona, a pocket pamphlet of twenty- four 
pages, illustrated with half-tone engravings, tells you in 
terse paragraphs under graphic sub-heads all about the 
wonderful territory, and more particularly about the Gila 
and Salt River Valleys. The stock raiser, the fruit grower, 
the invalid, the miner and the tourist are interested in this 
meaty little publication. 

Indlo, a paper by Dr. Walter Lindley, reprinted from the 
New York Medical Record, twelve pages, four full-page 
half-tone illustrations. Dr. Lindley describes the remark- 
able climatic and atmospheric features of Indio on the Colo- 
rado Desert and Indicates the benefits to be derived by 
persons suffering from bronchial or nervous diseases. 

TT Del Monte Souvenir, descriptive of the beauties of 
Hotel Del Monte. An artistic pamphlet of about thirty-two 
pages, with exquisitely embellished text, illustrated with 
the daintiest of half-tones. 

New Orleans and Its Old Curiosity Shops. Not strictly a 
railway publication, but issued by the Southern Pacific 
Company aa an incentive to visit the picturesque Crescent 
City. It deals with the treasuries of quaint old relics and 
their historical suggestions. 

A California Fairy. A fanciful tale of the famous Sunset 
Limited, in which goblins and elfin sprites are the heroes 
and heroine*. Handsomely illustrated and printed in 
colors. It is something to be treasured for its beauty alone. 

In addition to the publications listed above, folders : "A 
Trip to the Geysers of Lake County," " Picturesque Lake 
Tahoe and Sister Lakes," "Camping in the Viduity of Mt. 
Shasta," and many other publications of a local nature, 
tnav be obtained from agents of the Southern Pacific 
Company, free on application, or bv mail for postage, which 
is six cents for " Through Storvland to Sunset Seas," and two 
cents for each of the other publications. 
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AGENTS OF THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 



Little Clarence—" Father, what Is the difference between firm- 
ness and obstinacy?" Father— " Merely a matter of sex. my 
son."— Tit-Bits. 

Some one once sent to Eugene Field a poem entitled, " Why 
Do I Live?" Field sent back the reply: " Because you send 
your verses by mall."— Ex. 

Mamma—" I'm surprised at you. Johnny ! " Johnny (thought- 
fully)—" I wonder If you'll ever get used to me. mamma? You're 
always surprised at me."— Puck. 

Good for the Doctor. Invalid—" I would rather be dead than 
as I am." Attending physician— "Ah, madam, you should live 
and — er— let live."— Detroit Journal. 

Teacher—" Now, Patsy, would It be proper to say, ' You can't 
learn me nothing ? ' " Patsy-" Yes'm." Teacher—" Why ? " 
Patsy—" 'Cause you can't"— Tit-Bits. 

Bright Prospects. " Jimmy, we won't have to go to school no 
more." " Why, Joe? '* " 'Cause all dem big war heroes' birth- 
days goln't'be made hollerdays."— Chicago Record. 

A Receptive Pupil. Mistress—" Bridget, these are ewers. I 
hope you'll not call them jugs any more " Bridget—" Thank ye, 
mum. Sure, an' Is these cups mine, too? "—The Jewelers' Weekly. 

Greymalr— " My wife Is such a thoughtful woman." Better- 
haws—" So's mine. You couldn't Imagine all the things she thinks 
about me if I happen to be detained down town.' —Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Mr. Hayseed (In city hotel)—" Waal, I gess you'll have to blow 
out the gas. Mandy. Mrs. Hayseed—" Why, Joslah." Mr. 
Hayseed—" The porter made me promise not to do It"— Life's 
Calendar. 

"You ought to give ice cream with Ice cream puddings," said 
the lady at the lunch counter. " Well, we don't," replied the wait- 
ress. " Nor we don't give cottages with cottage pudding either," 
and the conversation closed.— Ex. 

The master was asking questions— masters are apt to ask 
questions and they sometimes receive curious answers. This 
question was as follows : " Now, boys, how many months have 
twenty-eight days? " "All of them, sir," replied a boy in front. 
—San Francisco Examiner. 



Railway Changes. 

The extension of the Southern Pacific line from 
Visalia to Exeter is n earing completion. 

Mr. D. M. Murphy has been appointed commercial 
agent of the San Antonio and Aransas Pass Railroad 
at Corpus Christi, Texas. 

A large and costly passenger depot is to be erected 
at Austin, Texas, by the Houston and Texas Central 
Railway, one of the allied lines of the Southern Pacific 
System. Work on the new structure has been already 
commenced. 

The through sleeping car on the Yosemite route 
between San Francisco and Raymond, California, be- 
came triweekly on August 3d, instead of daily, as 
heretofore. The car now leaves San Francisco Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays, and Raymond on 
alternate days. 

Arrangements are being made for an extensive sys- 
tem of automatic signals in the Los Angeles yards of 
the Southern Pacific Company. The signals will be of 
the semaphore type, controlled by electric track cir- 
cuits, and will be installed by the National Switch and 
Signal Company. 

The Waco and North Western Railroad, extending 
from Bremond, Texas, to Ross, has been acquired by 
the Houston and Texas Central R. K., one of the associ- 
ated lines in the Southern Pacific System. But one 
coupon (reading H. & T. C. R. R.) will be required 
from any authorized junction point of the Houston 
and Texas Central to points on the Waco and North 
Western. 

The annual statement of the New Zealand Minister 
of Railways estimates that additional rolling stock 
will be required for the ensuing year, as follows : 50 
locomotives, 55 carriages, 38 brake vans, 1,149 wagons 
and 400 tarpaulins; the cost of which is given at 
^291,207. The New Zealand railways carried during 
the past year 4,672,264 passengers. The journeys 
traveled by 5,591 season ticket holders are not included 
in the above total. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC 

The three overland routes of the Southern Pacific Company, and the number of connecting 
lines at New Orleans and El Paso, Ogden and Portland, enable it to oner the traveler a pleasing 
variety of routes, both on its own lines and beyond, and the through car service is so comprehensive 
that the Pacific Coast can be reached from nearly every large city in the United States, or vice versa, 
without change of cars. 

ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE. 



EAST 



SUNSET 

BOUND. 



No. 19. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS - Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to New Orleans, without 
^bange; also Ban Francisco to Los Angeles. Tourist Sleep- 
ing Car Lathrop to Los Angeles Daily. 

MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago 
via El Paso, Ft. Worth and St. Louis. Personally conducted. 

TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
Tia El Paso and Kansas City. Personally conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Washington D. C. Personally conducted. 

Xo. lOOl. SUNSET LIMITED-Beglns November 29th. 
A Solid Vestibuled train, San Francisco to New Orleans. 
Composite Buffet Library Car, Ladles' Parlor, Observation 
and Compartment Car. Double Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars 
and Dining Car through without change. Leaves San Fran- 
cisco Tuesdays and Saturdays. 

No. 1O03. PACIFIC COAST LIMITED— Begins No- 
vember 4th. A solid vestlbulcd train Los Angeles to Chicago. 
with through Drawlng-Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Chicago: and Los Angeles to St. Paul, via Kansas City, with- 
out change. Carries Composite Buffet Library Car, Ladies' 
Parlor Observation and Compartment Car, Double Drawlng- 
Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car. Leaves Los Angeles 
Tuesday and Friday, San Francisco Monday and 
Thursday. 

OGDEN 

EAST BOUND. 

No. 1. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily -Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Kansas City, via U. P. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver, via R. G. W. 
and D. A R. G. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Sacramento to Chicago (from Port- 
land), via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

* MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to 

Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 

* TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to Chi- 

cago, via Colorado Springs and Kansas City. 

* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles 

to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to Minne- 

apolis, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to Sacramento, con- 
necting with similar car Sacramento to Chicago. 
No. 3. EUROPEAN MAIL. Daily — Vestibule double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, via 
Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibule Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Denver. Dining Car service San Francisco to Chicago. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Chey- 
enne and Omaha. 
• Tfceac esn oarry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge of 
Kxcortlon Managers, and connect at Chicago with similar cars running through 
m. 

Tourlst Car from San Francisco mentioned in first Instance oonneots 
a at Sacramento on day following departure from Los Angeles. 



ROUTE. 

WEST BOUND. 

No. 20. SUNSET EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars New Orleans to 8an Francisco without change ; 
also Los Angeles to San Francisco. Tourist Sleeping Car, 
Los Angeles to Lathrop Daily. 

TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco (Wednesday from Kansas City, Thursday from Ft. 
Worth). Personally conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Washington, D. C. 
to 8an Francisco. Personally conducted. 

THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago and St. 
Louis to San Francisco (Friday from Ft. Worth.) Personally 
conducted. 

No. 1000. SUNSET LIMITED— Begins December 1st. 
A 8olld Vestibuled train. New Orleans to San Francisco. 
Composite Buffet Library Car, Ladles' Parlor, Observation 
and Compartment Car. Double Drawlng-Room Sleeping Cars 
and Dining Car through without change. Leaves New 
Orleans Mondays and Thursdays. 

No. 1004. PACIFIC COAST LIMITED-Bejflns No 
vember 1st. A solid vestibuled train, Chicago to Los Angeles, 
with through Drawlng-Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San 
Francisco; and St. Paul to Los Angeles, via Kansas City, with- 
out change. Carries Composite Buffet Library Car. Ladles* 
Parlor Observation and Compartment Car, Double Drawlng- 
Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car. Leaves Chicago Tues- 
day and Saturday. Through Car leaves St. Paul Mon- 
day and Friday. 

ROUTE. 

WEST BOUND. 

No. ». PACIFIC EXPRESS Daily - Vestibule Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Chicago to 8an Francisco, via Omaha 
and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to 8an Fran- 
cisco. Dining Car service Chicago to San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Sacramento (for Portland), 
via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

WEDNESDAY. 'Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via Omaha and Denver. 

THURSDAY. * Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los Angeles, 
via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

* Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kansas 
City and Colorado Springs. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha 
and Pueblo. 

* Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Sacramento (to Port- 
land), connecting with similar car Sacramento to Los Angeles. 

Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to Los Angeles, via Omaha 
and Pueblo. 
No. 4. ORIENTAL MAIL Daily— Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car Kansas City to 8an Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha 
and Cheyenne. 
THURSDAY. * Tourist Sleeping Car Minneapolis to Los 
Angeles, via Sioux City, Columbus and Cheyenne. 
• These car* carry Personally Conducted Kxourslon Parties Id charge or 
Excursion Managers Dally Tourist Gar for San Praooisoo carries passengers 
from these ears west of Hacramento. 



SHASTA ROUTE. 



NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 

No. 15. OREGON EXPRESS Dally — Buffet Drawing 
Boom Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland and Sacra- 
mento to Portland ( from Chicago ). 

TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 8t. Paul, 
Tia Portland and Tacoma. 



WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 

No. 16. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS Dally - Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to Sacramento ( to Chicago ) 
and Portland to San Francisco. 

WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul. to Los 
Angeles, via Spokane and Portland. 



For more detailed information concerning the Through Car Service on Sunset, Ogden 
and Shasta Routes see Overland folders of Southern Pacific Company and principal connecting 
lines, or communicate with agents of the Southern Pacific named in Sunset. 

_ ~ — - PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS. 

Southern Pacific Company. 



.J. C. STUBBS, Third Vice-President, San Francisco, Cal. 
PACIFIC SY8TEM. 

T. H. Goodxax. Gen. Pass. Agent, 

B. A. Doxaldson, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Ja». Hobsbubgh, Jr., Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, 

H. R. JtrDAH, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, San Francisco, Cal. 
G. W. Luck, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, Los Angeles, Cal. 

C. H. Maskbam, Gen. Pass. Agent Lines in Oregon, 



E. HAWLEY. Asst. Gen. Traffic Manager, New York, N. Y 



ATLANTIC 8Y8TEM. 
C. W. Bbin, Traffic Manager, New Orleans, La. 
S. F. B. Morsb, Gen. Pass. Agent, . 
F. S. Decker, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, New Orl 
L. J. Parks. Opn. Pans. Atecnt. TInnatnn. T«t 
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Carmel Mission, Monterey. 



El Camino Real. 



EL CAMINO REAL (The King's Highway), 
of the early Spanish missionaries, led from 
Guatemala on the South to San Francisco 
on the north, and along it in California were 
established a cordon of twenty-one missions and 
three pueblos, a day's journey (or about thirty 
miles) apart. It was established as the avenue of 
communication between the missions for friar and 
citizen, as well as the soldiery which gave effect 
and authority to the rule of the Franciscans over 
their Indian neophytes. 

Along this road traveled from mission to mission 
the couriers of the 
King, Carlos III, of 
Spain, and his succes- 
sors, and the zealous 
heroes of the church 
measured its flowing 
•distance with reverent 
'ceremonial. 

Could we step back 
a century and gaze 
adown this highway of 
the king, we might 
discern approaching 
some dark - skinned 
horseman riding in 
richly carved saddle, 
bedecked with orna- 
ments of silver from 
southern mines, and 
himself attired in zar- 
ape and sombrero. 

Picturesque it certainly was, and every mile 
Is posted with romantic legend and historic 
tradition. It is not to be presumed, however, that 
this royal way possessed many royal attributes, but 
it is said of it: "The highway upon which this 
picturesque civilization, commenced bv Carlos III, 
was strung, and along which, pictorially, it was 
grouped with the artistic sense of Velasquez and 
Munllo, remains forever to California, ready in 
every condition of atmosphere, local color, tradition 
and future possibilities, to vie with Canterbury as 



Santa Barbara Mission 



a pilgrimage of travel, and go beyond it in impor- 
tance and paintability." 

The modern " El Camino Real " traverses a some- 
what different route, from the east unto the west ; 
but in California it follows closely the old Spanish 
highway and is associated with the picturesque 
remains of that monkish rule. It is more truly 
than its prototype a 1{oyal Way, and its sovereign 
is the thorough-going American, who knows no 
peer and demands on his travels accouterments and 
facilities of kingly magnificence. 
The initial gateway of this great highway of our 
time is a " city of ro- 
mance and mystic 
lore," with associa- 
tions of four nations 
spanning two centur- 
ies. Leading west- 
ward from the Cres- 
cent City through the 
country of the Acadi- 
an s and out across the 
wide plains of the State 
of five flags the way 
is marked by ecclesias- 
tical monuments at 
San Antonio, EI Paso, 
and on through that 
most interesting but 
little understood land 
of New Mexico and 
Arizona, fraught with 
picturesque adventure 
and stories of Spanish conquest. At Tucson divine 
service continues to this day in the ancient San 
Xavier Mission, whose foundation was laid in 1700. 
Then in California, San Gabriel Mission commences 
an unbroken chain that extends to the great bay of 
San Francisco. 

Over this modern El Camino Real— the Sunset 
Route— Sunset Limited takes its flight twice weekly 
and affords to the fortunate explorers of the present 
a regal chariot of ease. It is truly a Royal Train 
Along a Royal Way— a way that as a pilgrimage of 
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San Xavier Mission, Tucson. 

travel Introduces its palmers to ruins whose an- 
tiquity is established by geology beyond the period 
of volcanic eruptions, two thousand years ago; 
and to those comparatively modern ones of the 
sixteenth and eighteenth centuries. A wealth of 
exquisite scenery, of rare verdure-clad landscape, 
towering mountains, plains of luxuriant cacti, and 
forest-crowned slopes, is also theirs to enjoy. Strange 
tribes of the desert 
greet them in inter- 
vening wild spots, 
offering quaint wares 
of pottery and fabrics 
of half-barbaric pat- 
tern, and a magical 
mirage of wondrous 
beauty paints the 
hazy horizon of the 
desert. 

Marvelous petrified 
forests, jewel mines 
and picture rocks are 
incidents of the jour- 
ney, and a diverse 
husbandry is told of 
in vast herds of cat- 
tle and flocks of sheep 

grazing on a thousand hills, while from the rich 
fields of Louisiana to the Golden State they are con- 
ducted through a realm of unexampled prosperity, 
whose land products range through sugar cane, 
cotton and rice, corn and wheat, to the fig and 
orange and other semi-tropical fruits of California. 

But over it all and through it all is an aroma of 
romance and an atmosphere of historic association 
that blends and envelops like a fine 
ether the materialistic scenes of modern 
life. 

In California, commencing with the 
San Gabriel Mission, the line of the 
Southern Pacific follows the lead of 
El Camino Real by the Missions of 
San Fernando and San Buenaventura 
to Santa Barbara, bridging by stage 
tby Santa Ynez) a short space that 
will soon be closed by rail, and then 
resumes its way by the missions of La 
Purissima, San Luis Obispo, San 
Miguel, Soledad, Monterey, San Juan 
Bautista, Santa Cruz and San Jose to 
San Francisco de Asis; and in close 
touch with the latter are those of San 
Rafael and San Francisco Solano. 



The way of Sunset Limited is at present 
through inland valleys to San Francisco, 
leaving San Buenaventura and those that 
follow to the westward, but they are all 
within easy reach by connecting trains of 
the Southern Pacific Company,and the time 
is not far distant when the rails, meeting at 
Surf, will carry this Royal Train by the 
"Shore Line." 

The traveler by El Camino Real in the 
olden days did his thirty miles per day if on 
foot, or possibly forty miles if mounted, and 
found his resting place, whether courtier or 
beggar, within the ample bounds of the 
mission establishments or at some wayside 
inn oxposada. But modern El Camino Real, 
" like an arrowy Alpine river," flows behind 
the traveler of to-day at the rate of about 
forty miles per kour, and instead of Indian 
posada or Spanish mission the palatial dining 
car proves a satisfying hostelry and the finest 
of Pullman couches woos him to sweet 
repose. 



Good Words for California. 

Anent the meeting of the National Educational 
Association at Los Angeles, in 1899, the Journal of 
Education says : 

" Los Angeles has the best and most elegant hotel 
accommodation for S3.00 a day of any city of twice its 

size in America. The 
Westminster, the 
Van Nuys, and the 
Hollenbeck can take 
care of all who will 
apply, while there are 
ten good $2 00 a day 
houses, and all within 
pistol shot of the place 
of meeting. 

Every hotel, hall, 
church, and school 
building in use will 
be practically within 
a circle with a radius 
of a quarter of a mile. 
This cannot be dupli- 
cated in any other 
city in the land that 
is large enough to 
provide for the meet- 
ing. * * Beyond 
all this is the educa- 
tional atmosphere of California. After attending 
educational gatherings in California for five years, 1 
am convinced that tnere is no place in America in 
which so much would be done for the N. E. A. by the 
rank and file from a purely professional spirit as in 
California. 
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Pilots of Sunset Limited. 



In this age of universal information the average 
traveler, either by sea or rail, is interested and 
curious about everything connected with his mode 
of travel. If by sea, he is restless until he has 
ascertained all information possible respecting the 
good ship that bears him from shore to shore : its 
dimensions, tonnage, style and horse-power of 
engines, style of boilers, record for speed— espe- 
cially if it be one of the modern ocean greyhounds. 

If his journey is by rail he is equally interested 
in all that pertains to the " make-up " of his tempo- 
rary home on wheels. The fortunate traveler by 
Sunset Limited will be well repaid by a visit to the 
"head end" of the train before leaving Oakland 
Pier. He will there find a "steel race horse"— 
(" iron horse " is no longer an appropriate term for 
the modern locomotive ; they are now composed of 
steel in nearly every detail, from front end to rear) 
— of the most modern design of the "American, " 
or eight-wheel, type, with cylinders twenty inches 
in diameter and twenty-four inches stroke: driving 
wheels, of steel, seventy-three inches in diameter; 
weight on driving wheels, eighty-five thousand 
pounds ; weight on engine truck, forty-three thou- 
sand pounds. Total weight of engine (not including 
tender), one hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
pounds. The boiler is of most modern design and 
carries a working steam pressure of two hundred 
pounds per square inch. The tractive power of 
this locomotive is twenty-two thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty pounds at a piston speed of two 
hundred and fifty feet per minute, and is capable of 
great speed, an engine of the same class, but less 
powerful (the famous "999" of the New York 
Central Ry.) having reached a speed of one hun- 
dred and twelve miles per hour. The engine is 
fitted with all modern improvements known to the 

E resent age, such as automatic quick-action air 
rakes, pneumatic signal, pneumatic sanding device, 
pneumatic ash-pan cleaner, sight feed lubricators, 
automatic couplers— all tending to the comfort and 
safety of both passenger and empioyee. The 
tender has a tank capacity of four thousand five 
hundred gallons of water and fuel space for ten 
tons of coal. 

To quote the New Orleans Ticayune : " These 
locomotives are the prettiest passenger locomotives 
ever seen on Western rails." * 

The number of locomotives required to handle 
the Sunset Limited train between Oakland Pier 
and New Orleans, and length of run for each, are 
as follows : One locomotive from Oakland Pier to 



Bakersfield, 314 miles; enginemen changed at 
Fresno, 206 miles from San Francisco. From 
Bakersfield two heavy ten-wheel engines are re- 
quired to raise the train up the heavy grade of the 
Tehachapi Mountains to the summit, from which 
point one locomotive continues with train to Los 
Angeles, a distance of 168 miles from Bakersfield. 
From Los Angeles to Yuma, a distance of 250 
miles, but one locomotive is required. The run 
from lndio to Yuma, 119 miles, is usually made 
without stop, and has been made in two hours and 
twenty-seven minutes, and this is accomplished 
without track water tanks and similar speed aids 
as used on the Pennsylvania or New York Central 
railroads. One locomotive handles the train from 
Yuma to Tucson, 251 miles, and one from Tucson 
to Ei Paso, 312 miles, the eastern terminus of the 
Pacific System. One locomotive makes the run 
from El Paso to Sanderson, 316 miles; another 
from Sanderson to San Antonio, 308 miles; one 
from San Antonio to Houston, 209 miles, and one 
from Houston to Algiers, 362 miles, making a total 
of ten locomotives used in hauling the Sunset Lim- 
ited from Oakland Pier to New Orleans, and the 
same number are used for the westbound trip. 

Relays of enginemen are provided at intermediate 
division terminals on these long runs ; also a force 
of experts in their several vocations, who, immedi- 
ately on the engine coming to rest, proceed to their 
allotted duties : one makes a thorough inspection 
of the machinery ; others " clean the lire," that is, 
remove clinkers and dead ashes from the fire-box, 
for on the free burning of the fuel in the fire-box 
depends the life, speed and power of the locomo- 
tive ; others replenish the tender with fuel and 
water, and in bad water districts the foul water 
must be blown from the boiler and replaced with 
fresh water in order to avoid "foaming." All this 
must be done in the short time allotted for stops at 
such points, and it is the pride of these men to have 
their work completed, the enginemen at their posts 
in cab and to ask the gentlemanly conductor what 
he is waiting for before '• time " is called. 

H. J. Small, 
Supt. (Motive Tower, So. Pac. Co. 



Not luxury, but necessity, to those accus- 
tomed to refined surroundings, is the exquisite 
elegance manifest in every detail of the service 
and equipment of Sunset Limited. There are 
those who appreciate this distinction. 
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The Train of True Love. 

Which does Run Smooth — A Partly True Story. 



T WAS a bleak December day. 
The sky was a vault of dull gray 
from which now and then a few 
white flakes sifted down, advance 
its of huge drifts that would bury 
es, fill streets and dooryards and 
i a chilly independence climb up to 
/ery sills of Philadelphia windows 
stare coldly in. The wind came 
nd the corners in sharp gusts and 
>ed belated citizens to turn up their 
coat collars and shout frosty pre- 
ons of a stormy night to each 
r as they passed. 

Marjory gazed dismally out 
upon the street She was 
thinking ; thinking very sober- 
ly, too, if her countenance was 
an index of her mind. There 
was no laugh in the blue eyes 
and the color in her face was very faint. Sweet 
seriousness was there, but it might have been an 
age, as ages go in youth, since she had smiled. 
Not six months ago a snowdrift would have been 
to her but a bank of silvery moonlight, the gale's 
discordant roaring a master part of Nature's grand 
opera, and the stinging cold but the dance master 
that sets our very souls to waltzing ; but now the 
world was merely full of moaning winds, icy snow 
gusts, slamming shutters and leaden skies. 

"Oh, Robert," she whispered softly, "ten days 
from to-day was to have been our wedding day. 
We had planned it all — six long months ago. It 
was our own dear secret ; nobody was to know for 
a whole month. And then we— we quarreled. How 
queer it is ! We quarreled." 

The big library fireplace flashed out a cheery blaze, 
but the room seemed only more lonely. The storm 
roared down the chimney. 

" We planned our way to happiness— you and I. 
You were to work day and night for all that is true 
and good and noble — and ME. I wonder if you 
remember telling me that Ambition had a right to 
laugh at all obstacles if it could only come home 
and see the light shine In my eyes— my eyes which 
you said were gems that only one setting in the 
world was good enough for, and that was the set- 
ting they had. And when I told you of the power 
I saw glowing in your face, do you remember that 
you bent your head and said : ' Yes, dear, you are 
an inspiration ' ? Then— we— we— quarreled, and 
you— you went away to California." 

" What are you mooning about there in the dark, 
Marjie?" said Colonel Johnson, as he removed 
his gloves and began vigorously to stir up the 
ruddy embers in the fireplace. " Let's have a little 
light. Here's a letter, all the way from Santa Bar- 
bara, for you." 

An hour later there was a family consultation in 
the library. Two bright red spots were glowing on 
Marjory's cheeks. 

" If you are really willing, I believe I would like 
to go. Aunt Milly says she is going to be alone 
until Uncle Joe gets back from Honolulu and that I 
must come. I've heard so much about Santa Bar- 
bara. I believe it will be lovely." 

" I'd like to know what you know about it?" 
said the Colonel, laughing. " But the trip seems 
to be doing you good just in the idea. You've 
wakened up more than during any time in the last 
three months." 



"Well, dear," said her mother slowly, " you see 
what Dr. Winslow says about it, and if he says it 
is all right, I am willing. He said you must go 
south this winter, but I think he will be willing to 
substitute California for Florida. With Will's 
folks coming we can't go with you, and it will be very 
pleasant to be with Milly instead of with strangers. 
They run trains nowadays so that California isn't 
more than a step away— hardly farther than Florida. 
When 1 was a girl it took longer to go to Zanes- 
ville, our nearest settlement, only a hundred miles 
away, than it does now to go to California. I'm 
willing you should go anywhere if you will just get 
over being so pale and listless— and I've heard well 
of California/' 

The young lady sat upright. There was a sparkle 
in her eyes now. 

" Oh, it's a wonderfully nice place ! The people 
and the railroads and just everybody say it is per- 
fectly lovely. And the train service is splendid, so 
I can travel just like a bug in a rug." 

That night it stormed. The wind growled at the 
windows and the doors and tossed great banks of 
snow against the walls, over sheds and into cellar- 
ways, blanketing everything with white. But Mar- 
jory went upstairs with something like a smile on her 
lips and a song in her heart. She was going to 
Santa Barbara, and Robert was in Los Angeles. 
She resolutely shut the door in the face of her 
imagination to further wanderings, but it is possible 
that some little ray of light crept through. 

That quarrel was over a very trivial matter. He 
said when they were married they would have a great 
big Newfoundland dog. Then she said dogs she 
detested ; instead they would have a real Maltese 
cat. He disliked cats. Their statements and their 
tempers were mild at first. Then both became 
more firm. Each imagined a principle and each 
stood by it with all the strength of the imagination. 
Then the impossible actually came to pass. They 
quarreled. It was very odd that she had not seen 
until now that the cause of the disagreement was 
detestation of neither dog nor cat, but simply her 
jealousy of his love for a dog and his jealousy of 
her love for a cat. 

A few days later a train went whirling out of 
Philadelphia. A certain young lady, muffled up to 
the very eyes in furs, looked out of the window 
upon the white expanse of snow and actually 
smiled. When she arrived in New Orleans she 
had reached the conclusion that she hated cats, 
and when she saw a big Newfoundland dog. as she 
stepped down from the train, she stooped and patted 
him on the head. 

That night in semi-tropic California was one that 
the most delicate fairy or the most rheumatic 
Brownie would have delighted in. The heaven 
was of moonlight, fringed with stars. The moon 
turned the snowcaps of Old Baldy, Grayback and 
Mt. San Bernardino into crowns of gleaming silver. 
Roses lent their perfume to the pleasant evening 
air and the orange trees waved their golden spheres 
to and fro tantalizingly in the moonlight Oblivi- 
ous of all this a tall young man with a pleasant 
but somewhat serious face walked down the avenue 
of palms with tremendous strides. 

" What an overwhelming fool I am," he said to 
himself, bitterly, "to quarrel with the loveliest girl 
in all the world, who was good enough and unself- 
ish enough to offer me more happiness than I have 
any right to dream of— and I am not worthy enough 
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to be allowed to worship her footsteps. To what 
iengths small jealousy will drive a man ! I might 
have done something, been somebody in the world 
with Her to aid and Her to live for ; but being an 
absolute, irredeemable fool, and what is worse, an 
absolute, irredeemable independent fool, I threw 
my cup of joy to the ground that 1 might be able to 
fold my arms and say : ' What an unmitigated 
blankety-blank fool you are, anyway ! '" 

Just then the soliloquizer ran full into a police- 
man. The blue badge of the law swung himself 
around, astonished. " What's the matter with 
you ! " he said sharply. 

44 Nothing," said the young man, with a ring of 
-exultation in his voice. " I had a grief to bury and 
I foolishly came out here, where all is happiness, to 
bury it— but this land is too delightful to possess 
such a cemetery. I am going back and do penance. 
The stars may stay behind the clouds, but all the 
years are mine to look upward— and wait in hope. 
If a man falls over a high precipice he has a hard 
-climb to get back, doesn't he? That is my condi- 
tion, and 1 start on the upward road to-morrow. 
I'm going East." 

The policeman stared after the stranger as he 
strode away. " It's molghty quare how this cli- 
mate does affect some people," he finally said, 
slowly. 

The next evening at dusk a long line of light 
sped swiftly over the great Colorado River bridge 
into Yuma. You caught a glimpse of a panting, 
throbbing engine with its great six-foot drivers and 
an extension front like that of a fat justice of the 
peace, and then you saw a vestibuled line of 
luxury, Sunset Limited. In one of the standard 
sleepers a strangely restless young man, just back 
from the composite car, was straining his eyes into 
the darkness. 

He spoke to the porter. " Where do we pass the 
westbound Sunset Limited?" he asked. "At 
Tacna, sah, 'bout an hour yet. We doan' stop 
there ; we jes' goes a-whoopin' by, fo' dey's a little 
late, sho' 'nuff, an' has to tek the sidin . ' 

On that other Limited whirling toward them 
scarce a hundred miles to the eastward was a young 
lady who smiled because of her hope that Tomorrow 
might appear walking arm in arm with some one— 
but, no, not walking arm in arm for then she 
would be jealous of Tomorrow. If Fate, which is 
up to all kinds of tricks, was not too busily 
engaged elsewhere that night in laying snares for 
Providence, doubtless it was smiling over some 
verses that run like this : 

" And two shall walk some narrow way In life, 
So nearly side by side that should one turn 
Ever so little space from left to right, 
They must needs acknowledge face to face ; 
And yet with wistful eyes that never meet. 
With groping hands that never clasp, and lips 
Calling In vain to ears that never hear. 
They seek each other all their weary days, 
And die unsatisfied— and this Is Fate." 

But Fate In this instance did not reckon with the 
interference of the Baby— and Fate is no match for 
babies. 

Robert Weston leaned out of the window and 
watched the gleaming lights of picturesque Yuma. 
A baby's cry sounded out in the darkness. To- 
night Robert was in sympathy with the whole 
world and he looked keenly up and down the plat- 
form. A Mexican with a red kerchief tied around 
his neck and a peaked sombrero that rose fantasti- 
cally in the darkness, stepped into the light stream- 
ing from the car window. 

In his arms he held a little brown, grave-eyed 
Baby. He was a serious little one and he looked 
up into Robert's face with all that wide-eyed knowl- 
edge that appears in the sober gaze of these souls, 



so newly from the Other World as hardly yet to be 
of ours. 

The young man reached his arms out impulsively 
to the Baby, and the father, needing both hands 
to roll his cigarette, silently handed the little wide- 
eyed child up to him. The Baby solemnly examined 
his new friend for a moment, and then, detecting a 
kindred spirit, smiled. That settled it Robert 
started up and down the aisle on a triumphal march. 
A young lady in the section ahead saw the smile 
and at once joined in the worship of His Majesty. 
Others gathered around and the Baby accepted their 
homage and candy with a grave impartiality that 
showed he knew his due. 

Now, Sunset Limited has a gilding way of 
leaving stations and an easier way still of traveling 
sixty miles an hour without a jar. Robert glanced 
through the window as for the twentieth time he 
tossed the Baby up before the admiring subjects, 
and a cold chill caught him. Sunset Limited was 
traveling swiftly across the plains of Arizona. 
On the Yuma platform a surprised Mexican was 
standing with unlighted cigarette in his hand. 

There was dismay aboard that train. The sub- 
jects of His Grace held immediate but unavailing 
council of war. Reinforcements were called in and 
it was soon known from one end of his realm to the 
other, from engine to dining car, that the Baby was 
unwittingly traveling in state. 

" 1 cla'ar to gracious 1 doan' know what to do 
wif him 'less we kin put him to sleep," said the 
porter. '* Everything on the bill of fare is his if he 
won't raise a rumpus," said the dining car con- 
ductor. " I jess guess I'll adopt him," said the ladies' 
maid. The barber offered to furnish free baths and 
the passengers talked of taking up a subscription 
to buy a throne or something else that might ap- 
pease His Majesty and help them out of the scrape. 
Meanwhile a distracted Prime Minister was search- 
ing eagerly for the conductor. That official looked 
grave when the story was told him. 

" We don't pass any train on which you can send 
him back until we reach El Paso to-morrow. We 
pass trains, but we don't stop ; they side-track 
for us." 

" That won't do," said the Prime Minister, desper- 
ately, " Why, I'll be arrested for stealing babies be- 
fore we get out of Arizona. In an hour or so every 
peace officer in the Territory will be looking for 
me and there will bean uprising of the Mexicans. 
The chances are we'll have a red light swung on 
us before we get into the next county and we'll 
have to explain in detail to some Arizona sheriff all 
about it. Can't you stop a minute at Tacna and let 
me send the Baby back on the other Limited? It may 
save a much longer delay." The conductor thought 
awhile and then his loyalty to babies overcame his 
scruples. " All right," he said, " but you want to 
explain the matter mighty quick to some accommo- 
dating passenger on that train— if you can." 

A half-hour later Sunset Limited rolled into 
Tacna. Side-tracked with its red eye glaring 
impatiently into the night, stood the other train. 
Robert leaped from the step with the Baby in his 
arms and ran swiftly across the sidetrack. He 
stumbled into the compartment car. The inhabi- 
tants had largely retired, but in the semi-darkness 
of a compartment gazing out of the window he saw 
a young lady. There was no other way. 

" I beg your pardon," he said, abruptly, "but I 
stole a baby back at Yuma— unintentionally of 
course. Would vou mind very much taking it 
back for me ? The father will be on the platform 
waiting, and I will be eternally obli— " 

At the sound of his voice the young lady rose 
quickly and stepped out into the aisle. " Why, 
Robert !" she said. " Marjie !" he shouted. Then 
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he fairly threw the Baby into her arms. And that 
blessed Baby looked up into her face, said some- 
thing in babv language and put his arms around 
her neck. "Keep him," cried Robert, "I'm coming 
back." 

The conductor of the eastbound Sunset Limited 
was standing by the car. impatiently handling his 
lantern. " Pm going back with that Baby myself," 
said Robert and swung himself up on the platform. 
The conductor stared. So did the passengers. So 
did all the other subjects of His Highness, the Baby. 
Robert threw a card to the conductor. " Send my 
ticket to that address, please, when you look it up. 
Here are checks for my trunks. Please return to Los 
Angeles first opportunity. Porter, will you kindly 
get my satchel." He waved his hand to the aston- 
ished subjects of the Baby, thrust a bill into the 
hand of the porter and climbed aboard the other 
train. 

There were a few coughs from two mighty engines, 
two streaks of vanishing light and the romance had 
departed from Tacna. 

" Do you remember, Robert," said Marjory a little 
later, looking up at him demurely, "that to-morrow 
was to have been our wedding day?" He seized 
her hand. " Do I remember? To-morrow shall bs 
our wedding day. Don't you know that the Rev. 
Mr. Webber, your father's old pastor, is on this 
train ? 1 saw him just a minute ago. Pll telegraph 
at once for the County Clerk of San Bernardino 
county to have a license at Colton to-morrow to 
meet the train— move his whole office if necessary 
— expense no object— and, by George! dearest, 
we'll have a wedding on the train. The ladies' 
parlor is just the place." 



The Baby was busily engaged in receiving hom- 
age from new subjects. He was a wise baby and 
knew when his old subjects wanted to be alone. 

" I don't know," said Marjory, a little timidly, 
but the smile was in her eyes. " There are some 
wonderfully nice people on the train, though," she 
went on slowly, " I'm sure i could have some lovely 
bridesmaids and you a very best man. And that 
parlor is very cozy and homelike." 

" Yu-mah," said the porter very softly and 
Robert picked up the Baby. 

" We'll have a baker's dozen of cats, dearest," 
he said as they neared the door. 

"No, sir," she said, saucily. "I'm going to get 
the biggest, blackest Newfoundland I can find. 
There, sir!" 

A Mexican with a red kerchief about his neck 
and a peaked sombrero ran up to the step. Robert 
handed him the Baby and as a last token of fealty 
a twenty dollar bill. 

" 1 shall be glad all my life I stole your Baby, 
sir," he said. 

The father seemed puzzled for a moment Then 
he looked at the money and said politely: 
" Gracias, senor ; buenos noches " 

" What do you think about it, Baby," said 
Robert. 

The Baby smiled. " Gow wowchuchee baouw 
moom moo obwow," he said. 

" By George ! What an intelligent Baby," said 
Robert admiringly. 

Robert and Marjory waved a farewell to the Baby. 

"All aboard !" shouted the conductor. 
Paul Shoup. 
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N making a journey across the 
great American Continent a 
traveler, in these enlightened 
days, questions himself (and 
likewise every one else who 
knows), as to the facilities of- 
fered by the many routes now 
/ in existence. Scenery, time, 
comfort, are all factors in deter- 
mining the choice, and after con- 
sidering the points and carefully 
reigning them in his mind, the 
iperior, up-to-date equipment and 
Ivantages of Sunset Limited never 
to appeal strongly to his better 
it and eventually decide for him. 
of his choice is evident from the 
mself in a luxuriously upholstered 
it Oakland Pier until he reaches 
the journey's end. 

Sunset Limited is an institution of American 
travel that has never been equaled, and the recog- 
nition of its excellence in the past by the traveling 
public prompts further improvement as mechanical 
advances make possible, so that it stands to-day as 
the peer of anvthing in the way of passenger ser- 
vice in the world. 

Let us describe Sunset Limited — a train of 
sumptuous cars piloted by a magnificent locomotive 
with a capacity on occasion of one hundred miles 
per hour : 

The first car is the composite car, wherein is a 
barber shop, bath-room, toilet apartments and 
buffet and an apartment of ample proportions given 
over to the gentlemen as a smoking room. There 



are wide plate-glass windows, restful lounges and 
great, comfortable armchairs, a well-stocked book 
case and writing desk forthe free use of passengers. 
The forward compartment of the car is devoted to 
the uses ot a baggage room, accessible at all times. 
Following the composite car is the pride of Sun- 
set Limited, the Ladies' Compartment Car. In 
the expansive parlor the ladies find themselves 
supplied with all the comforts and conveniences and 
the opportunity for restful moving about that the 
gentlemen enjoy in their smoking room, including 
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the same liberally supplied library, together with 
escritoires equipped with elegant stationery. A 
capable maid is in attendance here, and at the ser- 
vice of all the occupants. Adjoining the parlor are 
seven drawing-rooms, which may be occupied 
singly or en suite, an outside aisle giving entrance 
to each, while inside doors give communication 
between them when desired, each drawing-room 
is supplied with exclusive toilet appurtenances, and 
in the rear of the car is a generously appointed 
toilet room in addition. The drawing-rooms are 
finished in different colored woods, with harmo- 
nizing draperies and upholstery. 

Behind the ladies' car are two or more double 
drawing-room sleeping cars with splendid interiors 
finished in variegated polished woods, rich uphol- 
stery, beautiful hangings and carpeted with genuine 
English Wilton. At either end of the car are the 
commodious drawing-rooms, with individual lava- 
tories for the exclusive use of the occupants, and 
each car is provided with a large and handsome 
dressing-room for the ladies and a like comfortable 
apartment for gentlemen, the latter forming a pleas- 
ant lounging room as well, for smoking on Sunset 
Limited is confined solely to the composite car. 

The dining car completes the train, and here we 
find the crowning feature that makes travel the 
pleasure that it is to-day. In artistic alcoves along 
the side of the car are potted plants. Individual 
chairs are at the mahogany tables instead of the 
customary pew-like seats. The tables glisten with 
cut glass, silver and the sheen of snowy linen, — 
and the viands— they must be sampled, no descrip- 
tion will do justice to their excellence. As tooth- 



some and savory a meal as was ever served up at 
Delmonico's or Marchand's is here provided, and 
with the zest enhanced by visions of rapidly pass- 
ing scenes, in elegant comfort and without haste 
the inner man is satisfied and refreshed. 

Throughout the entire train the observer is im- 
pressed with the harmonious blending of colors in 
carpets, silken hangings, upholstery and every 
detail of the interior finish. The train is gas 
lighted, vestibuled throughout, and in every respect 
compares with the most palatial hotel, while it has 
all the conveniences and comforts of a luxurious 
home. 

THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE. 
It is fitting that a train of such magnificence 
should be in service through a region of correspond- 
ing beauty and interest— that traversed by the 
Sunset Route. In California the richest portions of 
the Golden State are viewed. Passing south from 
San Francisco the bay, with its shipping and forti- 
fied Islands, its mystifying hill-grouped shores, the 
Golden Gate, the Mare Island Navy Yard, the 

§reat warehouses, mills and factories at Port Costa, 
le immense grain fields, irrigating systems, 
orchards, vineyards, cities, towns and hamlets of the 
San Joaquin Valley are lost in the darkness of the 
night to the eastward speeding traveler. But on 
the return or westward trip these are the crowning 
features of a memorable journey. Eastbound the 
first day's picture is opened in the southern portion 
of the San Joaquin, and here indeed a glimpse 
of its riches is obtained, soon succeeded by the 
famous loop and mountain pass of Tehachapl, 
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Parlor, Ladies' Compartment Car. 

achieved by remarkable engineering. Beyond lie 
the desert wastes of Mojave, shunned by the Sun- 
set Route on its very edge, and an apt foil to the 
aromatic gardens of Southern California, soon in 
view, and reached through the dark defiles of Sole- 
dad Canyon and San Fernando Tunnel (a mile and 
a quarter long), which pierces the way through the 
Sierra Madre Range. 

Los Angeles, the metropolis of the south, a city 
of 100,000 people, fine buildings, beautiful parks 
and rose gardens and a vigorous modern life, is the 
entrepot to the San Gabriel Valley that, with con- 
tinuous orchards and vistas of fields, gardens and 
fine country homes, precedes the ascent through 
San Gorgonio Pass, of minor altitude but grand 
scenery. 

lndio, below sea level ; Palm Springs, the gate- 
way to a marvelous desert paradise five miles to the 
southward, and Salton, intervene before Yuma is 
reached on the Colorado, where one sees a remnant 
of that ancient race, the Yumas, who claim tradi- 
tion as old as the Aztecs or Toltecs. Beyond 
Yuma we enter the Gila Valley and are again 
among grand mountain scenery that attends us 
with varied charm on to Maricopa, Tucson, Bowie, 
Lordsburg and Deming to the banks of the Rio 
Grande at El Paso. 

Arizona and New Mexico, which we have left 
behind— the old-time home of the Apache and the 
cactus— will be found full of interest, and the evi- 
dences of a new civilization that seizes on the 
wondrous developments in science and mechanics 
and supplies the links that Mother Nature has hid- 
den, are on every hand. Gardens in the desert, mines 
of fabulous richness, forests of fine timber and wide 
stretches of beautiful grazing grasses give support 
and accumulating wealth to a rapidly growing 
population. Extensive irrigating systems by canals 
from main streams and by wells have made possi- 
ble a luxuriant agriculture and horticulture little 
dreamed of a few years ago, and still greater 
accomplishments are for the near future. 

El Paso, on the border land of Old Mexico, is 
replete with many features of interest, and only 




across the river the Mexican town of Jaurez 
with its strange "types" and yet stranger 
Leaving El Paso we climb to greater heigh 
we have reached before, in the Paisano Pa 
highest point on the line between the two o 
and yet some hundreds of feet below the su: 
which other transcontinental lines must _ 
Beyond, the Pecos River is spanned by a bridge 
feet in length and the second highest in the 

A straight swing now of almost cons' 
descending grade carries us down to the sea at 
Orleans across the wide plains and through 
beautiful farm lands and cotton fields of Texas* 
through historic San Antonio, flourishing Houston 
and countless towns and cities in Eastern Texas 
and Louisiana, with park-like forests of pine, pros- 
perous cane and rice plantations lying between. 
From Flatonia, Austin, the capital of Texas, is 
reached, and from Houston, the important gulf 
port of Galveston, and Waco, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Denison and the wide section to the north and east 
to which these cities are gateways. N earing New 
Orleans you note the wide-spreading mouths of the 
Father of the Waters filled with shipping from 
hundreds of ports, flying the flags of many nations. 
Cross this river on a mighty ferry and you are in 
the Crescent City, the home of Mardi Gras. 

After a brief tour of the city, its squares marked 
with noble monuments and equestrian statuary, its 
picturesque French quarter, its cathedrals and ceme- 
teries invested with romance that even modern 
progress cannot strip away, you may, if your des- 
tination lie beyond, take the trains of any of the 
numerous trunk lines that here converge and be 
whisked away to Atlanta, Louisville, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburg, Washington and Baltimore, New York 
and Boston, Philadelphia, Memphis, St. Lou/s r 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo and even to the 
Northwest at St. Paul and Minneapolis, and thus 
escape, on your transcontinental journey, almost 
entirely the snow and ice of the middle zone, for 
the Sunset Route is well south of the snow line 
through a country famed for its mild and equable 
climates. 
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The Sunset Limited Dining Car SERVi^g^c LIBRARY) 



HOWEVER smooth and safe the roadbed, and 
however swiftly the engine may draw his 
luxurious palace over the heavy rails, the 
modern American traveler would feel sorely 
wronged if he were obliged to dispense with the 
material comforts made possible by the dining car. 

Although agreeable and proper that details of the 
preparation of our food, should obtrude as little 
as possible upon us— the traveler on SUNSET 
LIMITED, will feel a natural interest in some of the 
features peculiar to the Southern Pacific Dining- 
car Service, and which have won for it the kind 
approval of many patrons in past years. 

The problem of providing the commissary of 
" Sunset Limited " is a delicate one, for to be truly 
a success the most critical and exacting patron 
must be pleased, and not only a high average of the 
numbers served. 

Shunning the rocks on which many lines have 
stranded an otherwise complete dining car service, 
the managers of "Sunset Limited" have tabooed all 
canned materials and in its place the freshest vege- 
tables, fruits, meats, fish and game obtainable are 
provided. This is the foundation, or starting point, 
for the numerous excellencies that follow. 

To accomplish this the ingenious car-builder has 
so utilized every available corner of the dining-car 
for lockers, shelves, deep cellar-boxes and ice- 
chests as to permit the carrying and preserving of 
ample fresh supplies bought in the markets of San 



Francisco and New OrleansL so famous for their 
excellence. 1 astor, lenox ano^ 

In this manner the " Suas«ffi)e ScraQc*Q*yff " c 
dependence on inferior sourcei-ol supply aluii£thc 
road, and is also enabled to carry out the fixed and 
settled policy in which it takes a just pride— viz : 
of serving fresh soups, meats, vegetables, fruits, 
etc., instead of the more economical, but less whole- 
some, canned articles so often found in public 
establishments. 

That the efforts in this direction are appreciated, 
is shown by the satisfaction of the passengers, and 
their increased orders, on learning from the 
stewards that various articles which they had sup- 
posed to be canned are in fact fresh and freshly 
cooked. 

That it has been found most advantageous to 
take the bulk of supplies at the terminals (owing 
to a well established fact that the best of every- 
thing is usually shipped out from the place where 
produced to the larger markets), by no means im- 
plies that the opportunity is neglected to purchase 
fresh bread, milk, etc., from day to day. Straw- 
berries, for instance, when not procurable elsewhere, 
being, under special arrangements, brought to El 
Paso from Old Mexico for this train. Therefore, 
while the westbound travelers on "Sunset Limited" 
are enjoying the famous Bayou Cook Oysters, the 
delicate Pompano and other Guif specialties, those 
eastbound may choose at will from a larder stocked 
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with game from the Suisun marshes and fruits and 
vegetables from the Sierra foothills. 

Passengers from the far East where many lines 
still operate under the plan of serving meals at 
fixed prices (usually one dollar), will note with 
interest the " a la carte " system, which permits 
those having the inclination for a long and varied 
meal to gratify it— yet allows those more delicately 
constituted, or more thriftily inclined, to obtain 
regular and ample nourishment at an accordingly 
small cost 

The methods and manner of the work in a 
dining car being, for obvious reasons, entirely 
different from a similar service in hotels or restau- 
rants, the staff of a dining car is made up of men 
skilled and experienced as such. 

This is especially so with the staff on " Sunset 
Limited," composed of men who, having served a 
long apprenticeship, have proven not only skillful 
at their craft, but also reliable, and zealous to up- 
hold the credit of the Southern Pacific service as 
well as their own reputations, even when away 
from the immediate supervision of their officers. 

It is a rather curious fact that these men view 
with the liveliest interest the personalities of the 
passengers whom they are to serve on the trip, and, 
notwithstanding the constant stream of new faces 
and characters met in the course of their duties, 
retain a distinct and accurate recollection of their 
Individual preferences or characteristics. 

Remembering, for instance, that " Mr. So and 
So, who made the trip across with us in the begin- 



ning of the season, always preferred to wait for a 
certain seat and wanted his quail roasted and not 
broiled— and preferred hot milk with his coffee," 
Strangely enough, even on the long trip of " Sun- 
set Limited " many travelers, perhaps from the 
fact that the train is hurrying through space, feel 
an irresistible inclination to also hurry through 
their meals. 

This always distresses the conscientious waiter 
who knows that however critical or exacting his 
patron may be, he can serve him exactly what he 
wants, if he will but give him the time to do so. 

It frequently occurs that there are over one 
hundred persons on " Sunset Limited" and the 
proper serving of so large a number of people three 
times a day in a space comparatively limited as is a 
dining car, is a performance of which the employees 
of the car feel a natural pride. 

The car being always attached, and in fact a 
part of the train, makes this possible without the 
slightest cause for dissatisfaction, with the possi- 
ble exception of an occasional thoughtless and 
selfish person, who cannot appreciate the inconven- 
ience his exactions may entail on the majority of 
reasonable patrons. Such, however, are rarely met 
with, and the lot of the steward is on the whole as 
pleasant as that of any boniface in the land, and he 
views with delight the throngs of well dressed 
patrons who carry on their beaming countenances 
the unmistakable evidence of having been well fed. 

T>. Urqukart, 
Supt. Dining Car Service, S. T. Co. 



Making It Known. 



VHEN SUNSET LIMITED was first launched 
in the railway world it made a decided sen- 
sation. The train being the only vestibuled 
train from ocean to ocean and so far surpassed any 
other train in regular service in America, that it 
was regarded by many as an experiment, somewhat 
In advance of the times and of the demands of 
transcontinental travel. It was thought by some 
that the train would seriously interfere with the 
traffic on the daily through trains carrying only 
standard equipment But on the contrary experi- 
ence has proved that Sunset Limited has created 
for Itself a clientele, and instead of drawing from 
the patronage of other trains of the Southern 
Pacific Company, it has actually aided an Increase 
in travel of all classes. But the sensation created 
by the advent of Sunset Limited among the rail- 
way interests was small in comparison with the 
popular interest aroused in the advertising material 
put forth by the promoters of the train. 

The problem of suitably announcing the enter- 
prise and its superior merits was one that called for 
the highest skill and most delicate management 
It was something extraordinary and demanded 
extraordinary treatment. As It appealed to the 
cultivated classes its advertising was calculated to 
reach those classes— not by insistent claim to supe- 
riority, for the train spoke for itself in louder tones 
than could be transcribed to printed page, and the aim 
was therefore to give publicity to the fact that there 
was such a train, the character of its equipment 
and the points between which it was in service. 
Railway advertising had previously been character- 
ized by a garish display of many-hued literature, 
appealing oniy by barbaric coior and dogmatic 
assertion. Occasionally some extraordinary feature 
received slightly more refined treatment by use of 
paper of fine quality and ornate engraving but it 
remained for Sunset Limited to mark an epoch in 



railway advertising methods by instilling a subtle 
individuality into its literature and giving expres- 
sion to definite thought in pictorial representation, 
while retaining the best strength of the coior 
schemes so fully elaborated before. Black and 
white was sufficient to convey the idea, and when 
color was made use of it meant something. A few 
of the most notable designs which signalized the 
installation of the train in past seasons are repro- 
duced in these pages, and though they necessarily 
lack the color values of the originals, they will be 
recognized from one end of the United States to 
the other. 

In a poster, which was the initial effort, the daring 
artist has pictured the train in mid-air shooting over 
that portion of the continent it traverses, and typi- 
fying, by its comet-iike flight, the meteoric speed 
at which the train travels. The crescent moon 
among a galaxy of stars gives further color to 
astronomical association and suggests the Crescent 
City (New Orleans), as the eastern terminus of 
the train. The strong blue at the right is brought 
by gentle gradations to a white and on to a rich 
golden glow at the left (or west) typical of the 
Golden West in general and California and San 
Francisco at the Golden Gate (the western termi- 
nus), in particular. The contour of the globe, or 
particularly that portion of the Western Hemi- 
sphere portrayed shows the snow-clad fields of 
New England and the Middle West, the vernal 
coast of the Mexican gulf and the flower-tinted 
slopes of California, giving the beholder a correct 
estimate of the winter temperature and wonderful 
climatic advantages of the Sunset Route. Upon 
the margins on attractive medallions are given in 
color effect and mercury readings the gradual rise 
in the thermometer as the voyageur left the firesides 
of New England and traversed the route to the 
Pacific— demonstrating substantially the absence of 
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the snow and ice of Northern winters along the 
line of Sunset Limited. 

This design was extensively used, with various 
modifications, for street car cards and also in one or 
two colors for folders and train schedules. Another 
advertising feature which attained great popularity 
was the " Balloon Girl," or baby, representing the 
new child of the Sunset Route. The second season, 
when the train was made semi-weekly instead of 
weekly, the device was re-issued with two dainty 
little maids from school, each bearing aloft. a toy 
balloon on which was reproduced the poster just 
described. Grasped in the hand of each was a 
bunch of flowers and a folded kerchief, on which 
was printed the day of departure from principal 
cities, those given in San Francisco showing Tues- 
day and Saturday. These balloon girls were 
lithographed on heavy cardboard, die cut in special 
form and mounted on an easel forming an orna- 
ment in itself, and one that was much sought after. 
The balloons were supported above the figures! by 
a slender wire. 

Following this a second poster was issued, which 
was known as the Chariot of the Sun calendar, 
undoubtedly based on the Greek classic familiarly 
spoken of as Phsethan's ride. The chariot is shown 
as the pilot of a locomotive borne upon the winged 
wheels of fortune and occupied by three charming 
maidens, the guardian spirits of the Sunset Route, 
"Sunshine," " Fruit" and "Flowers." The 
chariot dashing through the ambient atmosphere, 
gorgeous in brilliant color, has for its background 
royal Old Sol himself, blazing in all the vernal 
warmth of a tropical clime. In the shadows above 
the chariot are reflected the words, "Sunset Lim- 
ited," while in the halo that surrounds it, taking 
the place of the twelve zodiacal signs, are the 
months of the year in calendar form. Just below 
the chariot, and extending clear across the firma- 
ment, is a rainbow, with the moon in crescent at 
the eastern end and a pot of gold at the western 
end, symbolical, of course, of the Crescent City 
and the Golden Gate, and the dream of childhood 
of the bag of gold at the end of the rainbow. 

The Portfolio was another innovation that 
achieved great popularity. It was in daily use by 
the lady passengers on the train, and in addition to 
providing a convenient medium for carrying Sun- 
set Limited literature, its pages were made attract- 
ive with outline sketches showing a large number 
of the notable scenic points along the route. 
The portfolio, as was intended, proved to be the 
means of carrying the fame of Sunset Limited 
from one end of the country to the other. It was 
expensively gotten up, being leather bound and 
stocked with the dainty stationery of the train. It 
is safe to say that over ten thousand of these port- 
folios are now in the hands of ten thousand ladies 
throughout the United States and each one repre- 
sents an almost perpetual advertisement of the 
Sunset Route. 

During the third season of Sunset Limited reign 
a facsimile of the train complete, showing the 
interior arrangementin detail, lithographed in colors 
on cardboard, was widely circulated. This was 
more than a yard in length, and, for convenience in 
mailing, each car was on a separate piece of card- 
board, that by an ingenious contrivance of overlap- 
ping tips could be coupled together by the recipient, 
forming the complete train. On the reverse side a 
diagram of each car was shown. In addition to 
this lithograph a very fine blue print showing both 
the exterior of the train and a floor plan, or diagram, 
was issued in frame, to important hotels and ticket 
offices. 

Sunset Limited had now achieved such fame 



that travelers from India, Japan, Australia and 
China arrived at Pacific ports with through book- 
ings via Sunset Limited, and those from Europe and 
the Continent in making their arrangements for 
American travel specified that the route from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific must be by Sunset Limited, 
indeed it was not too much to say that it was 
"Famed the World Around," and in recognition of 
this fact and to perpetuate this well-earned renown, 
a strikingly original poster design was conceived and 
executed at San Francisco. It was 21x28 inches in 
size, with a wide margin beyond the color plates and 
at the time of its publication was the largest as well as 
the finest piece of color printing from plates extant — 
for it was printed from plates not lithographed, 
thus securing a strength and brilliancy of color im- 
possible by the old methods. The proper blending 
of the plates to secure the harmonious color effect 
was a task requiring the greatest skill both on the 
part of the designer, the engraver and the printer. 
In this poster the globe is shown floating through 
space with the western hemisphere outward. Bril- 
liant stars dot the purple blackness of the void, 
among them belted Saturn, and, analogous, a 
ring encircles the earth formed by the letters 
SUNSET LIMITED. Overthepolar 
zone the train itself appears, its glittering head- 
light illuminating the legend " Famed the World 
Around." The poster is characterized by a bold- 
ness of conception and strength of execution that 
fascinates but in no wise detracts from the central 
idea conveyed. It was designed by Mr. W. H. 
Bull, of San Francisco, and was awarded first 
prize at a poster exhibition in Buffalo, New York, in 
competition with designs by some of the cleverest 
poster artists in America. 

The posters have, of course, been accompanied 
by a complement of train schedules, booklets and 
souvenirs giving desirable information as to details 
of the service and picturing the many luxuries. 
One of the most elegant of these publications is 
entitled " The California Fairy." It is a fanciful 
tale in which goblins and elfin sprites are the heroes 
and heroines, is handsomely illustrated and printed 
in colors, a thing to be treasured for its beauty 
alone. 

Among others pictured in the group herewith 
may be noted that entitled " The Old Home," a 
modest leaflet, designed as a reminder to the great 
multitude of people on the Pacific Coast in business 
and professional life, whose ranks have in large 
measure been recruited from the Middle West and 
Atlantic States, of the delights of revisiting their 
old home, by SUNSET LIMITED, a luxury in sharp 
contrast with the ox-cart or sailing-ship which 
brought many of them to California. There are 
large numbers of young people in the schools and 
colleges of the Coast who annually make the 
pilgrimage to their Eastern homes at the Holiday 
season and to these also " The Old Home " is par- 
ticularly addressed and the comforts and pleasures 
of the journey depicted. 

Another unique advertisement of SUNSET LIMITED 
consists of a wall hanger, handsomely printed in 
colors, and showing on its margin signals in use 
by the U. S. weather bureau. The center was 
occupied by a list of fire-alarm boxes and a variety 
of useful local information, which was changed 
according to the locality in which the hangers were 
to be circulated. 

Numerous hangers, illuminated street car cards 
and similar devices have all played their part in 
giving information concerning SUNSET LIMITED, 
and in every instance have been of a character that 
fixed the attention and conveyed the thought with- 
out assaulting the sensibilities of even the most 
aesthetic, by incongruous color or flippant phrase. 
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|#Mr. J. C. StUbOe, 

Third Tloe President , Southern Paoific Railway, 

San Franc leoo, Oal. 
Dmt Str:- 

fteplylng to yours of tbo 14th. instant, would say that tht 
'Sunset Liatted* tram from San Pranelseo to Chicago is one of :ho btst 
trains I avar rod* on, in any part of tha touted States. tha oquiment 
Is flna and averythlnc possible is done for the coafort of the passengers. 
Bven the little oolored stewardess looks bright and nappy* »• arrived 
in Chloaso on tins after a very oocfortable journey. 

Ur. Rooenfeld has left for hoae. 
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The Voyage of the Oregon From Ocean to Ocean. 

Captain Charles E. Clark's Account op the Fourthon-Thousand-Mile Journey From Puget Sound to Key West. 

The following account of the famous voyage of the Oregon in addition to the thrilling incidents related, 
has the added interest given by the personality of her brave captain : 

" On March 21st the Oregon sailed for the south, and the run down the Pacific Coast to Callao was without 
incident, save for a fire in the port coal-bunker. It was a terrible ordeal for the men and a period of great 
anxiety to all on board. 

'* Considerable Spanish sentiment existed at Callao, but the commander of the Marietta had ordered our coal 
for us, and the lighters were ready to come alongside as we let go the anchor. While the coal was loading, the 
engineers overhauled as much of the machinery as possible, we heard considerable about the big torpedo-boat 
Temerarw that was in Montevidio harbor, and we seriously expected to have to encounter her in the Straits, 
where, under cover of some cove or jutting headland, she might inflict serious injury. 

" Leaving Callao, on April 7th, we steamed due south at an n-knot speed until the evening of the sixteenth, 
when Port Tamar, at the western end of the Straits of Magellan, was sighted. Here a terrible squall struck us, 
which lasted throughout the night. The windlasses were at work at dawn, however, because we wanted to 
make the run of over three hundred miles to Sandy Point before dark. It was a big task to get our anchors on 
board again. But we were soon bowling through the Straits at a 14.6-knot speed, under an assisted draught. 
During that day's run we passed the Marietta, which had anchored in a cove to ride out the storm and was out 
of sight. Of course we did not know of her presence until she joined us next day at Sandy Point. Four days 
of energetic work were expended in overhauling the ship. No words of praise are too great for the engineers 
of the Oregon ; no labor was too exacting ; for the officers and helpers worked practically without cessation 
day and night. 

•' When Sandy Point was left behind we all realized the possible dangers in front of us. The Oregon 
convoyed the Marietta to Rio without incident. And in that harbor the Ntctherov lay at anchor, about to be 
added to the American navy. The Brazilian Government was very courteous. It'raay have been owing to the 
fact that the purchase of the Nictherov had not been completed. There was the T enter ario ! Detecting her pres- 
ence at once, I ordered the Marietta to guard the harbor mouth and told her captain to send a boat on board the 
Spanish cratt and serve notice upon the Temerario that if she came within one mile of the Oregon, our guns, big 
and little, would open on her without any notice. 

" On reaching port I had been notified by our consul that war was on, and I could not afford to take any 
chances. I steamed into the harbor two miles above the usual anchorage for war-vessels, giving to my ship an 
isolated position, so that I might be justified in regarding the approach of any strange craft as a hostile act. 
The utmost vigilance was employed day and night ; men were kept constantly at the rapid-fire guns. A search- 
light and patrol-boats watched the water after nightfall. The risk was too great for me to take any chances, 
and although the Brazilians acted all right, and were even generous in not holding us to the twenty-four 
hour rule recognized under international law, I could not be sure of the utter absence of cranks or Spanish 
sympathizers. 

" At this point I want to say considerable. Several long cablegrams were exchanged between the govern- 
ment and myself. Nothing whatever in the way of instructions was issued that could hamper me or in any way 
abridge my responsibility for bringing the Oregon home. We sailed from Rio on May 4th. I decided when we 
had been at sea a little while to leave the Buffalo (formerly Ntctheroy) and Marietta to shift for themselves. 
They were so slow that 1 feared the Oregon might be late in arriving where she was most needed. 1 left these 
ships off Cape Frio, one hundred miles above Rio, after signalling them * Come to Bahia : or run ashore if 
attacked by overwhelming force.' I reached Bahia on the 8th, but we were told to ' Come on ! ' We sailed next 
morning, and this run of nine days to Barbadoes was the most thrilling of the entire voyage. We steamed 
absolutely without a light. The entire trip from Sandy Point to Jupiter Inlet was a lightless voyage. In pitch- 
like darkness we drove ahead at our highest speed— seeing lights many times, but always avoiding the ships 
that bore them. IV e were out of court. We had no right of way without alight. Even if we met a vessel on our 
port we gave way. 

" Night and day the men stood at the guns. Not for a single moment was vigilance relaxed. The strain on 
the men was terrible. For four days at a time hammocks were never strung. Watch and watch about the 
men* lay beside the guns sound asleep, while the men on duty stood silently above them. All the lookouts 
were doubled and changed with unusual frequency. 

" The Barbadoes was reached just before daylight March 18th, and after rushing two hundred and fifty tons 
of coal aboard, we sailed the same evening. Still the orders read, * Come on ! ' 

" From our consul I learned that Cervera's fleet was at Martinique, just to the north of us. This fleet had 
been extolled for speed and fighting qualities. / am not a rash man. I was not looking for that fleet. The 
situation seemed critical. Sailing just before dark, I headed northwest, apparently into the heart of the Carib- 
bean Sea. This information, I have no doubt, was promptly communicated to Admiral Cervera. But as soon 
as the darkness of a moonless night had thoroughly set in I changed the course to due south, and ran below 
Barbadoes and thence far to the eastward before I took the Oregon to the northward. We thus passed far to 
the east of Martinique, and eventually turned into the North Atlantic beyond St. Thomas. I carefully avoided 
the Windward Channel and the shallow waters of the Bahamas. 

" I didn't know where the department wanted to use me. I was in the dark as to the location of the two 
fleets. I knew one had been at Hampton Roads and another at Key West, and the charts told me that Jupiter 
Inlet was in telegraphic reach of all points on the coast. From that place, also, I had coal enough to make the 
run to either of the two fleets. You can easily understand that had I gone direct to Key West and the Oregon 
had been wanted at Hampton Roads several days would have to be lost in coaling. Of course the fact is that 
we went to Key West. This was the end of what may be called a successful though not remarkable voyage. 

" The suffering of the men from the heat was beyond description. Battened under the hatches for weeks 
at a time, every man worked with the absolute individual energy of a hero. Every coal-heaver deserves 
credit. The engineers, as I said, had no rest. Real enthusiasm existed in every part of the ship after leaving 
Rio, when the prospect of having to grapple with the foe in mid-ocean became imminent. I want to say as 
solemnly as I know how, without discrimination, that I believe every officer and man on that ship would have 
died at his post to insure the safe arrival of the Oregon. Before leaving this matter, 1 want to again refer to 
the splendid cooperation given me by the department. Time and again came the cheering, inspiring message : 

" • Come right on; we believe you can do it.' 

" If we couldn't beat a Spanish fleet we would have tried, even if we lost our ship. To be sure, I would 
have striven to save the vovage by beaching the Oregon. Saving life is always to be thought of, and it would 
not have been overlooked when the contest became open," 
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The Flight of Sunset Limited From Ocean to Ocean. 

Contrasting sharply with the voyage of the Oregon, that throughout the entire trip faced dangers 
of wind and wave and sunken rock, as well as possible assault from foreign foe, causing untold 
anxiety to every member of her crew, is the flight of Sunset Limited, from ocean to ocean, lis pas- 
sengf s, instead of suffering extremes of heat and cold, and braving dangers that caused the stoutest 
hearts to quail, are constantly in a mild and equable climate, and surrounded by every comfort and 
every guaranty of safety that genius has devised. With the Oregon's men it was March in San 
Francisco, May in Florida—with Sunset Limited passengers it is Tuesday in San Francisco, Saturday 
in New Orleans. The engineer leans out of the cab, with ll clear track " orders crumpled in his 
pocket, watching intently the conductor as he stands by the car step, chronometer in hand. * 'Steps 
up," "vestibules closed," and a quick swing of the lantern expresses as nearly as gesture can, 
li Ready, GO ! " Then out from the great city, from whose harbor the Oregon sailed, the Sunset 
Limited speeds into the starlit night with a steadiness and precision that in itself begets confidence, 
while the occupants of the luxurious salons seek rest on downy couches, secure in the knowledge 
that proven statistics give, that they are safer than in their own homes. 

All through the night with a rush and roar the train flies on, and by dawn more than three 
hundred miles of shining raiis lie behind it. As the passengers awake from sweet repose and pre- 
pare for the dainty breakfast awaiting them in the dining-car, the train is weaving its way through 
the Tehachapi Mountains, and luncheon time finds them at the beautiful city of Los Angeles. 

Outward from this metropolis of the South, a whirling panorama of orchard and vineyard tells 
of the swift flight, but otherwise hardly perceived, and when the "sand man "again begins his 
rounds for children of few and many years alike, California has been left behind and the Bay of San 
Francisco is nearly eight hundred miies away. 

The day has passed almost unnoticed, with pleasant associations formed, or old ones renewed, 
among the passengers, for to be a guest of Sunset Limited is a mark of gentility that gives strength 
to the social circle, however temporary its existence, and many a gallant knight or fair maid have 
met their destiny in these luxurious apartments at sixty miles an hour. 

Breakfast the second day is enjoyed while traversing the scenes of Coronado's explorations in 
Eastern Arizona and Western New Mexico, and the brief day flies almost as swiftly as the train, with 
a book or magazine from the carefully selected library or the comforts of a fragrant Havana and a 
chair In the buffet smoking-car, while my lady tries a new stitch at her fancy work or enjoys a quiet 
siesta In her own particular parlor. 

The scene of the third and last day is laid among the hills and richly carpeted plains of the 
Lone Star State, and, like those preceding, goes all too soon— for in the morning the course is run, 
and although you will find it hard to realize, you will have crossed the continent from ocean to 
ocean, and will possibly breakfast at one of the famous hotels of the Crescent City, but three days 
after taking your departure from the Del Monte or Arcadia by the western sea. 

During this time you have been secure from discomforts of storm and cold, passing well south 
of the snow line, through bright and always changing scenes. Attentive servants have been at your 
command, and you have enjoyed the watchful care for your well-being and safety of more than five 
hundred officials and employes. Everywhere throughout the journey, when Sunset Limited rests for 
a moment in some of the cities which mark the route, it is to find that every requirement of the train 
has been anticipated. Ice and fresh water for the cars, some delicacy for the diner, and ready hands 
to make the exterior of the train as bright as when it took its departure from San Francisco or New 
Orleans. 

At every divisional point, freshly teste J, coaled and watered locomotives are in waiting with 
steam up to relieve the machine that has completed its allotted task, and at the" Ready, GO ! " 
they are off and away. And every station-man and signal-man at the smaller towns and hamlets 
stands at "Attention" as the train sweeps past, and then ticks away at the telegraph instrument to the 
distant headquarters: "1001 through ii:oi P. M. on time." 

Everywhere alertness marks the action of every one connected with the movement of Sunset 
Limited. 

Two of these magnificent trains are almost constantly on the wing in each direction between 
San Francisco and New Orleans during the winter months, for with the semi-weekly service when 
pne train has reached its destination a second is nearly ready to depart. 
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Notable Patrons. 

It has been said " the best advertisement is the 
endorsement of patrons "—not necessarily the writ- 
ten specific endorsement, but that warmer, if less 
tangible, endorsement of continued patronage, and 
appreciative words dropped by the way among the 
patrons' circle of acquaintances. 

The service of Sunset Limited has been so 
unusually excellent that from every source come 
words of warmest praise. And of the more specific 
approval— the reproduction of autograph letters on 
the preceding page from the famed musician 
Paderewski, Mr. Henry T. Scott, President of the 
Union Iron Works, San Francisco, Mr. John W. 
Mackay, President of the Postal Telegraph and 
Cable Co., and Rev. John Hemphill, a widely 
known Presbyterian clergyman now pastor of 
Calvary Church of San Francisco, are but samples 
of many received from those whose enjoyment of 
the luxuries of Sunset Limited have moved them 
to express their approbation of the enterprise. 

These are widely traveled men, not likely to be 
carried away by mere lavish display, but capable 
of appreciating the full worth of the comforts and 
refinements afforded, and to which they unhesitat- 
ingly testify. Certainly Sunset Limited must be 
something more than the average vestibule train to 
win such encomiums. 

Among other notable patrons in past seasons 
are Mr. C. C Clarke, First Vice-President of 
the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad, 
ex-Queen Lilioukalanl of Hawaii; Archbishop 
Riordan, President Dole and wife, Honolulu; Gen'l 
Nelson A. Miles; Senator Stephen M. White, Los 
Angeles; Prof. David Starr Jordan, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Ministers W. R. Hatch and F. M. Castle, 
and Attorney-General W. O. Smith, of Hawaii; 
H. G. Lippencott, Philadelphia, and Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine and party, Chicago. 



A Type of Elegance. 

Dull indeed will be the traveler, on superb 
Sunset Limited, who, on experiencing the exquisite 
luxuries provided for his comfort and ease, will 
not give responsive thought to the enterprise which 
has dared, the genius that has devised, and the 
cunning skill that has wrought the miracle of the 
modern hotel on wheels and feel a passing interest 
in the details of construction. 

He finds it ready at hand, its use and acceptance 
are a matter of course— but— the carved mahogany 
or rosewood on which your hand rests so lightly 
grew in some tropical forest of Mexico or Central 
America. Perhaps a year (in the aggregate) of 
patient toil has been required to transfer it to its 
present place and form, and half a lifetime of train- 
ing was given by the cunning artificer whose hand 
has shaped it. Let us then take a closer look at 
the intricate detail of your temporary home. More 
than twenty different materials enter into the con- 
struction and equipment of a modern Pullman car, 
and frequently the variety of some one material 
used practically doubles that number. For example, 
in a sleeping car there are eight different woods, 
obtained from widely separated localities, and in 
elaborately decorated cars this is increased possi- 
bly one-half. The principal woods in use are 
oak, ash, elm, hickory, maple (for floors), 
white pine, mahogany, satinwood and rosewood— 
but in all, for various classes of cars, fifty distinct 
varieties of wood are used. Of metals there are 
nine in every car— iron, steel, tin, copper, zinc, lead, 
nickel, gold and silver; and cars of special construc- 
tion, as those provided with electric lights, contain 
small quantities of other metals, such as platinum 
and aluminum. In addition to these materials, rub- 



ber, marbie, glass, iinen, silk, wool, oil, varnish and 
porcelain are required, and in the manipulation and 
forming of these, twenty distinct trades are con- 
cerned, each with many subdivisions and all requir- 
ing great skill and experience. Many different 
countries are drawn on to supply the material 
necessary— I rom Belgium comes the finer quality of 
plate glass and mirrors, from Austria the ,4 nen, 
cedar from California, New Jersey and South 
America, mahogany from Mexico Honduras and 
the West indies, satinwood from Porto Rico, ver- 
milllon wood from the Andaman Islands, and so' 
on through a long list 

Remarkable development has taken place in car 
construction within recent years, both in the manner 
of combination of materials and the various devices 
that have been added to the equipment Hot and 
cold water and gas light are now the rule in all 
cars instead of the exception, the electric wiring 
and toilet facilities have been vastly improved and 
the subject of decoration has had such careful 
thought and consistent treatment that car interiors 
may now be said (without exaggeration) to exert a 
positive refining influence on their occupants, so 
thoroughly artistic and rational is the designing, 
coloring and texture of all their fittings. 

The most radical improvement, however, has been 
in the extension of the private apartment idea, in 
what are variously called stateroom cars, compart- 
ment cars, etc. It is in this class of cars that the 
greatest development of the future may be looked 
for. That is to say, their use and multiplication is 
likely to be greater than that of other styles, but 
their present completeness seems to offer little 
opportunity for improvement. They are now com- 
pletely furnished with individual folding wash 
basins of silver, private toilets, etc., so that one 
who is so disposed may enjoy absolute seclusion 
throughout a trip. These compartments are 
finished in different woods with draperies and up- 
holstery to match and the various compartments 
in the same car frequently present examples of 
many styles of decoration and treatment. Con- 
trasted with the plain section car of former days 
the advance, step by step, to still more luxurious 
standards, the addition of the drawing-room feature, 
and finally the elegant compartment car, gives a 
key to the elevation of the American public to 
whose demand these sumptuous caravans are but a 
response.!" 

Weekly Tourist Excursions. 

in addition to the lines now operated, the person- 
ally conducted weekly tourist excursions between 
San Francisco and Chicago, through Los Angeles, 
El Paso, Fort Worth and St Louis, will be resumed 
October 31st for the season of 1808-00. 

The route of this excursion, via Southern Pacific. 
Texas and Pacific, St. Louis, Iron Mountain and 
Southern and Chicago and Alton Railways, Is the 
same as that traversed by the new fast train, the 
Pacific Coast Limited, of which announcement is 
made on another page. 

This route through a section possessing a mild 
climate avoids the snow and storms of more north- 
erly latitudes and is truthfully denominated 
"A Summer Route for Winter Travel." 

The popularity of these excursions in past seasons, 
and the great increase of Pacific Coast travel so 
confidently predicted for the coming winter gives 
reason for the expectation of an immense patronage 
for the line. 

Eastbound the excursions leave San Francisco 
Monday and Los Angeles Tuesday of each week. 
Westbound they leave Chicago Thursday of each 
week. Any ticket agent of the lines named above 
will tell you more about the advantages of these 
excursions. 
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Minor Industries of California. 



l. Pampas Plumes. 



By Jos. Sexton. 



S^HE larger industries of California and her 
&} most important products have been so thor- 
oughly exploited and far-heralded that some 
conceive it to be a State of few, although large, 
resources. The immense fruit interests of Cali- 
fornia, the great grain fields, extensive mineral 
deposits, valuable timber lands and vast raisin and 
wine-grape vineyards, are matters of 
common knowledge, 
too much to say, th 
Golden State there i< 
number of small indu; 
ried on than in ai 
other State or count 
in the world. Many 
them are peculiar 
to the State and 
not pursued else- * 
wherein America. 
For the most part 
escape the attention o 
casual observer, anc 
thereby misses many r 
wonderful features of 
ifornia's complex life. 

One of these smal 
tries which will prov 
esting to the sightseer is uie 
growing of pampas plumes. Twenty 

The beautiful feathery 
plume of the pampas grass, a native of the South 
American pampas plains, is familiar to many, as its 
use for decorative purposes, both in its natural 
creamy-white color and dyes of various shades, is 
quite general. During political campaigns of recent 
years the plumes have been much in favor with 
marching clubs, and from plumes exported from this 
country to Germany pretty dried grass holiday 
cards are made and returned to us for sale as 
souvenirs. 

Few people in the United States, however, are 
acquainted with the pampas grass as it appears in 
its natural state. It is not sufficiently hardy to 
withstand the rigor of Northern winters, and 
though sometimes planted in lawns in the summer, 
with the approach of winter it must be 
transplanted to tubs and placed in cel- 
lars or indoors. In California, how- 
ever, the plant is perfectly hardy, and 
a single "hill" sometimes attains a 
height of twenty feet and a diameter as 
great, while the weight is approxi- 
mately two thousand pounds. Fortu- 
nately it is not necessary here to trans- 
plant it in tubs. 

The industry of growing pampas 
plumes is carried on at Santa Barbara, 
California, on a large scale by the 
Santa Barbara Nursery, and the prod- 
uct supplies to a great extent the mar- 
kets of this country, and England and 
Germany as well. The large fields of 
pampas grass present a beautiful ap- 
pearance at all times and particularly 
just before the harvesting of the plumes 
commences. 

For many years the pampas grass 



was grown merely as a garden ornament, but in 
1874 the discovery was made that by pulling the 
immature plumes from the sheaths and exposing 
them to the hot sun the female plumes would fluff up 
and become light and airy, making a durable and 
graceful ornament. A few samples were sent to San 
Francisco and New York in November of that year 
and these at once brought an order 
w York for three hundred 
ind on the following day in- 
structions were received to 
louble the order and forward 
he shipment by express. 
This was the beginning of 
he industry, which has since 
jrown to considerable pro- 
>ortlons; the product last 
rear being upward of one 
nillion plumes. 

There are, in and 
around Santa Barbara, 
about twelve thousand 
hills. The plants are 
easily produced from seed, 
but the sex and variety is 
then very uncertain, so that 
they are more commonly 
multiplied by dividing the 
Feet High. female plants, the plumes 

of which are more beauti- 
ful than those of the male plant. The method of 
cultivation and care is extremely interesting. The 
best valley land is selected for the plants, and they 
are set a distance of ten feet apart. If they are to 
be allowed to become old plants the space allowed 
must be increased. Young plants of the second 
and third year produce the finest plumes. Those 
of the first year are harvested, but are inferior in 
size. 

In the older plants the plumes from the outside 
are chosen, those in the center of the stool being 
almost worthless. At this stage the plants are 
improved by trimming and burning away the dead 
portions. 
When the plumes commence to make their appear- 
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The Reapers. 
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Ready for Harvest. 

ance it is a signal for great activity among those 
who have large fields, and everything is put in 
order so there will be no hindrance to 
the work of harvesting. 

The plants are trimmed early in 
September, before the plumes appear, so 
that each hill may be easy of access. 
Much care must be exercised to pick the 
plumes at the proper time. If picked too 
early they do not fluff at the stem end, 
and if picked too late they are dark and 
seedy at the top. The varieties produc- 
ing a very long plume require a longer 
time to mature. When the plumes are 
slightly exposed at the husk end, and 
have a fluffy look, the harvesters enter 
the fields and cut them. They are at 
once taken to the husking bench to 
have the sheath removed. This must 
be cleverly done or much injury results. 
A knife is set sufficiently high to split 
the husk but not injure the plume, and 
when the husk has been split a quick 
movement or strike on the table liber- 
ates the plume. 



From the husking bench they are carried to the 
drying ground and there spread evenly in long 
rows and allowed to remain for about three days, 
being turned and shaken each day. 

They are next packed away, as broad and smooth 
as possible, on wide shelves in the drying sheds, 
where they lie from ten days to two weeks, until 
the stems are thoroughly dried, when they are 
ready for market. They are usually graded to two 
or three sizes for shipment and are either packed in 
bales of two thousand plumes or boxes containing 
about three thousand each. They are very closely 
packed and suffer no injury if laid smooth and 
straight, being easily restored to their original 
beauty if exposed to heat and subjected to a gentle 
shaking. 

In the early days of the industry as high as two 
hundred dollars per thousand was obtained for the 
plumes, but now the ruling price is fourteen dollars 
per thousand, which, by economical methods of 
cultivation, still returns a profit to the grower. 



In the Drying Fields. 



Railroads are Not Enemies. 

The old feeling that " anything you can get out of 
a railroad company is so much gain " is dying out 
and people are learning that the railroads are the 
best friends any community can have. In years 
gone by it has been the custom to bring suit against 
the railroad company on every occasion where a 
suit would stand, no matter how trivial the amount 
involved, and it is an old saying that " no jury 
ever returned a verdict in favor of the company." 
It is hard to convince the average jury that there is 
any merit in any defense a corporation may present, 
and because of this well-known and well-grounded 
feeling, it has been the policy of the railroads to 
compromise every action possible. 

it is not our purpose to take up the cause of the 
railroads as against the people, only so far as jus- 
tice and mutual interest goes, but the tKews believes 
that the change of sentiment which is rapidly com- 
ing, giving the railroads the same consideration and 
the same chance that is accorded private individuals, 
will be beneficial to the people and to the country, 
as well as to the corporations. 

No community can thrive without railroad facili- 
ties, and the greater these facilities the better the 
opportunities for thrift. Every town may be bene- 
fited by cultivating the acquaintance of the railroad 
people, and getting them interested in the local 
progress. This is not a difficult matter, for the 



railroad men know that whatever goes to build up 
the towns on their lines heips their company also, 
and in nearly every instance are ready and willing 
to do more than their share in co-operation with 
the people. They should be known personally by 
the business men of the different towns, for a per- 
sonal acquaintance has much to do with fostering 
good feeling. The ambition of the towns in the 
way of public improvements should be made known 
to them, and in nine cases out of ten the railroads 
will aid and encourage the people. 

In short, the railroads and the communities 
should get closer together and work for mutual 
good, rather than along the old lines of antago- 
nism.— 'Brandon (Miss.) News, June 23, 1898. 



A MEXICAN TOUR. 

Prof. David Starr Jordan, President Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Mrs. Jordan and a party 
of students and other friends will leave on a tour 
of Mexico about December 10th. The tour will be 
comprehensive, and the itinerary elastic, those of 
the party who can remaining until the middle of 
January. Among the points of interest which will 
be visited are Zacatecas, Aguascalientes, Guana- 
juato, Queretaro, City of Mexico, Jalapa, Vera 
Cruz, Guadalajara and El Castillo. 
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When is the best season 
WHEN TO GO TO to visit California? isaques- 
CALIFORNI A. tion often asked by those who 
are turning longing eyes to- 
wards the State of wondrous resource. 

Writing when the mellow sunlight of autumn is 
gilding mountain, vale and shore, without the 
more ardent touch of the summer months, there 
is but one answer— Now. Now the rich prod- 
uct of vineyard and deciduous orchards is being 
gathered to harvest and over all this warm sun- 
browned land, from the dusty valley to the purpled 
mountain top hangs a delicious mystifying atmos- 
phere that soothes and rests with its balm. 
Now the grand forests and wild ravines of the 
Sierras answer every heart with some message of 
primeval glory. Now, the sunset over the azure 
sea has seemingly a richer glow and more gorgeous 
splendor. Now the marts of trade In the busy 
cities and towns are thronged with returning vaca- 
tionists from seaside or mountain lake. Surely, in 
autumn California is at its best, and yet— a little 
while and all this nut-brown land will take on a 
radiant green, myriads of flowers that play the 
whole gamut of human sensibilities will spangle 
the now withered slopes, the dark green of the 
citrus groves will be bursting to a bloom and fruit- 
age of white and gold. The fashionable resorts 
will sparkle with the youth and beauty from the 
populous centers of the East and North and Cali- 
fornia's springtime will call with an insistent voice 
that all will heed who can. The lesson is that at 
all seasons, and all times, the charms of Cali- 
fornia are many and worthy the desire which is 
shown for their enjoyment by people of every 
country and every walk in life. 

As indicating the far reaching 
LONG RANGE. Influence of American journals 
nn \ especially trade or class publi- 
cations, it Is interesting to note that as a result of a 
twelve line notice recently given this paper by 
Locomotive Engineering, published in New York, 
SUNSET is in receipt of subscription from Mafra, 
Portugal, and inquiries from North Cambridge, 
Mass., and Trenton, New Jersey. 

A few months since a similar kindly mention in 
the Citrograph, of Redlands, California, brought 
inquiries from widely separated localities, including 
Ashtabula, Ohio, and Fitchburg, Mass. 

The Citrograph is one of the best of California 
weeklies and this little experience of SUNSET only 
goes to show that the influence of purely local pub- 
lications of such sterling worth is not confined 
entirely to the field they serve so well, but has 
1 reach as wide as the continent. 



WHY The value of careful train- 

SUNSET LIMITED ing and thorough discipline 
EXCELS. has been most excellently dem- 

onstrated in the recent war 
in both the navy and the land forces of the United 
States. 

We have learned that big guns and big ships are 
of no avail unless manned by competent and skill- 
ful men, and the higher the sphere of endeavor the 
more important is the careful training of those who 
give life and effectiveness to inert material. 

On the railways of America there are many 
elegant trains. Wherein does Sunset Limited 
excel ? Firstly, it is not merely a through train of 
vestibuled sleepers with dining car attached, but is 
strictly a limitsd train wherein all the elegancies of 
furnishing and daintiness of serving of the finest 
hotels are duplicated as nearly as may be done on 
wheels. 

Your library, your bath, your bed chamber, vour 
parlor and your dining-room are provided on Sun- 
set Limited. The ladies' compartment car contains 
private apartments, single or en suite, a beautiful 
and commodious parlor, and a skillful maid is in 
attendance. The composite car contains observation, 
buffet, smoking and lounging compartment, with 
library, and a barber shop and bath-room. The 
magnificent Pullmans with double drawing-rooms 
and the palatial dining car, with savory cheer 
garnered from many markets, completes the elegant 
equipment, but the most distinguishing character- 
istic and that which supplies the element of comfort 
which does not come from rich upholstery or carved 
woods, is the superior service rendered by the em- 
plovees of the train. 

The employees of Sunset Limited have been 
selected from a large corps of many hundreds of 
men with a special view as to their fitness for the 
exacting duties of their positions. They have had 
careful training, and in the school of experience 
have received that polish which enables them to 
render the service required of them in an unobtru- 
sive manner and with the precision and thorough- 
ness so acceptable and gratifying to those habituated 
to the attentions of intelligent servants. 

Other railway lines have provided superb equip- 
ment and yet failed in attracting the select patron- 
age which is so fully accorded Sunset Limited, 
largely because of the efficiency of its disciplined 
attendants. 

The staff Is headed by an official termed the 
" Line Conductor," who is constantly with the 
train and is independent of the train conductor of 
various divisions. He corresponds to the smiling 
and affable clerk at Del Monte or Waldorf- A stor, 
and assigns you to the apartments previouslv 
arranged for you and to which you are conducted 
by the genial porters. Under his direction the por- 
ters, barber and maid, and co-operating with him 
the dining car steward with his chef and assist- 
ant cooks and waiters, attend to the management 
of the train and minister to the comfort of the trav- 
eler with a pride in the excellence of the service 
and an esprit du corps almost equaling the loyal 
spirit of the crew of a battleship. The correctness 
of this view is evidenced from the testimony of 
numbers of notable travelers who have had oppor- 
tunity for proving the merits of many trains, and 
freely accord the palm to Sunset Limited as 

A Ttyyal Train Along a Royal Way. 



Equal to the Emergency. Freddy's Uncle—" Well, no, Freddy , 
I don't think I care to swap knives with you ; you see there's a 
history goes with my knife." Freddy (after a moment of sad 
reflection)—" Well, Uncle Jack, there's a ' Robinson Crusoe • 
goes with mine— how'll that do? "—Truth. 
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The promise of increased trade with 
HAWAIIAN the people of the Hawaiian Islands 
TOURS seems sure of early fulfillment, and the 
commercial interests of the United 
States are actively engaged in establishing closer 
connections with the new member of Uncle Sam's 
family. With the extension of commercial rela- 
tions will come more and better transportation 
facilities, and the charms of these semi-tropical 
isles will then be easily accessible for the pleasure 
traveler. The reduction In rates by the steamship 
companies and the possibility of increased .fre- 
quency of sailings will stimulate the interest already 
so thoroughly awakened. Round trip tickets from 
the Atlantic and Middle States to Honolulu and 
return are already in demand by people anxious to 
view the wonderful volcanoes, the coffee and sugar 
plantations, the cocoa palm and pine. The scenic 
possibilities of the islands are many, and mingled 
are curiosities of vegetation, animal life and mineral 
formation, as well as a multitude of *' types" of 
humanity, all of which will be found interesting. 



A Source of Prosperity. 

Over the grand entrance-way to the Transporta- 
tion Building at the World's Columbian Exposition 
the following striking sentence from the writings of 
Bacon was inscribed: "There be three things 
which make a nation great and prosperous : Fertile 
fields, busy workshops and $asy conveyance for men 
and goods from place to place" 

Tne fertile fields of California are known far and 
wide and in the possession of means for " easy 
conveyance for men and goods from place to 
place" California is without a rival among the 
States of the Union. In California there are 3.73 
miles of railway for each thousand Inhabitants, 
while the average for the United States is but 2.65 
miles per one thousand inhabitants. California's 
thousand miles of coast align a sea whose peaceful 
waters, except for short seasons, permit the carry- 
ing on of a large coastwise trade. There are one 
hundred and twenty established ports on the coast 
of California. Its internal waterways, never ob- 
structed by ice, are navigable for a total distance 
of nearly or quite six hundred miles, and there are 
one hundred and thirty-five regular landings on the 
bays and rivers, the farthest inland of which is 
Red Bluff, three hundred and ten miles from the 
mouth of the Sacramento. 

Of railways there are twentv-nine operating 
companies having an aggregate mileage of approxi- 
mately five thousand two hundred miles, anchof 
this mileage about three thousand twojiuntlred 
miles are operated by the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. . Of these means for "easy conveyance for 
men and goods from place to place " constructed 
by the Southern Pacific (or initial companies for 
it) nearly every mile was built in virgin territory 
that was previously without such means and for by 
far the larger portion of this mileage it was neces- 
sary for the investors to await returns until the 
slow process of colonization and development had 
made productive the tributary acres. 

In this work of development the Southern Pacific 
Company for twentvyears has given the strongest 
support and initiated and provided for some of the 
most comprehensive colonization movements ever 
undertaken without governmental aid. This work 
has gone on quietly and unostentatiously, so that 
few who have not been intimately associated with 
it know of the vast quantities of descriptive matter 
concerning the resources of the Golden State which 
has been circulated or the immense amount of 
money which has gone for the maintenance of dis- 
tributing agencies and the preparation of material. 



These agencies have, however, performed greater 
service than the mere circulation of printed matter. 
A staff of the brightest, most enterprising and broad- 

§auge men in the railway service is maintained at 
lese central agencies, who are in close touch with the 
markets of the world and perform for the corpora- 
tion that employs them and the States in which it 
is chiefly Interested, a service corresponding in a 
degree, to that rendered the Nation by the United 
States Consular Service. By personal work, too, 
they have added many thousands to the population 
of California, that, reckoned on the basis established 
by economists, viz, that each able-bodied man rep 
resents a value to the State of one thousand dol- 
lars, gives a vast total as to the results of their 
endeavors. 

But the greatest aid which the railroad has 
rendered the commonwealth is in advancing the 
outposts of civilization through the valleys, great 
and small of California, and making possible their 
occupation by providing means of transportation. 
That this work was performed purely as a business 
enterprise and on business lines does not detract 
from the benefit which has accrued through it to 
every citizen of the State. From 1880 to 1890 the 
railway mileage of the State doubled, while the 
increase in population was about 40 per cent, and 
for the period from 1890 to 1898 the ratio has been 
nearly the same. Of the fifty-seven counties in 
the State forty-three are reached by the lines of 
the Southern Pacific Company. 

Not alone through the tax collector does the rail- 
way contribute to the common good. 



Humor a Precious Gift. 

I regard a sense of humor as one of the most 
precious gifts that can be vouchsafed to a human 
being. He is not necessarily a better man for hav- 
ing it, but he is a happier one. It renders him 
indifferent to good or bad fortune. It enables him 
to enjoy his own discomfiture. Blessed with this 
sense, he is never unduly elated nor cast down. 
No one can ruffle his temper. No abuse disturbs 
his equanimity. Bores do not bore him. Humbugs 
do not humbug him. Solemn airs do not Impose 
on him. Sentimental gush does not influence nim. 
The follies of the moment have no hold on him. 
Titles and decorations are but childish baubles in 
his eyes. Prejudice does not warp his judgment. 
He is never in conceit or out of conceit with him- 
self. He abhors all dogmatism. The world is a 
stage on which actors strut and fret for his edifica- 
tion and amusement, and he pursues the even 
current of his way, invulnerable, doing what is 
right and proper according to his lights, but utterly 
indifferent whether what he does finds approval or 
disapproval from others. If Hamlet had had any 
sense of humor he would not have been a nuisance 
to himself and to all surrounding him.— London 
Truth. 



RANDSBURG. 



The important mining town of Randsburg, in 
San Bernardino county, is reached by stage from 
Mojave. Stages leave Mojave for Randsburg 
daily at 9 a. m., after the arrival of morning train 
from San Francisco, and reach Randsburg at 5 p. m. 
Returning, stage leaves Randsburg at 6 a. m. 
and arrives at Mojave at 2 p. m. 

Under the new arrangements the accommoda- 
tions provided are excellent and the steady growth 
and development of Randsburg gives promise of 
increasing travel. 
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Del Monte. 

Is the summer season over? Not at Del Monte. 
Here one season glides into another with a gentleness 
and harmony that makes the transition hardly per- 
ceptible. And then it is always summer at Del Monte, 
you know. A few less of the notables in the local 
society world in the halls and rotundas, a few more of 
those from Eastern cities, an extra coach or two, be- 
tokening the tourist, and a little more activity on our 
•driveways is all that marks the days that precede the 
winter campaign of glad gaietv. 

The United States Commissioner of Railroads, Gen- 
eral Longstreet, and party were recent visitors here, 
coming in special car Director. 

W. E. Gilmore, general manager of the Edison 
Laboratory and Works at Orange, New Jersey, was a 
visitor in September and expressed much delight in 
the complete and thorough realization of the beauties 
of Del Monte, which had so often been pictured to him. 

The Ardmore Club of Philadelphia (an advance 
guard as it were), occupying private car Occident, and 
chaperoned by Messrs. Raymond and Whitcomb, were 
doing Del Monte last week. In the party were Mr. 
and Mrs. Jacob H. Fisher, Mr. and Mrs. B. Frank 
Kirk, Mr. and Mrs. Albert L. Kulp, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Nice, Mr. and Mrs. Josiah S. Pierce, Miss Helen 
Pearce, Mr. Geo. H. Sherwood, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Warren and Miss L. H. Wilson. Mr. Alfred O. Hewitt 
was in charge of the party. They left Philadelphia 
August 24th, going thence to Chicago, and from there 
to St. Paul via the C. M. & St. P. Ry., and on to the 
Yellowstone Park. After a tour of the park they pro- 
ceeded via Seattle to Portland, and thence over the 
beautiful Shasta Route through the Siskiyou Moun- 
tains and the famed Sacramento River Canyon to San 
Francisco. From Del Monte they go to Santa Cruz, 
and San Jose, Lick Observatory, Stanford University 
and stock farm at Palo Alto, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Redlands, Riverside, Santa Monica and Coronado are 
also in their itinerary. Altogethet the trip of the 
Ardmore Club is an ideal one and its experiences are 
likely to linger long in the memory of the fortunate 
participants. 

Paso Robles. 

That the autumn months are a delightful time of 
year to visit Paso Robles and that fact is known 
to numbers is evidenced by the guests who have 
graced the verandas of Hotel Paso Robles recently and 
the numerous bookings for the near future. The vir- 
tues of the mineral baths at Paso Robles Springs are 
also receiving attention. 

Recent autographs on the register include J. F. Por- 
ter of Watson vi lie ; Mrs. Arthur Bridge and daughter, 
Mrs. Alex. Smith, Wm. TaflFe and wife and Mrs. W. 
Browning of San Francisco ; F. A. Hihn of Santa 
Cruz ; I. Wertheimer and Miss Wertheimer of Pitts- 
burg ; P. Parbutt of London, and H. Edgar of Tien 
Sien, China. 

Aetna Springs. 

Aetna Springs has had this year the most prosperous 
season for years. During the early part of the season, it 
was difficult to accommodate all who came, and guests 
have not quit coming yet No time has been set for 
closing, and indeed the Springs may not be closed at 
all, for several have expressed a desire to have the 
resort remain open during the winter. 

The autumn is the most beautiful time of the year at 
Aetna, which accounts for the late comers. The climate 
would be hard to match anywhere, the absolute free- 
dom from winds or fog, and an even temperature, 
making the days pleasant and the nights beautiful. 

Some improvements and additions to the accommo- 
dations are contemplated for next year, which will 
lend to make guests more comfortable than ever. 



CALISTOGA. 

After a summer that has been unusual, for charming 
weather and hosts of visitors, both at the resorts in the 
immediate vicinity of Calistoga and at the innumerable 
Spas of lake County, the upper Napa Valley has been 
visited by its regular early autumn rain, that has left 
the highways and byways as bright, hard and clean as 
a park drive. There is probably no place in California 
that comes so nearly being the Paradise of Wheelmen 
during the winter months as Calistoga. The roads are 
graveled, well cared for and sprinkled during the 
summer months, and the grades are sufficient to carry 
away the winter rains promptly so that three hours 
of bright sunshine leaves our highways in perfect con- 
dition for wheeling. This, with comfortable and home- 
like hotels and beautiful scenery, is making our valley 
famous with wheelmen. 

In addition to the hot sulphur bathing and swim- 
ming facilities for a long time a feature of Calistoga, 
the new hot mud baths for rheumatic affections have 
been well patronized this summer and widely praised. 
The accommodations at all the bathing establishments 
have been vastly improved and will hereafter be 
open to the public the year round. 



SANTA MONICA. 

Santa Monica-all- the-year-round is the slogan of the 
enterprising citizens here, and, truth to tell, the winter 
attractions at Santa Monica fully equal those of the 
summer. 

The elegant Hotel Arcadia, under the new manage- 
ment, will be open winter and summer, and its 
delightful sunny rooms and pure sea air, its beautiful 
flower- spangled grounds and proximity to such num- 
bers of attractive localities alon^ shore and in the 
neighboring valleys and mountain canyons is sure to 
give it a strong hold on the oatronage of Southern 
California's winter visitors, if indeed the excellence 
of its accommodations and superior service were not 
more than sufficient attraction. 

A new bath-house is mentioned as one of the im- 
provements which will be undertaken here this winter. 

The new plank walk on the beach, more than a mile 
in length, and the new pleasure wharf are but the 
preliminary of many enterprises projected for this 
thrifty and rapidly growing resort. 



LOS GATOS. 

The early rains caught a large number of campers 
in the mountains surrounding Los Gatos, who are 
loath to give up the pleasures of camp life. Some of 
the timid ones made a "home run," while the more 
experienced ones took their shower-baths with the 
greatest good nature and waited for the sunshine that 
was sure to follow, and now they are glad they 
stayed. 

Our new hotel. "The Lyndon," is fast assuming 
shape, and will be ready for the accommodation of 
one hundred guests before the holidays. It will be 
thoroughly modern in all its appointments, with a 
handsome lawn in front. 

Among the noted guests at the El Monte are Mrs. 
Nellie Blessing Eyester, President of the W. C. T. U., 
and editor of the Pacific Ensign, the Rev. Father 
Chatten, President of the Boys' Home, Chicago, Mr. 
Wm. Gould Thompson, of Minneapolis, Dr. Hall of 
Oakland, and Mr. Carew of San Francisco. 

P. W. Gates, of the Chicago Iron Works, and Geo. A. 
Steele, State Treasurer of Michigan, are expected at 
the Panorama Farm within a few days. 

Captain Moore, of San Antonio, Texas, left for that 
city a few days ago, via Sunset Route. 

Mrs. A. E. Bray left for St. Louis, via Phillips-Jnd- 
son Excursion, a few days since, and Mr. E. E. Place 
and son arrived from Chicago, via the same line 

Mr. Poindexter left for Abilene, Kansas, the latter 
part of September, via the Union Pacific. 

Mr. A.J. Johnston, Miss Mason and Miss Dixon of 
Monmouth, 111., are among the new arrivals here. 

Parties of tourists make the trip to the Big Trees and 
Mt. Hamilton, from here, almost daily. 

Ambrose Bierce, the noted writer, is spending the 
summer and fall at the El Monte. 
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Long Beach. 

Long Beach has had a most successful summer season 
closing with the G. A. R. Encampment, the largest ever 
held in Southern California, attended by nearly thirty- 
five hundred people. The season of gayety and recrea- 
tion has given place to a season of equal activity along 
substantial business lines and many improvements 
are projected, among them a large number of private 
dwellings and a large modern hotel, which it is 
expected will be in readiness for next summer's busi- 



A feature of the past summer has been the large 
fleet of pleasure boats, both public and private, which 
made their summer rendezvous here. 

The fishermen are having rare sport, yellow tail 
barracuda and bonita being abundant, and a recent 
catch included a large pilot t shark, over nine feet 
long. 



Palm Springs. 

One of the most interesting localities on the 
overland route of the Southern Pacific Railroad, a 
few miles back from the station known as Palm 
Springs, is a valley of peculiar interest, and 
hitherto almost unknown to the tourist This 
place has, of recent years, become noteworthy as a 
winter health resort, being situated on the rim of the 
desert in a sheltered nook, protected from all sand- 
storms and fogs by the impenetrable uplift of the 
San Jacinto Range. The valley derives its name 
from the unique grove of huge palms that lie in the 
deep canyons of the mountains near— as great a 
natural wonder as the Big Trees of Tuolumne or 
Calaveras— and which masses of tropical verdure 
impress the amazed beholder as if transported to 
the Orient The hot mineral springs, formerly 
known as "Agua Caliente," possess recognized 
curative properties for the chronic ailments of 
humanity. On a government reservation a small 
remnant still remains of the old tribe of Mission 
Indians. 

The winter climate of this veritable oasis is per- 
haps without parallel in the State : the dry, septic 
properties of its atmosphere, constant sunshine and 
low relative humidity (averaging less than fifteen 
degrees), afford the best conditions for climate cure 
and restful recuperation in this natural sanitarium. 
The maximum annual rainfall is about three Inches, 
and yet, after the few refreshing showers, no land 
can assume a fairer or more enchanting aspect. 
The wild verbenas and diverse colored flowers 
spangle the valley, the mesquite is robed in fresher 
green, bushes blossom and flourish, and the air is 
laden with delightful fragrance. 

To many even the apparently cruel, relentless 
desert has, with its irreclaimable sand wastes, an 
aspect of its own, surprisingly weird and beautiful. 
The skies have an atmospheric richness and depth 
of azure blue. The sunlight is sumptuously bril- 
liant, and the ebbing day iridescent with wondrous 
coloring and shadings of light upon the mountains. 

To the botanist or geologist, and to the scientist 
generally, the desert affords endless research. He 
can observe and ponder, for here the riddles of life 
multiply ; evolution and dissolution are laid bare, 
and in the struggle for existence is seen the gradual 
uplifting in the pioneer process of the ascent of 
organic life. 

A stage meets the train at the railroad station 
and conveys the traveler, in about an hour, to a 
cozy hotel, with pleasant environment, where com- 
fort and culture may be found, and at the same 
time kept in touch with the outside world by tele- 
phone and daily mail. 

Dr. Welwood Murray. 



Menu. 

Sunset Limited dining Car. 



A LA CARTE. 



SOUP 
Green Turtle Consomme 



Olives 

OYSTERS 

Raw Fried Broiled 



Celery 



Stewed 



FISH 

Broiled Pompano, Maltre d' Hotel 



Boiled Chicken, Oyster Sauce 
Mallard Duck Quail on Toast 



ROASTS 



Prime Beef 
Sirloin Steak 



Turkey. Cranberry Sauce 



Extra Sirloin Steak 



Tenderloin Steak 



Potatoes— Mashed, Boiled or Fried 

Asparagus Stewed Corn 

Stewed Tomatoes French Peas Baked Beans 

Succotash Baked Sweet Potatoes 

Fresh Asparagus New Green Peas Rum Omelet 

Cauliflower au Gratln 



Chicken 



SALADS 

Fresh Crab 



Lettuce 



Apple Dumpling Hard and Brandy Sauce 
Mince Pie Ice Cream, with Assorted Cake 



American. Roquefort or Edam Cheese 

With Bent's Crackers 

Strawberries and Cream 

Fresh Fruit 



Peaches 



CALIFORNIA TABLE FRUITS 

Pears Cherries Pineapple 

Orange Marmalade Figs. In Syrup 



BREAD. 

Vienna or Graham 
Dry or Dipped Toast Milk Toast 

Coffee. Tea or Chocolate Cream 

Shasta Water 



Cream Toast 
Milk Iced Tea 



Pleasant Drives. 

Few people have any idea of the beautiful drives 
that can be had at a short distance from Santa 
Monica. The 18-mile drive at Monterey has 
become world-famous, and there are few visitors 
to that great hostelry, the Hotel del Monte, who 
do not enjoy this wonderful drive. And yet at 
Santa Monica an equally varied and beautiful drive 
may be had, with some attractions that the 18- 
mile drive does not possess. 

For a mile or so the road was along the bluff, 
from which there is a clear and uninterrupted view 
of the far southward ; and it is certainly one of the 
most striking beach views to be had in the country. 
In the other direction is the mammoth wharf and 
the jagged outline of the Sierra Santa Monica facing 
the sky. Sweeping around now to the right the 
eye takes in the picturesque cottage of the custodian 
of the Government Forestry Station, and from this 
point for several miles one may drive through a 
succession of sycamore groves, and by the side of 
glorious live-oaks.— "PaW*** News. 
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Stars of Destiny. 

Hail ! Twin harbingers of the bright'ning dawn, 
The morning stars that lead the gladd'ning light 
Of Freedom, knowledge, safety, glory bright, 
SUNSET LIMITED and OREGON. 
In war and peace these two that triumphs won, 
And proved us rulers of the western seas 
And of the land, O Nations, if you please— 
America has wrought her skill upon. 
A rippling eddy marks the wake of one, 
The other leaves a trail of ringing steel ; 
Each in its own way works a nation's weal 
From the red setting to the rising sun ; 
Each to Freedom's genius loyal and leal- 
Each greatly honored in a task well done. 

October 4, 1898- 

SUNSET. 

O, Son of Art, didst thou ever stand on the 
shore of the silent sea and watch the glories of an 
autumnal sunset? Didst thine eyes ever revel in 
the changeful fantasies which the hand of Nature 
rolled up in the blue vault of Heaven and painted 
with exquisite color? How picturesque, how beau- 
tiful, how grand, how inspiring is such a scene, 
filled with all the solemnity, all the perfection, all 
the glory of Omnipotence ! 

The clustering clouds are draped with the golden 
fleece of Colchis, the bright face of the Sun is 
veiled with gauzy curtains of Nimbus, 'gainst too 
close introspection, and the flames of Gigantes leap 
heavenward in one grand, commingling harmony of 
red and purple, gold and brown, as though in 
ecstasy of worship to Almighty God. 

Delicate shades from the wings of doves and 
neutral grays from wild gazelles blend and soften 
the bright sequence of prismatic rays which flow 
from the incomparable palette of Nature. Forms 
which seem imbued with life, rear themselves aloft 
until the skies are peopled with the gods and demi- 
gods, the kings and palaces, nymphs and harpies, 
fiants and strange monsters of legendary lore, 
he clouds roll back, and, standing out in bold relief 
from a greater mass, appears a royal chariot gaily 
caparisoned and equipped with all the trappings of 
regal splendor. Gazing through the wide windows, 
draped with film of white, one may look far into 
the azure depths beyond. The seats are cushioned 
with pillows of softest down and snowy linen in 
adjoining compartments proclaims the presence of 
conveniences used by mortal hands. The floor is 
richly tapestried, the ceilings are hung with proper 
frescoes, upon the walls are dainty racks for the 
storage of travelers' wraps, and beautiful mirrors 
cast bright reflections of imperial luxury. The 
great white clouds retreat still farther till five such 
royal chariots stand disclosed, each one arranged 
and furnished in equal splendor. As though on a 
single journey bent, they are linked close together 
so that passage may be had from one to the other, 
and their joinings are so exact and perfect that the 
five seem as one. Nor dust, nor noise of Earth 
can enter to disturb the sweet repose of royal 
occupants. Nor are they wanting in proper pas- 
sengers, though fit for gods alone seem they to be. 

Imagination easily recognizes 'mong the multi- 



tude of lesser gods and attendants in these car- 
riages and without, such classic faces as those of 
Jupiter, ruler of the Universe, Neptune ot the Sea, 
Pluto, king of the Land of Shades, winged Mer- 
curius, death-dealing Proserpine, Bacchus, God of 
Wine, Minerva, who sprang full grown from the 
head of Jove, beautiful Venus and Diana, the 
brothers Castor and Pollux and hndymion who 
longed for eternal sleep. 

A black cloud rolled slowly across the sky and 
closely joined the train. This was beautiful 
winged Pegasus. For a moment he stood impa- 
tiently pawing ethereal dust; then, with eye aflame, 
nostrils asteam and hot breath trailing tar behind, 
he raised aloft his white wings and dashed off 
through heavenly space. Down the cloudy path- 
way rolled the chariots of this royal train, out into 
the mellow light of Zeus. From very splendor, 
they seemed to drip with the spattering yellow of 
Perseus' golden shower. 

As the Sun sank slowly behind the watery hori- 
zon, the mighty Pegasus dashed swiftly on and 
on. The godly occupants of the train feared not 
his untrammeled speed but seemed contented and 
happy as though intent on festal holiday and 
journeying to some great fete beyond the deep biue 
sea. Some glided from coach to coach, now loung- 
ing in cosy smoking room, now reading ancient 
scrolls in pleasant library or inscribing dainty 
epistles to friends left behind. Castro was reclin- 
ing in a barber's chair while his twin brother was 
reveling in a royal bath. Helena, Calliope, and 
some of the feminine travelers were enjoying a 
gossipy tete-a-tete in the ladies' parlor; others were 
in their luxurious private apartments making an 
evening toilet. And, in the dining saloon, a bevy 
of gods and goddesses were engaged in disposing 
of a royal feast cooked and served in regal elegance 
by Immaculate Spns of Ham. In another part of the 
train was a band of dark-hued people from the 
Land of the Moors who sang and merrily thrummed 
upon sweet toned harps and timbrels. The coid 
of superior heights was modified by hot steam 
which, in sinuous coils, warmed the inner air, and, 
as the shades of Night drew near, beautiful white 
lights dispelled the darkness. 

'Twas mid such luxuries, such ease, such comfort 
and such royal good cheer that the gods journeyed 
two thousand five hundred miles into space on that 
eventful day, the Fifth of November. Anno Domini 
eighteen hundred and ninety-five, when I stood on 
the shore of the silent sea and watched the Sun 
sink through the Golden Gate into the blue and 
tranquil waters of the boundless Pacific. And, as 
black Night blotted from Nature's canvas the 
glories of the setting sun and wiped from her 
palette all its brilliant colorings, a bright star flashed 
forth in the inky distance. It grew larger and 
larger, brighter and brighter as it drew nearer and 
nearer. There was suddenly a fearful clash, clang 
and hiss. A mighty mass went whirling by as 
though a wild tornado had burst from the mouth of 
Boreas. As suddenly 'twas lost in dark space. 

As Earthly consciousness once more returned to 
my stunned senses, I realized that Pegasus and the 
Chariots of the Gods of my imagination had just 
rushed by and that the glorious sight in the sky 
which a few hours before had entranced me, was 
a picture of the great " Sunset Limited." 

George H. Stipp. 



o Dining cars on Sunset Limited are never 
3 detached from the train, but go through to des- 
o tinatlon. Meals served a la carte. 
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San Antonio, Tex.: A new market house, costing $50,000, will 
soon be erected by the city of San Antonio. 

Wirnntmucra, Nev.: A new jail building Is planned for Hum- 
boldt County, to be erected at wlnnemucca. 

Tracy, Col.: The Tracy Hotel destroyed In the recent fire Is 
to be at once rebuilt, at an outlay of ten thousand dollars. 

Beaumont, Texas : A franchise for the construction of an electric 
railway In Beaumont has been granted by the City Council. 

New'tberia, La.: A system of water works and an electric light 
plant are among the new enterprises proposed for New Iberia. 

Houston, Texas : The plant for the Citizens' Light and Power 
Co. here Is to be entirely rebuilt at an expenditure of one hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars. 

Dunsmuir, Col.: A new box factory and saw mill with a capac- 
ity for cutting 40.000 feet of lumber per day. Is one of the new 
enterprises under way at Dunsmuir. 

Ontario, Cat.: Work on the pole line which Is to carry the 
wires of the Southern California Power Company from Redlands 
to Los Angeles has reached Ontario. 

San Bernardino, Cat.: Electric light and car service, a gas 
plant and an Ice factory are among the projects on which active 
work Is now In progress at San Bernardino. 

Pollasky, Col.: There is a fine deposit of kaolin, or potters' 
clay, near here. In quality and quantity sufficient to make a fortune 
for the enterprising manufacturer who may develop It 

Fulterton, Col.: Four thousand five hundred tons, of the seven 
thousand tons of walnuts sold annually In the United States, 
will be produced this year by the walnut growers of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 

Redlands, Col.: The assessed valuation of Redlands for this 
year Is $101,158 In excess of the 1897 figures. This total gain Is 
made In the face of considerable reductions In some sections of 
the city. 

Ctovii, Col.: Clovls Cole, of Clovls. California. Is seeding his 
little wheat patch of 25.000 acres In the San Joaquin Valley. The 
work began last July and will be finished next February. That's 
California. 

Cbino, Cat.: Dally shipments of two hundred and fifty tons of 
sugar beets are received at the factory here from Anaheim and 
other Southern California points, and a fine quality of sugar Is 
being produced. 

San Pedro, Cat.: A handsome new boat is under construction 
here at the yards of the Banning Company. It Is said to be one 
of the finest on the Pacific Coast, and will run between San Pedro 
and Avalon, Cataltna Island. 

Fresno, Cat,: Five thousand carloads is given as the crop of 
raisins from Fresno this year. The crop Is well past the danger 
period and Is of good quality. It is estimated that In the early 
part of October fully three thousand five hundred persons will 
be employed In gathering and packing the grapes. 

Reno, Cat.: During August over seventy-five thousand lambs 
were shipped from Reno and vicinity to the Eastern markets. 
Sheep raising In Nevada is proving a most profitable Industry, 
and It Is estimated that nearly two hundred thousand iambs will 
be sold from Nevada flocks this season without impairing the 
Increase. 

'Bakersfietd, Cat.: A new opera house to be known as the 
Scrlbner Opera House Is one of the Improvements to be added 
to this flourishing city this season. The building will be three 
stories, and contain stores and offices apart from the opera house. 
The seating capacity will be eight hundred, and the cost is to be 
about thirty thousand dollars. 

Raymond, Cat.: The Raymond Granite Company have secured 
the contract for the Crocker monument, and are employing over 
one hundred men on the work which Is designed to be the most 
elaborate and perfect ever produced by the company. The 
granite quarried here is not equaled even by that of the famous 
Hallo we) I. Maine, or Qulncy, Massachusetts, quarries. 

Fresno, Cat.: The raisin packing and see ilng establishments 
at Fresno, destroyed by fire on the night of August xath. have 
been re-built, and on September aad the new three-story building, 
completely equipped with raisin seeding machinery, was opened 
for business with seventy hands employed, and the force has 
since been largely Increased. This is one of the most prompt 
recoveries from disaster yet recorded In the San Joaquin Valley. 



TRANS 

The Pacific Mail Steamship ^om^fth^ftifij the 
Occidental and Oriental Steamship Company lave 
issued a sailing scheduIeAiftojtlY B KJJh the hew 
Japanese Steamship lir^tto^^KjwrfKftbuihiki 
Kaisha, and after T i m 1 1 1 y ni t leaaEffilff r arh 
line will alternate to and from the port or San 
Francisco and Yokohama and Hongkong, calling 
at Honolulu, Kobe, Nagasaki and Shanghai in 
each direction. 

For the ensuing month the sailings from San 
Francisco of Pacific Mail Steamers and the O. & O. 
line will be as follows : 

Thursday, October 20th, China. 

Saturday, October 29th. Doric. 

Tuesday, November 10th, Rio de Janeiro. 

Saturday, November 19th, Belgic. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company and the 
Occidental and Oriental Steamship Company an- 
nounce a reduction in the rates heretofore prevail- 
ing by those lines between San Francisco and 
Honolulu. 

The new rates are as follows : 

Cabin, single trip, $75. 

Steerage, single trip, $25.00. 

Cabin, round-trip (four months' limit), $125.00. 

In addition to these rates a round-trip rate of 
$100.00 per passenger is offered for parties of fifteen 
or more traveling together on the same steamer. 



Railway Changes. 

A new station building is being erected for the 
Southern Pacific Company at Farmersville, Cal. 

Construction work is now in progress on an exten- 
sion of the Sierra Railway from Jamestown to Sonora, 
California. 

The Cromwell line of steamers, connecting with the 
Southern Pacific at New Orleans, resumed regular 
sailings between that port and New York on Septem- 
ber 21 St. 

The through sleeping car on the Yosemite route, 
operated during the summer between San Francisco 
and Raymond, via Berenda, was discontinued for the 
season on September 23d. 

The McCloud River Railroad, in Shasta County, 
California, will be extended four miles during the 
present season, which will carrv it to a point near the 
Fowler place on the McCloud River, a distance of 
twenty-two miles from Upton, the junction with the 
Shasta Route of the Southern Pacific. 

The dining: car service of the Southern Pacific has 
been extended to trains No. 17 and No. 18 running 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles. Dining car 
attached to train No. 17, leaving San Francisco at 
5 p. m., serves dinner, and returning is attached to 
train No. 18 the following morning, serving; breakfast. 
On the southern portion of the line, however, meals 
are still served at dining rooms at Mojave and Bakers- 
field. 

The Southern Pacific Company will open its exten- 
sion from Thibodaux to Nanoleonville, La., some time 
in December. Thirteen miles of the new track has 
already been laid. The projected line is i8tf miles 
long, and will pass through the finest sugar belt in 
Louisiana, running along the west bank of Bayou La 
Fourche, and making the Thibodaux-Napoleonville 
Branch a large feeder to the main line, which it joins 
at Schriever, La. The town of Thibodaux is one of the 
old settlements, and is surrounded with unusual his- 
toric interest. The planters of ante-bellum days, and, 
too, of later days, found Thibodaux the most conveni- 
ent trading center, and the town is daily growing in 
importance and financial strength. 



o Accomplished chefs and an efficient corps of 

o attendants, the finest meats and freshest fruits 

o and vegetables, and a rare stock of selected 

o wines make Sunset Limited peculiarly attract- 

o ive to lovers of good living. 
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" I think I'll take a day off." remarked the humorist, as he tore 
a leaf from his calendar. 

" Mrs. Smith— "Are vou sorrv you ever learned to play poker? " 
Mr. Smith (who has just lost fifty)—" 1 never learned." 

Teacher (to pupil)— " How old are you?" Pupil— " Six." 
Teacher—" When were you six ? " Pupil—" On my birthday."— 
Trutb. 

" How did the fire start ? " " In the haberdasher's store. The 
theory of the Insurance companies Is that one of the new fall 
neckties and a pair of golf stockings got crossed."— Cbicago 
Tribune. 

" Your husband painted the house this spring himself, didn't 
he? " " Well. yes. I suppose he got some of the paint on the 
house, but you wouldn't think so If you could see his clothes."— 
Buffalo News. 

Resemblance. Jinks— "They say married people grow to 
resemble each other." Mrs. Jinks— "Well, I know it Is quite 
Impossible for a married woman to keep her good looks."— 
Detroit Journal. 

Towne— " I don't see how It comes that shipwrecked sailors 
often starve to death." Browne— " Why not? " Towne— " Well, 
I came across about two weeks ago and I don't feel like eating 
yet."— Brooklyn Life. 

Views of an Expert. Beeler— " You are the last man I should 
have expected to find opposing the pensioning of government 
•employees no longer able to work." Heeler—" When a man 
gets so he Isn't able to do what little work there is In a govern- 
ment job he ought to be taken out behind the barn and shot."— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Sympathy. Teacher—" Now, children, we all know what the 
■word posterity means, do we not?" Pupils— "Yes, ma'am." 
Teacher— " Well, then, write a sentence containing the word." 
(Five minutes later.) " Now, Johnnie, you may read yours." 
Johnnie—" I am sorry for the kids of posterity that will have to 
learn this war out of a book ; we have a regular snap I"— Trutb. 

Railroad president—" What does this mean, sir? You have 
one of the suburban trains leaving a station at 8 o'clock." Super- 
intendent—" I— I— thought that was right." President—" Right? 
Who ever heard of such a thing, sir? You must be crazy. The 
Idea of any suburban train anywhere leaving a station exactly on 
the hour ! Make It 7:59 or 8:01."— New York Weekly. 



Names of Famous Trains. 

Sunset Limited. 

Overland Limited. 

Pioneer Limited. 

Continental Limited. 

The Royal Blue. 

Empire State Express. 

Pennsylvania Limited. 

Lake Shore Limited. 

North Shore Limited. 

Northwestern Limited. 

Black Diamond Express. 

The Biz Five. 

Twin City Limited. 

Seven Come Eleven. 

Colorado Special. 

Rocky Mountain Limited. 

Diamond Special. 

California Limited. 

F. F. V. 

Washington and Southwestern Limited. 

Lone Star Special. 

Dixie Flyer, 

Queen and Crescent Special. 

Atlanta Special. 

Chicago and New Orleans Limited. 

Texas Limited. 

Lake Superior Limited. 

Knickerbocker Special. 

Pacific Coast Limited. 
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Agent 

Agent 

Agent 

Agent 

Agent 

Agent 

_. ... Agent 

SAN J08E, CAL.— Second & Santa Clara Streets 

C. HAYDOCK Agent 

SAVANNAH, QA.-10 Bull Street 

C. W. MURPHY Traveling Passenger Agent 

8BATTLE, WASH.— 619 First Avenue. 

THOS. A. GRAHAM District Passenger Agent 

ST. LOUIS. MO.— 220 North Fourth Street 

L. E. TO WNSLEY Commercial Agent 

STOCKTON. CAL. 

C. J. JONES Agent 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.— 129 South Franklin Street. 

F. T. BROOKS Traveling Passenger Agent 

TACOMA. 

THOS. A. GRAHAM Distriot Passenger Agent 

WACO, TEX. 

J. G. MEYERHOEFER Commercial Agent 

Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed 
by the Southern Pacific Company, and Information con- 
cerning tiokets, routes of travel, sleeping oar accommo- 
dations, etc., oan be obtained on application by letter or in 
person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific Company. 
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TTHE passenger department of the Southern Pacific Company issues a great variety of 
beautiful and instructive literature descriptive of the resorts, products and industries of 
the states traversed by their lines and has for circulation many other publications issued 
by states, counties and cities* A partial list is given below* If you are interested in any 
particular feature write to the nearest agent of the Southern Pacific for a copy of the 
publication bearing on the subject i>>ii>>>i>>j> jt 



b-TIm New Arizona, a pocket pamphlet of twenty-four 
paces, illustrated with half-tone engravings, tells you in 
terse paragraphs under graphic sub-heads all about the 
wonderful territory, and more particularly about the Gila 
and Salt Rlrer Valleys. The stock raiser, the fruit grower, 
the invalid, the miner and the tourist are interested in this 
meaty little publication. 

A California Fairy. A fanciful tale of the famous Sunset 
Limited vestibuled train, in which goblins and elfin sprites 
are the heroes and heroines. Handsomely illustrated and 
printed in colors. It is something to be treasured for its 
beauty alone. 

B-Tbe Battle of Castle Crags, by Joaquin Miller, sixteen 
pages, is a thrilling narrative of a battle between the Indians 
and pioneers, which occurred in the early days near where 
the famous mountain resort on the Shasta Route, Castle 
Crag, is now located. A number of beautiful half-tone en- 
gravings embellish the pages. 

B-Vamos a Mexico, is a graphic portrayal of the charac- 
teristics of our sister republic to the south, and the cities 
along the line traversed by the Sunset Bagle Pass Route to 
the capital city. It contains a portrait of President Diaz and 
numerous half-tone engravings of typical scenes. 

rlabla V. Espanol? (Do you speak Spanish?) Is the in- 
terrogation appearing on a 1 a -page folder in which a care- 
fully selected list of phrases in most frequent use, is given in 
English and Spanish with the Spanish pronunciation in- 
tervening. The arrangement is very convenient and it 
should prove of value to those whose business or pleasure 
necessitates intercourse with the Spanish speaking people 
with whom we have recently become so closely associated. . 

B-Seml-Troplc California, is a 48-page booklet descriptive 
of Southern California; profusely illustrated; contains 
map ; list of family and tourist hotels in Los Angeles ; 
itineraries of the favorite excursions ; table of single and 
round trip rates to all points in Southern California reached 
by the Southern Pacific Company and blank leaves for 
memoranda. 

Chronological History of the Spanish- American War is 
given in a neat vest pocket folder of 14 pages. 

b-A Del Monte Souvenir, descriptive of the beauties of 
Hotel Del Monte. An artistic pamphlet of about thirty-two 
pages, with exquisitely embellished text, illustrated with 
the daintiest of half-tones. 



A-Throngh Storyland to Sunset Seas. Over two hundred 
pages. An interesting story of a trip from New Orleans to 
Portland, Oregon. Abounds in beautiful illustrations and 
faithfully portrays the varying scenes and historic features 
of the route. Elegantly printed, with copious marginal 
notes, it is a work of distinct literary and artistic merit. 

Sunset Library, is a series of small pocket booklets of 
from eight to thirty-two pages each, under titles as follows: 
No. 1, Old Absinthe House ; No. 2, Vendetta Alley ; No. 3, 
The French Opera; No. 4, New Orleans and Its Old Curiosity 
Shops. These set forth in attractive form some of the quaint 
features of the olden days, reminders of which still exist in 
the Crescent City. The title of No. 5 is Nit ! Nit is a collec- 
tion of numerous stories supposedly related by various 
prominent railway officials, whose identity is thinly veiled 
by whimsical orthography. The titles of No. 6. The Opal- 
Eyed Aztecs ; No. 7, The Vesper Bell of the Pecos, and No. 8, 
The White Indians, a Tale of the Yaqui country, sufficiently 
suggest their contents, which are more than ordinarily in- 
teresting tales of wierd adventure. No. 9, A Matter of 
Health, treats of the climatic advantages of Western Texas 
in general, and of the locality of Maris in particular. 

B-Tbe Sportsman at Del rionte is the title of a book af- 
fording accurate information as to the possibilities in the 
way of hunting and fishing in the vicinity of Monterey. 
Written by a sportsman for sportsmen. Beautifully illus- 
trated and containing accurate maps. 

Polders. Yosemite, Lake Tahoe, The Geysers of Lake 
County, Pacific Grove and Monterey Bay Resorts, Santa 
Cruz Mountains and Shasta Resorts, and Bartlett Springs 
are represented by illustrated folders, giving concise infor- 
mation as to the features, hotel accommodations of, and 
rates and routes to these noted resorts. 

The Coast Country of Texas, is a small sixteen-page 
folder laden with concrete facts and information for the 
agriculturist concerning southeastern Texas. 

Miscellaneous. Supplementing the above publications 
are a great number of small booklets, folders and leaflets is- 
sued by hotels and resorts relative to the accommodations 
and attractions of their respective establishments. Among 
them booklets issued by Arcadia Hotel, Santa Monica; Paso 
Robles Hotel, Paso Robles; Arlington Hotel, Santa Barbara; 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado; Castle Crag, Shasta County, 
and many others. 



flow to Obtain tbea. 

Any of the above publications will be sent on application to agents of the Southern Pacific Company named 
in Sunset For publications prefixed A, send six cents in stamps; for those prefixed B, send two cents in «tnn?rt, 
All others listed above without prefix will be sent free postage prepaid* 
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IMMEDIATELY following the discovery of 
America by Columbus, the maritime energy of 
Spain laid the treasures of new worlds at her feet 
From the Western Continent, the Philippines and 
China, galleon in the wake of galleon entered the 
home ports laden to water line with freightage not 
less precious than gold, silver and pearls, and dur- 
ing the latter half of that first century of commercial 
imperialism, to these treasures, that were syn- 
onyms of priceless worth, from the Philippines, 
was also added their equally valued spices, and the 
silks of Cathay. 

It is small wonder the credulous and romance- 
loving subjects of Ferdinand and Isabella and of 
the emperors who succeeded them, seeing the enor- 
mous wealth accruing to the treasury from the 
royal tenth, and listening to the insane vaporings 
of returning adventurers, should become inflamed 
with a belief that all unexplored lands are El 
Dorados. 

Soldiers of fortune, led on by mingled cupidity 
and love of adventure, easily saw the shimmer of 
gold interlaced with California's sunset rays. 
Devoted sons of the church, prelates, priests and 
monkish fraters, also felt a call (theirs a divine one) 
to these new fields of paganism, where souls were 
to be rescued, and perhaps a saintly immortality, 
the reward of martyrdom. 
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tent to supply 
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ious; conflicts, 
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Hght On the The Alamo. 

scene relates to 

a distinguished citizen of Porto Rico (Spanish then, 
but not so Spanish now). Juan Ponce de Leon, ex- 
Governor, wealthy beyond dreams of avarice (In 
those golden days an ex-Governor should be 
wealthy) on his hacienda, having all things else, 
would have youth to enjoy them. He was credibly 
informed a fountain existed to the westward, its wa- 
ters equal to the changing of "any old thing" Into 
pristine beauty. If money could reveal this fountain 
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Indio. 

his treasure had found a fitting purpose. He had 
aged in its gathering ; youth should come with the 
spending of it. And so it was, with ships (three of 
them), men-at-arms and pomp and circumstance, he 
landed on the coast of Florida (so named by him) 
and for weary, hopeful months treaded its ever- 
glades vainly, except in so far as increase of knowl- 
edge may be a factor in success. Thence pushing 
westward into the fountain-promising recesses of 
borderless pine forests and ending all earthly 
quests, under hand of Indian assassin, before he 
had learned the "fountain of youth" sends its 
sparkling waters into Sunset sunshine. The tragi- 
cal end of this comedy was in 1521. 

To the lower Mississippi and New Orleans in 
turn came De Soto in 1541 and in 1682 the chival- 
rous La Salle, the one to find sepulture in the 
Father of Waters, the other on banks of Trinity in 
Texas. 

Later came the hardy and picturesque Acadians 
from inhospitable Nova Scotia. These have made 
the lichen-draped cypresses of Mermenteau and 
Calcasieu known to all the world through poesy of 
Longfellow, and romancing dialect prose of inimita- 
ble G. W. Cable. 

Memories of Jean Lafitte, the Buccaneer, since 
1812-14 have lingered about the bayous of Louisiana, 
the Teche, Atchafaiaya and waters 
^»*^other than Barataria have thrilled 
^Tthstrokes of his marauding oars. 

In 1528 a remnant of ill-starred 
expedition of Narvaez is cast upon 
the shores of Texas and the mem- 
bers of it, as the world's custom 
then was, at once reduced to slav- 
ery. Six years later, led by Cabeza 
de Vaca, four of them escape and 
start for California, in their flight 
substantially traversing the "line 
of least resistance," to be subse- 
quently covered byfollowingthous- 
ands, and now laced, New Orleans 
to San Francisco, by the steel rails 
of the Southern Pacific Company. 

The Eldoradan trip of this for- 
lorn-hope, from bondage to freedom, 
was successfully made, and the 
pathway, to those of Spanish 
tongue, became part of that affec- 
tionately known in California as 
El Camino Real. 

Texas, the initial point of these 
first transcontinental, in making 



history leading up to its independence, 
< sets the theatre along their track. 

Near where they crossed the Trinity, 
and where the railway also crosses it, 
was fought the battle of San Jacinto, 
resulting in the capture of Santa Ana 
and his army, and achieving the inde- 
pendence of Texas. The date was 
April 2ist ; 1836. 

Forty-six days previously the glori- 
ous record of Thermopylae had Deen 
emulated at San Antonio, in defence 
of the Alamo. Within its ecclesiastico- 
military walls, besieged by Santa Ana, 
with an army of four thousand, were 
one hundred and eighty-two Texan 
patriots: their leaders, James Bowie, 
David Crockett and W. B. Travis, 
all perished,— not one was left to tell 
the tale. In cold blood many of them 
were butchered by order of Santa Ana, 
in presence of his back, after all re- 
sistance had ceased. " Remember the 
Alamo " was the resistless cry of San 
Jacinto, as "Remember the Maine," has recently 
swept Spanish misgovernment from the Western 
Hemisphere and the islands of Oceanica. 

El Paso, modestly situated on an elbow of Rio 
Grande, is the halfway house of entertainment from 
everywhere to everywhere. Since earliest recorded 
time it has drawn tribute, on the one hand from 
traffic between Old Mexico and the Coloradan 
plains of the United States, and on the other, much 
of the lucrative commerce between Atlantic and 
Pacific. 

Here, in 1538, of necessity came Cabeza de Vaca, 
seeking " on easiest lines" to achieve his Cali- 
fornia El Dorado, and meeting no obstruction, 
passed. 

Here also, in 1598, from Zacatecas in the South, 
specially commissioned by King of Spain, came 
resplendent Don Juan de Onate with banners — 
his mission to explore and exploit the country 
known to modern times as New Mexico, Arizona 
and California. He was a picturesque figure, a 
thorough conquistador, very wealthy, and on the 
domestic and social side, husband to a grand- 
daughter of Hernan Cortez and his second wife, 
who was daughter of Montezuma. 

Onate and his hosts honored the Pass, by pass- 
ing. 
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Shortly thereafter the Mission was established 
and church erected, in which the form of worship 
has remained unchanged for three hundred years 
and still continues. 

Onate did some difficult traveling in northern 
mountains by nature marked, " no thoroughfare," 
and thereafter found compensating comfort, as you 
will do, on unobstructed paths to vicinity of Yuma. 

In modern times, here also in 1846 came General 
Stephen W. Kearney, from Santa Fe* on the north, 
with troops, and orders from President of the United 
States to make rapid march to California. Under 
superior guidance of that noted plains-man Kit 
Carson, he obeyed with Insignificant road making, 
traversing the line now occupied by SUNSET 
LIMITED, and reached his destination ahead of 
time, as modern travel would do, if not restrained 
by despatched orders. It is historical, to be noted. 
that the call to arms of our war with Mexico found 
a large body of Mormons on the Platte, en route in 
hegira from Illinois and Missouri to Salt Lake. An 
appeal was made to them for volunteers, to serve 
in defence of their country, and at once five hun- 
dred young men, the flower of that Church, stepped 
forward and took the enlistment oath. A portion 
of these came with Kearney to California, and to 
their observations on the way may be traced the 
genesis of exten- 
sive Mormon set- 
tlement along the 
Gila, and in Salt 
River Valley at 
Mesa City, and at 
San Bernardino in 
California. 

Tucson and Mis- 
sion San Xavler 
sites were inspected 
in 1539 by Gpver : 
nor Coronado and 
Fray de Marcus de 
Niza, in whose con- 
questorial trail was 
also that member 
of the de Vaca pio: 
neers, the unhappy 
negro slave Este- 
vanico ; unhappy in 
the inheritance of 

moral-malaria from native African jungles, bring- 
ing him here, in Arizona rancheria, to sacrifice on 
domestic altar of Indian vengeance. 

At a date subsequent to visit of Coronado, the 
Jesuit Fathers established Mission San Xavier, in 
which worship is still continued. Some of the old- 
time frescoines of the church display barbaric 
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under control of Secretary of the Interior ; the 
other " San Pedro y San Pablo " was about nine 
miles below on same side of the river. By concerted 
attacks of the Indians they were simultaneously 
destroyed and fifty Spaniards massacred, includ- 
ing all the priests, fraters, soldiers and officials. 

Westwardly from Yuma, the route we trace 
leads across the dry bed of Colorado's ancient sea, 
replete with interest to every student of nature, not 
to speak of stimulation to flights of poetic fancy. 
The district in guestion includes the Indio region with 
its Salton salt farm, and Palm Valley sanitarium and 
resort. 

Once upon a time (pre-historic time}, the Indio 
region was occupied by an arm of the Gulf of Cal- 
ifornia. It is probable, nay, well nigh certain the 
enormous transference of real estate by Colorado 
river floods from Wyoming. Utah, Colorado, 
Arizona. Nevada and California, operated to shoal 
the headwaters of the Gulf, narrowed and finally 
closed the tide passage to this arm, converting it 
into a sea. Having no fresh water affluents, or 
rainfall worthy of record, evaporation expelling all 
water not necessary to crystallization the sea dis- 
appeared, leaving an apparently exhaustless mine 
of common salt It is now husbanded for domestic 
use. The railway line does not pass through the 

lowest depths of 
this submarine 
basin, but skirts the 
northern border of 
it from the east, en- 
tering a few miles 
before reaching Vol- 
cano Springs, at 
which station the 
want of altitude is 
225 feet, to be fur- 
ther increased to 263 
feet at Salton, and 
at Indio twenty-five 
miles westerly the 
minus figures are 
only 20. Standing 
at Salton, it is diffi- 
cult to realize that 

co*s Hotel, Yuma. tinie was when the 

water surface was 

26* feet above 

one's head. Southerly from this station the 

depression increases, and chloride of sodium 

abounds. 

From the passing train some very misleading 
optical effects are seen over the region of lowest 
level. These are allied to mirage, conspicuous from 
all points between Volcano Springs and Indio. A 
beautiful expanse of water is spread out with islands 
and trees and shrubs. It is vain to assure the on- 
looker "there is nothing in it." He prefers to 
trust the evidence of senses he mistakenly think? 
have never deceived him. 
There is something of value in the climate of this 
• chlorinated, antiseptic sea bed. Indio is the sani- 
tary Mecca of many who find relief from threatened 
1 dangers. But marvels end not with administra- 
s tion upon the estate left by a sea that has been 
i cremated. 

1, In a concealed recess of Mt San Jacinto, near 
< Paim Springs station, is a remarkable place called 
, Palm Valley, the habitat of a grove of date palms, 
a now appearing indigenous, but the progenitors of 
s them some time in the distant past must have been 
planted by intelligent and provident hand. The 
; valley has hot springs of mineral water, and cold 
e ones for domestic use. With an average humidity 
n of only 14 per cent— ^9 per cent is not infrequently 
s registered, the humid-loving tubercle suould gel 
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discouraged at Palm Valley and begin to ask " Is 
life worth living ?" 

When this sea- bed land of desiccant sanitation has 
been left behind, an entrance will be made into 
realms of queenly Los Angeles, proud in material 
things and in the romance of ancestral history. 

Under Spanish domination^ Los Angeles enjoyed 
Pueblo honors, and from Central Plaza radiated 
lines of travel to cherished missions in all sea coast 
parts of this Pacific world. In discharge of sacred 
duly these were traversed by priest and neophyte, 
under loving designation of El Camino Real. In 
their footsteps modern lines of railway travel have 
been established, placing most of those revered 
missions within sight from passing trains. 

In due time, to call the roll of them, and briefly 
recount some measure of their unselfish work, shall 
be a pleasure no less than a duty. 

Herein, from Atlantic to Pacific, this unequaled 
transcontinental route has been traced ; not by the 
princely cities and towns that accent its way, nor yet 
by its varied agricultural and industrial pursuits that 
cover a catalogue of well directed endeavor; but 
with single purpose to set before the traveler the 
more refined wealth of its romantic and historic side. 
That it has not been exhaustively done, will appear 
to every reader. If however, in any degree, the 
monograph has caught its inherent aroma, the 
writers purpose will have been achieved. Nature 



seemed to have placed an impassible mountain bar- 
rier to railway traffic, midway of the continent. Its 
crest that must be pierced or surmounted, at most 
favorable places, rises from 7,000 to 10,000 feet. 
These stupendous elevations have been set at 
naught by a giant will power that scorns a neg- 
ative. 

The way for the locomotive, however, had to be 
tnade t and during the storms or winter has to be kspt 
made by ceaseless vigils. Not so with this natural 
line, fashioned for a nation's use by the omnipotent 
hand that makes darkness light before us, and 
crooked things straight. 

Cabeza de Vaca essayed it, and found no obstacles 
to overcome ; his highest energies could be devoted 
to continuous journeying. 

The greatest altitude on the entire route is at 
Paisano. in Texas, 5,082 feet (an antelope grazing 
plain), the elevation so insignificant as to preclude 
snow beyond the merest frost, and not of sufficient 
moment "to attract passing attention. "Topsey" 
denied that she was ma<fc. MADE? not she. "I 
spec I jes groused" 

Precisely, that was what she had done, following 
the law of nature that commands to advance on 
"lines of least resistance." So also, those who, 
wiser than they knew, without chain or compass, 
marked a transcontinental way that can have no 
peer. Wm. B. May. 



The Evolution of the Tourist Car. 



THE comfortable and economical tourist sleep- 
ing car of to-day, is a growth, having its 
cause in the rapid development of the Ameri- 
can railway system. 

A few short years ago an over-night journey, or 
at the greatest, one covering two nights of travel, 
was seldom undertaken without intermission, and 
the necessity for sleeping cars was not as apparent 
as now. With the growth of commerce and west- 
ward development came the palace sleeping car, 
of a pattern now obsolete, but they were not re- 
garded as necessary for the convenience of the aver- 
age traveler, but rather as a luxury for the wealthy. 

The day coach furnished an endurable resting 
place for a night, the discomforts of which were 
variously mitigated by a combination of seats, and 
the addition of a pillow, bribe-bought from the 
train boy. 

Then the extension of the railways across the 
plains and over the mountains, the consequent 



lengthening of journeys and increase in the tide of 
travel, caused a greater demand for sleeping accom- 
modations. The elaborate and costly Pullman car 
was more generally patronized, but although the 
rates were reasonable for the additional comforts 
and service afforded, its luxuries were an indulgence 
beyond the reach of many. To bridge this diffi- 
culty and promote the comfort of patrons the Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent of the Southern Pacific devised 
what were known as the free emigrant sleeping 
cars, which for a time solved the problem. 

These cars, besides the additional comfort given, 
had greater carrying capacity than the ordinary 
coaches and were highly commended by the United 
States government, to whom they were furnished 
for transporting troops. The preference of the War 
Department for this class of car led ultimately to 
their adoption by other lines. 

These cars contained upper and lower berths, 
but were of severely plain construction, and as no 
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charge was made for their use, each occupant was 
obliged to provide such bedding as he might require, 
including mattress and pillows. The emigrant 
sleepers were a distinct advance from the old con- 
ditions but not destined to long hold sway under 
the increasingly prosperous conditions of the people 
and onward march of progress. They served, how- 
ever, to pave the way and were the foundation of 
the present comfortable tourist cars. Step by step 
the advance was made, better lighting, better heat- 
ing, rattan upholstered spring seats, in place of the 
bare wooden ones, convenient cooking ranges and 
improved toilet facilities were added from time to 
time until finally in the interest of uniformity of 
construction and service the various railway lines 
operating these cars (with few exceptions) turned 
over their equipment to the Pullman Company for 
operation— Pullman mechanics and Pullman knowl- 
edge of the needs of the traveler made a decidedly 
different interior. Pullman mattresses, sheets, 
pillows and curtains, created a comfortable and in- 
viting bed, and separate lavatories for men and 
women, equipped with towels, brushes, combs and 
soap, and the whole cared for by the trained Pull- 
man porter, did the rest, and the tourist car of to-day 
is the result. The conveniences are provided at a 
charge so low that all who can afford to travel may 
avail themselves of them. The elegance of material 
and richness of ornamentation of the palace car is 
of course lacking in the tourist car, but the latter is 
entirely comfortable and when economy is the object 
they are patronized by many eminently respectable 
people who find the saving in railroad fare, as well 
as the lessened cost of berths, a sufficient incentive 
for dispensing with the elegancies of the palace car. 
One is almost sure to find pleasant traveling com- 
panions among them. 

HOW THE CARS LOOK. 
The seats of the tourist cars, which form the 
berths at night, are upholstered with spring cush- 
ions, covered with rattan, at once cool and cleanly. 



Ready for Rest. 

The windows are double, excluding dust and drafts, 
and equipped with cloth roller shades. Tables for 
lunch or amusements are provided by the porter, 
the same as in the palace car, and aisles are neatly 
carpeted. In winter the cars are comfortably 
warmed, and in summer complete ventilation and 
the absence of wool upholstering make them cool 
and pleasant. 

The heating arrangements also include conven- 
iences for making coffee and tea, or warming food, 
and there is a capacious sink at one end of the 
car with hot water. The toilet rooms contain 
plate glass mirrors, marble basins, iced drinking 
water, towels, combs, soap and brushes. 

At night each section is enclosed by movable 
partitions on two sides, and a curtain in front. 
The berths are made up with fresh linen, soft mat- 
tresses and pillows, and one can be as comfortable 
as at home. 

These tourist sleeping cars are operated through- 
outtheyear on the lines of the Southern Pacific sys- 
tem, and in connection with other lines from their 
Eastern terminals, reach nearly every important 
city in the United States. 

Special parties are also organized and travel 
under the care of a competent guide, whose sole 
duty is to look after the comfort of members of the 
party, to assist in making transfers where neces- 
sary, point out the places of interest, and, in 
general, help to make the journey pleasant for all. 

These parties go through, to or from, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati, Wash- 
ington, New Orleans, and San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, under the care of the guides for whose 
services no charge is made. 

During the winter season one or more of these 
parties, to the various destinations named above, 
arrive at, or leave, Los Angeles, each day. The 
routes of the excursions are indicated on following 
page: 
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FROM WASHINGTON, 

Southward through Charlottesville, 
Greensboro, Atlanta, Montgomery and 
Mobile to the Crescent City; and from 
New Orleans the way is over the 
famed Sunset Route to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, passing through 
Houston, San Antonio and El Paso, 
the principal cities of New Mexico and 
Arizona, and the most charming 
scenes of California. 

FROM CINCINNATI, 

First, southwest to Louisville, then 
to Paducah, Memphis, Vicksburg and 
New Orleans, beyond which point the 
route is the same as that traversed by 
the Washington-San Francisco 
through cars. 

FROM CHICAGO, 

There are seven lines of the popu- 
lar personally conducted tourist excur- 
sions running westward by different 
routes, but all terminating on the 
Southern Pacific in California. 

One proceeds southward through 
Illinois to New Orleans, and beyond 
passes over the Sunset Route to Cali- 
fornia. En route to New Orleans it 
touches Kankakee, Champaign, Mat- . 
toon, Effingham and Centralia, Illi- 
nois; Jackson, Tennessee; Grenada 
and Jackson, Mississippi. Another 
passes through Rock Island, Illinois, 
and Davenport, Iowa, Kansas City, 
Topeka. Wichita and Kingfisher, to 
Fort Worth, and thence reaches the 
Sunset Route at El Paso, through 
Northern Texas. A third traverses 
the State of Illinois, through Bioomington and 
Springfield to St. Louis, then on to Poplar Bluff, 
Hoxie, Little Rock, Dallas and Fort Worth, to join 
the Sunset Route at El Paso. A fourth excursion 
runs westward through Galesburg, Burlington, 
Ottumwa, Creston, Omaha and Lincoln, to Den- 
ver, thence through the grand mountain scenery 
of Colorado and the cities of Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo and Salt Lake City, to Ogden, where 
it reaches the Ogden Route of the Southern Pa- 
cific, and goes thence to California over that line. 
Still anotherpersonally conducted tourist excursion 
goes from Chicago to Omaha, thence to Ogden, 
and on to California touching the important cities 
of Cedar Rapids, Marshalltown, Fremont, Kearney 
and Cheyenne. A sixth goes to Kansas City, Col- 
orado Springs and Pueblo, and thence to California 
over the same route as that named for the fourth in 
this series. A seventh traverses different lines of 
raiiway but follows closely the route of the preced- 
ing car. 

Cars connecting with the lines named from 
Chicago, and accompanied by the same personal 
conductor from ocean to ocean, run from Boston to 
Chicago over three routes (on different days), 

assing en route North Adams, Worcester and 

pringfield, Massachusetts; Albany, Utica, Syra- 
cuse. Schenectady, Rome, Rochester, Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls, New York ; Dunkirk and Erie. 
Pennsylvania: Ashtabula, Sandusky, Cleveland 
and Toledo, Ohio: Detroit, Michigan ; St. Thomas, 
Ont., and Fort Wayne and Elkhart, Indiana. 

FROM ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 

There are three lines of personally conducted 
excursions from St. Paul to California. One 
through Mankato and Sioux City to Omaha, 
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The Tourist Car by Day. 

traverses west thereof one of the same routes as 
named for the Chicago excursions, while a second 
joins another of the Chicago-California routes at 
Pueblo, drawing tribute on the way from Albert, 
Lea, Des Moines and Omaha. A third runs west 
through North Dakota, Fargo, Grand Forks, 
Spokane and Walla Walla; reaches the Shasta 
Route of the Southern Pacific at Portland, and pro- 
ceeds thence through the majestic scenery of 
Northern California to San Francisco. 

FROM ST. LOUIS, 

Westward through Kansas City and Southern 
Nebraska to Denver, through the Rockies to 
Ogden, there to be delivered to the Southern 
Pacific for transport to California. 

These excursions may be joined at any point en 
route, and it will thus be seen that the claim that 
California may be reached from nearly every im- 
portant city of the United States on the tourist cars 
of the Southern Pacific, is not unfounded. 



Our New Cover. 

The new cover-plate for this issue signalizing the 
commencement of our second volume, is from the 
brush of Mr. W. FL Bull, a San Francisco artist, 
whose skili, especially in the line of poster and de- 
sign work, has more than local fame. The engrav- 
ing was executed by the Sunset Photo Engraving 
Company, and is an example of the advance made 
in the West in recent years in fine art engraving of 
this ciass. The center piece is from a photograph 
of an "Old Ancestral Homestead," on the Bayou 
Teche in Louisiana, a country full of romance. 
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Riverside's New Passenger Depot. 

The new'passenger station of the Southern Pacific 
Company at Riverside, Cai., is a fine example of 
modern railway architecture, combining utility for 
the special requirements, a graceful outline and 
thoroughness of construction. 



Francisco. 

In this connection it may be noted that at a 
meeting of the Association of Railway Super- 
intendents of Bridges and Buildings, held at 
Chicago in 1806, an examination committee passed 
high encomiums on plans presented by the Southern 
Pacific Company for stone station buildings at San 
Carlos and Los Guilicos, not only as to elevation 
but as to arrangements for convenience of the public. 

As these were the only plans among the large num- 
ber under examination by this representative body 
to receive such unqualified approval it reflects great 
credit not only on the enterprise of the Company for 
whom the stations were constructed, and the 
designers, but on the wild and wooly West as 
well. 

Dr. Baldwin's View of California. 

Dr. Joseph Baldwin of Texas has been lecturing 
in California, and the following are some of his 
comments on the schools and school men of the 
State:- 

California has the best system of rural schools ; 
no district has less than $500 per annum ; the 
terms are long, and teachers' positions are good 
and permanent Each district prepares its pupils 
for the high school, which is located in the center 
of. and accessible to, a group of districts. 

In the grammar schools, teachers must be 
specialists ; as a result, far more efficient work is 
done. 

High school teachers must be graduates of a 
reputable college or university ; many are graduates 
of Harvard, Yale, Virginia, and Michigan Univer- 
sities. In fact many graduates from such institu- 
tions teach in the rural schools. 



All teachers are required by law to attend the 
Institutes, and their salaries go on as usual ; the 
State furnishes from $200 to $500 to pay experienced 
and able lecturers and instructors. 

California has five normal schools, with a four 
years' course of study in each ; at the Los Angeles 
normal, each teacher is given one year's actual 
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Sixty-three 
Cities. 

Eighteen of the 
twenty-eight cit- 
ies in the United 
States of one 
hundred thous- 
and population 
or over are 
reached by the 
through Califor- 
nia Tourist cars 
of the Southern 
Pacific, and there 
are forty-five cit- 
ies with a popu- 
lation of thirty 
thousand or 
more each that 
are reached direct by these cars, while many 
others are so closely adjacent to the terminals 
or intermediate junction points as to be practically 
on the through lines. 
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With a monograph in this 

CHRONICLES number of SUNSET, from the 
OF A pen of Dr. Wm. B. May, we 

HIGHWAY. commence the publication of 
what must prove a most interest- 
ing series of articles on El Nuevo Camino Real-- 
The modern royal high way. In the present number 
the subject is but barely introduced, but in suc- 
ceeding papers Dr. May will take up in detail, 
progressively as well as chronologically the mul- 
titude of interesting historical and romantic inci- 
dents and features of the most remarkable highway 
of travel in America. 

We speak of it in a sense entirely disassociated 
with the present " line of steel," for it was a high- 
way of travel before a single mile of railway was 
constructed on this continent and is enriched by the 
memories of the deeds and personality of explorers 
and travelers from many lands, bent on many 
errands 

No other transcontinental railway even ap- 
proaches the Sunset Route, from New Orleans to 
San Francisco, in the number and variety of his- 
toric features, covering a span of more than three 
centuries and extending with unusual continuity to 
the present day. 

Inwoven are romantic incidents that lend to the 
objects of antiquity a latter day spice of human 
interest. 

The purpose of these articles is to give wider and 
more general knowledge of the subject without in 
any way obtruding the interests of the transporta- 
tion agency whose lines traverse the section 
referred to. 

Those interests will be sufficiently served by 
the portrayal of those features which, when 
adequately known, must draw to the line large num- 
bers of cultured people who will wish to exploit 
its riches for themselves. 

The wealth of material is amazing to those who 
have not carefully investigated the field, and those 
who know the facile pen of Dr. May will look for- 
ward to the publication of these papers with keen 
interest. 



The command which was so con- 
MOVE ON. stantly reiterated to little Jo in Bleak 
House is a good motto for the tourist 
intent on seeing and understanding California. The 
average traveler reaches California with pre-con- 
ceived notions as to its appearance and characteris- 
tics, the most popular of which is that he will find 
one vast earden filled with choice fruits, rare and 
beautiful flowers, with here and there a picturesque 



old Mission, and the whole horizoned by grand 
mountains. 

There is everything in California that you 
have heard or expected, but it lies in a territory 
nearly one thousand miles from north to south, and 
quite one hundred and fifty miles from east to west, 
and so we say, Move on. 

You will find Riverside a beautiful place, exhibit- 
ing in their fullness all the features of the great 
citrus fruit industry, but citrus fruit is not the only 
interesting product of the Golden State. Move 
On— Del Monte will woo with its countless charms 
and you will be loth to leave behind so much of com- 
fort and a life of ideal perfectness, but Move On. 
Santa Barbara's grand old Mission, sunny skies 
and romantic environment promise a full year of 
exhaustless pleasure— but Move On, and above all 
in your moving do not move entirely by train. 
"The West From a Car Window," and "California 
from an Observation Car," although they offer 
much of interest and enjoyment are practically 
fictions of the imagination. Your impression of 
"The West " from a car window is likely to be 
very unlike the real west, unless supplemented by 
other exploration. 

There is much to be seen from the car window, 
but if you wish to know California, alight fre- 
quently—walk and drive through its famous cities, 
penetrate a few of its mountain canyons and 
flower-bestrewn ravines, explore its old missions. 
" Tally ho " through the San Gabriel Valley and 
along the eighteen-mile drive at Del Monte, drive 
through Fresno's mammoth vineyards, and, if in 
season, visit the Big Trees and climb some giant 
peak of the Sierra ; then you may have, if you are 
diligent, some adequate idea of the Golden State, 
the multiplicity of its products, the vastness of 
its area, the richness of its soils, the diversity of 
its climates and its all-around completeness as the 
Paradise of earth. Move On. 

You will find it an advantage after a partial tour 
of the State, to retrace your steps, make a second, 
or even a third visit, to some important points, and 
by contrasting, come to a better comprehension of 
its characteristics. 

California cannot be seen or understood from 
a boarding house, or the piazza of a hotel, however 
luxurious. Move On. 



Chicago scalpers gave 
ANOTHER TRICK another illustration of their 
OF perversity and the iniquity 

TICKET SCALPERS, of their business when they 
took advantage of the ar- 
rangement made by the railroads to sell tickets at 
half-fare to soldiers traveling on sick leave. 

Men were employed, dressed in the uniform of a 
U. S. soldier, but minus the letters and figures to 
indicate the company and regiment to which they 
belonged. These men presented themselves at the 
ticket office with either forged or genuine furloughs 
and sick-leaves and secured tickets to various 
points. The deception was finally discovered by 
the railroads and steps taken to protect them from 
further imposition. 

As long as public opinion will wink at such prac- 
tices, involving misrepresentation and in some cases 
forgery, they must not expect to find the railroad 
companies very responsive when applications are 
made for reduced rates for special occasions or for 
charitable reasons. In order to protect themselves 
from imposition it is frequently necessary for the 
railroads to hedge about such concessions with 
all manner of safeguards at an expense for main- 
tenance that practically eats up the revenue 
received and amounts to the carrying of the actual 
beneficiaries free. Digitized by vj 
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Practical Patronage of Home 
Products. 

THE purchasing department of a large railway 
company is one of the most important bureaus 
concerned in the operation of the road, for here 
the old Quaker proverb, " It is not what we earn but 
what we save that makes us rich," has special signifi- 
cance. Immense quantities of material are required 
and of great variety ; drugs and groceries, electrical 
supplies, oils, glass, blankets and other bedding, 
paper, books, inks, small hardware, iron and steel 
for boilers, tanks, and repairs, as well as that which 
goes into the track, tools and machinery for the 
shops, lumber in large quantities and equally great 
variety, and coal, wood and oil for fuel are a few of 
the important items. 

So large a consumer is a factor in home markets, 
and the State that supplies to a large extent the 
demand for material consumed by its railways has 
an element of prosperity of the greatest importance, 
although one seldom appreciated. 

While California is lacking in the materials most 
in evidence to the casual observer, in the operation 
of a railway, viz: coal, iron and steel, its people 
receive large benefits from the purchase of these 
and other materials by the Southern Pacific 
Company. 

The policy of the Southern Pacific has been, and 
is, to make all purchases of material on the Pacific 
Coast wherever possible. Its management recog- 
nizes San Francisco as the home and center of the 
great system and realizing that the upbuilding of 
the trade of Pacific Coast merchants is of the 
greatest importance to the prosperity of the com- 
munities from which they derive their business, they 
have for years given to local merchants their entire 
trade, and this without requiring them to compete 
with Eastern manufacturers or producers as to 
price. The advantage of this policy is greater than 
at firs 4 : appears. In many instances it results in 
apparent loss to the company for the price at place of 
production in the East (especially on patented 
articles, machinery, etc.,) added to the cost (to the 
company) of transportation, is frequently less than 
the price paid in California. The compensa- 
tion, however, is that the patronage of the railway 
frequently enables the merchant to obtain on the 
larger quantities a much better price from the man- 
ufacturer and to ship in carload lots, thus securing 
a better rate and enabling him also to carry materials 
in stock and supply industries throughout the 
State that he could not otherwise do, and which 
industries would otherwise not exist, or be operated 
on a very much smaller scale. At the extensive 
shops maintained at Oakland, Sacramento and Los 
Angeles many crude materials of Eastern produc- 
tion, are combined in manufacture with our own 
products, thus giving employment to large num- 
bers (other than those engaged in the work) all of 
whom are consumers of home products. 

Much of the material required for the operation of 
lines in adjoining States is obtained in California. 
Our California redwoods and the pine forests of 
Oregon and Washington furnish thousands of ties 
and millions of feet of lumber and piling for the 
track, bridges, buildings and cars. In sections 
where the supply is adequate, as on a portion of 
the Shasta Division, and on the Santa Cruz 
Division, millions of cords of wood are consumed by 
wood-burning locomotives. In addition to the 
material required for the railway itself, the many 
auxiliary enterprises of the company including 
steamships, hotels, coal mines, etc., require large 
quantities, and in even greater variety than the 
railway. 
A few years ago Home Product exhibitions and 



Home Product Clubs were features of nearly every 
large town in the State, and citizens were pledged 
to purchase articles of home manufacture. The 
practical result of this method of stimulating local 
markets has never been clearly set forth, but both 
before and since this agitation the Southern Pacific 
Company has been, all unnoticed, quietly drawing 
on California's wealth of raw and manufactured 
materials and returning to her producers and dealers 
large sums in payment. 

As recently as 1891, the amount paid out by the 
Southern Pacific Company to the dealers and pro- 
ducers of California, annually, far exceeded the 
earnings of the company on freight and passengers 
taken up and laid down in the State. 

Not alone through the tax collector does the rail- 
way contribute to the common good. 

WOLFRAMITE. 

A DISCOVERY OF THIS RARE MINERAL IN 
ARIZONA. 

During the year the important and rare ore 
known as Wolframite has been added to the list of 
the remarkable mineral productions of Arizona. It 
is a compound of tungstic acid and oxides of iron 
and manganese, making a very heavy combination, 
seven times as heavy as water. It occurs in con- 
siderable quantity in quartz veins in granite at 
Russellville, about six miles north of Dragoon 
station on the Southern Pacific line, and was 
brought to public notice by Prof. Wm. P. Blake, 
the Director of the Arizona School of Mines and 
Territorial Geologist. 

The ore is used to make a peculiar steel known 
as "tungsten steel," which has the valuable prop- 
erty of holding its temper though strongly heated, 
becoming thus invaluable for tools where cutting 
edges are liable to become heated by friction. It is 
also valuable for ordnance. 

There are but few localities know in the United 
States, or indeed in the world, that can be relied on 
for a constant supply of this ore. Some has been 
obtained in connection with the tin lodes of Corn- 
wall, England, and some in Germany, and some 
has been obtained in Australia ; but in none of 
these places has an article been found to compare 
in purity with the wolframite of Arizona. This 
Arizona ore also contains more manganese than 
iron. 

The chief veins have been purchased by Messrs. 
Stein and Boericke of Philadelphia, who have 
arranged to have the crude ore transferred to 
Tucson and dressed and concentrated at the mill 
of the School of Mines in Tucson. The clean con- 
centrates will be shipped to Philadelphia and 
abroad, and are expected to carry over 60 per cent 
of tungstic acid. 



Southwest Mining Notes. 

The King of Arizona Mining & Milling Company 
has spent something, over $100,000 in the develop- 
ment of its large gold deposit in Yuma county, fifty 
miles north of Texas Hill station. This promises 
to be one of the large goid mines of the country. 

During the first half of the year 1898, something 
over 36,000 tons of ore (principally gold and silver 
bearing quartz), were shipped from various stations 
in Arizona to reduction works in El Paso, Texas, 
and Colorado. 

The Arizona Copper Company and the Detroit 
Copper Company are doubling their smelter 
capacity. These are well-known copper mines, 
located on the New Mexico and Arizona Railroad, 
which taps the Southern Pacific at Lordsburg. 
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Although Ontario's hotel accommodations are 
limited, there are a large number of private houses 
where Eastern visitors can find delightful winter 
homes at reasonable rates. 



Del Monte. 

The management of the Del Monte have put in effect 
some new rates for the months of December, January 
and February which should, and undoubtedly will, 
test the capacity of that famous hostelry. It really 
costs no more to live at Del Monte than at many 
less attractive places, and the degree of satisfaction 
obtained, and the superb character of the service is 
really worth much more than the moderate charges. 
With these are the endless opportunities for pleasur- 
ing, including sports of land and sea, drives and out- 
ings innumerable. The new rates are all for the full 
month, or longer, and include board— Single rooms, 
$65.00. Double rooms, $7000, or for two persons, 
$135.00. Best rooms $75 00, or for two persons, $145.00. 
Best rooms with bath or small parlor suites, $80.00, or 
for two persons, $155.00. 

Among last month's ruests at Del Monte were Mr. 
Russell J. Wilson and wife, Mr. Alfred Tobinand Miss 
CellaTobin. 

A committee of the executive officers of the 
National Educational Association visited Del Monte 
in October. Mr. 
E. O. Lyte, Mil- r 
lersville, Pa., Mr. 
A.G.Lane, Chica- 
go, 111., Dr. Irwin 
Sheppard, Wino- 
na, Minn., Mr. J. 
M. Greenwood, 
Kansas City, were 
in the party. 

Mr. J. Alexan- 
der Harrison, the 
celebrated artist, 
spent October 
here. 



Hotel Green, Pasadena, Cal. 



REDLANDS. 



Preparations are being made here for the influx of 
tourists expected about the holidays. 

A large number of individuals will entertain friends 
from the East this winter, and the hotels have made 
provision for a busy season. 

The Casa Loma, which will cater only to the tourist 
business, has been renovated and enlarged and now 
has one hundred and thirty strictly first-class rooms. 
A new billiard hall and a new music room have also 
been added. 

The Hotel Redlands (formerly the Windsor) has 
also received attention and under new management 
will be prepared to do both a commercial and tourist 
business. 

Mr. A. Hormby and family have returned from 
Europe and will spend the winter here. 

Miss Anna B. Cooper has arrived from Nashville, 
Tenn., and is the guest of Mrs. Zoe Huckabee. 

Mr. A. E. Prye and wife left last month for Boston, 
Mass., via the Sunset Route. 

Mr. J. W. England and wife are among the early 
arrivals from Philadelphia. 



Ontario. 

The large number of tourists who visit Ontario for 
a peep at our beautiful orange groves and Euclid 
Avenue, will be glad to learn that the electric railway 
has been extended to the power house, one mile north- 
west of the head of the avenue. Passengers are thus 
afforded an unequalled view of valley, mountain and 
ocean rivaling (although the elevation is less) the 
view from Mt. Lowe. 



Pasadena. 

The signs of an extensive hegira of tourists to 
Southern California this winter loom up auspiciously 
and unmistakably in the Eastern states. Pasadena is 
industriously preparing for their coming. Note- 
worthy among the preparations is the enlargement of 
the palatial Hotel Green, by more than doubling its 
size. The furnishings of the new annex are being put 
in at this writing and the twin buildings connected by 
an arched bridge across the avenue are the pride of 
the city. The Green opens November 16th with the 
largest number of people booked for the winter in the 
history of the house. 

The La Pintoresca will open about December ist 
with General Wentworth again in charge. Indications 
are extremely favorable for a busy season at this 
picturesquely located house. 

At the Echo Mountain Hotel improvements have 
been the order of the day. Its opening followed close 
upon the closing, for the summer season, of Ye Alpine 
Tavern, located at the terminus of the Mt. Lowe Rail- 
way. This unique mountain road has been bettered 
in many ways during the summer and travel over it 
will undoubtedly be greater this winter than ever. 
Guests of the Echo Mountain Hotel enjoy transporta- 
tion privileges on the line to and from Pasadena 

without cost. 

The opening of 
the Country 
Club's buildings 
and grounds, 
which took place 
six months ago, 
is of interest to 
visitors to Pasa- 
dena. The Club 
is an association 
of gentlemen 
fond of out-door 
sports. They 
have bought a 
beautiful tract of 
rolling land dot- 
ted with live oaks and upon an elevated site command- 
ing a noble outlook, have built a handsome club house 
fitted up with every convenience for the accommoda- 
tion of members. Elaborate facilities for golf, tennis 
and polo are provided on the grounds and these games 
(especially golf) will be in full blast all winter. Guests 
of the hotels may be expected to take a large share in 
the games. The grounds are but a few moments' drive 
from the center of the city. Golf is also plaved 
assiduously on the San Rafael Ranch links, near oy, 
owned by an accomplished and hospitable English 
family, the Messrs. Campbell-Johnson. 

Pasadena's Annual Tournament of Roses will be 
piven, as usual, on New Year's day. Preparations fin- 
it are already afoot and it is not unlikely that the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the city 
will be commemorated in conjunction with the floral 
pageant. The fete will be strictly an out-door event 
with flowers in opulent profusion and a procession of 
elegant equipages as its most striking features. The 
Country Club and the Valley Hunt Club may be ex- 

?ected to entertain on the evening of New Years, 
he Tournament of Roses was originally instituted by 
the Valley Hunt Club. 

This last named organization has been, in past years, 
the patron of a sport that is intensely enjoyed in the 
vicinity of Pasadena every winter, to-wit, coursing 
with hounds for hares. Several excellent packs of 
hounds are kept and an occasional day is devoted to 
going farther afield to hunt wildcats with deer hounds. 
Allied with the Club is a yacht club, owning a modern 
house at Terminal Island, which is but one hour's run, 
by rail, from Pasadena. At Santa Monica, still nearer 
the city, on the line of the Southern Pacific, the finest 
sea fishing and bathing in the world is had the year 
round. 
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Surreys axe being made for a system of works that 
will materially add to Pasadena's water supply and 
that will double the extent of its distributing plant 
The municipality is behind the movement. The re- 
sult will be not only more water but cheaper rates. 



Paso Robles. 

Paso Robles Hot Springs are located in San Luis 
Obispo County, two hundred and sixteen miles south 
of San Francisco on the coast line of the Southern 
Pacific. At present somewhat away from the beaten 
line of travel they have, nevertheless, made rapid ad- 
vancement in public favor and only await the opening 
of the coast line as a through route of travel between 
the northern and southern portion of the State, to 
take their place among the most populous resorts of 
California. The mud baths and efficacy of the mineral 
waters are hardly more famous than are the attractions 
for pleasure seekers. The face of the country is a 
gradually sloping oak-wooded foothill, of the Santa 
Lucia Mountains, through which the Salinas River 
runs. Game is reasonably abundant, the roads are ex- 
cellent and the landscape diversified by many fine 
ranches while Hotel HI Paso de Robles leaves nothing 
to be desired from the standpoint of entertainment. 
The hotel has recently come under new management 
whose efforts are creating for it a new record as the 
best administered and carefully regulated hostelry in 
the county. 

Recent arrivals are : Mrs. Colmar McLaughlin, Mrs. 
Prank McLaughlin, Mrs. Lena C. Scheller and daugh- 
ter, Judge W. H. Lorigan and wife, T. S. Thompson, 
San Jose ; Martin Winch, wife and son, Portland ; 
Mrs. Parsons, Thomas Mein and wife, H. Bppinger, 
Jr., and wife, Cyrus Walker and wife, H. H. Hedger, 
Win. M. Gwin, wife and son, Bdmond Godchaux, John 
W. Mackay, S. Schwabacher and wife, T. McGowan, 
A. Aronson and wife, Chas. Holbrook and daughter, 
San Francisco ; Mrs. Thos. Hopper, Santa Rosa ; T. 
Hubbard and wife, Oakland. 



Riverside. 

A most important improvement is now being made 
in the transportation facilities of Riverside, being no 
less than the conversion of the old Arlington Street 
Railway from a mule route into a modern electric line, 
over which it is expected, by January ist, to run up-to- 
date electric cars from the Southern Pacific station, 
between Seventh and Eighth Streets, on Market, to 
and over the famous Magnolia Avenue, an inovation 
which will be highly appreciated by the tourist as well 
as our own citizens. 

The local train service into Riverside has been 
greatly improved by the substitution of standard 
coaches for the small motor cars, previously in use be- 
tween Riverside and San Bernardino. These new cars 
have a seating capacity of fifty-two people and are 
divided into first-class, smoking and baggage com- 
partments. 

Hotel Boidwell is being put in shape for the winter. 
A reading and smoking-room for gentlemen and an 
entirely separate reading-room for ladies, is being 
added to the already very complete house. The im- 
provement will give greater attractiveness than ever 
to the Bordwell which is now under new management. 

Mine host Miller, of the Glenwood Tavern, has just 
placed a very large plate glass in the south end of the 
reading-room which makes it the best lighted room in 
the tavern. He has also placed a new hot-air furnace 
where it will heat reading-room, reception room, office 
and 'hallways. Evidently our hotel men have heard 
of a vast number of tourists reported to be headed for 
California this coming season and are going to be 
fully prepared to take care of them. 



CORONADO. 

Everything points to a big travel to Coronado this 
winter. The reservations of rooms are more numerous 
than ever before at this season of the year. 



Many of the guests arriving here are charmed with 
the excellent service and great courtesy shown to them 
on the Sunset route. Travelers to the City of Mexico 
frequently call here on their way around the world. 
Among these during the past month were Frederick W. 
Lawrence and sister, or Trinitv College, Cambridge, 
England ; A. J. Brander, London ; John T. Arundel, 
vice-chairman of the Pacific Island Company, Lon- 
don ; E F. Meithke, Magdeburg, Germany ; John P. 
Friolo, Palermo, Italy ; N. Duncan, Edinburgh ; H. 
L. Ferguson, Montreal. Most of these people traveled 
over the Sunset route, either before or after visiting 
Mexico, and all praised its superb service. 

E. J. Spencer, of St Louis, was registered here a 
day or two ago. He is making a tour of the coast. 

A. L. Mellen and Eugene Weiller, business men of 
Baltimore, visited Coronado the other day. 

P. J. Keeler and wife of Philadelphia, who have 
visited almost every part of the country, arrived the 
other day at Hotel del Coronado after a trip through 
the South, and said they had seen many novel portions 
of their own country that proved of great interest and 
profit 

A Philadelphia party, consisting of C. H. Schermer- 
horn, George B. Langley, D. M. Sowder and R. B. 
Radcliffe, accompanied by Captain W. H. Thomas, of 
New York, spent a few days here duridg latter Sep- 
tember. 

John J. Lawrence, Jr. and P. B. Johnson, Pittsburg, 
were at Coronado for a few days' outing last week. 
They were well pleased with what they had seen of 
the coast, and remarked on the excellence of the 
overland train service through Texas and the South. 

Sherwood Hopkins, nephew of Timothy Hopkins 
of San Francisco, is here with his wife and child from 
Grass Valley. They are welcome additions to the 
social set 

Hugh Tevis and Lansing Kellogg, of San Francisco, 
are enjoying an outing here. Both are good golf 
>layers and find the Coronado links entirely to their 
iking. 

R. Anderson, a wealthy mining and cattleman of 
Chihuahua, Mexico, left to-day after spending a few 
davs here with Mrs. Anderson and Miss Marie Mat- 
field. They have spent the seacon here before, and 
always make it a point to visit Coronado some time 
during the year. 
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The Railways and Labor. 

There is a general idea that the people who are- 
most interested in the prosperity of the railway 
companies are bloated capitalists and highly-paid 
officials. The reports of the interstate commerce 
commission show that the amount of money paid! 
in dividends by the railways in a year is from fifty- 
seven million to fifty-eight million dollars, the 
amount paid in salaries to all officials is about 
twelve million dollars, while the amount paid to 
labor is over four hundred and sixty million dollars. 
The hard times following the panic of 1893 reduced' 
the gross earnings of the railways by over $1,100 a 
mile. That would mean over $200,000,000 for the 
185,000 miles of railway In the country- The re- 
sult was that the railways were compelled to econo- 
mize on labor. In 1803 there were 515 men em- 
ployed to every 100 miles of line, and in 1897 only 
459, which is to say that there were 66 fewer men 
to every 100 miles of road. If in 1897 there had 
been as many men to every mile of road as there 
were in 1893 the railways would have employed 
122,000 more men than they did. This must al- 
ways be the effect of any loss of earnings to the 
railway companies. The interest of labor is far 
greater than any other interest in the railways, and 
whatever hurts the railways hurts labor. Some 
time the polictians will understand this.— Railway 
News Bureau, Chicago. 
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Sunsets. 

A Sunset on the Golden Gate 

Unequalled— unexcelled— 
The arched dome of the firmament 

By gorgeous pillars held ; 
The sea, the sky, the very air 

A wealth of color show, 
And shafts of light from Heaven bright 

Reach to the earth below. 
The traveler, at home, abroad, 

Pays tribute to the view; 
Forever lingers in his mind 

Remembrance of its hue, 
And oftentimes, when far away, 

He sees, in memory dear, 
That Sunset on the Golden Gate 

In all its beauty rare. 

Another "Sunset" on this coast 

Hath fame and honor earned ; 
Thousands of travelers have, with joy, 

The useful lesson learned 
That by the "Sunset Limited," 

In comfort unsurpassed, 
Agreeably the tour is made, 

Palatial ly, and fast, 
From Golden Gate to farthest east, 

Both swift and sure you're sped ; 
And coming west, the same is true 

On " Sunset Limited." 

—Wm. H. 'Barnes. 



Minor Industries of California. 

II. CARNATION growing. 

Of all California industries perhaps the cultiva- 
tion of flowers is the most enjoyable occupation — 
and when the flowers are all of one species, of varied 
and brilliant coloring, of exquisite fragrance and 
prodigal growth and the home market within a 
radius of a dozen miles readily absorbs nearly three- 
quarters of a million blossoms annually, at prices 
giving ample remuneration to the grower, it may 
even be called fascinating. These conditions, how- 
ever, exist and the fortunate proprietor of the 
Ingleside Nurseries at Alhambra, in Los Angeles 



county, is so much enamored with the delightful 
harvests which his rare skill and judgment have 
made possible that he could not be induced to 
exchange his occupation for any other. 

The carnation as it is developed in California 
would be almost a stranger to the Eastern florist 
The plant attains a vigorous growth under the pre- 
vailing ideal conditions met with in a few localities, 
and the blossoms are characterized by a velvety rich- 
ness, a strength of coloring, powerful and stimula- 
ting fragrance and remarkable size, such as has not 
been observed elsewhere by the writer. 

Among the great world of flowers which grow out 
of doors in Southern California, a specialty is made 
at the Ingleside Nurseries of carnations. 

For a long time it was quite generally believed 
that this popular flower could only be brought to 
perfection near the coast, but the results obtained at 
Alhambra has quite exploded the notion. There 
are more than ten acres of matchless carnations at 
Ingleside, whose spicy breath the land breeze carries 
across twenty-two miles of country and well out to 
sea, so that ofttimes the nostrils of passengers on 
approaching steamers tell them of the proximity of 
land even before it can be distinguished by the eye. 
It is a marvel to Eastern people that this attractive 
plant is grown and brought to perfection the whole 
year round. Growers and florists come from the 
East and look upon the acres of bloom and are 
simply silent with wonder. These results are ob- 
tained by the generosity of soil and climate only, 
encouraged, of course, by affectionate care. No 
fertilizer is used but the plants are never allowed 
to bloom beyond two years. Plantings are made 
each year and at the end of two years the old plants 
are uprooted. 

As with other plants, thelbest results are obtained 
from rotation, and the carnations are not grown on 
the same ground continuously. The colors of the 
blossoms vary from a pure white to crimson, scarlet, 
light pink and variegated. 

While the carnation will bloom continuously, the 
plants are trained with a view to the greatest produc- 
tion of blossoms between November and May, when 
the demand is largest. They have a distinct com- 
mercial value, and last winter more than five hun- 
dred thousand blossoms of this incomparable flower 
were disposed of in Los Angeles alone, thousands 
were shipped by express throughout Arizona and 

New Mexico, and as 
far east as Denver, 
Colorado, and north to 
Portland, Oregon. 

The blossoms are 
gathered in bunches 
of twenty-five each, 
packed in moss 
and stood erect in the 
box. The ruling price 
for choice blooms is 
twenty cents per doz- 
en. 

A specialty is made 
of carnation growing 
in California at several 
nurseries other than at 
Alhambra, notably at 
Redondo, and at the 
nurseries of the Sun- 
set Seed and Plant 
Co., at Belmont, near 
San Francisco. A de- 
scription of the im- 
mense establishment of 
the last named com- 
pany will appear in a 
future issue of SUN- 
SET. 
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A Celery Ranch in Orange County. 
III. CELERY GROWING. 



growing of winter vegetables in various 
of California for the Eastern market is an 



The 

parts of ... 

important industry and not confined to any one 
section. 

The co-operation of the railways with the enter- 
prising growers, in providing cars of special con- 
struction for the shipment of perishable products 
has fostered the trade until it has reached goodiy 
proportions. 

The business is especially profitable in Orange 
county where vegetables are grown all the year 
round, and most successfully during the winter 
months. There is one crop in Orange county, how- 
ever, which among the vegetables outranks all 
others in production. 

The cultivation of celery on the famous peat 
iands in the Westminster district, near Santa Ana, 
the county seat, has grown in the past five years 
to be a source of considerable revenue to the farmers 
of that district. 

The industry was commenced experimentally in 
1804 and 1895 and such success attended the venture 
that there are now seven hundred acres devoted 
entirely to celery growing and the annual output is 
estimated at six hundred carloads. The peat lands 
of rich, moist soil are peculiarly adapted to this 
vegetable and the quality is unsurpassed. The 
production is nearly twelve thousand bunches to 
the acre, and owing to its superior quality, the 
demand is almost without limit. 

The land on which this crop is grown is valued 
at from one hundred and fifty dollars to two hun- 
dred dollars per acre, almost as high as orange land, 
but the abundant yield and good markets give 
ample returns to the grower, who receives from 
fifteen to eighteen cents per dozen, delivered on 
board the cars in Orange county. The cost of pro- 
duction is approximately fifty dollars per acre, and 
after the plants are set out one man can care for 
ten acres. 

The industry is carried on within comparatively 
small limits, and the great fields of the luxuriant 
plants present a picture of fertility not often seen. 

The celery is shipped in crates containing ten 
dozen bunches, and weighing about one hundred and 
forty pounds per crate. Each car usually contains 
about one hundred and twenty crates. Kansas 
City, St. Louis and Chicago are the principal 
distributing centers and from these points this 
accompaniment of the fat turkey and juicy roast 
goes forth to numberless smaller towns and cities 
to gather new laurels for California's choice 
products. 



Ontario, Cal. : The Anglo American Canalgre Company pro- 
poses to plant an additional thousand acres to Canal? re near 
Bloomington. The thousand acres already planted are not en* 
tirely successful, owing to unfortunate and unusual climatic con- 
ditions, but such Is the faith of the company In the project that 
their original plans will be proceeded with without Interruption. 

Tucson, Arii. : The city of Tucson has authorized the Issu- 
ance of one hundred thousand dollars In bonds, for the purpose 
of building a water works and sewerage system. 

Arizona: Heavy rainfalls during the summer have produced 
an abundant crop of wild grass and the winter and fall grazing 
will be extraordinary throughout the territory. The rains have 
also filled the ponds and tanks in the mountains with water and 
a great deal of prospecting Is now being done. Altogether the 
Territory Is wearing an air of prosperity. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. : A new wharf will soon be constructed 
here, the piles for which are now being cut on the Elwood Cooper 
ranch. 

'Pasadena, Cal. : Funds have been secured and preliminary 
work will soon commence on an Ice manufacturing plant which 
will have sufficient capacity to supply all local demands. 

Lompoc, Cal. : The Alcatraz Asphalt Mining Company have 
expended over three quarters of a million dollars In developing 
their mines in the Slsquoc rancho and the construction of a pipe 
line twenty-eight miles In length, through which the asphalt, 
liquified by naptha, is conveyed to the refinery near Gaviota, 
from which the refined product is shipped. 

Ontario, Cal.: The Observer says, "An ore crusher Is now 
being set up In San Antonio canyon by the Pacific Coast Mining 
and Milling Company." 

Riverside, Cal. : According to the horticultural commissioner's 
report, there are nineteen million two hundred and twenty-three 
thousand one hundred and sixty-five fruit trees In Riverside 
County which the Los Angeles Times estimates would take a man 
more than two months to count, working ten hours every day and 
tallying at the rate of fifty trees per minute. 

San Pedro, Cal. : During the first nine months of 1898 over 
five hundred and sixty-nine tons of fish were shipped from San 
Pedro against five hundred and twelve tons for the entire year of 
1897. 

New Orleans, La.: The Crescent City Electric Company have 
purchased land atCarrollton Avenue and the New Basin, on which 
to erect their new plant, which will have about one thousand two 
hundred and twenty horse power. 

San Francisco, Cal.: A naval training station Is to be located 
on Goat Island, In San Francisco bay. The site has already been 
selected and plans are now being prepared by a Washington 
architect for the barracks and dock. The appropriation now 
available Is fifty thousand dollars, but It Is expected that an 
equal amount will be appropriated by the next Congress. 

Houston, Texas : Houston's winter festival will be held December 
5th to zoth, inclusive. It Is expected that the fruit, vegetable and 
flower display will open the eyes of many people to the winter 
possibilities of that portion of Texas. 



Railway Notes. 

Regular service between New Orleans and Havana 
was commenced by the Morgan Line of steamers 
on November 5th. 

Mr. Chas. G. Fay has been appointed Assistant Gen- 
eral Freight Agent of the Southern Pacific Atlantic 
System with headquarters at New Orleans. Mr. Fay 
was formerly chief clerk in the freight department. 

The motor cars heretofore operated on the local 
trains of the Southern Pacific, between Riverside and 
San Bernardino-, Cal., have been replaced by handsome 
coaches of standard type. Through coaches are now 
run between Riverside and Los Angeles twice daily. 

Mr. N. P. Randolph, of the claim department in the 
General Freight Office of the Southern Pacific Atlantic 
System, has been appointed to the position of chief 
clerk, vacated by the promotion of Mr. Fay. 

Mr. Howard J. Lyons has resigned as General 
Freight Agent of the Southern Pacific Atlantic System 
and for the present the business of that department 
will be conducted by W. H. Masters, Assistant Traffic 
Manager. 
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" Dey Is a mighty good temperance sermon In a freight train," 
•ays Uncle Mose. " No matter how much de cars dey gets 
loaded, de Inglne what does de work gets along 'strictly on 
water. 

Justice (to negro prisoner)—" You are charged with stealing 
chickens. Do you want a lawyer?" Prisoner—" No, yer honor." 
Justice— "Why not?" Prisoner—" If It please de co't. I'd like, If 
yer honor pleases, ter keep dem chickens myself, after habbln' all 
de trubble er gittln' 'em." 

Wheeler—" What seemed the hardest thing to you In learning 
to ride the bicycle ? ' ' Bloomer—' • The ground. ' ' 

" I wants ter remind dese yere polltlclaners," said Uncle Eben, 
" dat de bes' job ob wbltewashln' yoh kin get done can't be guar- 
anteed fob mo' dan six months or so."— Washington Star. 

" I have the highest respect for the Czar of Russia," mused 
the Secretary of the Navy, " but I am going to open these sealed 
bids for the construction of battleships, just the same." — Chicago 
Tribune. 

" I shall have to ask you for a ticket for that boy, ma'am." " I 
guess not" " He's too old to travel free. He occupies a whole 
seat, and the car's crowded. There are people standing up." 
" That's all right" "I haven't any time to argue the matter, 
ma'am. You'll have to pay for that boy." " I've never paid for 
him yet, and I'm not going to begin to do It now." "You've got 
to begin doing It some time. If you haven't had to put up any fare 
for him you're mighty lucky, or else you don't do much travel- 
ing." " That's all right" " You'll pay for that boy, ma'am, or 
I'll stop the train and put him off." " That's all right. You put 
him off If you think that's the way to get anything out of me." 
"You ought to know what the rules of this road are, madam. 
How old Is that boy ?" "I don't know. 'I never saw him before. 
If you want a ticket for him you'd better ask that old gentleman 
down the aisle. He got on with him." — Chicago Tribune. 

One Man's Theory: She—" So you don't think women will 
ever succeed as railway engineers?" He— "Of course not." 
She — "And why not, pray?" He — "They would lose too much 
time holding up their trains at crossings."— Chicago News. 

"Hobson seems to be the hero of the period," said the lady 
boarder. " I thought the Colon was all he was after." said the 
Cheerful Wot.— Indianapolis Journal. 

Politician—" There Is a saying, you know, ' I'dVather be right 
than President' " Soldier—" We say now, • I'd rather be wrong 
than Secretary of War.' "—Life. 



The Safety of Railway Travel. 

Last year on American railways one passenger 
was killed in accidents out of every 2,827,474 pass- 
engers carried. That is to say, that you can take 
a train 2,827,474 times before, on the law of aver- 
ages, your turn somes to be killed. You will have 
to travel 72,093,963 miles on the cars before that 
turn comes, and 4,541,945 miles before you are in- 
jured. If you travel 20 miles every day for 300 
days in the year, you can keep on at it for 758 years 
before your turn comes to be hurt. If there had 
been railways when our Savior was born and you 
had begun to travel on the first day of the year 
A. D. 1, and had traveled 100 miles in every day of 
every month of every year since then, you would 
still have (in this year 1808) nearly three million 
miles yet to travel before your turn came to be 
killed. — From the Railway News Bureau, Chicago. 
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Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed j 
by the Southern Paoiflo Company, and information oon- 
oernlng tickets, routes of travel, sleeping oar aooommo- 1 
datlons, etc, oan be obtained on application by letter or in I 
person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific Company. 



fiotcl Del lllome * 



It every detail a»d it all its 
etvirotment ideally California*. 

Tne Most Magnificent Hotel 

The Most Expansive Landscape 
The Most Varied Forests 

The Most Delightful Temperature 
The Most Superb Flowers 

IN ALL AMERICA 



One hundred and twenty-six acres of 
cultivated ground, and almost the whole 
of the peninsula of Monterey for a play- 
ground 



Send for illustrated Pamphlet to any agent of the 
Southern Pacific Company, or for special monthly rates 
for January and February, write 

6(0. SdHttWftM, 

Manager. 



MONTEREY, CAL. 
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HONOLULU 

U. S. A. 



.SCawaiian Sslands 



Reached from all important oltiea in the United States by the 
through car lines of . . . 

Southern pacific Company 

SUNSET 
OGDEN 
and SHASTA 

. . Routes 

Through the port of San Francisco with only the ohange from car 
to steamer of the Pacific Mall, Oceanic, Occidental and Oriental 
or Toyo Kisen Steamship Companies. 

All Agents of the Southern Pacific Company will quote rates and furnish tickets for pas- 
sage to Hawaii 
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All . . . 

California 

. . Tourists 

Should know about the 

Southern Pacific 
Company's 

new San Francisco and Los Angeles Limited, 
made up of day ooach between San Francisco 
and Bakersfield, double drawing-room sleeping 
cars between San Francisco and Los Angeles 
and dining car between San Francisco and 
Mendota, steam heated and gas lighted. 

Leaves LOS ANGELES 7.00 P.M. 

Arrives BAN FRANCISCO 9.45 A.M. 

Leaves BAN FRANCISCO 5.00 P.M. 

Between San Francisco and Los Angeles Ai rives LOS ANGELES 7.45 A.M. 

Making but three stops en route. 

Only passengers holding sleeping car tickets are admitted to the train, south bound, if destined to points beyond 
"la 



THE ONE NIGHT TRAIN 



Bakersfield ; or north bound at Los Angeles. 

No extra fare is charged on this train, 
but only first-class tickets are accepted. 
The number of oars carried is strictly limit- 
ed, therefore secure accommodations early 
if you would travel on — — ♦ — 



"The Owl" 



TTHrT^ 

NEW TRAIN 

California 
Chicago 

St* LOWS and 

t»*ea8t 

Runs through on fast special schedule via 
II Paso, ft. Wort* and Texarfcaaa. 

A Summer Route for Winter Travel 

This new and palatial Pullman Vestibuled Train consists of 

Composite Car— Containing Reading, Writing and Smoking Rooms, Buffet, Barber Shop and Bath Room 
Compartment Car— Containing seven Private Compartments and Double Drawing Rooms J* J* J* 
Sleeping Cars— Containing twelve sections, State Rooms and Drawing Rooms J* J* J* J* J* 

Dining Car— hi which all meals are served a U carte J*J*J*J*J*J*J*J*J*J* 
Aaatx Sleeping Car through without change between San Pranclaco and Chicago 

F-ROIVI SAN FRANCISCO F"ROrVI L.OS ANQCLCS 

Monday and Thursday Tuesday and Friday 



See Agents 



of Southern Pacific Company $&$> 



Interesting Publication^ 




T"*HE passenger department of the Southern Pacific G>mjban|^iu^^ great variety of 
beautiful and instructive literature descriptive of the redbrf^roducts and industries of 
the states traversed by their lines and has for circulation many other publications issued 
by states, counties and cities* A partial list is given below* If you are interested in any 
particular feature write to the nearest agent of the Southern Pacific for a copy of the 
publication bearing on the subject. &&&&j'j>j>j>j>j>j>j>j> 



B-Tbe Now Arizona, a pocket pamphlet of twenty-four 
pages, illustrated with half-tone engravings, tells yon in 
terse paragraphs under graphic sub-heads all about the 
wonderful territory, and more particularly about the Gila 
and Salt River Valleys, The stock raiser, the fruit grower, 
the invalid, the miner and the tourist are interested in this 
meaty little publication. 

A California Fairy. A fanciful tale of the famous Sunset 
limited vestibuled train, in which goblins and elfin sprites 
are the heroes and heroines. Handsomely Illustrated and 
printed in colors. It is something to be treasured for its 
beauty alone. 

B-Tbe Battle of Castla Crags, by Joaquin Miller; sixteen 
pages, is a thrilling narrative of a battle between the Indians 
and pioneers, which occurred in the early days near where 
the famous mountain resort on the Shasta Route, Castle 
Crag* ia now located. A number of beautiful half-tone en- 
gravings embellish the pages. 

B-Vamoe a Mexico, is a graphic portrayal of the charac- 
teristics of our sister republic to the south, and the cities 
along the line traversed by the Sunset Eagle Pass Route to 
the capital city. It contains a portrait of President Diaz and 
numerous half-tone engravings Of typical scenes. 

Habla V. Espanol? (Do you speak Spanish?) Is the in- 
terrogation appearing on a is-page folder in which a care- 
fully selected list of phrases in most frequent use, is given in 
Bnglish and Spanish with the Spanish pronunciation in- 
tervening. The arrangement is very convenient and it 
should prove of value to those whose business or pleasure 
necessitates intercourse with the Spanish speaking people 
with whom we have recently become so closely associated. 

B-Semi-Tropic California, is a 48-page booklet descriptive 
of Southern California; profusely illustrated; contains 
map; list of family and tourist hotels in Los Angeles.; 
itineraries of the favorite excursions ; table of single and 
round trip rates to all points in Southern California reached 
by the Southern Pacific Company and blank leaves for 
memoranda. 

B-Tbe Sportsman at Del Ilonte is the title of a book af- 
fording accurate information as to the possibilities in the 
way of hunting and fishing in the vicinity of Monterey. 
Written by a sportsman for sportsmen. Beautifully illus- 
trated and containing accurate maps. 

b-A Del Monte Souvenir, descriptive of the beauties of 
Hotel Del Monte. An artistic pamphlet of about thirty-two 
pages, with exquisitely embellished text, illustrated with 
the daintiest of half-tones. 



A-Throngh Story land to Sunset Seas. Over two hundred 
pages. An interesting story of a trip from New Orleans to 
Portland, Oregon. Abounds in beautiful illustrations and 
faithfully portrays the varying scenes and historic features 
of the route. Elegantly printed, with copious marginal 
notes, it is a work of distinct literary and artistic merit. 

Sunset Library, is a series of small pocket booklets of 
from eight to thirty-two pages each, under tides as follows: 
No. 1, Old Absinthe House ; No. 2, Vendetta Alley ; No. 3, 
The French Opera; No. 4, New Orleans and Its Old Curiosity 
Shops. These set forth in attractive form some of the quaint 
features of the olden days, reminders of which still exist in 
the Crescent City. The title of No. 5 i»Nit 1 Nit is a collec- 
tion of numerous stories supposedly related by various 
prominent railway officials, whose Identity is thinly veiled 
by whimsical orthography. The titles of No. 6, The Opal- 
Eyed Aztecs ; No. 7, The Vesper Bell of the Pecos, and No. 8, 
The White Indians, a Tale of the Yaqui country, sufficiently 
suggest their contents, which are more than ordinarily in- 
teresting tales of wierd adventure. No. 9, A Matter of 
Health, treats of the climatic advantages of Western Texas 
in general, and of the locality of Marfa in particular. 

B-lndk>, a paper by Dr. Walter Undley, reprinted from the 
New York Medical Record, twelve pages, four full-page 
half-tone illustrations. Dr. Undley describes the remark- 
able climatic and atmospheric features of In dio on the Colo- 
rado Desert and indicates the benefits to be derived by 
persons suffering from bronchial or nervous diseases. 

Chronological History of the Spanish-American War is 
given in a neat vest pocket folder of 14 pages. 

Polders. Yosemite, Lake Tahoe, The Geysers of Lake 
County, Pacific Grove and Monterey Bay Resorts, Santa 
Cruz Mountains and Shasta Resorts, and Bartlett Springs 
are represented by illustrated folders, giving concise infor- 
mation as to the features, hotel accommodations of, and 
rates and routes to these noted resorts. 

The Coast Country of Texas, is a small sixteen-page 
folder laden with concrete facts and information for the 
agriculturist concerning southeastern Texas. 

Miscellaneous. Supplementing the above publications 
are a great number of small booklets, folders and leaflets is- 
sued by hotels and resorts relative to the accommodations 
and attractions of their respective establishments. Among 
them booklets issued by Arcadia Hotel, Santa Monica; Paso 
RoblesHotel,Paso Robles; Arlington Hotel, Santa Barbara; 
Hotel del Coronado, Corona do; Castle Crag, Shasta County, 
and many others. 



Row to Obtain Cben. 



Any of the above publications will be sent on application to agents of the Southern Pacific Company named 
in Sunset* For publications prefixed A, send six cents in stamps; for those prefixed B> send two cents in stamps. 
All others listed above without prefix will be sent free postage prepaid* 
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The Carnival-its history. 



DOWN where the green, sun kissed waves of 
the Mexic Gulf wash the shores of the land 
for which the intrepid souls of France fought, 
bled and died, in an effort to push the fortunes of 
Louis and the mother country, the gay-clad Car- 
nival flourishes like the proverbial bay tree. 

Like the glowing pages of a book of heroic 
ballads, peopled by lion-hearted Richards, swarthy 
Saracens, plumed knights, doughty Esquires and 
lovely maidens, the festivals of Shrove Tuesday ; 



fair significant, " Tuesday the Fat," are rotund 
with their garniture of mirth and jollity. Laughter 
and mimicry, patron saints of the " Mardi Gras," 
rule upon a throne too small for themselves and 
sad-eyed care, and as the leaves of the book turn 
they disclose a vista in which the Muses revel, 
and gods and goddesses of all mythological degrees 
and circumstances reign o'er kingdoms as evanes- 
cent as the webs spun by Titania's spiders. Over 
kingdoms as fragile as the inner petals of the 
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lotus and yet as pregnant with legend 
and tradition as that starry blossom of 
mysterious Nile and sphinx-like Egypt. 
Kingdoms in which hearts play the parts 
of wise men, and heads throw oppressive 
wisdom to the winds that fickle merri- 
ment be there enshrined for a quick pass- 
ing day. 

For half a century New Orleans, that 
semi-tropical metropolis by the Missis- 
sippi, has practically reveled in its 
traditions of Mardi Gras. Originally 
celebrated as a festival of the Catholic 
Church, its proportions gradually in- 
creased until it encompassed the whole 
people of the city, and, spreading thence, 
took possession of the inhabitants of the 
smaller towns of Louisiana, until each 
hamlet in the State, or at least those 
villages in which the Catholic faith and 
the language of France were equally 
predominant, had each its Mardi Gras 
celebration and its attendant jollity and 
mild license. 

To-day, the holiday has little of the 
church but tradition. It has leaped, as it 
were, from the bonds of religion, and 
created a quasi religion ail its own. A 
sentiment peculiarly distinct from all 
other sentiments, inasmuch as the heart 
is the prime organ and the tenets of con- 
vention and orthodox usage are trampled 
under foot for the time being and car- 
peted with a thousand flowers and 
mellow good feeling. 

The Mardi Gras as a church calendar 
day immediately precedes the first day of Lent. It 
is the prelude to a season of social hibernation 
when the wings of the chrysalis model into new 
beauty and the tired body reposes quietly in the 
cocoon of enforced moderation. The forty days of 
Lent are dull enough, viewed from a social stand- 
point, and yet, although primarily a Catholic insti- 
tution, followed by the Episcopal faith in its 
observance, the other sects are not impervious to 
its lessons in cosmopolitan New Orleans. 

For this reason possibly, ushering as it does a 
long period of social idleness upon the people gener- 
ally, the season of the Carnival is eagerly seized 
upon by a joyous populace and the hours spent in a 
whirl of merriment, ad crescendo, as it were, cul- 
minating in a final blaze of color, and rhythmic 
music just as the Lenten morn is gently thrust upon 
the earth, and as the sad-hued tones of the peniten- 
tial song rise to the early dawn, the bedraggled 
skirts of the Mardi Gras fade from the view, and 
the feast is over. 

As mentioned before, for over half a century New 
Orleans has known the Carnival. Its inception 
was naturally mild and inoffensive. It may— in 
truth, it must have been the color scheme of the 
Florentine festivals or the flowers of the Carnival 
in bright Venice, that set the feet of the Orleanian 
first tripping in grotesque attire. 

For years the celebration was confined to a series 
of street scenes in which the silken mask and 
straight-laced domino served to conceal the face and 
figure of the aspirant. There was, as one may 
easily imagine, the same convivial spirit as that 
which animated the celebrant of to-day, and, too, 
there may, in a spirit of emulation, have been the 
love stories and innocent intrigues which form not 
the least attraction of the Carnivals of the old 
world. That be as it may, however. 

With its proportions ever swelling, the carnival, 
or " Mardi Gras" as it was termed, for the major 
part of its existence grew upon the people. The 



Arrival of Rex, 1897. Sailors of U.S.S." Maine " Preceding King's Barge. 



domino was improved upon in a multiplicity of 
styles, and the simple disguises of early days were 
almost annihilated by a mystic medley of attires, 
grotesque and incongruous, admirable and delight- 
ful, amazing and astounding. The birds and 
beasts of the fields, the fish of the seas, the 
presumed inhabitants of the nether world, every 
element of fact and fancy, were given representa- 
tion in the ranks of the maskers, until the whirl 
grew madder, the people gayer, and the scene 
more inspiring. 

In the celebration, Chaos was everywhere, the 
only organization attempting a concise and definite 
demonstration being the " Mystic Crewe, or Crewe 
of Comus " which had its inception during the 
year 1857, over forty years ago, and which is to- 
day one of the leading carnival associations of the 
Crescent City. 

Save for this single exception, the observance of 
the day— Shrove Tuesday, or " Mardi Gras," was 
by unorganized bands of strolling maskers usually 
frequenting the lower or French quarters of the 
city. This condition of affairs obtained until 
January, 1872, when the Merry Monarch of the 
Carnival was born. 

rex, King of the Carnival. 

The necessity for organization was made ap- 
parent by the continually growing interest mani- 
tested in the festival. The day was growing in 
popularity, not alone in New Orleans, but through- 
out the State, and even the country at large had 
begun to view the occasion as a fit period to visit 
this chief Southern city. 

Sentiment was added to and commercial instincts 
began to realize the moment of the Mardi Gras. 
It was ascertained that the Carnival brought 
visitors to New Orleans, and that these visitors 
when they returned home usually carried empty 
purses ; the shopkeepers and hostelries being the 
richer that the birds of passage \* ere the poorer. 
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The opportunity was too good to be lost, and 
straightway, inspired by patriotism, business and 
social ambition, a few public-spirited men met, dis- 
cussed, acted with commendable vigor and en- 
thusiasm, and the result was that when Mardi 
Gras opened its eyes on the 13th day of February. 
1872, good Rex had been born, and, ere the day had 
vanished, the Lord of Misrule and Merriment had 
come into his kingdom. He had been welcomed 
with spontaneous admiration and enthusiasm, and 
his throne in the hearts of his people was as firmly 
fixed as if he had come into his monarchial honors 
a half century before. 

The initial celebration of Rex was confined to an 
entrance into "The Favorite City" from his sea- 
girt isle in the Carib Sea. Blown by softest 
zephyrs, his bark had ascended the yellow Mis- 
sissippi and dropped anchor at the quay. With 
crash of cymbal, and blare of trumpet, the King 
had landed with his retinue, all clad in doublet and 
hose, mysteriously masked, and had been met by 
the high officials of the city and presented with the 
golden keys which opened not only the " conserv- 
ing gates/' but the hearts of the populace as well. 

This coming of Rex paved the way for the mag- 
nificent pageants which characterize the festivals of 
to-day. It was not for some time after the first 
arrival of Rex that the gorgeous processions were 
evolved from the celebrations, save for the proces- 
sions of Comus, but the idea, once set successfully 
on foot, grew with the years. The pageantry of 
horse and trapping of war, the panoply of State and 
the arm of the military were made more important 
by the addition of wondrous conceptions and elab- 
orate execution of design. 

The legalizing of "Mardi Gras" as a 
State holiday by the Legislature, under 
Governor H. C. Warmoth, was one of 
the results of an imperial mandate by Rex 
on his first visit, and this contributed to 
the success of the Carnival as a whole. 

Year by year the ceiebration grew. In 
addition to the arrival of Rex, which took 
place the day before Mardi Gras, there 
followed the gay procession of that 
monarch on Shrove Tuesday, and then 
the Mystic Krewe of Comus and the 
Knights of Proteus added to the general 
hilarity by wonderfully ornate pageants, 
gorgeous in their color and weird in their 
conception. These features sandwich the 
day procession of Rex on Mardi Gras, 
both being given at night, the one of Pro- 
teus on Monday and that of Comus on 
Tuesday, winding up the season most 
fittingly and with becoming pomp and 
brilliancy. 

Aside from the processions of the im- 
mediate Mardi Gras, there sprang into 
existence a dozen Carnival societies hav- 
ing for their purpose the lengthening 0- 
the merry season. This was easily acf 
complished. The populace was ripe for it 
and society gladly lent its aid. With 
this assistance the societies were success- 
ful from their inception, and, while not 
for the edification or direct amusement 
of the masses, they serve to accentuate 
the jollity and joy of the occasion by 
spreading over a period of fully four 
weeks the color and spirit which had been 
confined originally to a couple of days. 

These may be regarded as contributing 
features and as such may also be considered 
as supplying additional enthusiasm and 
verve to the festival. They are purely 
social functions, in which society per se is 



naturally in the ascendant and the moving element. 
At the same time they afford the " stranger within 
the gates " an opportunity ol participating in their 
most alluring phases and delights — this, of course, 
dependent upon his possessing the key which 
unlocks society's doors. 

Thus, one may see at a glance, how the Carnival 
has flourished. Its fame is not local or even na- 
tional. It is universal. The vast sums of money 
annually expended by the public-spirited and en- 
terprising citizens of New Orleans— and it must 
here be borne in mind that the societies and 
pageants with the one exception of Rex, are private 
and exclusive— has brought about a result only 
commensurate with the energy displayed. 

Thousands upon thousands of persons from all 
parts of the country, throng the Crescent City dur- 
ing the Carnival festivities, and, seeing once, must 
see again. 

The Pageants of the carnival. 

Possibly the features of the Carnival at New 
Orleans which create the greatest impression upon 
the average visitor is that portion of the celebra- 
tion made attractive through the pageantry of the 
several organizations mentioned, including a newer 
aspirant for the plaudits of the observers, " The 
Phunny Phorty Phellows." 

That this pageantry does impress is not at all 
surprising, as one must realize upon the slightest 
reflection. There is nothing which pleases better 
than color ; color that is harmonious, and well se- 
lected with a view to effect. It matters not that this 
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color be evanescent; that it fades into the night 
and is swallowed by the distance. It was, and as 
it was, so does the recollection treasure, even though 
the remembrance be vague and minus details. 

Then, as the various pageants are literally each 
a grand color scheme, it follows that they must, 
and they do, charm. Add to their flamboyant 
characteristics, a wonderful scope of form, exem- 
plified in oddly grotesque and unusually ornate 
combinations; a series of magnificent cars replete 
with glitter; silver andgold tinsel, falling cascades, 
waving grasses, groups of nymphs, naiads, kings, 
gods and symbolical creatures, and the picture Is 
complete. 

The character of these street processions necessi- 
tates a vast deal of labor. No sooner does the one 
celebration come to an end, than art and ingenuity 
are combined to devise a series of presentations for 
the ensuing festival. 

A council of the master minds in each organiza- 
tion is held and a plan mapped out for the work of 
the year. The selection of a subject is the most 
difficult problem to be solved, and when it is con- 
sidered that the ancient and mythological lore of 
the countries of the old world have contributed 
to the success of the various pageants at one time 
or another, it may be understood how difficult are 
the questions which must be answered. 

The gamut of fairyland had been run; the rhymes 
of childhood have been illustrated ; the legends of 
the savage, the chronicles of the Viking, the tradi- 
tions of the Orient, the stories of old Greece, and 
a host of more or less weird and ancient subjects 
have found form in one or the other of the remark- 
able processions. There has been nothing like 
them in history, and even the barbaric splendor of 
Nero's march into Rome does not eclipse the golden 
pilgrimages of Comus, Proteus and Rex, in this 
latter-day New Orleans. 

Once the subject for the procession selected, the 
artists are set to work designing the floats, group- 



ings and costumes. These latter are not mere 
cambric, but are what the gamin calls "the real 
thing." Silks, satins and velvets enter almost ex- 
clusively into the costumes of the dramatis per- 
sona?. 

The ornamentation of the sixty odd cars which 
comprise the three grand pageants is chiefly of 
papier mache. This work was formerly accom- 
plished in Paris, but, while some is still imported 
from the French capital, the major portion is now 
manufactured in New Orleans, the modelers hav- 
ing been brought to that city some years since. 

Fully eleven months are occupied in completing 
the floats, the several organizations owning im- 
mense sheds beneath which the work is carried on, 
secure from the eyes of the "outside" observer. 
Secrecy is the great desideratum, and in all the 
years which have elapsed since the inception of the 
organizations, the public has never been cognizant 
of the text of the pageants until their final appear- 
ance on the streets of the metropolis. 

They are a source of never-ending joy to the 
throngs which crowd the streets to view them. By 
day the gorgeous spectacle waxes the enthusiasm of 
the spectators into a fever of excitement. Accom- 
panying, the promiscuous maskers make merry 
with the good-natured beholders and run riot in the 
warm air. By night, the crush is extreme, and, 
with a hundred bands playing, red lights and all 
the glowing concomitants of such a gala oc- 
casion, and the great hum of Carnival merriment, 
the processions wind their way among the crowds, 
great blots of color in a swirling sea of humanity. 

And yet, save the pageant of Rex, the expense 
of which is borne by a large number of the business 
interests, the vast outlay necessary for a successful 
culmination comes directly from the purses of the 
individual members of trie several organizations, 
who find sufficient recompense for their outlay in 
the grateful clamors of the people and the fame the 
processions and balls give the city. 



A Calendar of the Carnival Organizations. 



"•pUESDAY, the Fat," will be ushered Into a 
I brilliant existence the coming carnival 

x period of 1899, by an unusually lengthy 
and ornate series of delightful social functions and 
imposing pageants. In these the youth and beauty 
of New Orleans will shine with a refulgence in- 
creased by a galaxy of past triumphs. 

The Carnival, in the " Delightful City" has for 
the past five years been increasing in its many- 
colored phases and proportions, and from " Bath- 
urst," the famed scribe of the Mystic Court of Rex, 
the Merry Monarch of Misrule, we learn, sub rosa 
of course, that the festivities of 1899, commencing 
with the function of the " Twelfth Night Revelers" 
in January, and culminating with the pageants and 
balls of Rex and Comus on Shrove Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 14th, also good St. Valentine's Day, wiil 
transcend in brilliancy and excitement all previous 
festivals. 

The Mardi Gras celebrations of New Orleans are 
famous throughout the length and breadth of the 
world, and they usher, with a gay and sparkling 
prelude into its sad-toned existence, restful Lent. 
Occurring, as they do, in the middle of the winter 
tourist season, their attractiveness to the transcon- 
tinental voyageur is beyond question. 

The festivals of 1809 will include the tableaux 
and balls of the following carnival organizations : 

" TWELFTH NIGHT REVELERS," founded upon 
he old English custom of celebrating the twelfth 



night after Christmas, Epiphany, a festival also 
observed by the Church of Rome and others. Janu- 
ary 6, 1809. 

u ATLANTEANS," one of the older Carnival insti- 
tutions, its name being taken from the initial cele- 
bration which elaborated the destruction of the 
mythical continent of Atlantis, spoken of by Plato. 
February 7, 1899. 

"HIGH PRIESTS OF MITHRAS," a recent social 
organization, whose tableaux have been particularly 
ornate and enjoyable. February 6, 1899. 

" KREWE OF NEREUS," organized in 1896 by a 
number of the social leaders of New Orleans. 
" Nereus" was the chief of the water deities, the 
father of the Nereides or sea nymphs. The god 
was distinguished for his wisdom and love of truth 
and was endowed with the gift of prophecy. Janu- 
ary 30, 1809. 

''CONSUS" represents a latter-day Carnival 
society, which has attracted considerable attention 
among its kindred associations by reason of its 
brilliant functions. Consus was one of the Roman 
gods devoted to joy and jollity. February 10, 1809. 

" THE ELVES OF OBERON," which for several 
years have made merry in the days antedating 
u Fat Tuesday," and presented many beautiful and 
popular tableaux and balls, is not the least of the 
Carnival organizations. Oberon was the fabled 
King of the Fairies In mediaeval mythology, and 
was the Elfin Elbrlcht. He is fabled in France as 
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consort, Queen 

Mardi Gras in the French Quarter. Titania, habitant 

of India, cross- 
ing to Northern Europe to dance by the moon's 
rays. In England the monarch is known as 
Oberon, and is familiar as such to all readers of 
Shakespeare who remember the fairy in Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream. February 2d. 

"THE KREWE OF PROTEUS," the organization 
of that name, was instituted in the early part of 
1882, and has continued from that time to celebrate 
the Carnival with unusually handsome balls and 
tableaux, the function taking place at the Old 
French Opera House on the evening preceding 



Shrove Tuesday. February 13th. 

"Proteus," the "patron saint" of 
the organization, was the mythological 
son of the god Neptune, and, while 
supposed to exercise the peculiar func- 
tions of his sire, had in reality the 
keeping of the seals or sea calves, 
which he drove up every day from the 
depths of the ocean to feed and sieep 
on the rocks and shores. Proteus was 
able to assume any form he desired 
and because of this peculiarity he was 
selected as the especial divinity of the 
Carnival society. The pageant of 
Proteus, the night of his bail, is one 
of the strongest attractions of the 
Mardi Gras. February 13th. 

"MOMUS," the god of wit and ridi- 
cule, was the son of Night without a 
father, and was the judge in the con- 
test of skiil between Neptune, Minerva 
and Vulcan. Typifying the idiosyn- 
crasies of the god, the association, 
of Momus," was founded years since, 
cial features are among the brightest of 
fal season. February 9th. 
val of Rex, the Jolly King of the Car- 
rig the Monday preceding " Mardi Gras," 
igeant, reception and ball of the mystic 
which are held Tuesday noon and 
5 inspiring features upon the festal 
:e of the day. 

his glorious inception in the year 1872 
igned over a faithful people ever since. 
^HUNNY PHORTY PHELLOWS," an 
m, grotesque and incongruous in its con- 
atinzes the color and beauty of its kin- 
must excite laughter, good natured and 
ason of its street display, which takes 
ve Tuesday, and is followed by a most 
enjovaDie Dall the same afternoon, February 14th. 

" THE MYSTIC KREWE OF COMUS," is proba- 
bly the oldest Carnival organization in New 
Orleans. It was formed in 1857, and its ball and 
pageant, both of which occur the evening of 
the day of Mardi Gras, Tuesday, mark in glowing 
chapters, the passing of the festival, February 14th. 
Com us was the god of revelry and mirth, and is 
usually depicted with a masque partly concealing 
his features. 

Add to all of the foregoing, a motley crew of in- 
discriminate maskers, a reign of mirth and fun, 
and one may secure a fair idea of what means the 
Mardi Gras in the Crescent City. 



OTHER ATTRACTIONS OF THE CRESCENT CITY 



St Louis Cathedral, dedicated to St. Louis, 
the patron of France, built in the style of the 
Renaissance In 1704. 

The French Market, on the levee near Jackson 
Square and Cathedral. 

Old St. Louis Cemetery, the ancient French and 
Spanish place of sepulchre. 

Campo Santo of St. Roch, the Chapel of Miracles. 

Metairie, one of the loveliest cemeteries in the 
world. 



The French Quarter, below Canal Street to 
Eiysian Fields. 

The Cabildo, or old Spanish places of Justice, 
flanking the Cathedral of St. Louis. 

Howard Library and Memorial, near Lee Circle. 

The Houses of Cable, in the French Quarter. 

Old Absinthe House, Vendetta Alley, Jackson's 
old headquarters, and a hundred other locations of 
antique interest and historical associations. 
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A Mardi Gras Day. 



IT was the morning of the " Mardi Gras." Dawn 
had broken clear, and the slight haze en- 
veloping the city had been dissipated by the 
pleasant wind which came in from the west. The 
gorgeous procession of Proteus that had filled the 
city with enthusiasm the preceding night was still 
fresh in the minds of the people when they awoke 
from their slumbers on the last and most auspicious 
day of the carnival season. The echoes of the 
martial music, which had filled the streets as 
Proteus and his brilliant retinue had passed, still 
seemed to reverberate. 

While the streets were comparatively deserted 
when the sun began to warm the house tops, the 
throng quickly grew as the time passed, and by 
ten o'clock the principal thoroughfares In the central 
portion of the city were well crowded, the majority 
of the individuals being sightseers from other 
sections of the country, all on the alert to catch 
the first signs of the day's festival. There was an 
air of expectancy. It seemed to pervade the masses 
as they good-naturedly jostled one another along 
the sidewalks of Canal street. Every countenance 
seemed to bear the impress of indefinable anticipa- 
tion. The color picture the 
whetted the appetite of the 
newer and something more 
seemed like little children 
holiday, and, as it grew thi< 
main avenue of the city wa 
in its constantly changing a 
dred and one balconies from 



streets, on both sides of Canal, were already filled 
with thousands of spectators who had either pur- 
chased these most desirable points of elevation or 
had accepted the hospitable courtesies of the many 
clubs located on this thoroughfare. From every 
flagstaff the royal colors of Rex floated proudly in 
the breeze, and so did these colors festoon and gar- 
land the wide galleries and fronts of the business 
establishments on Canal, Camp, St Charles, 
Royal, Bourbon, Dauphlne, and, in fact, every 
central avenue. The shop windows were gay in 
the chosen colors of the monarch, and the itinerant 
vender of Carnival novelties had for a week been 
plying his trade with wonderful success. 

The result of this was to clothe the central por- 
tions of the city in a blaze of color which seemed 
to find its reflection in the hearts of the people. The 
regal crown with its little knot of yellow, purple 
and green silk was prominent upon the coat la- 
pels of the men and upon the corsages of the women. 
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And They Threw Bonbons as the Floats Passed. 
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Rex Pageant on Canal Street. 



Every wagon and carriage that was driven by, was 
ornamented in some manner or other, and from the 
trolley poles of the hundreds of electric cars which 
added to the motion and color of Canal street, flut- 
tered the banner of the King of the Carnival. 

It is an odd thing, this Mardi Gras sentiment, 
and it seems peculiar in New Orleans alone. It, 
like the Carnival itself, has been the result of 
evolution, growing constantly with the successive 
celebrations until it has become a part of every 
dweller in New Orleans. The sentiment seems 
contagious. Reflected in the faces of the city people 
themselves, it springs into full-fledged being in the 
hearts and minds of the visitor and there it remains 
until the Carnival has faded upon the wings of 
night and disappeared for another twelve months. 
Young and old alike seem to experience the effects 
of this Carnival sentiment. The joyous laugh of 
the young generation finds its echo in the breast of 
the elder. Everything is jollity, and the wonder- 
ful good nature which is a feature of the celebration, 
is in itself most remarkable. No matter how 
thick the crowd, how dense the jam, or how 
severe the crush, everybody is smiling, and ill 
humor is conspicuous by its utter absence. 

So it was on this day. When the noon hour 
arrived everybody was ripe for anything, and occa- 
sional bursts of melody from a passing band would 
elicit an enthusiastic chorus of yells from the smaller 
folk in the street, and then, as the promiscuous 
maskers seemed suddenly to pour out of each side 
street, discharging themselves as it were into the 
current of humanity which sweptto and fro upon the 
great central avenue, the carnival enthusiasm seemed 



to break out with violent spontaneity. Spectators 
from the balconies above threw handfuls of bon- 
bons into the crowds below ; wagons filled with 
maskers of every social degree and of every con- 
ceivable costume paraded, escorted in many in- 
stances by a mixed throng of maskers on foot. 

There was a continuous cry of " Mardy Graw " 
(Mardi Gras;, and in this connection it is rather 
peculiar to note how the appellation has been 
bestowed upon the individual while originally being 
applied solely to the festival. Mardi Gras, trans- 
lated, literally, means " Fat Tuesday." While a 
church festival of the Catholic faith, possibly con- 
ceived during the early davs of the Catholic church 
in Italy, its religious significance has practically dis- 
appeared in Louisiana. At one time, " Fat Tues- 
dav," or as it is termed in other church calendars, 
" Shrove Tuesday," was the day upon which the 
penitents confessed their sins to the priests, and 
otherwise made religious provision for the Lenten 
observances. In England, Shrove Tuesday was 
known as Pancake Day, because after confession, 
the remainder of the day was celebrated with a 
pancake feast, and a modest hilarity on the part of 
the church members. At any rate, the term Mardi 
Gras " is now as much applicable to the individual 
masker as it is to the day, and as it was to the 
church festival. 

On this particular day the crowd of individual 
maskers seemed unusually large, and as these 
maskers are responsible for a very large proportion 
of the interest bestowed upon the anniversary, 
it would seem that this individual feature ought to 
be encouraged 'by the people of the Carnival City. 
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It injects a vast amount of energy Into the masses, 

Sives a constantly changing coior scheme to the 
ay, and affords the thousands of spectators a 
never-ending fund of amusement. 

As the hour approached when the pageant of Rex 
was scheduled to reach Canal street, humanity 
seemed to converge in the one direction. Car after 
car, reaching the scene, discharged its load of pas- 
sengers, and then laboriously threading its way, 
returned to the outlying sections of the city to 
bring in a fresh crowd. The balconies, the side- 
walks, the streets, and the wide neutral ground 
with its network of car tracks, were thronged with 
a dense mass of sightseers. There was a loud hum 
of laughter and conversation. The toot of the toy 
trumpet and tin horn, the shrill note of the siren 
whistie t the cat-calls of the gamins, the twang of 
the banjo, the thump of the tambourine, and a med- 
ley of other noises welled with constantly augment- 
ing strength, as the expectant mass of humanity 
grew thicker and thicker. 

Suddenly there was a hush. The next instant 
there was a great chorus of admiring plaudits, 
as, preceded by a platoon of police and a magnifi- 
cent band, the title car of the Rex procession turned 
the corner of Camp street and began its peregrina- 
tion of Canal street, followed by the nineteen other 
floats which comprised the magnificent pageant. 
Slowly and with frequent halts the cars of Rex 
jolted over the granite blocks of the avenue, untii the 
entire pageant was located in full sight of the people. 

It was practically impossible to jostle one's way 
In any direction, so dense was the crowd. The 
oniy avenue through which it seemed possible to 
move was a narrow alley made by the police in 
an effort to keep a path ciear for Rex. No sooner 
was this made, however, than it closed and was 
only again forced open by the procession itself. 

The pageant of Rex, followed by that of the 
Phunny Phorty Phellows, was on Canal street for 
fully three-quarters of an hour, and the scene dur- 
ing that period beggared description. It was like a 
giant kaleidoscope in which the bits of gay-colored 
humanity were focused in a never-ending series of 
attractive views. 

The pageant passed on down to the point of its 
dissolution— the French Opera House, and the vast 
assembly sought its many domiciles to rest, for the 



closing chapters were to be written that night. 
The maskers held on for some hours, however, and 
then they too disappeared. 

By dusk, the story of the morning was repeated. 
The smaller avenues emptied their throngs into the 
vortex of St. Charles avenue and Canal street 
until the tide seemed to flood every available point 
of vantage. The club buildings, hotels and news- 
paper offices were literally ablaze with electrical 
illumination. Every individual seemed nerved to a 
proper sense of the situation and was determined 
to carry the festival to a glorious conclusion. 

So it was, that the pageant of Comus found the 
city stirred from circumference to center, and as it 
moved ponderously along its route, the very heavens 
were lighted by the illumination below. The 
dazzling glare of the electric lights, red and yellow 
fire pots, the bursting of rockets, and the blazing 
of the wide torches, carried by stalwart negro at- 
tendants, each cast a different glow upon the silver 
and golden tinsel, and the spangles of the proces- 
sional figures and designs. 

The effect was bewildering and one was lost in 
the maze of color. The ornate representations, the 
dancing figures on the floats, the gleaming of Carni- 
val jewels, all combined to dazzle the eye and con- 
fuse the brain. The monstrous creatures of papier 
mache, the fairy castles and Brobdingnagian 
flowers, nodding as the floats jolted on, gave an 
uncanny appearance to the scene and at times sug- 
gested the Inferno itself. It seemed like a dream in 
its entirety, and only when the glowing pageant 
passed out of sight did the eye and mind resume a 
normal condition. 

But it all came to an end. Comus passed on and 
on, like his predecessors. Through the throngs, on 
and on, until the divinity halted at the old French 
Opera House, and the fairies and gnomes, the 
butterflies and bees, the birds and the beasts passed 
on* bv one into the great building. 

Then, all over the city, sounded the lute and the 
timbrel, and feet tripped in lightsome devotion to 
gyrating Terpsichore. Cavaliers and damsels, 
knights and ladyes fayre, Fausts and Marguerites, 
and a score of Mephistos chased the hours on wings 
of joy and of love, until the dawn came again and 
the feast was over. 



Vale Carnival. 



It came with a burst, like the sun from a cloud, 
And spread o'er the town like a garment of gold. 
And the shadows were light with the gleam of It all, 
This quick time of merriment, pageant and ball ; 
This frolicsome era which never grows old. 



And the storm poured unceasing through darkness till dawn, 
But the glamour grew brighter as night grew apace ; 
All nature conspiring In Carnival's cause. 
Held Time in abeyance while raged the sweet wars, 
And victors and vanquished continued the chase. 



It came like a storm which had grown In the hills, 
That had gathered Its strength as it rose from the earth. 
But Its power, like that of some deity kind. 
Had fed upon mildness ; had tempered the wind. 
And the tempest was pregnant with nothing but mirth, 



But now it is over ; the tempest has passed ; 
The gold and the glitter hath rolled from the view ; 

The color hath vanished, and lo, In its stead. 

The morning Is sombre with pinions of lead ; 
Humanity feedeth on ashes and rue. 



And the showers were sparkling, as golden they fell 
Where the joy and the merriment grew by the hour; 
And matron and maid cast all sad care aside, 
And, laughing and happy, went on with the tide— 
For this Tuesday the " Fat " has unlimited power. 



While, shriven and saintly, sweet Lent with its rest 
Is ushered 'pon mankind; in sackcloth 'tis clad ; 

The feasting is over, the penance begins ; 

The earth with becoming solemnity rings. 
And even the hearts of the sated grow sad. 



H. M. Mayo. 
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The French Opera House and the Carnival Balls. 



THE Old French Opera House of New Orleans 
was erected in 1859, a period when the opera 
in the Crescent City was in the very heyday 
of its glory and success. The establishment was 
then considered as being the finest building of its 
kind in the entire country and even now, after forty 
years of existence, it is doubtful, if in ail the States, 
there is another Temple of the Arts which can 
exceed it in either size or unique attractions. It 
was the result of the demands of the music-loving 
people. The opera has been the social feature of 



At the Comus Ball, French Opera House, 



the people of New Orleans from the very beginning 
of the present century, and the building of to-day, 
is the third erected for the accommodation of the 
opera and its patrons, each exceeding the other in 
point of size, luxury and convenience. 

There is no lack of room in the present institu- 
tion, the auditorium indeed being the smallest 
part of the great edifice. The space given over to 
the foyers, halls and porticos, would in itself supply 



the demands of the average theatre of to-day, to say 
nothing of the property rooms, dressing apartments 
and conveniences for singers, ballet and work- 
men, which are interesting features of the structure. 
Located in the heart of the French quarter, yet 
only a short distance from Canal Street, and sur- 
rounded by a score of Institutions bearing legends 
which would rather seem to imply a location in Old 
France than New Orleans, the French Opera House, 
during the winter social season is the very center 
of attraction, and on opera nights is frequented 

by the wealth and 
culture of the 
Southern City. 

Its crowning 
glory is during the 
Carnival. Then 
does its historic 
proportions glow 
with the lustre of 
a thousand lights 
and its interior 
present a scene 
glorious and in- 
spiring enough to 
satisfy the most 
exacting. 

Night after 
night is its audi- 
torium given over 
to the dance, the 
stage being ex- 
tended far into the 
parquet. Here do 
the various Car- 
nival organiza- 
tion signalize 
their festivals by 
a series of tab- 
leaux and balls 
that eclipse any- 
thing of alike 
nature elsewhere. 
The youth and 
beauty of the city 
gather on these 
numerous occa- 
sions, each suc- 
ceeding function 
a trifle more bril- 
liant than the one 
which preceded it, 
the series culmi- 
nating In a grand 
blaze of barbaric 
splendor on the 
night of the Mardi 
Gras, when 
Comus brings the 
, gay season to an 
A end. 

Every social 
function of the 
Carnival is held 
within the magnificent old building at the corner 
of Bourbon and Toulouse Streets. The Carnival 
deities hold forth from the ball of the Twelfth Night 
Revelers early in January, until Lent robs the 
season of its light. Rex is the single exception, 
this more cosmopolitan monarch celebrating his 
majority in the immense Washington Artillery Hall 
on St Charles Street, in which, during the day, he 
holds his reception. Digitized by Vj 
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How the Five-Spot Broke the Record. 

BEING A VERACIOUS ACCOUNT OF THE FAMOUS FAST RUN OF THE NORTH STAR LIMITED. 

" And when the last lantern shall wave Its last signal, 

And when the last engine shall scream its response. 
And when the last trainman shall sign the last order, 

And the train take the siding and not take offense ; 
'Tis then you may hear in the roar and the rumble, 

In the echo of whistle, the clanging of bell, 
In brave talk of brakemen, the fireman's last grumble, 
The story that History, awakening, shall tell." 

From " Songs of the Right of Way." 

T oAUGHING at space on Sunset Limited cannot name, is far more apt to be slow than that train. 
I V be otherwise than a pleasant occupation if You may forget to wind your watch for all your 
you wiil but stop to consider with what com- pride ; but the men in charge of Sunset Limited 
forts and luxuries you are surrounded; but if have no such privilege of forgetfuiness. 
you would do this it were well that you were on So I was in good time at the station, and, finding 
time at the station ; —your watch, and I am not ques- that several minutes were due to pass before the 
tioning its accuracy, for I know that you take more train did, I turned my satchel over to the station 
pride in it than anything else next to your good baggageman and sat down on the double-end truck 

beside my good friend, Mr. Rafferty. 
i Mr. Rafferty has a better eye for sighting 
1 rails than any other man of my acquaintance. 
4 He has a large and varied experience in rail- 
roading, col iected in thirty different degrees of 
latitude. Of course what he does not know 
, about the financing, building and operating of 
i railroads, it would be impossible for an office- 
seeking statesman to tell him,— and that is 
saying a good deal. Mr. Rafferty, who is now 
a road master, and has acquired a calm and 
contemplative mien, filled his pipe anew and I 
settled myself to hear another chapter of the 
History That Has Been Made. 

" They do be teliin' me," said Mr. Rafferty, 
"that there be two hundred varieties of owls 
that hoots, besides Scotchmen ; an' now we've 
got wan that toots. Is this new limited be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles that 
goes to slape in wan town an' wakes up in 
the other a ray I go? 

He was assured that it was a " rail go" to 
the extent of forty-five miles per hour where 
there were no hills to climb. 

"That reminds me," said Mr. Rafferty, 
"whin 1 wasworkin' for an* workin' a road 
several degrees north av the snow line. Did I 
ever tell vou how the Five Spot bruk the 
record ? No ? 

" The North Star Limited was a fast train 
as fast trains wint in those days, an* it was 
run by a fast lot av people until a deceiver 
tuk the line unto his bosom. The train car- 
ried five cars an* we called her the Five Spot 
to distinguish her from the Gineral Manager's 
special, which the same was an ace, though 
she sometimes played the deuce. 

"Ah, 'twill be some time an' more I'm a 
thinkin' whin 1 disricollect that day. It was a 
large fine day wid a flourish av sunset at the 
ind like the red tail light av old man Martin's 
way freight. 

"The way av the recorrcj-breakin' was as 
easy an' onexpected as kissin' a purty gurrl. 
We wint down to worrk that mornin* in ac- 
cordance wid the Rools an' Regylashuns. but 
, the road had just acquired a deceiver, an*, as 
' we hadn't seen the ghost canter for a matter 
av two months, we was what you call— eh? 
— contemplative. I was boss of a section at 
the time, so I calls a halt at the two-tharty- 

■■ They do be teliin' me," said Mr. Raflerty, •« that there be two nine 4 R<> st for ° bM ™ a * hu ;\ S - lcf , . n K M ™ c 
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softly, 'the dhirty earth-worms do be playin' the rushes in blackest Afriky, for min' you there was 
anarchist wid the cut up beyand, eatin' its sides out nivir a circus spread its canvas widin twinty miles 
disrispictive av the franchise. Do you go up an' avme abidin' place that 1 didn't attind. But I niver 
capthure some av the chratures until 1 tache thim had met any on terms av equality, 
a lesson. Mike, you surroun* the bushes down by " The noise sounded like the snappin' av a forest 
the crick an' capthure a good pole. If it shud be fire for a bit, an* thin a great big whiskery 
necessary for to fly a signal of disthress for the mountin lion wid a smile like a hippypotamust 
Five Spot, it shud be so high up that the son av stuck his countenance right out in the midst av the 
Limerick who has the snort Ind av her can see it. pleasant scenery widout postin' his license, an* 
His see-works do be always tilted up'ard like he lukked aroun' inquirin'ly seekin' somethin' ador- 
were sarchin'for a comet. able an* devourable. 

" 'The rist av you slaves 
av a mon-o-poly shud go up 
to the bind an* kape the 
scenery from fallin' in on 
the company's right av 
way. Don't no more than 
three av ye slape at wanst. 
The roadmister might f orgit 
himself an' come by on his 
three-wheeler. He's always 
thryin' to make a record at 
the ixpense av his betthurs. 

" 'In the manetime I'll sit 
down an' medithate on my 
skame of runnin' the tely- 
graft wires along the rails 
an' avoid disfiggerin' the 
scenery av this onparalleled 
route wid poles. 

'"Whin 1 git it dimmy- 
sth rated, me an' the deceiver 
Ml sit on the Bored av Di- 
rectors togither ; at prisint 
he has to sit on thim all by 
hisself. Go along wid you 
now.' 

" Finnegan is a jewel av 
a man, through Providince 
disremembered to finish the 
garret in his construcshun. 
He capthured a plentiful lot 
av piratical, maraud in,' 
worrms. Mike surrounded 
a pole that wud nivir do for 
signallin', an' I was about 
regretfully to cast it away, 
whin a happy thought 
sthruck me an' I detar- 
mined to save it an' devote 
it to the intirists av the 
Company. I wud use it as 
a fishin' rod. 

"So I told Mike to join 
the rist av the bhoys in 
holdin' the watch on the 
dhinner hour, an' I wud 
dimmysthrate to the satis- 
faction av the Sooperin ten- 
dent that Rock Crick was 
the best fishin' resort on 
the line. 

" I wint down into the "An' thin a great big whiskery mountin lion wid a smile like a hippypotamust stuck 

Canyon below the thrack his countenance right out in the midst av the pleasant scenery." 

among the big pine threes 

an' the bushes, where Rock Crick goes dancin' an' " Havin' no spakin' acquaintance wid him, I 

singin' like a County Clare man returnin' from a thought 1 wud say nothin' but wud ghracefully 

wake. Luck was wid me an' I caught dimmy- retire into the woods without interjoocfn' meself, 

strashun after dimmystrashun from six to tin not wishin' to hurt his feelin's. But I fell over a 

inches long. log an' he obsarved me. I admitted 1 was prisint 

" I was sittin' beside a fine pool that was just big thin, though not introodin'. I came forward like a 

enough to mirror all av the visible sky to say candydate that a hungry offis is seekin'; but I was 

nothin' av the scenery, an* reflectin' what a great many thanks for the tharty feet av dampness 

dale av useful informashun I was sthringin' for betune us two. 

the advertisin , department, whin the bushes began " 'Good day, feroshus jiianticus,' I says. ' How's 

to crackle on the opposite side. your wife an' childher ? Rain much up your way ?' 

" I have seen more wild an' feroshus bastes in my " He was as unsoshabie as a polisman wid h ? 

time than the boldest hunter that iver trod the bul- first star. His ears curled up an' he said somethii 
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that sounded like a Dootchman swearin'. Thin he 
removed his claws from their cases an* began to 
climb a three. The three had a limbprojectin' over 
my way an* it was his ividint intenshun to be 
friendly by slippin' over on my side av the con- 
varsashun an' dhroppin' in on me. 

" Concludin' from the array av argumints that the 
case wud go agin me, I thought it wud be 
cheaper to move than be rinted. So 1 tuk me fish 
an' wint away. The lion came along a little later, 
but on no faster schedule than Rafrerty. I didn't 
disremember that at some time 1 might have a wife 
an' babies to support an' therefore shuddn't sacry- 
fke meself onnecessariiy. 

" The baste sthruck the railroad track about three 
hundred yarrds behin' me. Just there the road hugs 
the mountin side wid a precypice below an' a cliff 
above. There was no turn in' to left or right ; it was 
straightaway or thrubble. 

" Wid becomin' modesty I'll say that roadbed was 
in fair condition. 1 made good time, but so did the 
lion. Whin I saw that he had swallowed aboutfifty 
yarrds av the handycap, 1 dhropped a couple av fish 
an' he swallowed thim also, losin' twinty yarrds. A 
couple av hundred yarrds farther it became neces- 
sary in the course av inhuman ivints to dhrop a few 
more. So wint the fish, an' I wint, an' IT wint. 

" 1 had but wan fish left an' my breath was comin' 
like that av a hog injin wid forty cars on a steep 
grade, whin I heard the joyful tootin' av the Five 
Spot. It sounded like the voice av an angel, but 
wan fearfully far off. Still, the Five Spot was 
comin' back there beyand the lion, an' 1 knew that 
there was yit a faint chance av the company retain- 
in' the sarvices av a valued employee. 

" Fogarrty is the eye an' ear av the Five Spot, an' 
whin he came up over the grade he immediately ob- 
sarved what a predicyment I wud soon be in. So 
he pulled things wide open an' bhurned the com- 
pany's coal disregardless av the fact that it cost 



$8 f . o. b. at Mud Hollow. The passengers afther- 
wards said that she wint so fast that the telygraft 
poles blended into each other. The which may be 
throo. I saw none at ail. 

" So the race wint like a cyclone across a Kansas 
prary, the Five Spot chasin' the lion an' the lion 
chasm' me, an' thim doin' the gain in'. I cud not 
climb the mountin' an' if 1 roiled down the hill I wud 
arrive at the lion's mouth jist in time for dh inner. 
I dhropped the last dimmystrashun, but the lion, 
bad cess to him, was gettin' so ixpert that he picked 
it up widout losin' a kink in his tail. 

" Thin we closed up like a bunch av hosses on the 
home stretch. 1 cud hear the lion growlin' an' the 
injin' snortin' ; doubtless they cud hear me think. 

'* The gravel was flyin'an' iverything seemed dim 
an' distant like save the noises which were gittin' 
louder 'n louder. Suddenly, somethin' roared in 
me ear an' rip— rip wint the claws through me coat 
1 jumped wildly to wan side, an' as 1 did the Five 
Spot caught up wid the leaders. By a tinth av an 
inch that lion missed his dhinner. As the Five 
Spot whirled by 1 caught a glimpse av the lion ridin' 
onintendin' on the front ind. 

" Fogarrty slowed down afther a bit an' the lion, 
widout waitin' for the conductor to collect fare, 
hopped off an' retired into the forists primevil. 

" I saw Fogarrty down at the station at noon an' 
offered him my congratulashuns on breakin' the 
recorrd. 

" • Yis,' he said, 'I bruk the recorrd, an' all for you, 
because ye owe me tin dollars, an' I'm a poor mon 
an' can't afforrd to lose it. D'ye moind, it is not far 
from payday ? ' 

" An' that," concluded Mr. Rafferty, " is all the 
reward a mon gits for givin' his friend an oppor- 
tunity to become a hayro an' brake the recorrd be- 
sides." 

Sunset Limited whistled away down the line and 
I made for the baggage room and my satchel. 

Paul Shoup. 



" I had but wan fish left when I heard the joyful tootin' av the Five Spot.' 
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The agriculture of Mexico. 

The following extracts from the report of Chas. 
W. Kindrick, LJ. S. Corisul at Ciudad Juarez, to 
the State Department will be read with interest by 
all manufacturers of agricultural implements in the 
United States, and those affected either favorably 
or unfavorably by the agricultural development of 
Mexico : 

President Diaz has long considered the development 
of agriculture the most important of the national 
industries. He leaves nothing undone to encourage 
the cultivation of the soil which is so productive and 
fertile and well favored from a climatic standpoint. 
Already capital is interested in various states of Mexico 
in the cultivation of large tracts of land, and syndicates 
are being organized to scientifically cultivate cocoa, 
coffee, rubber, spices, sugar, tobacco, cotton, and other 
products indigenous to the country. This means the 
employment of modern methods and modern agricul- 
tural machinery. 

The American plow and cultivator came with the 
railroads, and the use of these implements is being 
gradually extended among the small farmers and away 
from the lines of communication. They are taking 
the place of the Egyptian wooden plow and other 
primitive instruments with which the Mexicans have 
drawn from a rich soil the source of livelihood. As the 
agricultural implements of the United States are 
substituted for the antiquated instruments heretofore 
employed, their use and value is appreciated, and 
every American plow is an object lesson indicating the 
possibilities of larger returns for a given amount of toil 
on a given number of acres. 

Agricultural development means much to Mexico, 
as it has meant so much to the United States. It is 
more important to the people than the exploitation 
of mines and the erection of smelters. This fact is 
realized in Mexico, and the result is a liberal treatment 
of American agricultural machinery — indeed, its free 
admission to the Republic. 

In the northern section of Mexico, and especially in 
my consular district, agriculture is limited to the 
valleys where irrigation it possible. But here the 
returns are excellent, experience proving that irriga- 
tion brings better results than are realized in the zones 
where the supply of moisture is left to the vagaries 
of the season. 

The Mormons who are colonizing the northern and 
western sections of the State of Chihuahua, follow 
agriculture almost exclusively. They are intelligent, 
and, I might say, scientific cultivators of the soil. 
They realize satisfactory returns on their crops, and 
the earth is made to yield abundantly as a result of 
modern methods and modern devices which they apply. 
They use American plows, binders and reapers and 
other necessary implements. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, $30,000 
worth of agricultural machinery was imported at the 
custom house in this city. The fiscal year ended June 
30, 1897, showed importations amounting to nearly 
f50,ooo. There will be a material increase over this 
amount at the end of the present year. 

The outlook for agricultural implements of American 
make is very promising, on account of the development 
now taking place in certain of the Mexican states. It 
is an inviting field for our manufacturers, and I believe 
it is worthy of careful consideration, as to the best 
means to extend the use of and increase the demand 
for every kind of implement that lightens labor, while 
it increases the productiveness of the soil. 



Railway Celebration at Globe, 
Arizona. 

The Gila Valley, Globe and Northern Railway 
will celebrate the completion of its line to Globe, 
Arizona, by the driving of a Golden Spike February 
1 st, on which occasion the citizens of that section, 
who have "watched the construction of the road with 
great interest, will gather from far and near. 
Quite an elaborate program is being prepared and 
the Southern Pacific Company has offered excur- 
sion rates from all points between San Francisco 
and Yuma, and from points in New Mexico and 
Arizona to Bowie. Tickets of the continuous trip 
form will be sold for trains due to arrive at Bowie 
January 31st and February 1st, and will be good 
for return passage up to February 6th. 

There are many features of interest in and about 
Globe and a large section of mining country is 
made accessible by the construction of the new road. 
The line is now 124 miles in length, extending 
from Globe southeasterly through Geronimo and 
Solomonville to a junction with the Southern 
Pacific at Bowie. There are large deposits of cop- 
per on and adjacent to the line. 



another Shot at the Cigarette. 

A prominent railroad man is the latest to throw 
down the gage of battle to the cigarette. He is a 
general freight agent on a large railroad, and 
employs many young men as clerks. He has 
announced that, in the future he will not employ 
any young men who are addicted to the cigarette 
habit, and, further than this, he expresses his 
intention of getting rid of all cigarette fiends now 
working in his department He gives the follow- 
ing as his reasons for his decision : " Among 
the 200 in my service, thirty-two are cigarette 
fiends. Eighty-five per cent of the mistakes 
occurring in the office are traceable to the thirty-two 
smokers. They fall behind with their work, and 
when transferred to other desks, which men who 
do not smoke handle easily, they Immediately get 
along just as badly, showing that it is not the 
amount of work, but the inability or indolence of 
the performer. The smokers average ' two days 
off ' from work per month, while the non-smokers 
average only one-half of a day in the same time. 
The natural conclusion is that the thirty- two young 
men are holding positions deserved by better men." 
— Michigan School Moderator. 



California's Gold Product. 

The approximate estimate of California's gold 
product for the year 1898 is 800,000 standard 
ounces, the value of which is $14,880,000. The 
silver product is 700,000 standard ounces, valued 
at $350,000. 



Pacific Coast Ship-Building. 

The protected cruiser Chitose, built by the Union 
Iron Works of San Francisco, for the Japanese 
government, has successfully completed the most 
severe trial to which she will be subjected before 
acceptance. She made a six-hour run over the 
course in Santa Barbara channel on January 3d, 
averaging 21.48 knots per hour, where but 20.05 
are required, and developing a maximum speed of 
21.38 under natural draft. But one test remains, a 
two-hour run under forced draft, in which she must 
average 22 5 knots, and this will be made outside 
the Goiden Gate. This test has been also practi- 
cally completed, for the cruiser has averaged 22.86 
on two separate occasions over an hour each time. 
The contract, however, requires that the speed must 
be made for two consecutive hours, and the per- 
formance will be repeatedsed by vj< 
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A dozen of more years ago the 
ATTRACTIONS object of travel (other than in 
OF TRAVEL, commercial pursuits) was more 
frequently to see than to do. The 
glories of Yosemite or the Yellowstone or the 
marvels of India's temples were considered quite 
sufficient reward for the globe trotter, who gave but 
little thought to incidental pleasures. To-day with- 
out losing sight of the objective destinations and 
with full appreciation of the notable scenic features 
the traveler enjoys numerous diversions that give 
a zest to the larger gains from his journeying and 
are therefore important. Nowhere is this develop- 
ment of profitable pleasuring more apparent than 
along the Sunset Route of the Southern Pacific. 

An instance may be cited for an ideal transcon- 
tinental trip begun early in February. Supposing 
the start to be made from Boston, Washington, or 
some of the prosperous cities of the Middle West, 
and the ultimate goal Yosemite or Hawaii. 

The way to New Orleans will present animating 
pictures of the new South with its growing cities 
and vast industrial enterprises ; and of the romantic 
and historic features of the old South. 

At New Orleans the Mardi Gras provides enter- 
tainment of a spectacular sort, and social pleasures 
of a high order betoken the lightsome season. 

Westward when Lent has supervened, food for 
reflection and quiet observation is found among 
the ruins of the Spanish Missions at San Antonio, 
or in tracing the wanderings of Evangeline through 
the Acadian country; with ample stimulus of 
interest in the traditions of the borderland. 

Beyond, at Spofford, diverging lines suggest the 
equally attractive treasures of the great Republic 
of Mexico, and provision is made for economical 
side trips for those who elect to so diversify their 
journey. Then returning via El Paso saturated but 
not sated with visions of the Halls of the Monte- 
zumas and the palaces of Mexico's capital, the 
arrival in Southern California is had in March, a 
period when the winter's gayeties are at their flood 
and all nature is in its most smiling garb. The 
manifold attractions of the Golden State— Redlands, 
Riverside, Pasadena. Santa Monica and Santa 
Barbara in the south, and Del Monte, San Jose 
and Santa Cruz in the north— will easily hold the 
attention until May shall give permission for a 
visit to Yosemite's wonders, at a time when its 
grand waterfalls and grander atmospheres are at 
their grandest ; or from the port of San Francisco 
four lines of steamers give transit to Hawaiian 
Isles, U. S. A. With such culturing opportunities 
for study of topography, occupations and peoples 
the traveler of to-day leaves care in other climes 
and enlarges his views of the greater things in life 
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SUNSET presents this month 
a very complete portrayal of 
New Orleans' famous carni- 
val, the Mardi Gras,givlng not 
only a graphic exhibit of the present day festivities 
but a fund of historic incident connected with the 
celebration, all most lavishly illustrated with repro- 
ductions of artistic drawings and photographs. 

The articles are from the pen of Mr. H. M. Mayo 
(of SUNSET'S staff) of New Orleans, and his entire 
familiarity with the subject and the many-sided 
character of the Crescent City's cosmopolitan 
population is shown in his engaging ana vivid 
description of the various events which mark the 
carnival season and give a key to the animating 
spirit that makes such a celebration possible. 



The season of 1899 finds Calif or- 
CALIFORNIA nia resorts better equipped than 
HOTELS. ever before with hotels, both as to 
capacity aad elegance. Incompara- 
ble Del Monte, of course, stands at the head, largely 
from its unique environment, but the Hotel Green, 
at Pasadena, doubled in size and more elegant 
than ever in point of richness of furnishing and 
thoroughly organized service, the Van Nuys and 
Westminster at Los Angeles, the Vendome at San 
Jose, and Del Coronado, among the larger houses 
deserve special mention, while of the smaller but 
no less attractive " homes away from home," the 
Sea Beach and St. George at Santa Cruz, the 
Casa Loma at Redlands, Hotel El Paso de Robles 
at Paso Robles, the Arcadia at Santa Monica and 
the Glen wood at Riverside justify the claim that 
they are " up-to-now." 



The Annual Golden Gate 
TOUR TO THE Tour, organized by the Pennsyl- 
GOLDEN GATE, vania Railroad Company, and 
dispatched in special vestibukd 
train, has been scheduled to leave New York on 
February 9th, arriving at New Orleans on Febru- 
ary nth, in time for the Mardi Gras festivities. 
The journey will thence be resumed on February 
15th and Los Angeles reached on February 18th. 
Ten days will be spent in Southern California and 
en route to Del Monte, where arrival is had Febru- 
arv 28th. 

Enjoyment of Del Monte's charms and side trips 
to Santa Cruz, San Jose, Lick Observatory, etc., 
and three days in San Francisco and environs 
will consume the time until March 7th, when the re- 
turn journey is commenced via Ogden. Short stops 
will be made in Colorado and they will arrive in 
New York March 15th. 

These tours under the direction of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad have come to be an established 
feature of winter pleasure travel and no other 
guarantee of the excellence of the traveling 
arrangements is necessary than the name " Penn- 
sylvania." This season's party will occupy the 
Pullman vestibule train of World's Fair fame, 
which was also exhibited at Atlanta and Omaha, 
and will travel through seventeen States and two 
Territories, covering eight thousand five hundred 
and sixteen miles. 



The Hotel Green Topics is the 
A name of a sixteen-page illustrated 

NEWCOMER, paper, published by the Hotel Green 
Co., at Pasadena, In the interests 
of its patrons. It is very handsomely printed and 
has reached number 6 of its first volume. Besides 
a fund of interesting miscellany of a local nature 
its social notes and personals are of a character 
significant of the cultured patronage to which it 
caters. 
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Dining Cars on Southern Railway. 

Dining car service has been established by the 
Southern Railway on its trains Nos. 35 and 36, 
running between Atlanta and Washington. 

These trains carry the through cars of the " Sun- 
set Personally Conducted Excursions'' which run 
semi-weekly between San Francisco and Washing- 
ton, and patrons of this line will hereafter have the 
advantages of dining car service north of Atlanta. 



From a Far Country. 

The following letter and accompanying transla- 
tion shows that SUNSET is esteemed in foreign 
lands, and pays a glowing compliment to the 
"Western Empire. " 
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Do You Know? 

That last year the surplus of our exports over 
our imports was $595,000,000 and every European 
country had a deficit, England's being $570,000,000.* 

That our 182,000 miles of railway lines is nearly 
one-half the total railway mileage of the world.* 

That on a transcontinental trip in February 
you can go via New Orleans and the Sunset Route 
and enjoy the Mardi Gras festivities which close 
on the evening of February 14th. 

That Sunset Limited is the most perfectly ap- 
pointed train in America and traverses a greater 
distance as a solid train than any other train in the 
world. 

That the freight in the United States (annually) 
is equivalent to 845,000,000 tons carried one hun- 
dred miles, and that all the rest of the world 
combined freighted but 503,000,000 tons the same 
distance.* 
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(Translation.) 



Mr. T. H. Goodman. 

San Francisco, Cai. 
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That the total rail mileage of the Southern Pacific 
Company is 6,853 miles, and including steamer 
lines 14,129 miles. Over three thousand miles of 
the rail mileage is in the State of California. 

That after all the talk of our losing place on the 
ocean we have a third of all the steam tonnage of 
the world.* 

That the Sunset Excursions run through between 
San Francisco and Washington semi-weekiy via 
El Paso, New Orleans and Atlanta, passing 
through nine States and two Territories. 

That the product of our cotton fields is 10,000,000 
bales— more than three times the amount of cotton 
produced by all the rest of the world.* 

That the lowest railway station in the world is 
on the Southern Pacific Sunset Route at Salton, 
Cal., two hundred and sixty-three feet below sea 
level. 



* Extract from Journal of 
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The Pageants of the Carnival. 



The following represents in full the subjects em- 
braced in the numerous celebrations of the severai 
prominent Carnival organizations, so there must 
be added the tableaux of the other social institutions 
which combine to make the carnival the attraction 
it is: 

THE MYSTIC KREWE OF COMUS. 

1857— People of the Infernal Regions. 

1858— Heathen Mythology. 

1850— Twelfth Night. 

i860— History of America. 

1861 to 1865— No celebration. 

1866— Past, Present and Future. 

1867 — Feast of Epicurus. 

1868— Laila Rookh. 

1869— The Five Senses. 

1870— History of Louisiana. 

1871— Spencer's Fairy Queen. 

1872— Homer's Tale of 1 roy. 

1873— The Missing Link. 

1874— Greeting to the Nations. 

1875— No celebration. 

1876— Sacred History. 

1877— The Aryan Race. 

1878— The Metamorphis of Ovid. 

1880 — The Romance of Mexico. 

1 881— Myths of the Northland. 

1882^- The World's Worship. 

1883 — Traditional History of Ireland. . 

1884 to 1889- No parades. 

1890— Paradise Lost. 

1891— Demonology. 

1892— The Land of the Rising Sun. 

1893 — Salammba. 



1894— Once Upon a Time. 

1895— Songs of Long Ago. 

1896-The Year. 

1897— The Odyssey. 

1898— Scenes from Shakespeare. 



REX. 

1872— Triumphal Entry. 

1873— Miscellaneous Subjects. 

1874— Miscellaneous Subjects. 

1875— No parade. 

1876— Ancient Celebrities. 

1877— Military Progress of the World. 

1878— Agamemnon, King of Kings. 

1879— Comic History of the World. 

1880— The Four Elements. 

1881— The Arabian Nights. 

1882— The Pursuit of Pleasure. 

1883— Atlantis. 

1884— Semitic Races. 

1885— Ivanhoe. 

1886— Roman History. 

1887— Odds and Ends of Harmony. 

1888- Realm of Flowers. 

1889— Treasures of the Earth. 

1890— Rulers of Ancient Times. 

1891— Fantasies of Dreamland. 

1892— Symbolism of Colors. 

1893— Fantasies. 

1894— Literature Illustrated. 

1895— Fairyland. 

1890— The Heavenly Bodies. 

1897— On the Water Real and Fanciful. 

1898— The Harvest Queens. 



Rex Procession on St. Charles Avenue. 
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KREWE OF PROTEUS. 

1882— A Dream of Egypt. 

1883— France and Her History. 

1884— The itneid. 

1885— The Myths of China. 

1886-Visions of Other Worlds. 

1887— Anderson's Fairv Tales. 

1888-Legends of the Middle Ages. 

1889— Hindoo Mythology. 

1890— Egyptian Mythology. 

i8qi— Tales of the Genii. 

1892— The Vegetable Kingdom. 

1893— The Kalevala. 

1894— The Shah Nameh. 

189s— Legends of Asgard and the Gods. 

1896— Dumb Society. 

1897— Orlando Furioso. 

1898— A Trip to Wonderland. 



KNIGHTS OF MOMUS. 

1872— The Talisman. 
1873— The Coming Race. 
1876— Louisiana. 



1877— Hades. 

1878 -Scenes from the Realms. 
1880— A Dream of Fair Women. 
1881— Popular Subjects. 
1882 — The Raymayana. 
1883— The Moors in Spain. 
1884— The Passions. 
1 885— Legendary Love. 
1886— Fairyland Fancies. 

In addition to the above pageants, several other 
organizations at one time or another appeared on 
the streets, among them being the '* Twelfth Night 
Revelers," which organization from 1871 to 1877, 
and again in 1888 and 1889, devoted its attention to 
processions. Since the latter period, it, like the 
Knights of Momus, has celebrated the festival with 
ornate tableaux and bails. 

The Phunny Phorty Pheliows appeared in 1878 
and continued until 1884, when the organization 
disbanded, reorganizing in 1897. This organization 
has given a number of humorous pageants and is 
again actively engaged in preparing for the Car- 
nival of 1899. 

The Independent Order of the Moon flourished 
from 1881 until its dissolution in 1888. 



THE FRENCH OPERA IN NEW ORLEANS. 

The French Opera season of 1898-09 opened 
Tuesday, November ijth, under the most favorable 
circumstances. M. Carley, the favorite impres- 
sario, has given to the Crescent City a company 
of exceeding merit, capable of presenting the most 
difficult works of the old music masters, in their 
most alluring phases. 

The opening night witnessed the historic interior 
of the old French Opera House, crowded with the 
music lovers of New Orleans, and the enthusiastic 
reception of Mme. Fierens, Mme. Berges, with M. 
Selrack, M. Bouxman, M. Richard, and M. Faber, 
recalled the palmiest days of the opera in this 
"Paris of America." 

The company of the present season is one of the 
best that has ever crossed the Atlantic, and its per- 
sonnel, containing the names of some of France's 
best singers, is wonderfully attractive. In addition 
to these may be coupled a magnificent ballet and 
corps of musicians, numbering in all some eighty 
odd. 

" La Juive " represented the initial performance, 
splendidly staged and sung, the cast being as fol- 
lows: 

Etaazar M. Gauthler 

Le Cardinal Brognl M. Bouxmann 

Leopold M. Richard 

Ruggtero M. Carbonal 

Albert M. Faber 

Rachel Mme. Flernes 

Eudoxle Mme. Berges 

Un Officier M. Baurain 

Un Buveur M. Morales 

Un Bourgeois M. Gervalx 

New Orleans, for half a century celebrated for 
its seasons of opera, will live up to its justly earned 
reputation the present winter, and tourists may rest 
assured of a feast for both ear and eye in the pro- 
ductions which will regale the lovers of operatic 
art within the precincts of the grand old French 
Opera temple. 



Winter Racing at New Orleans. 

The delightful weather and glorious sunshine 
which, as a rule, characterizes the New Orleans 
winter, the climate being second only to that of 
Southern California, induced several years since a 
revival of the racing which some decades ago made 
the Metairie track famous the country over. 

Under the auspices of the New Orleans Jockey 
Club, the success of the venture has been assured 
beyond all question. Each winter has the attend- 
ance increased and the class of stock improved. 
The season of 1898-99 has witnessed the arrival of 
nearly 1,500 horses from the tracks of the country, 
many of them belonging to the foremost stables of 
the United States and all of high excellence. 

The generous treatment of both owners and 
animals has created a strong sentiment in favor of 
the New Orleans meet, and the inaugural, marking 
the beginning of the 100 days' racing, was viewed 
by more than 10,000 persons. The track has been 
greatly improved, and the present season bids fair 
to be the most successful and brilliant in the his- 
tory of the New Orleans Jockey Club. 

Among many interesting events which will at- 
tract attention at the track may be mentioned the 
following races, the most important of which is the 
Crescent City Derby, purse $4000, to be run in 
March, 1899: 

Saturday, Jan. 28, The Live Oak Hdcp. . . $1000 
Saturday, Feb. 4, Cotton Selling Stakes . . . 1000 
Saturday, Feb. 11, Merchants' Handicap. . . 1500 
Saturday, Feb. 18, Clubhouse Handicap . . . 1000 
Wednesday, Fed. 22, Geo. Washington Hdcp. 1000 

Saturday, Feb. 25, Speed Handicap 1000 

Saturday, March 4, Oakland Handicap . . . 1000 
Saturday. March 11, Trolley Handicap . . . 1000 
Friday, March 17, St Patrick Handicap . . . 1000 
Saturday, March 25, N. O. Handicap .... 1000 



The center of SUNSET'S cover for this number 
is occupied by a scene in New Orleans during the 
Mardi Gras r*"»ival, representing Rex at the City 
Hall receivin i keys of the city. 



The Nippon Maru, the first of the Japanese liners, 
arrived at San Francisco January 14th. The 
Nippon is the second largest vessel that ever entered 
San Francisco bay. Among her passengers were 
three commissioners sent by the Filippinos f 
Washington to urge their claims for independence 
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On to Washington. 



\ 7HILE in the United 
I States there are large 
' numbers of people con- 
stantly on the wing 
- the percentage of ex- 
perienced travelers to 
the total population, is 
comparatively small. 
The reason is that with 
the great mass long 
journeys are somewhat 
infrequent, and while 
jportunity for informing 
elves is often at hand it 

Jom availed of until the 

journey is about to be under- 
taken.* Hence it is that so many people are un- 
aware that a journey may be made from the princi- 
pal cities of California through to Washington 
without change of cars, and that with one change 
in Union depots at important junction points a great 
number of other cities, not on the through line, 
including New York and Boston, may be most 
conveniently reached. 

An outline of this attractive trip, covered by the 
Sunset Tourist Excursions, may prove interesting. 
There are many ways of traveling between Cali- 
fornia and the East. It is related in the Chronicles 
that Drake, Cabrillo, Viscaino, Father Serra, Gen- 
eral Fremont and General Kearney tried many 
methods from sailing ships to mule-back. Even 
nowadays travelers seek many routes but by those 
wishing superior tourist car excursion service the 
Sunset Route should receive special attention. The 
reasons are as plentiful as the advantages and are 
therefore numerous. 

Sunset Tourist Excursions are personally con- 
ducted semi-weekly over the Sunset Route, via 
New Orleans, without change of cars between San 
Francisco and Washington D. C. At the latter 
point change is made in union depot for short day- 
light rides to Philadelphia, Baltimore. New York, 
Providence, Hartford, Boston, etc. The excursions 
in charge of personal conductors, leave San Fran- 
cisco at 9.00 a. m., Wednesday and Saturday, and 
Los Angeles at 8.15 a. m., Thursday and Sunday, 
each week. Westbound they leave Washington at 
1 1. 1 5 a. m., Wednesday and Saturday, and New 
Orleans 8.40 p. m., Thursday and Sunday. Going 
East the excursions arrive in Washington at 9.25 
p. m., Monday and Thursday, only four nights out 
from Los Angeles and five nights from San Fran- 
cisco. Passengers going farther east can continue 
their journeys the same evening, or remain without 
extra charge over night in the car at Washing- 
ton, resuming their trips the next morning by day- 
light. 

The equipment is of modern, upholstered tourist 
cars, the very best of their class and in addition to 
the usual outfitting, a china closet provides table 
ware for those who have ieft the family silverware 
at home, and a range is conveniently near by on 
which to make tea, coffee, etc. A medicine chest 
with all the good old family remedies is within easy 
cail. The cars are easy running, easy riding, with 
broad windows and tasteful finish. 

The personal conductors are men specially selected 
for their qualities as able excursion managers. They 
are pleasant, tactful and thoroughly conversant with 
the route and their duties. Men of long experience, 
they have a thorough knowledge of all that pertains 
to tickets, train connections, transfers, attractions 
en route and matters of general interest. The per- 



sonal conductors employed on Sunset Excursions 
are the highest-salaried of all tourist excursion con- 
ductors, because more is expected of them than 
from the ordinary excursion conductor. 

The route of Sunset Tourist Excursions is partic- 
ularly attractive from a climatic point of view. 
Following in a great arc the southern rim of the 
nation, its way lies through climes and countries 
noted for advantages as health resorts. Southern 
California, with its valleys and foothills, Arizona 
with its ozone-braced mesas, Texas and its high 
tablelands, Louisiana and its forests, Georgia, 
North Carolina and all along the pineries of the 
Blue Ridge — you will find each noted in some way 
as a health resort where people go to enjoy life. 
Indeed, the route of Sunset Tourist Excursions is 
one long string of delightful resorts. It is far 
enough south to escape ail the rigors of winter ; 
the scent of rosebuds, the bloom of wild flowers 
and the song of birds mark its pathway in mid- 
winter. 

The cities en route are numerous and interesting. 
To each some special interest attaches, described 
elsewhere in Sunset Route literature (which the 
reader can obtain from railway agents all over the 
United States, and particularly from agents of the 
Southern Pacific Company). Briefly they are— and 
many historical memories spring to mind with 
the naming— Fresno, Bakersfieid. Los Angeles, 
Pomona, Colton, Yuma, Tucson, Benson, El raso, 
San Antonio, Houston, Lake Charles, Morgan City, 
New Orleans, Mobile, Montgomery, Atlanta, 
Spartanburg, Salisbury, Greensboro, Danville, 
Lynchburg, Charlotteviile, Washington. 

No other transcontinental excursion route offers 
such a diversity of social features. Leaving the 
cosmopolitan inhabitants of San Francisco behind, 
we meet before leaving California, miners and 
lumbermen of the Sierras, ranchers and fruitgrowers, 
Spaniards of proud old families and Yankees from 
New England hills, monks and friars and Mission 
Indian converts, picturesque Chinamen and equally 
odd Mexicans ; then all the way from Colton to fci 
Paso Indians from Tontos to Apaches and Papagos, 
line the way, all fuss and feathers still, but minus 
the fight nowadays; beyond history-makers in 
rough frontiersmen, cowboys and cattlemen, then 
aristocratic S'uthenahs, colored brethren without 
number, the Allemands and Acadians, the wonder- 
ful conglomerate at New Orleans, the new South- 
erners, such as Atlanta boasts, and the "po* white 
trash* —there are races and classes of all kinds. 

An equally great variety of scenic attractions are 
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In the Salt River Valley. 



shown in the bay shores, valleys and Sierras of 
Central California, and then the crossing over 

the moun- 
tains that 
lie around 
the famous 
spiral of the 
Tehachapi 
Loop into 
! another 
country. 
Miles upon 
miles of the 
green of 
orange or- 
chards is in view, backed by stately mountains 
rising to the snow-capped peaks of San Antonio, 
San Gorgonio, San Bernardino and San Jacinto. 
Beyond is the desert with its curious cacti, its vast 
salt areas, its dry lake bed over which you pass 
below sea level and the old water line which you 
can determine by a long reef of shells running for 
miles along the hillsides. You pass Volcano Springs 
—place of the per- 
petual mirage and 
of mud volcanoes, 
and then the turbid 
Colorado, the big 
bridge and Yuma. 
Here the well-paint- 
ed Yuma Indian 
greets you with his 
wares. He is not 
the least uninterest- 
ing feature of the 
scenery though 
domes and peaks of 
mountains tower all 
around. Castle 
Dome, Chimney 
Peak, Purple Hills, 
Cargo Muchacho, 
the Estrella, Eagle 
Tail, Lunas Negras 
and Superstition 
mountains— and we 
are climbing up 
grade until we reach 
an altitude of 3,000 
feet and that is our 
average for nearly 
one thousand miles. 
To the north of 

US a mountain top c^ Grande Ruins. 

appears clear cut 

in the image of a man. It is Montezuma sleep- 
ing, the Indians will tell you. Maricopa is the 
?;ateway to Phoenix and the Salt River valley, 
n this neighborhood are many curious relics of an 
early civilization. When we have the catacombs 
thoroughly exploited, the relationship of all the 
Osiris tribe fully established and the country about 
Jerusalem altogether upset, doubtless spectacled 
scientists will then find a joy forever here. Quaint 
old Tucson with its mission ; new Tucson 
with all the bustle of a metropolis— the two 
are seen in one. The San Simon Valley 
with the wonderful Cochise Head in the 
southwest, a mountain carved into an up- 
turned human face, are passed, then Deming 
and we reach El Paso. 

El Paso is the gateway to the Mexican 
nation, a town full of the hurrying of many 
feet of many nationalities. Across the river 
stands the old town of Juarez, with its 
three-hundred-year-old church still serving 
its original purpose. 



Beyond El Paso we travel down the Rio Grande 
by Sierra Blanca. around the famous horseshoe 
curve, through tne beautiful Le Sano pass of the 
Santa del Muerto Mountains— fourteen miles of 
entrancing scenery. This is a country of great 
historical interest and tales of daring and of suffer- 
ing are numerous. Along the deep canyon of the 
Rio Grande is magnificent river and mountain 
scenery. 

For fifty miles before we reach San Antonio we 
listen to the mocking bird. Passing beyond the 
broad sweep of the Llano Alto we reach the City 
of San Antonio, a modern, well-built American city, 
with a picturesque Mexican quarter. It is a city 
of romantic history on the sparkling San Antonio 
river. 

The old Missions, Camp Sam Houston and the 
Alamo conjure up deeds of glory. 

Miles upon miles of cotton fields appear to view 

and then — Houston. Houston is a thriving city of 

seventy-five thousand people and the second greatest 

cotton mart in the country. 

We pass Crosby where the battle of San Jacinto 

in 1836 won Texan 
independence, and 
then we enter one of 
the great forests of 
the world, two hun- 
dred and fifty miles 
of timber with two 
hundred varieties,of 
which the yellow 
pine is most abun- 
dant. We pass 
through enterpris- 
ing St Charles and 
its famous rice 
fields. The country 
is beautiful with its 
forests of pine and 
oak, draped with 
somber Spanish 
moss, and inter- 
spersed with hick- 
ory, sycamore, cy- 
press, and pecan. 
In this romantic 
region the pirate La 
Fitte lived and plun- 
dered, here came the 
Acadians and the 
Allemands, whose 
descendants to-day 

Pecos River Bridge. ,J Y e in P? 3 ** ? n ^ 

plenty in this 
Southern Louisiana. New Iberia and its salt mine 
a half-mile square, the Atchafalaya and its wonder- 
ful intersection of bayous, a puzzle to the map- 
makers, the broad Mississippi and New Orleans 
appear to view. 

New Orleans has all the attractions of the old and 
all the comforts of the new civilization. Spanish 
and French have left it a heritage of quaintness. 
Its cosmopolitan population, its architecture of three 
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centuries, its traditions and customs, lend to it an 
indefinable charm. 

At New Orleans you leave behind the rails of 
Southern Pacific Sunset Route and enter upon those 
of the Southern Railway and connecting lines called, 
for special distinction, riedmont Air Line. As you 
proceed eastward Lake Pontchartrain is at your left, 
and on the right— southerly— is Lake Borgne of 
which history makes frequent mention ; then fifty- 
two miles from New Orleans, Bay St. Louis is seen 
at the north, to be followed by Pass Christain, five 
miles farther eastward; at the south, Mississippi 
sound. 

Along this route to Mobile ; the line traverses the 
ocean-side resort country to which New Orleans 
and a wide breadth of inland is tributary. It is 
picturesque and healthful, and at Beauvoir, seventy- 
five miles from New Orleans, was the chosen resi- 
dence of Jefferson Davis. Ornamental grounds, 
cultivated lands and forests abound, these latter 
including extensive groves of pitch pine, from 
which turpentine is harvested by methods slightly 
suggesting those in use for maple sugar. 

At Pascagoula you cross the river that named it. 
It may be of interest to note the genesis of this 
waterway ; It heads in Northeastern Mississippi 
as "Chunkey " runs southerly and is rewarded by 
rechristening " Chickasawhay " (if indeed that be 
not heathen), then, still farther in its course, is 
joined from the northwest by " Leaf River," and 
the twain become " Pascagoula." 

Mobile is the only seaport and the largest city in 



Alabama. The city contains manv objects of interest 
and a considerable commerce. Montgomery, situ- 
ated on a high bluff of the Alabama River, is the 
one-time seat of government of the Southern Con- 
federacy. 

Atlanta, the gate-city of the South and the seat 
of numbers of educational institutions, is succeeded 
by sections of Northern Georgia, Western Caro- 
linas and Virginia, lovingly called " Land of the 
bky ;" elevated by the Blue Ridge, the eastern 
Cumberland and southern Alleghanys and among 
them such well-known resorts as Asheville, Tryon, 
Knoxville and Charlotte. 

Spartanburg brings to mind memories of the 
Revolutionary battle of Cowpens and famous war- 
riors Morgan and Tarleton. 

Danville, Virginia, is noted for its enormous 
tobacco production. Charlottesville neighbors the 
home of Thomas Jefferson, where the Declaration of 
Independence was written, and finally Washington, 
with countless riches of governmental and private 
treasures, is reached. 

Through such scenes do you travel on the Sunset 
Route personally conducted excursions. You may 
not have another chance to travel through the heart 
of the South, a most interesting part of the Nation, 
perhaps yet unknown to you. On your next trip 
east or west had you not better join the Sunset 
Excursion— The rates are as low via this route as 
via any other, and the attractions incomparably 
greater. 



A Louisiana Sugar Mill. 



A New Route East. 



A new and delightful route for winter travel be- 
tween the East and California is opened by the 
establishment of through tourist excursions weekly 
between San Francisco and St. Louis via the 
favorite Sunset Route of the Southern Pacific in 
connection with the Houston and Texas Central, 
Texas Midland, and St. Louis and San Francisco 
Railways, through Houston, Ennis, Paris, Van 
Buren and Springfield. 

The southern routes of travel with their advan- 
tage of milder climate are coming to be better 



appreciated as they are better known and the con- 
sequent increased volume of travel necessitates ex- 
pansion of facilities from time to time, of which the 
above-noted tourist line is the latest example. 
There are now five personally conducted tourist 
excursions weekly running over the Sunset Route, 
one to St. Louis, one to Chicago, one to Cincinnati 
and two to Washington. These are in addition to a 
number using the portion of the line west of El 
Paso and traversing more northerly routes east 
thereof. 
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Golconda, Nevada, 

ITS MINERAL WEALTH AND PROMISING FUTURE. 



THROUGHOUT all the world It seems to be 
Nature's scheme to give up her mineral wealth 
slowly. Sources of wealth are discovered ; 
cities and states are built up, only to go to ruin and 
decay, when that particular species of wealth, 
on which they depend, is exhausted. Years after, 
other kinds of mineral are discovered, or new 
methods of working make old discoveries valuable ; 
and again these states and cities become the scene 
of renewed life and activity. Nevada Is an example 
of this. Thirty years ago some of the counties 
contained as many inhabitants as the whole State 
does now. Many thriving villages and towns, 
teeming with population, were built up, of which 
not a trace exists to-day. South of Golconda. 
about ten miles, once prospered the little village of 
Fairview, and a few miles further south the town 
of Cumberland. To-day very few of the inhabi- 
tants of Golconda know that such places ever 
existed. Rich pockets of silver and lead ores had 
been discovered, when these were worked out the 
people left, hunting for a new Eldorado, not know- 
ing that nature had hidden away vast deposits of 
baser metals, of greater importance than the few 
rich pockets which she had deposited near the 
surface to dazzle and mislead them. 

Years later the Adelaide copper mine was discov- 
ered and after passing through the hands of various 
parties it became the property of the Adelaide 
Mining Company, but lack of capital necessary to 
develop the mine and work it profitably caused it 
to be closed down, and so the property remained 
for many years. 

Three years ago two mining experts who had 
spent several years in Eureka and Austin, when 
these towns were the best known mining centers 
in the country, became interested in the property, 
and, knowing its merits, opened negotiations and 
obtained a bond to prospect and discover the extent 
of the ledge. It was an eventfui day in Golconda 
when thirty-five stalwart miners arrived from the 
East to commence work on the mine. The few 
people who had waited for years to see this prop- 
erty developed feit that their hopes were to be 
realized. After six months developing it was 
decided that the property was such as could be 
recommended to the Glasgow and Western Ex- 
ploration Company (Limited), of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, the company they represented. The local 
experts requested, however, that independent 
experts be sent to examine the property before 
acceptance. This was done, and another step in 
the building up of a great industry completed. 
Ground was secured near the Humboldt river, a 
mile east of Golconda, for the erection of a plant to 
work the ore. Over one thousand tests and assays 
were made in this country, England and Germany, 
by leading experts, in order to discover the best 
methods of treating the ore. A large concentrator 
was erected and completed in November, 1897. 
When the bins began to fill with hundreds of tons 
of rich concentrates, it became a question whether 
it would be more profitable to sell the concentrates 
or reduce them to copper matte. The latter was 
decided on and in March, 1898, a reverberatory fur- 
nace was put up. This was so successful, it was 
followed by a second in May, and at present a 
third Is now going up. Two Brueckner roasters 
are being added to the plant to treat sulphide ore 



and when completed will greatly increase the 
capacity of the plant. Previous to the opening of 
the mill large quantities of ore had been hauled to 
the mill from the mine with teams. The quantity 
of ore daily hauled in by six teams not being suffi- 
cient to keep the mill running, this reserve supply 
was drawn on until now it is about exhausted. In 
view of this fact the management has decided to 
build a railroad twelve miles to the mine. The 
grading is being done and the road will be com- 
plete by December 1st. It will be a three-foot 
gauge, with thirty pound steel rails. When the 
railroad is completed two additional furnaces will 
be erected, and these will be followed by a converter 
furnace to make black copper. The careful and 
successful management of this mine will eventually 
make it one of the most magnificent copper prop- 
erties in the country. 

There is a vast copper belt ranging from thirty 
miles south to twenty-five miles north of the Hum- 
boldt river. The opening up of the Adelaide induced 
many prospectors to look for other paying claims 
on this belt, and several properties, which in a few 
years will make big mines, have been opened up. 

The Giasgow and Western Exploration have 
also two other well developed and paying mines, 
which are contributing their share to the general 
building up of Golconda, as a mining center. The 
Copper canyon mines, about eighteen miles south 
of battle Mountain, were recently acquired by this 
company, and the ore is being shipped to Gol- 
conda. 

The Star and Gray Eagle mines at Cherry 
Creek, about ninety miles south of Wells, Nevada, 
were bonded about the same time as the Adelaide. 
After months spent in getting the water out and 
the timbers cleared out of the old workings, the 
mine was inspected and accepted. A mill was 
erected and the silver and gold concentrates are 
being shipped to Golconda. Soon a new mill will 
be up and working, and a car a day will be brought 
out from the mine to the railroad by traction 
engines. 

The town of Golconda is growing gradually 
without anv boom or false statements, and in a 
few years it will be the largest town in central 
Nevada. Over one hundred and thirty cars of 
freight are in sight for the month of November, 
and the business at the Southern Pacific Station 
has increased many thousands of dollars. 

J. A. LANGWITH, 
Agent S. P. Co., Golconda, Nev. 



Every prosperous railroad carries its prosperity 
into every city and hamlet upon its line. Railroads 
in prosperous conditions spend their money liberally 
along their lines in the way of improvements. So 
long as the earnings of a railroad are kept up, their 
employees are able to earn good salaries, and it is 
to the interest of every business man to have rail- 
road employees earning good salaries, because no 
class of people are larger consumers in proportion 
to the amount of their gross earnings than are 
the railroad employees.— Grand Chief Conductor 
Clark. 
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Del Monte. 

Del Monte of world-wide fame and matchless beauty 
enters upon the gayety of another season serene as a 
California winter day. 

Its grand proportions and ample grounds, measured 
in miles of beauty, preclude the possibility of the 
appearance of bustle or crowding. Possibly in service 
and furnishings Del Monte may have equals in other 
localities but no superiors, and its environments are 
inimitable. * - 

Half the beauty of the Del Monte grounds lies in its 
forest vegetation, made up principally of live-oaks and 
pines of great size and incalculable age. Here all the 
peculiar and grotesque characteristics of the Cali- 
fornia live-oaks appear in exaggerated form ; and 
scattered among them, or elsewhere standing apart in 
dignified solitude, are the towering, symmetrical 
pines, contrasting in all respects of form with the great 
sprawling oaks, which they overlook. 

It is not alone in summer that flowers bloom at Del 
Monte. In the middle of winter the grounds are lively 
with the color of blooming roses, pansies and countless 
other flowers, while stretches of the tenderest plants, 
with callas and heliotropes in prominent lead, are 
seen on every hand. The marvelous ribbon beds, with 
minute details of infinite variety of forms and com- 
binations, exist in all their beauty throughout the 
year ; and the section called Arizona, made up wholly 
of cacti, many of extreme sensitiveness to cold, 
remains continually in prickly and rebellious thrift. 

Ivy, honeysuckles and nasturtiums grow in rampant 
luxuriousness, kept in decorous limits only by the 
free use of shears. In January and February the first 
grand burst of spring color comes in the form of great 
beds of narcissus, tulips, crocuses, crown imperials, 
and the whole long list <>f Holland perns, arranged in 
beds of conventional design, in ribbons of dazzling 
colors, in trefoils, hearts and every other conceivable 
form. 

All the rare and beautiful flowering plants of 
countries south of the equator, of South America and 
the Cape of Good Hope, of Australia, of all the 
strange countries and islands over which hanps the 
Southern Cross, have found a congenial home in the 
grounds of the Hotel del Monte ; and as their native 
summers are coincident with our winters, and as in 
their own countries they are summer-blooming plants, 
the habit in time of bloom which is a part of their 
natures persists in transplantation, and the soft warm 
winter climate of the Hotel del Monte not only permits 
but fosters and encourages this habit , so that during 
the winter months, there may be seen in this vast 
flower garden plants that exist nowhere else in Europe 
or North America outside of some isolated and 
cramped conservatories, generally inaccessible to the 
public. . 

Paso Robles. 

Paso Robles Hot Springs are now receiving the 
abundant patronage to which their rare and efficacious 
qualities entitle them, and the beauties of landscape 
and climatic charms are no less attractive to those in 
health. 

Major Prank McLaughlin and family of Santa Cruz 
were recent visitors here. 

E. Fisher and wife of Dalles, Oregon, J. C. Ellis of 
Dayton, Ohio, J. E. Laney of New York, Mr. and Mrs. 
Brewster of Valentine, New York, F. H. Land of 
Boston, and W. F. Brown of Seattle, are also guests at 
the El Paso de Robles. 

Most of these parties come to Paso Robles purely on 
pleasure trips and that they so far diverge from the 
route of through travel is a high compliment to the 
attractions of the place. 

Each season sees an increase in the number of 

Eastern tourists who avail themselves of the privilege 

of exchanging their tickets at Los Angeles and come 

T orth by way of Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo and 

-so Robles instead of through the San Joaquin Val- 



ley. The beauty of the stage ride of seventy miles 
over the mountain giving glimpses of sea and shore 
from the summit of dizzy cliffs and the grandeur of 
the great forests of the heights appeal strongly to the 
tastes of the cultured people who largely compose the 
winter's travel. Then the pleasures of Paso Robles, 
Monterey, Del Monte and Santa Cruz are enjoyed by 
stops en route without additional travel. 

J. W. Ryland and J. R. Carroll of San Jose, Mrs. A. 
L. Green, W. H. Hamilton, Mrs. F. Taylor, W. F. 
Gibson, R. W. Martinoff, H. Seward, T. T. Williams, 
Mrs. W. B. Dolan, Mr. and Mrs. Kirk Harris, D. B. 
Moody, H. R. Coates and H. C. Stilwell, all of San 
Francisco, were at Paso Robles in December. 



PASADENA. 

New Year's day at Pasadena was as mild and sunny 
as any previous anniversary, and had it not fallen on 
Sunday the Tournament of the Roses, the great annual 
fete on which so much local pride is bestowed, would 
have passed off as brilliantly as its predecessors. As 
it was the event, slated for Monday, the 2d, was a 
lamentable failure, not because of lack of enthusiasm 
or interest but because the long looked for and wished 
for rain came with steady downpour. 

The magnificent six-in-hand coach of Hotel Green 
was not taken from the stables. It was to have been 
occupied by Mrs. Henry Vilas, Misses Dodworth, 
Sherman, Holmes, Corning, Harkness, Daniels, and 
the Misses Stimson. — Hotel Green Topics. 

The new annex of Hotel Green, which, by the way, 
is nearly as large as the main building and fairly 
rivals it in elegance, was formally opened yesterday 
(January 16th). The affair was much in the nature of 
a grand ball, and was attended by representatives of 
some of the best families in Southern California as well 
as visitors from abroad, all of whom feel a pride in 
the beautiful and substantial hostelry which has been 
erected in the Crown of the Valley. 

Late arrivals at the Hotel Green are Addison D. 
Kelly of Chicago, R. T. McCready of Pittsburg, Mrs. 
Geo. W. Newburg of Chicago, and C. T. Anderson of 
Reading, Pa. 

Others who have taken apartments at the hotel for 
the season are : Mrs. B. Rush Wendell and Mrs. Ten 
Eyck Wendell of Cazenovia, N. Y., A. G. Milbank of 
New York City, N. Field of Manchester, England, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Landes and two daughters of Port 
Townsend, Washington, and Dr. Hennig of Chicago. 



Santa Monica. 

The first season of Hotel Arcadia as a winter resort 
opens auspiciously with numerous autographs on the 
register, among which are Mrs. F. B. Hinckley and 
maid of San Francisco, Mr. A.J. Lend rum and wife 
and Mr. Scott McDonald and wife of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, Rev. A. P. Saunders of Wytheville, Va., Mr. 
and Mrs. H. W. Mitchell of Pueblo, Colorado, and Mrs. 
E. F. Hurlburt and Miss Jennie Hurlburt of Pasa- 
dena, accompanied by their friend Mrs. Irving of 
Chicago. 

The Santa Monica Improvement Club is organizing a 
campaign for aggressive systematic work in making the 
most of Santa Monica's attractive features and elimi- 
nating so far as possible the few drawbacks. 

A complete and thorough sewer system has just been 
put in operation, a new pleasure wharf and plank 
walk built on the beach, and in inviting patronage as 
an all-the-year-round resort Santa Monlcans feel that 
their efforts must not be nullified by neglect of even 
obscure localities. It is understood that the Improve- 
ment Club has offered a premium of $50 for the best- 
kept residence grounds, and $25 for the second best. 

Miss Henrietta Crossman, Chas. Dickson, Manager 
Spencer and wife, with others of the " Mistakes Will 
Happen Company," spent a delightful day at Santa 
Monica recently. 
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KINNEY COUNTY, TEXAS. 

A GREAT GRAZING COUNTRY. 

In the extreme southern portion of the county 
of Kinney, the pride of all the prairies, one hundred 
and thirty-three miles west of San Antonio, and 
thirty-five miles north of the Mexican border, is sit- 
uated the town of Spofford, known throughout 
Southwestern Texas as the gateway to the Repub- 
lic of Mexico, as the distributing point for the 
Government post at Fort Clark, as the headquar- 
ters for the itinerant stockmen en route from their 
monthly tours of cattle inspection, and as the point 
of distribution for the various ranches located in 
Kinney, Malverick and Val Verde counties, Texas. 

Fort Clark, located on the outskirts of the pic- 
turesque village of Brackettville, is probably the 
most modern of all the posts at present in the Gov- 
ernment's possession. It is here that Uncle Sam 
keeps in reserve more than twelve hundred of his 
intelligently aggressive and formidable soldiers, 
who afford ample protection to citizens residing on 
Texas-Mexican border, and on whom he may call 
to suppress any internal uprising or assaults of 
foreign foe. 

The 23d Texas regiment, under command of 
Colonel Smythe, at present encamped at Fort Clark, 
is composed entirely of volunteers. The troops are 
required to drill six hours per day and at their pres- 
ent rate of progress and improvement they will 
soon deserve to be classed as regulars. The regi- 
mental band, which daily discourses National airs 
and appropriate selections, is a source of sincere 
pleasure to the numerous visitors to the post, 
especially to the young lady habitue" who is so 
prone to do homage to the soldier. 

The cattle business is, of course, the principal 
industry of Southwestern Texas, and the vast 
acreage of prairie land comprised in the prosperous 
county of Kinney is utilized almost exclusively for 
this purpose. Upon the immense plains thousands 
of cattle are yearly grazed until their condition 
having become sleek and prime, they are driven in 
herds to Spofford, loaded in stable cars and for- 
warded to the various markets. There is just as 
much system to be seen on the successful ranch 
as there is in the management of a railroad, or the 
operation of a watch factory, and a month or six 
weeks spent with the cowboy, affords to the un- 
initiated, not only a decidedly novel experience, but. 
likewise, enables any one to acquire knowledge and 
accumulate information, the benefit of which is 
material especially to those engaged or interested 
in agricultural pursuits. An ordinary ranch con- 
sists of 25,000 to 100,000 acres, inclosed by a wire 
fence. The general foreman, having supervision, 
subdivides the ranch into sections. Each of these 
subdivisions, or sections, is placed in the im- 
mediate charge of a number of cowboys whose 
duty it is to see that the cattle find grass and water. 
The cowboy must also " ride the fence " at stated 
periods each week to see that it is intact, thus not 
only preventing the escape of any of their " hoofs 
and horns," but also precluding the possibility of 
depredations, for the cattle thief is not yet absolutely 
extinct 

The calves, usually dropped in the spring, are 
rounded up and driven into the corral when about 
six months old, where they are branded and are 
then turned loose on the range to feed and fatten. 
When ten months or a year old another round-up 
is made and the heifer calves are driven to the ship- 
ping point and forwarded to the market. The male 
calves are usually grazed until three or four years 
old before being offered for slaughter. Texas 
beeves are marketed principally during the spring 



when there is a deficiency of cattle on the ranches 
of the Northwest At this season the ranches 
located in the territories and Northwestern States 
are unable to supply either grain or grass-fed 
beeves, and, therefore, the cattle which have been 
flourishing on the prolific grass and nutritious mes- 

?iuite bean of the Texas prairies are eagerly sought 
or and bring a handsome premium. 

The climate of this section is very agreeable and 
it is a fine sporting ground. It is the home of turkey 
and deer and the haunt of the coyote and panther, 
with frequent streams in which are an abundance 
of the various specimens of the finny tribe which 
the true sportsman will find an attraction. 

Probably the most attractive place in Kinney 
county is Silver Lake, twenty-five miles due north 
of Spofford, reached by a most magnificent drive, 
leading via both Brackettville and Fort Clark. 
The lake Is so full of fish that to bait your hook you 
must hide behind the dam, which is three hundred 
yards, in width and two miles long. It is sur- 
rounded by a gorgeous grove, the trees of which 
have grown sturdy and massive with age, and their 
many branches projecting gracefully from the enor- 
mous trunks afford such protection that the fisher- 
man may spend the entire day in this favorite 
pastime without having experienced the slightest ill 
effects. The medicinal properties of the Silver 
Lake spring are so well known and appreciated in 
this immediate vicinity, that even the comparatively 
crude accommodations with which its visitors 
must contend has no tendency to deter those who 
are seeking a restoration of health. The visitors 
to this charming resort are gradually increasing 
and it is confidently predicted that in a few years 
these waters will be famous and their medicinal 
properties duly recognized and appreciated. 

O. W. Ziuhl, 
<Agsnt S. V. Co., Spofford, Texas 



discovery of an aztec temple 
at El Paso. 

Press dispatches chronicle the discovery at EI 
Paso of the remains of an Aztec temple. It is said 
the discovery was made by Dr. Leo Berson, a 
graduate of Oxford University and an archaeolo- 
gist of note, who is connected with the preparatory 
university at the City of Mexico. 

At his own solicitation he was sent by the 
Mexican government to search for the remains of 
an Aztec village, which he learned from ancient 
records in the archives of Mexico were situated 
somewhere near El Paso on the left bank of the Rio 
Grande. 

Recently he unearthed several stones covered 
with hieroglyphics within the corporate limits of 
the town, and at a depth of ten feet a wall of solid 
masonry was uncovered. Dr. Berson is confident 
he has discovered the Aztec temple, and expects to 
unearth many valuable relics. Should his expecta- 
tions be realized the discovery will be one of the 
most extraordinary and interesting ever made in 
America. 

The Theatres of New Orleans. 

The Mardi Gras visitor to New Orleans on pleas- 
ure bent, will find among other amusements, six 
splendid theatres: the new Kiaw and Erlanger 
temples of Thespis "The Tulane " and the " Cres- 
cent,' ' recently erected on the site of the old and 
historic buiiding formerly the Tulane University; 
the Academy of Music ; St. Charles ; Grand Opera 
House and the magnificent French Opera House, 
the latter described elsewhere herein. 
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Denting, N. M. : Ten carloads of apples have recently been 
shipped from the vicinity of Deming, principally to Denver. Colo. 
New Mexico may yet be heard from as a producer of fruit. 

Yuma, Arii. : The citizens of this place are considering the 
question of constructing an addition to the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way bridge to be used by wagons. It will cost about $15,000.— 
U. S. Govt. Advertiser. 

Honolulu, H. I. : Plans are well under way for a coaling station 
at Honolulu for the U. S. Navy. Piers and slips will be con- 
structed for Immediate use. In advance of the work to be done later 
in developing the Pearl Harbor reservation. 

Albany. Or. : Bids have been asked for by the county officers 
for remodeling and Improving the courthouse here. 

Sacramento, Cat. : Work will be commenced early in the spring 
on a new ten thousand dollar steel drawbridge near Walnut 
Grove. 

Uvalde, Tex. : The Uvalde National Bank has been organized 
with a capital of fifty thousand dollars. 

El Paso, Tex. : An Issue of fifty-one thousand dollars In bonds 
for municipal improvements has been authorized. 

Albambra, Cal. : An electric railway connecting Alhambra with 
Los Angeles is projected, and recent developments indicate that 
construction will be commenced soon. 

Lompoc, Cal.: It Is stated that the gypsum mines located near 
Point Sal will shortly be reopened. These mines have been 
closed for several years, owing to the Importation of gypsum from 
Mexico. The Mexican gypsum mined by peon labor was taken 
as ballast by homeward-bound schooners, and could be laid down 
In San Francisco cheaper than the local product. The protective 
tariff now makes possible the reopening of these mines. 



Railway Notes. 

Press dispatches state that the Los Angeles and 
Pasadena Electric Railway, operating a local service 
in the city of Pasadena and a through line between 
Altadena and Los Angeles, has been purchased by the 
same syndicate that recently acquired the street 
railway system of Los Angeles. It is understood that 
the syndicate is composed of capitalists who have 
large holdings in the Southern Pacific Company. 

It is expected that a Pullman sleeping car will soon 
be placed in service on the " Shore Line*' of the 
Southern Pacific between San Francisco and Surf, for 
the accommodation of tourists who choose this line 
en route between San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
because of the number of old Spanish Missions located 
near it, and because of the charming scenery viewed 
when passing over the Santa Ynez Mountains on the 
stage line connecting Santa Barbara and Surf. 

As the train service is so arranged as to give a daylight 
ride between San Francisco and Surf southbound and 
between Paso Robles and San Francisco northbound 
the car will be operated somewhat as a parlor car, 
seat fare only being charged to occupants between 
those points in the direction named. The car will 
also afford comfortable sleeping accommodation for 
passengers arriving at Surf from the south in the 
evening and proceeding north the following morning, 
and for this service the usual charge will be made. 

In pursuance of its established policy to maintain 
the equipment of its lines according to the best 
standards, the Southern Pacific Company has just 
placed orders for twelve new tourist sleeping cars that 
in some respects will be different from any other cars 
of their class. They will have the latest style wide 
vestibule, be lighted with Pintsch gas and mounted 
on steel-tired paper wheels. Altogether thev will 
afford quite the best accommodations yet provided for 
holders of second-class tickets. 



Southwest Mining Notes. 

John Evans, one of the original discoverers and 
locators of the celebrated Pilares mine, south of Bis- 
bee, A. T., in the State of Sonora, Mexico, recently 
conferred with Embassador Clayton in regard to the 
stealing of his claim by some Mexican officials, and 
this matter has been referred to the State Department 
at Washington. The probabilities are that Mr. Evans 
and his partners will recover possession of this prop- 
erty. 

A large body of Wolframite has been discovered 
near Stein's Pass, Arizona, by Messrs. Evans, White 
and James of El Paso. This find is especially impor- 
tant in view of the recent rise in prices paid for this 
mineral. 

Under the operations of the newly formed Patholes 
Mining and Milling Company, the old Patholes mine 
near Picacho is proving a money-maker. Four two- 
stamp mills are continuously at work, running through 
forty- four tons every twenty-four hours. 

Machinery will soon be put in for sawing and polish- 
ing the onyx in the Big Bug quarries between Prescott 
and Phoenix, Arizona. 

A telephone line has recently been constructed from 
the United Verde mines at Jerome, A. T., to Prescott. 

New machinery has been erected at the Vekol mine, 
near Casa Grande, Arizona. Although heretofore 
mined by crude methods, the Vekol has proven a very 
valuable property. 

The Old Boot Mining Company, located fifteen 
miles south of Red Rock station, has resumed opera- 
tions and is turning out a carload of copper bullion 
per week. 

A big smelting plant has recently been installed bv 
the Spenazuma Mining Company north of Bowie, Ari- 
zona. Three 55 horse-power boilers are among the 
equipments. 

A smelter has been erected at the Azunte mine, 
a few miles south of Tucson, Arizona. 

At Crittenden, on the line of the N. M. & A. R. R., 
south of Benson, some very valuable copper properties 
have been sold to Eastern capitalists, who intend to 
press development as rapidly as possible. 

A large copper deposit has recently been discovered 
four miles south of Nogales, in the State of Sonora, 
Mexico. It is understood that this deposit belongs to 
Mr. W. A. Clark of the United Verde Copper Company, 
and that he purposes to develop this property ana 
will probably build a railway from Nogales to the 



Long Trip for a Tiny Tot. 

The watchful care for the comfort of ladies and 
children given on the personally conducted excur- 
sions of the Southern Pacific is shown by the fol- 
lowing extract from an article which appeared in 
the San Francisco Examiner of August 16th last, 
under the above caption ; and the subjoined tele- 
gram: 

"She is just a wee bit of a flaxen-haired tot, not yet 
five years old. The little girl arrived here last night 
from Jackson, Mississippi, from which place she jour- 
neyed alone. When the little girl parted from her 
mother last Thursday afternoon at Jackson there was 
sewed to the hem of her frock a tag bearing the in- 
scription, 'Bessie Wilcox, from Mrs. Lulu Wilcox, 
Jackson, Mississippi, to A. C. Marks, San Francisco, 
California.' This tag was on the child's dress when 
Mr. Marks took possession of her at Oakland. When 
Bessie left Jackson she was placed in charge of Con- 
ductor Charles Sloat, who looked after her welfare as 
far as New Orleans. On her ai rival at that city H. A. 
Abbott, the ticket agent of the Southern Pacific, placed 
her in the care of A. G. Jones, a re pre? entative of the 
Sunset line, who kept a watchful eye on her until she 
was met by her uncle. " 

Telegram from General 'Passenger Agent Morse to General 'Pas- 
senger Agent T. H. Goodman: 

T. H. G. New Orleans. 8-m. '98. 

San Fran. 

Your wire 3d. Bessie Wilcox left here In 
tourist car on No. ao last night. In care of Conductor. 

S. F. B. MORSB. 
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Where the Burden Has to Fall. 

{From an address delivered by H. P. Robinson at the 
National Currency Convention, Omaha, Neb., Septem- 
ber is, 1898.) 

Of the gross earnings of the railways of the 
country it may be said in round numbers that in the 
year 1896-97 officials of the companies received 
about $12,000,000. The stockholders got $57,000,- 
000 in dividends. The employes got $453,000,000. 
When earnings fall off by $185,000,000, as they did 
that year, it is quite certain that that amount can- 
not be saved out of the $12,000,000 paid to the 
higher officials. It cannot be saved out of the 
$57,000,000 paid to stockholders. There is only 
one direction in which the bulk of it can be saved, 
and that is out of the $453,000,000 paid to labor. 
It is labor that must bear the burden of any serious 
diminution in earnings or any serious increase in 
the burden of expense. I wish to impress on every- 
one who hears me, and everyone who reads this, so 
strongly that it can never be forgotten, the fact 
that, while there are many other interests involved 
in the prosperity of the railways, the interest of 
labor in thatprosperity immeasurably overshadows 
all others. The first great interest in the railways, 
of course, is that of the nation— the interest of the 
American people who depend upon the railways for 
their commerce, their travel and their communica- 
tion. That interest, however, is only an indirect 
one, inasmuch as the people have no fear that 
whether the railways are prosperous or not they 
will ever cease to be operated. Of the direct in- 
terests, that of capital is large. Fifty-seven mil- 
lions of dollars a year of dividends is a considerable 
sum of money, even though it represents only a 
small return on the capital invested. The officials 
of the companies also have a large interest individu- 
ally in the prosperity of the companies to the 
extent that their salaries amount in the aggregate 
to $12,000,000 a year. The manufacturers of rail- 
way supplies and the dealers in materials are inter- 
ested also, to the extent of the manufacturers' or 
middlemen's profits on some $300,000,000 or $400,- 
000,000 a year. But all these interests dwindle 
into insignificance as compared to the colossal in- 
terest of labor, which receives upward of four hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars a year in the form of 
wages to about 000,000 men. These men have their 
families, and with them they constitute about 5 per 
cent of the population of this country. About one 
person in every twenty is directly dependent on the 
railway companies for support and livelihood, and 
that support and that livelihood are jeopardized by 
everything which affects earning power or increases 
the burden of the companies. 




DISTRIBUTORS. 

Railways are the great distributors of passengers 
and freight, and they are likewise the greatest dis- 
tributors of money. Unlike banks, railways never 
hoard money. Wherever the railways go, they 
give employment to labor, help industry, and 
encourage trade. Every month the pay car of the 
railway companv goes forth and scatters money at 
each station. Every shop, every factory, every 
business gets some, including the butchers, the 
bakers, the clothing store, and so on, all becoming 
recipients of the millions annually distributed in 
this way by our railways. Thus, when a laboring 
man, a tradesman or a farmer votes to reduce the 
income of the railways below the point where the 
property can be kept up, he is Indirectly reducing 
his own wages, throwing himself out of a job, in- 
juring his own business, or, as in the case of the 
larmer, destroying the home market for his products. 



"I think I know now," said the soldier who was making a 
determined effort to masticate his first ration of army beef, "what 
people mean when they talk of the sinews of war." 

Teacher—" Why is it wrong to have two wives ?" 
Tommy—" 'Cos no man can serve two masters." 

Bert—" What ? Resigned the position I got you as collector 
for Jones?" 

Syd— " You bet ! Why, I owed money to most of the men he 
sent me to dun." 

" Say, mister, would you give a nickel to a man who never told 
a He?" 

" Oh, go 'way ; what are you giving me ?" 

"It ain't fer me, mister; It's fer me deaf-ani-dumb brother." 
—AT. W. Magazine. 

Seeker— I wonder how Jonah felt when the whale swallowed 
him? 
Sageman— Down in the mouth, of course. 

Business Man (disconsolately)— My affairs are In such a con- 
dition that there Is no prospect of straightening them out. I wish 
I could find some quiet spot, some place unknown, where I could 
hide myself for a couple of months. 

Business Manager of Newspaper— Why don't you advertise for 
such a place? 

Little Louise, from Boston, was struggling alternately with her 
arithmetic and her natural history lessons for the morrow without 
making much headway. Finally she exclaimed : " I wish I were 
an Australian rabbit I" "An Australian rabbit !" said her mother, 
" why do you wish you were an Australian rabbit?" " Because 
they multiply so rapidly," was the reply.— San Francisco Argonaut. 

" That's a fine, solid baby of yours, Mlddieton," said a friend 
who was admiring the first baby. "Do you think he's solid?" 
asked Mlddieton, rather disconsolately. " It seems to me as If be 
were all holler." — Stray Stories. 

Haryrlck— " My boy Josh Is orful small fer his nge." 

Hedgrow— "You alius wuz lucky. I hey ter pay full railroad 
fare fer Eben." 

The Poet (insinuatingly)—" Don't you think we would make a 
good couplet?" 

She (coyly)—" I'm not averse."— Brooklyn Life. 

Professor (at last lecture of the term): "The examination 
papers are now In the hands of the printer. Are there any ques- 
tions to be asked on the examinations ?" 

Voice (from the rear): " Wh/s the printer?"— Yale Record. 

One boy met another who had a suspicious redness about the 
eyes and a droop at the corners of his mouth. 

" Say," said the first boy. " I heard your father was on a ship 
once." 

The other quenched a sob and nodded. 

"Was It a whaler?" 

" Yes, It was. And you bet he learned the business good too." 
—Detroit Tribune. 

Teacher (to new scholar)— " Now. Mary, I'll give you a sum. 
Suppose that your father owed the butcher $13 17, $11 13 to the 
baker, $27 08 to the coal merchant, $15 10 to the landlord—" 

Mary (confidently)— "We should move."—//. O. Times-'Dem- 
oct at. 

"What appears to be the matter with your father ?" Inquired the 
doctor, as he hastily put his clothes on. " He's got the plum- 
bago," replied the boy. " I think that's what maw says It Is." 
" Pain In the small of the back, I presume?" said the doctor. 
" No. sir ; he hain't got no small of the back. My paw weighs 
284 pounds/' — Chicago Record. 

Mrs. Cobwlgger— " What kind of a stocking would you like to 
hive to bang up for Christmas?" Freddie — " Well, ma, I'm not 
particular about Its being all wool, but I would like to have H a 
yard wide/'—; Judge. 
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PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS. 
Southern pacific Company. 

J. C. STUBBS, Third Vice-President / Saw Francisco, Cal*. 

E. HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager New York, N. Y. 

PACIFIC SYSTEM. "" 

T. H. GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent San Francisco, Cal. 

R. A. DONALDSON, Assistant General Passenger Agent San Francisco, Cal. 

J AS. HORSBURGH, JR., Assistant General Passenger Agent San Francisco, Cal. 

H. R. JUDAH, Assistant General Passenger Agent San Francisco, Cal. 

G. W. LUCE, Assistant General Passenger Agent Los Angxlrs, Cal. 

C. H. MARKHAM, General Passenger Agent, Lines in Oregon Portland, Or. 

ATLANTIC SYSTEM. 

C. W. BEIN, Traffic Manager New Orleans, La. 

S. F. B. MORSE, General Passenger Agent New Orleans, La. 

F. S. DECKER, Assistant General Passenger Agent New Orleans, La. 

L. J. PARKS, General Passenger Agent Houston, Tex. 



AGENTS OF THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 



ANTWERP. BELGIUM.— 11 Rue Chapelle de Grace. 

RUD. FALCK — General European Passenger Agent 
ATLANTA, Q A 

H. W. NA THAN Commercial Agent 

BAKER8FIELD, CAL. 

C. H. FAIRCHILD Commercial Agent 

BALTIMORE. MD.— 800 E. German Street. 

B. B. BARBER Agent 

BOSTON, MA88.-0 State Street. 

E E. CURRIER New England Agent 

BUFFALO, N. Y.-Room 280 Ellioott Square. 

W. J. BERG Traveling Passenger Agent 

€mCAOO, ILL.— 238 So. Clark Street. 

W.G. NEIMYER.. General Western Passenger Agent 
COtCnsnSATL OHIO.— Chamber of Commerce Building. 

W. H. CONNOR Commercla) Agent 

CITY OF MEXICO. 

G. R, HACKLEY Commercial Agent 

<JOVINA, CAL. 

B. F. COONS Commercial Agent 

DENVER, COLO.— 1112, 17th Street. 

W. K. MCALLISTER. General Agent 

BAQLE PASS.TEX. 

C. K. DUNLAP..Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt., M. I. R. R. 
EL PASO, TEX. 

T. E.HUNT Commercial Agent 

FRESNO, flAT. 

S. F. BOOTH District Passenger Agent 

GAL VBSTON, TEX. 

J. R. CHRISTIAN Commercial Agent 

HAMBURG. GBRMANY.-4-8 Karlsburg. 

RUD. FAL CK. . . .General European Passenger Agent 
HAVANA. CUBA. 

G ALB AN & CO Agents 

er Agent 

al Agent 

al Agent 

...Agent 

er Agent 
ir Street 
er Agent 

er Agent 

>n Agent 

al Agent 

_ er Agent 



.-214 Dooly Block. 



. _, TBNN.— 4 Noel Block. 

. R. O. BEAN Traveling Passenger Agent 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

H. B. ABBOTT City Passenger Agent 

NEW YORK, N. Y.-849 Broadway. 

L. H. NUTTING Eastern Passenger Agent 

OGDBN, UTAH. 

C. A. HENRY Agent 

PASADENA. GAL. 

I. N. TODD Commercial Agent 

South Third Street. 

Agent 

ark Building. 

77. Agent 

District Passenger Agent 

Agent 

Commercial Agent 

Wynhaven, S. S. 

oral European Passenger Agent 

..Agent 

.General Agent 

— Passenger and Ticket Agent 

Agent 

fth Street 

Commercial Agent 

18 Market Street. 

General Agent 

& Santa Clara Streets 
Agent 

ot Freight and Passenger Agent 

Street 

— Traveling Passenger Agent 

rst Avenue. 

District Passenger Agent 

h Fourth Street 
Commercial Agent 

Agent 

ith Franklin Street. 

— Traveling Passenger Agent 

jiflo Avenue. 

District Passenger Agent 

. . . .Traveling Agent, M. I. R. R. 

R Commercial Agent 

neral Agent, Sunset Excursions 



Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by the Southern Pacific Company, 
and information concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be 
.obtained on application by letter or in person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific Company. 
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The New Train ! 




ALIFORNIA 



.TO.., 



Runs through on fast 
special schedule 



El Paso, 

Ft. Worth and 

Texarkana. 



CHICAGO. 

ST. LOUIS AHD THE 

EAST . . . 



H 

Summer 

Route 

for 

SKiitcr 

Cravel 



This new and palatial Pullman Veatibaled Train consists of 



Composite Car— 

Containing Reading, Writing and 
Smoking Rooms, Buffet, Barber 
Shop and Bath Room .... 

Compartment Car — 

Containing seven Private Compart- 
ments and Double Drawing Rooms 



Sleeping Cars — 

Containing twelve sections, State 
Rooms and Drawing Rooms . . 

Dining Car— 

In which all meals are served . 
a la carte 



Annex Sleeping Car through without change between 
San Francisco and Chicago 



f ROM SAN FRANCISCO 

Monday and Thursday 



FROM LOS ANGELES 

Tuesday and Friday 
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Mexico. 



EW NATION IN AN OLD COUNTRY. 



OF all the cou^fooCm the^jtfirld there is none 
more fascinatlngTrRnvMe^/co. There is none 
whose social development is more instructive, 
and, from the United States, there is no foreign 
land so easily reached. 

The beauty of Mexico lies in its picturesque 
scenery, its lofty volcanoes, its blue lakes among 
the hills and its rich forests crowded with tropical 
vegetation. Its charm rests with its stately 
churches, its thrilling history, and the variegated 
life of Its people. 

From the political side the study of Mexico is 
most instructive. Everywhere is the threefold 



sibe hope of any. Human life was almost without 
value, and brigandage everywhere stalked trium- 
phant Nowadays there is no country on earth 
where life and property are more secure than in 
Mexico. It is everywhere a land of law. A trav- 
eler may go from one end of Mexico to the other 
and find everywhere perfect courtesy, honest deal- 
ing and the shelter of just law. Many elements 
have gone into the " awakening of the nation " of 
Mexico, but the chief of these is the grand courage 
and noble firmness of Porfirio Diaz. He has made 
Mexico what it is. He holds Mexico " in the hollow 
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Cathedral, City of Mexico. ^ ^ /Tibbitw. Phc 

Zacatecas from the Railway Station. 
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On the Road to Market. 
Near Guadalajara. 
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mercial forces more effective, and its spread 
is heartily welcomed by the Government and 
by the better class of Mexicans. 

Its ultimate result will be to change Mexico 
from a paternal despotism to a self-govern- 
ing republic, and the end of the next century 
will see It an Anglo-Saxon republic instead of 
a Spanish one, and alongside of the red, 
white and blue will stand the green, white 
and red. Now and then some reactionist 
raises his voice against the new conditions, 
and calls for the social expulsion of the 
gringo, his language, his personality, his 
religion or his want of religion, and his 
money. The best of the Mexicans realize 
that they have something to gain from 
association with Americans. In like fashion 
Americans have something to learn from 
them. Among these lessons is that of per- 
sonal courtesy, and of conscientious devo- 
tion to affairs of state. 

Of the cities of Mexico, the great capital 
has most of historical and architectural Inter- 
est and least of personal comfort. Its loca- 
tion Is so high in the thin air that; a 
prolonged stay is physically painful. Its 
surroundings of half-drained lakes give a 
chill to the air like that of a cellar, and its 
defective drainage fills it with malarial dis- 
eases. But it has a noble cathedral, a 
stately castle of Chapultepec with one of 
the great views of the earth from its towers, 
a world-famous shrine (Guadalupe), a hun- 
dred stately and charming churches, a 
number.of ruined or abandoned monasteries 
, (Churubusco, San Angel, Hotel ;Jardin), 
and other things that will delight an artist 
or an antiquarian for a lifetime. But life is 
sad and severe in Mexico, and the people are 
shrouded in gloom. To the south of Mexico 
we find the sunshine of Cuernavaca. with 
Its! orange groves, coffee trees, Aztec ruins 
and perfect climate, where the joy of living 
is at its height the year round. Jalapa, beau- 
tiful and stately, with its red-tiled roofs, 
fields of Jiving green, its forests of tree ferns 
and giant wild figs and sycamores infringed 
with bromelia and orchids. Not far away 
is ,the wild gorge of Xico with its Texolo 
falls, worth going a thousand miles to see. 
These two stand first in beauty, but Orizaba 
is even more picturesque than either. The 
view down the mountain side on Maltrata is 
one to be remembered for a iifetime. Ame- 
cameca, cold and clear, with its famous 
church in the saddle of the mountain below 
the two volcanoes. Ramshackle old Tlax- 
caia, with the oldest and most interesting of 
all Mexican churches, should never be over- 
looked. It was a wild and stirring city once 
in the turbulent days which followed inde- 
pendence, but under its great fresno trees it 
Digitized by * " 
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has long since fallen in slumber. Puebla, white, 
clean, proper and precise, with the finest cathedral 
in Mexico, and a superb view of all four of the great 
volcanoes from the flat tops of any of its houses. 
All these lie to the southeast of Mexico, and, if 
you have time, which I did not, you may go still 
farther to Oaxaca, and the giant ruin of Mitla. 
Still farther east, dirty Vera Cruz rots in the hot 



A Market Place, City of Mexico. 

sun, its sole scavengers the busy Zapilotes. You 
may go there but you will not stay, for the air is 
full of whispers of the dread vomito. 

To the north of Mexico are many noble cities. 
Guadalajara, joyous and prosperous, where the 
girls are pretty and the cavaliers are noble, and 
where Pandaro, the Indian sculptor, can make your 
figure in terra cotta while you wait. Chapala, the 



beautiful, with its lake as blue as Como. Tula, 
with its Aztec ruins. Queretaro, with its wealth of 
opals and its memories of Maximilian's pitiful 
death. Leon, with its leather work. Aguas Cal- 
ientes, pretty town of hot springs and drawn work. 
Silao, rich and picturesque. Guanajuato, with its 
stately site, its flat houses crawling up the canyons 
and over the shoulders of its mountains ; beauty, 
squalor, poverty and wealth are touching 
elbows in charming Mexican fashion. Zaca- 
tecas, noble and miserable, with its gusty 
winds, its starved and shivering people, its 
flat- roofed houses and great rounded domes, 
the image of the cities in the holy land. 
Here you will find the acutest misery if you 
look for it, and if you do not it will look for 
you. Withai it has one of the most inter- 
esting of all churches, another Guadalupe 
(not Hidalgo), and in the orphan asylum you 
can find serapes of ail shades of red and 
green which you can buy to delight or 
astonish your friends. Of the places 1 have 
not mentioned, three which 1 did not visit, I 
should not miss again. There are Morelia, 
the splendid, when the winter sunshine is 
warm and strengthening, ancient Patzcuaro, 
with its fair blue lake, and Tzintzunzan, an 
Indian settlement which holds in its pretty 
church, never to be sold or bartered, the finest 
Titian in the world. Only those who have seen 
this painting, artists teli us, know what the color- 
ing of Titian was reaily like when Titian saw 
it. For only in the soft, gentle dry air of the 
Mexican plateau can the paintings of the masters 
keep the'tone the masters gave them. 

'David Starr Jordan. 



The Gila Valley, Globe and Northern Railway. 



The completion of this road to Globe was an- 
nounced in January SUNSET, and a celebration of 
the event was held at Globe with appropriate 
ceremonies on February 15th. 

The road, running northwest from Bowie, 
Arizona, passes through a number of prosperous 
towns and colonies. Solomonville, with about 800 
inhabitants, is the county-seat of Graham county, 
and a supply point of considerable importance to a 
very wealthy settlement. Safford, five miles distant, 
has 1,600 inhabitants, and is a growing city. It is 
a trade center for farming, mining and lumbering 
districts. The surrounding country is well adapted 
to grazing, and sustains vast herds of cattle. 

The nearby towns of Thatcher and Central are 
prosperous Mormon settlements. 

Further on, at San Carlos, is the agency of 
the Apache Indians, of whom there are some 5,000 
on the Reservation. 

The city of Globe, the terminal, has some 4,000 
or 5,000 inhabitants, and is situated in the center 
of an immense copper mining district. The princi- 
pal copper mines are the Old Dominion and the 
United Globe mines. Eastern capital is largely 
interested in these and other mines. Giobe is the 
county seat of Gila county, and is the base of sup- 



plies for the upper Giia country, and the towns of 
Catapala, Armer, Ton to, Rye, Payson, Pine, 
Strawberry, Young, Gentry, Newton, Sloans, 
McMilltonville and Champion. 

It promises soon to be one of the leading com- 
mercial, as it is now one of the leading mining 
centers of the territory. Men of enterprise and 
capital are interested in its development, and every 
prospect is for a prosperous future. 

Copper is the principal metal mined in that 
locality, over a thousand men being now engaged 
in that vocation. The completion of the G. V. G. 
& N. Ry. will give to copper mining and all the 
other industries as well a decided impetus, and 
men of enterprise, wishing to take advantage of 
the opportunities of a new country, may find it 
profitable to investigate its resources. 



If you are going to take advantage of the low 
rates for the N. E. A. Meeting at Los Angeles 
and tour the Pacific Coast, it will be to your 
interest to write to an agent of the Southern 
Pacific Company for beautifully illustrated 
pamphlets and folders descriptive of the grand 
scenery and pleasuring possibilities. 
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A Pacific Granary. 

STOCKTON, CAL. 



IN the beginning, the Maker of all things laid 
down an immense floor, in shape a long oval, 
and around it built a steep wall of mountains. 
Then He pegged the edges of His fairest, bluest sky 
to the mountain-tops and stretched over all the 
bright canopy. This is the great valley of Central 
California, through which, in long-drawn ribbons 
of looped silver, run the rivers Sacramento and 
San Joaquin, giving each its name to the half of 
the vast piain they fertilize and drain. 

In the center of this great valiey, with tributary 
arms of the bright San Joaquin thrown about it, 
stands the city of Stockton— the Gateway City- 
open door to the rich and picturesque old mining 
counties— Calaveras. Amador, Tuolumne,— those 
famous El Doradoes from which so many millions of 
gold have flowed, and do still flow, in that yellow 
Nile which fertilizes and invigorates the trade and 
civilization of the world— land of story and song ; 
land of romance and adventure; whose truthful 
chronicles read like the wild pages of the Arabian 
Nights ; land which not to have seen in all its 
solemn and glorious beauty of mountain and forest 
and vale and stream argues one a stranger to the 
noblest scenery under the sky. It is a half hundred 
miles from Stockton to the mountains of its tribu- 
tary mining territory. A branch of the Southern 
Pacific Railway carries the traveler comfortably to 



the foot-hills. Thence over the mountain roads and 
through the passes one ciimbs in the old-fashioned 
four-horse stages that are for all the world like a bit 
of color out of a Bret Harte romance of the early 
days. 

The wide, level plain on which Stockton stands 
is not without its own beauty and charm. The 
deep, rich soil is fertile of harvest, and under the 
favorable skies flourish, side by side, the grape, the 
olive, the almond, the fig and the wheat, the barley 
and the hardier grains and grasses and fruits. 
Where Nature does everything upon such a colossal 
scale, man imitates, and about Stockton agriculture 
is carried on along gigantic lines. Farms are baron- 
ies, ranches principalities, and wheat fields are 
undulating oceans of green, rippling under the 
wind's breath far beyond the farthest eye-shot. With 
this, there is no absence of the small farm ; for 
nowhere between seas can the man with moderate 
capital and the energy and grit to compel the soil 
to his will more certainly win bread from the 
earth than he can within sight of the spires of 
Stockton. Nature was in liberal mood when she 
fashioned this pleasant corner of the world, and she 
left plenty of room out-of-doors— room for millions 
of bread-winners. 

Not the least picturesque and interesting spectacle 
to be seen about the central city and commercial 



'The Ponderous Harvesters Cutting Swaths as Wide as a Streetway." 
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capital of the great valley of the San Joaquin is the 
sight of the annual grain harvesting. The song of 
the reapers is indeed unheard, and the rhythmic 
swing of the scythe unknown. But with a precision 
of powerful action that is in itself poetical, the 
ponderous harvesters— for the manufacture of which 
Stockton is famous— sweep through the miles upon 
miles of bending, waving grain, cutting swaths 
wide as a streetway,— harvesting, threshing, and 
leaving behind a long trail of sacked grain, ready 
for railway or mill. It is a triumph of mechanical 
achievement, transformed under the wizard spell 
of soaring sky and shining air and smiling earth 
into a poem of labor— the very Iliad of Agriculture. 
Naturally the vast output of its grain fields has 



of the Courthouse— one of the finest public buildings 
in the State— the delighted eye roams over what 
seems not so much a city as a greenwood bower, 
picturesquely fringed with long loops of shining 
water. The city has an air of restful repose ; the 
grateful, indefinable— but clearly recognizable- 
quality of homelikeness ; and nowhere in all the 
West will the man of the East find the conditions 
of life more to his liking. 

Theclimate of Stockton is equable and salubrious. 
As this is written— there lies a newspaper on the 
writer's desk, from the page of which stares an 
enormous heading, chronicling the destructive 
work of a tremendous blizzard which has the whole 
Eastern slope gripped fast with storms of snow and 
ice. The writer glances away 



posts or uic giuDC. 
It feeds alike hun- 
ger in Europe and 

Asia ; it is eaten at the same time in China, in 
Siberia, in the States of our own Union, and in the 
inlands of the Orient seas. They tell it with par- 
donable pride in Stockton that the very first thing 
picked up by the very first marine who set foot in 
the Cavite arsenal after Dewey's famous victory 
was a flour sack with the imprint of one of Stock- 
ton's mills. 

The scenic charm of Stockton— a charm em- 
phasized by its situation in the midst of a level 
unforested plain— is its trees. They were wise not 
alone in their own day— the men who laid out 
these streets years ago and planted the shoots that 
have thrived in the kindly soil until every thorough- 
fare, almost, is shaded and sheltered by thick 
foliage. From the high vantage point of the dome 



From Mill to Railway and Ship. 

and flowers are rioting in the cheerful sunshine. It 
is early February, and winter as the calendar says 
it, and yet here in the valley of the San Joaquin 
the beautiful words of Tennyson's ode to Spring 
alone express the charm of sky and air and earth : 



' Once more the Heavenly Power 
Makes all things new. 

And domes the red-plowed hills 
With loving blue ; 

The throstles have their wills. 
The blackbirds, too. 



" Opens a door in Heaven— 
From skies of glass 

A Jacob's ladder falls 
On greening grass. 

And o'er the mountain walls 
Young-Angels pass. 



■ Till at thy chuckled note. 

Thou hidden bird. 

The fairy fancies range. 

And, lightly stirred. 
Ring little bells of change 
From word to word." 
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eye marked well how Nature had here cleared a space 
a populous city. Doubtless, there came to him, too, 
sense of the restfulness of Nature here, the charm 
out-doors that binds one— once he has lingered here- 
f orever in chains of pleasantest memory. 

Where the pioneer built his camp-fire and drove the 
Indian and possessed the land, as the strong of hand 
have ever done the world over, now stands a thriv- 
ing community— like the Tarsus of Saul, " no mean 
city." In and out of its gates, carrying the prod- 
ucts of mine and field and orchard and vineyard 
and mill and factory, run the lines of the famous 
Southern Pacific Railway, the epitome of all that is 
enjoyable in safe, swift and luxurious travel. 

COMMERCIAL STOCKTON. 

Taking New York and San Francisco as the com- 
mercial capitals of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
Stockton is to the western slope about as Buffalo or 
Cleveland is to the eastern, in actual size it is, of 
course, inferior. I speak merely of relative im- 
portance. California is a vast domain, as yet 
thinly peopled. Actually, San Francisco is to New 
York about as one is to ten in size. With its 20,000 
inhabitants Stockton ranks high in the cities of the 
second class, and in the volume of business and the 
extent of tributary territory compares with cities 
much larger in the East. The city is very favorably 
situated for manufactures. A short railway brings 
here the cheap coal of the great Corral Hollow 
mines. A cheaper fuel is found in the natural gas 
wells which are abundant. In addition, electric 
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A Train Load of Harvesters. 




Southern Pacific Passenger Station, Stockton. 



Kower generated by the Mokelumne river, in 
e power houses near Mokelumne Hill, is trans- 
mitted and sold at low price to factories. Rail 
and river transportation afford cheap freight tariffs. 
The manufacture of harvesting and mining machin- 
ery keeps busy many large plants. Ship building 
is carried on successfully ; art pottery from the local 
works finds a high place in connoisseurs' esteem ; 
the creamery business is profitable ; and the output 
of the great Crown, Union and Sperry flour mills 
goes all over the world. One notices the absence of 
ore smelters in this peculiarly favorable location, 
and wonders that capital has overlooked such a 
promising enterprise. 

The grape, wine and brandy interests of this 
section are large. One winery— that of George 
West & Son— crushes 7,000 tons of grapes annually, 
and has a storage capacity of 1,400,000 gallons. 
The distrillery produces 7*000 gallons of proof 
brandy every twenty-four hours. The shipments 
of brandy from this single house are about two 
carloads daily. 

The grain area immediately tributary to Stockton 
is about 500,000 acres, of which 300,000 acres, In 
rough figures, are to wheat and the balance princi- 
pally to barley, with a little corn and oats. The 
tax returns show that there are in this county 
74.000 apricot trees, 66,000 peach, 20,000, pear 
85,000 prune; 120,000 almond, 13,000 olive, 8,000 
fig and 14,000 orange, lemon, walnut 
and cherry trees on cultivated areas. 
The olive orchards are peculiarly 
abundant in their yields, and safe 
and profitable investments. The 
public buildings of Stockton are fine 
structures. The Courthouse is the 
best building of the kind in the State 
—and California counties are not 
niggardly in this respect. The 
Public Library is a noble structure, 
a very beautiful building in stone 
and marble, and contains many 
thousands of volumes. It is free to 
all. 
The school buildings are in the 
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establishment of wholesale houses, which the city 
lacks, and in manufacturing enterprises into which 
the problem of cheap power largely enters. The 
city is so situated that it must grow, and it will long 
be a good field for legitimate investment. 

California is the Wonderland of the West, and 
he who journeys through should include Stockton 
in the itinerary. The Gateway City is indeed the 
door to a marvelously interesting region, and no 
"open sesame " is needed to swing the door inward. 
It stands always wide ajar on hinges of hospita- 
ble welcome. 

Phil. Francis. 



Apricot Drying Near Stockton. 



main creditable structures. 
The High School building 
is alone out of date. It 
will soon be replaced with 
a fine edifice. 

The church buildings 
are of a high order of 
excellence. The Metho- 
dist church edifice is in 
reality a cathedral, and 
would do credit to a city 
of ten times Stockton's 
population. There are 
strong denominations in 
the city, and they show 
their loyalty in brick and 
stone. 

Conservative, solid, 
substantial and cautious— 
that is one's impression 
of commercial Stockton. 
There is no question that 
here are many opportu- 
nities for profitable invest- 
ment — - notably in the 



Mills and Lumber Yards, Stockton. 



From Benson to Bocoachi. 



AN ACCOUNT OF A HUNTING TRIP OVER THE BORDER. 



BENSON, ARIZONA, Dec. 20, 1898. 
lo "Sunstt:" 

To " keep up with the procession " as well 
as for the needful rest from the activities of 
this new and rapidly growing country it is custom- 
ary for business men to spend one or more months 
of the year in rest and recreation in the neighboring 
State of California. 

This year 1 varied the routine by a camping trip 
in Sonora, Mexico. 

We left Benson on the third day of October, a 
party of four,— my son, my brother, the teacher of 
our public school and myself. We hired a team 
and a light wagon, and laid in a supply of provisions 
sufficient to last about a month. 

We started up the San Pedro river for the American 
and Mexican custom houses. I had previously 
had some correspondence with Gov. Corral of 
Sonora, concerning my trip, and he gave me a letter 
of introduction and recommendation to Mr. Sobarzo, 
the Mexican Collector of the port of La Morita. 

Our first day out led us past the famous, but now 
deserted, Grand Central, Boston and Contention 
mills, where all the rich ore that was mined at 
Tombstone in the early days was milled. The piles 
of tailings at each mill show that there was a very 
large amount of rock run through them and prob- 



ably many millions of dollars added to the 
world's supply of gold and silver. It is estimated 
that the camp of Tombstone produced forty millions 
of dollars. Fourteen years ago Tombstone was 
the best and liveliest town in the territory. It is 
now a city of the past, empty houses and deserted 
streets. 

The succeeding day we passed the ruined town 
of Charleston (an earthquake in '87 shaking down 
nearly every house in the town), and camped at the 
old town of Hereford, also another city of the past. 
Hereford was at one time the best town in Cochise 
county, but the moving of the American custom 
house away from the river killed the town. 

The San Pedro valley is well watered and is 
nearly all taken up by cattle ranches. Thousands 
of cattle are raised every year and shipped east and 
west to be fattened for the market. The last three 
seasons have been very profitable to the rancher 
in Arizona. 

At the American custom house we got a permit 
from the Collector of the Port which enabled us to 
return to the States, without paying duty on our 
team and outfit. 

At the Mexican custom house the guards ordered 
us to take everything we had in our wagon out 
and lay it on the platform of the custom house, this 
Digitized by VJiJOvLL 
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Ready to Start, Fronteras River. 

the boys proceeded to do while I went in and pre- 
sented my letter from Mr. Corral. As soon as he 
read it he ordered the guards to put the stuff back 
in the wagon, and stated that if it were not for the 
fact that we would be liable to meet guards in the 
interior he would not issue any papers for us. 
However, we received from him a permit to stay 
in the State of Sonora for thirty-one days, an 
unusually long time, the regular permit being for 
only about eight days. 

The road we took was that mainly traveled to 
Nacosari. the new mining camp of the Copper 
Queen Company. The first forty miles south of 
the line is not very interesting, or until the valley 
of the Fronteras river is reached, but beyond 
it is very interesting. We passed through the 
famous town of Fronteras, which in times past has 
had an evil reputation but is now a quiet adobe 
town, of perhaps one thousand people, principally 
supported by stock raising and the little mining 
that is carried on in the surrounding mountains. 

The Fronteras river valley is one of the prettiest 
valleys in northern Sonora, and offers many advan- 
tages to the farmer or the stockman. Itlies wholly 
within the free zone and no foreigner is allowed to 
receive title to any real estate. In order to become 
a land holder in this zone a person must become a 
citizen of Mexico. The land is principally owned 
by the Sonora Land Company and a French com- 
pany. The land which is still held by the govern- 
ment can be purchased very cheap, or at about the 
rate of twenty-six cents per acre. The two companies 
mentioned hold their land at a much higher rate, 
and I understand will not sell in tracts only to suit 



themselves. After crossing the line, the first camp 
we made was at an old deserted mescal-making 
plant, here we made bread and set the bread pan 
up against a tree to dry and went away without it 
—forgetting it completely, but through the influence 
of a letter which the Collector at the Mexican 
custom house gave me to the Presidente at Fron- 
teras I was enabled to get another pan, not at the 
stores, however, but from the Presidente who would 
not accept a cent in payment, but insisted that 1 
accept it as a favor to himself. 

We turned out of the main traveled road at San 
Nicholas Canyon, and drove up to a sawmill in 
the Purica mountains. Here we stayed for several 
days and had some very fine hunting, killing a 
couple of deer and a very large wild cat. The mill 
is owned and run by Americans, and the timber 
sawed is used in the mines in the vicinity. It was 
a very good quality of white pine. A burro train 
came in while we were there and took out a 
consignment of lumber for Compas. The long 
timbers were strapped in the form of a V on the 
burros' backs, with the point up in the air above 
their heads, the open ends dragging on the ground. 
It was a curious sight to see them wind their way 
down the mountain trails. 



The Custom House, ha. Morita. 



A Burro Train Packing Lumber from the Sawmills. 

From this place we went back to the San Nicholas 
Canyon and in that vicinity struck a flock of wild 
turkeys and got one ; hunted and prospected there 
for a couple of days and then went to the Movave 
mountains, and through the Movave Pass. We were 
not successful in securing any game in this vicinity 
and so pushed over the range to the Sonora river at 
the town of Bocoachi. Here a French company have 
put up a stamp mill and done considerable work, 
but we were told that the mill would not treat the 
ores for which it was built, and they had shut it 
down. We here purchased a few minor supplies 
and started up the river toward home. The road 
does not follow the river on account of its rough- 
ness, but goes up onto the mesa. It follows the 
valley, however, for about sixty miles, and is a 
well-kept and weil-traveled road, passing through 
the ranches of Mututikachi, Cerro Colorado and 
Janoverichi. After leaving the river we went to the 
Turkey Track Ranch, and were here royally treated 
by the cowboys. From this ranch we made a 
hunting trip into the Ajos mountains and had some 
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Sefior Miguel l^opez, Presidente Fronteras. 

fine hunting there. We killed three deer and shot 
at and saw about sixty more. Our second night's 
stay in these mountains brought the most exciting 
event of the whole trip. At about two in the 
morning a band of six large timber wolves attacked 
our camp and dog. We jumped out of our tent 
and opened fire on them with our Winchesters 
and succeeded in killing one. The others scattered 
out through the brush. 

These mountains are ahunter's paradise— abound- 
ing in deer, mountain lion, bear, wild turkey, lobo, 
or gray wolves, and fool quail. I neglected to 
mention that while we were in San Nicholas 
Canyon we saw a mountain lion one night skulk- 
ing round the camp and killed it. The next 
morning upon examination we found it was a large 
dog. 

From what we saw of northern Sonora I am led 
to say that it is one of the finest grazing countries 
that I ever saw. The valleys and mesas are 
covered with a rich, nutritious grass and well- 
watered, and there are many thousands of cattle on 
them. From the Ajos mountains we struck for 
home arriving here on the 6th of November, in time 
to vote. 



Take it all in all I do not know of a better country 
for a young man that is ambitious to gain a com- 
petency or make a fortune than Sonora. The 
country is new and offers great inducements in 
the way of agriculture, mining or grazing to any 
determined man with a fair amount of business 
ability, who will obey the laws of the country and 
mind his own business. Of course, he would have 
to put up with the discomforts of a frontier life in a 
foreign country, but who could not afford to do this 
to gain a snug fortune in a few years. 

We all enjoyed the trip very much . There was no 
danger from Indians, and I think we were in a 
country just as free from thieves as we would have 
been in the United States. It is certain we were 
not molested, and were treated very courteously 
by the natives wherever we had occasion to call 
on them. I hope to make another trip into that 
country some time and will then arrange to go with 
a pack outfit and not with wagon and teams. W ith 
a pack outfit one can go where he pleases, but 
with a wagon he is obliged to follow the road. My 
twelve-year-old son killed one of the deer on the 
trip and was the proudest little man imaginable 
when he found it was dead. 

F. S. Webster, 
Agent Southern Tacifte Company. 
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The Beet Sugar Industry 



in the Salinas Valley, California. 



The largest beet sugar factory in the world is 
nearing completion in Monterey county, California, 
a few miles from Salinas. This with the factories 
at Oxnard, Chino, Los Alamitos, Watsonville, 
Alvarado and Santa Maria in operation, and that 
projected for Fresno will raise the sugar production 
of California to very respectable proportions. 

The main building of the Salinas factory is 
strictly fire-proof, being built of brick and iron. It 
is five stories in height, five hundred and eighty- 
five feet long, and one hundred and six feet in 
width. 

The boiler room is an immense affair, contain- 
ing forty-eight boilers. From this aggregation of 



boilers two large iron, brick-lined, smokestacks 
rise to a height of two hundred and sixteen feet. 

There are, of course, a large number of other 
buildings connected with the factory and quite a 
town has grown up in the vicinity. 

The capacity of the factory will be three thou- 
sand tons of beets per day, and the output of sugar 
four hundred and fifty tons per day. 

It is understood that the plant and adjacent lands 
represent an expenditure of three million dollars. 

With sufficient rainfali to warrant the planting 
the immense acreage now being prepared for 
beets, a season of great prosperity for Salinas and 
the lower Salinas valley will ensue. 
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Coaching in California. 



A DAYLIGHT TRIP FROM SANTA BARBARA TO SURF. 



HOTEL DEL MONTE, Feb. 7, 1899. 
Editor Sunset : 

DEAR SIR— Since arriving here, from a rail and 
stage coast* line trip from Los Angeles, it has 
seemed to me exact information touching this 
picturesque route connecting the two great popula- 
tion centers of your State would be of value to the 
traveling public. 

At Santa Barbara much local information was 
obtained from a variety of sources, but none of it, 
nor all of it, covered the trip from start to finish. 

The obliging agent of the stage company, re- 
sponding to my situ qua non request for seat with 
the driver, said, " Very sorry, sir, but engagement 
of it has been made for several days to come. " 
Drawing upon a ripe experience, my answer in 
affected indifference was, " Well, book me for first 
vacancy, and, since I am stopping at Arlington 
Hotel, no need to hurry it up, it won't hurt me to 
wait" Thereupon, he remembered that certain 
clients from vicinity of Central Park, New York, 
had suggested delay, and he would see, did see, 
and then the name of your correspondent " led all 
the rest " for following day. 

The start was from Arlington Grand entrance at 
7 o'clock A. M. The vehicle, a thorough brace 
Concord, well suited to its duties, strong enough 
to eliminate all fear of collapse, easy riding, with 
leather-cushioned seats, so ample as to accommo- 
date three persons each, decked over and curtained 
against possible climatic frowns, but capable of 
being transformed into an observation room ; good 
accommodations here for nine, and two more with 
the driver. 

The team, four-in-hand, looking well, and prov- 
ing superior even to its promise, and this is true 
of all the changes ; the stock is good, and awakens 
no one's sympathy under suspicion it is over- 
tasked. The drivers were polite to all, competent 
and intelligent, and, so far as your correspondent 
was concerned, of the last importance— truthful,— 
of which there can be no doubt, as it was self-con- 
fessed. The total stage drive Is seventy-three 
miles. The section from Santa Barbara to Lompoc, 
sixty-four miles of it covered by four teams and 
two drivers, who meet midway, at midday for din- 
ner at Arroyo Honda (Pebble Brook), each taking 
the other's coach and returning to point of morn- 
ing start. From Lompoc to Surf is nine miles, 
over a macadamized road of superior quality, and 
a special team and coach is in attendance upon this 
part of the trip. 

Out of Arlington Court Yard, and up the well- 
metaled streets of Santa Barbara, in the early 
morning ; the first course is at right angles from 
the ocean, which for three or four miles is lost to 
sight, but reappears to remain until left again at 
Gaviota Pass during mid-afternoon. 

The team took and kept a spanking gait over 
the suburban highway, and in brief space drew up 
to a wavside postoffice called Goleta. The driver 
said *' Goleta is Spanish, and means schooner" 
(with furtive glance toward a window-pane painted 
picture of a large goblet foam-mounted). To me, 
it was suggestive of nothing desirable ; my ances- 
tral memory goes back, not to schooners, but to 
deep-sea tea-laden craft in Boston harbor; to be 
sure none of us were there, but we might have 
been, and are tea-totalers in pride of it. 



From here, to the right, diverges a romantic road, 
plainly seen winding its terraced way across the 
mountain range to Mission Santa Ynez and Los 
Olivos ; and a short distance northerly from Goleta 
the railway track of Southern Pacific Company is 
crossed near a station called La Patera. The driver 
said "Patera means goblet," but with a "schooner" 
so near, goblet would seem superfluous. Three 
miles beyond Patera is El wood, the present terminus 
of the line. The entire country from Santa Bar- 
bara to Elwood is one of the richest valleys it has 
ever been my happiness to see : abounding in all the 
productions of fruit cultivation and general farming, 
special emphasis being given to English walnuts 
and the olive. 

The soil is of great depth, and trees of all kinds 
show remarkable vigor. Outside the native forests 
of Australia, not elsewhere by me, has been seen 
such sturdy growth of eucalypti, as those bordering 
the lands of Elwood Cooper. For a long distance 
the stage road is in walled and canopied by them ; 
neither sky nor landscape visible, the boles large 
enough for milling uses, and topmost boughs two 
hundred feet above the base. 

This point, fourteen miles from Santa Barbara, 
is very nearly the valley limit, for a few miles far- 
ther, here and there may be seen beautiful parks of 
dark green-clad oaks, with fields of cereals and grass ; 
but the foothills of Santa Ynez begin to approach 
the ocean, narrow the arable lands, and limit right 
of way for staee or train. The road for most part 
is one hundred feet and more above tide water, 
giving broad views of surpassing beauty. On the 
right hand Santa Ynez range, chaparraled, but 
treeless, striped with earth-born pigments that have 
been uncovered and blended by winds from the 
ocean, and waters from the clouds; on the left, 
Santa Barbara channel, its blue, reflecting the azure 
of the sky ; and, in the clear light of the day en- 
joyed by me, the channel islands like a necklace of 
turquoise— Anacapa— Santa Cruz — Santa Rosa and 
San Miguel ; occasionally a sail, or the streaming 
smoke of a steamer could be seen, and schools of 
porpoises, and darkening clouds of gulls. 

Jehu, *' son of Nlmshi," said, " Whales are seen 
frequently by me:" none, however, were noted 
bv either of us on this trip, nor, in the enjoyment 
of other attractions, greatly wanted. 

Water courses from the nearby mountain range 
have cut huge cantles out of the land, precipitous 
and deep. The stage, with many a swift and 
graceful turn, winds down the sides, crosses a 
small stream, tree-bordered and melodious with 
linnet and other bird song, and with measured 
pace rises again to upper world. Barrancas, these 
deep chiselings— and the streams at the bottom, 
arroyos. 

On the general level but few houses or signs of 
life; but the barrancas are filled with prosperous 
homes; occasionally a highly ornamented and 
strikingly painted schoolhouse, in the upper world, 
so it can be seen, and create wonder where the 
pupils are to be found. 

At Naples, presumably named for the deep blue 
of its roadstead bay, no dwelling was in sight, but 
an imposing church of stone, and fine doorway 
arch, on most elevated roadway site. 
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There is a considerable hamlet of cultivated and 
ambitious people down in the barranca, who evi- 
dently want the church where it can be seen, and 
do some good. 

One of the passengers said, " None of the old 
folks would climb to it— but the girls were sure to, 
and the boys would swarm up there to protect the 
home-coming, from bears and sich." 

The dinner place, called Arroyo Honda, consists 
of a comfortable one-story farmhouse, and attend- 
ant orchard and garden ; across the Arroyo, at dis- 
tance of an arrow's flight, the important stage- 
barns and stables. 

This place is a barranca also, the hotel being 
about one mile from the ocean beach. 

The dinner was plainly served, but ample, and 
of excellent quality. 

The farther journey, in no essentials different 
from much of the way already traversed, but was 
far from monotonous, serving rather to confirm or 
to modify previous impressions. 

The mountain range draws more closely to the 
beach, and about two o'clock In the afternoon a 
newly constructed wharf, extending well into the 
ocean, and numerous freshly painted buildings at- 
tendant upon it, appeared on the stage road. 

The driver called the place " Alcatraz," and said, 
" It is location of the celebrated Alcatraz Asphaltum 
Works." 

Numbers of immense receiving, storage and di- 

Sesting tanks were in view, and a pipe line across 
le mountains, said to be thirty miles in length, 
and reaching the inland mines was pointed out. It 
was currently reported three millions of dollars 
have been invested in the enterprise. It Is a praise- 
worthy enterprise, and deserves the success it has 
achieved. 

About one mile distant, northerly, is the wharf 
and steamship landing known as Gaviota. 

Gaviota, it was explained to me, is the Spanish 
word for sea-guil, and one of these numerous, 
songless bipeds, having been shot by a soldier who 
accompanied a monk named Crespi, in missionary 
tour over this route In seventeen hundred and sixty- 
nine, the father named the mountain pass Gaviota, 
and here the road turns abruptly from the ocean, 
not again to be seen until it reveals itself at Surf. 

Gaviota Pass is a rift through an immense wall 
of forbidding granite. A small, complaining river 
occupies the lower space, and the stage road, at 
exceptional points, utilizes all else that is available. 

This section of the trip is of the shortest, does 
not cover more than one or two miles, when the 
driver (the new one acquired by even exchange, at 
Arroyo Honda) startles us as we thunder over a 
steel bridge, "this is the summit, and now it is 
down, all the way to Lompoc." 

The man should not be called untruthful ; theo- 
retically, he was right, after a fashion of his own, 
some portion of the drainage may have kept in line 
with stage progress ; but, as In average human life, 
so here, there appeared to be a fairly even distribution 
of ups and downs— ups in the lead. First and last, 
much had been heard by me of Gaviota Pass, as a 
trap in which bandits had lain in wait for their 
prey, in days long since passed Into criminal his- 
tory ; and of the famous ambuscade planned to 
entrap Fremont and his small party, en route from 
Monterey to Santa Barbara; the ambuscade fail- 
ing, by failure of the Pathfinder to walk into it, 
he marched southward inland, and crossed the 
mountain where we saw the road in the early morn- 
ing at Goleta (schooner). 

Having passed the steel bridge, the drive is 
through a rolling or mountain foot-hill woodland, 
instructive and interesting from every aspect or 
standpoint. 



At one place the stageway is barred by a gate, 
the first of half a dozen, that yield promptly to 
requesting hand. The first and last, thirty miles 
apart, mark the exterior lines of the great San 
Julian Ranch, a memory of baronial days; over 
this ranch, the stage road is strictly private ; 
usually in fine condition, and the drive over it, a 
thing to make one sigh for such an inheritance ; 
but our traverse had been preceded by a down pour, 
and in a few places we made haste slowly. Some 
parts have giant live oaks, that are incredible to 
knowledge by the ear ; sight only can reveal them ; 
and the downward run into Lompoc, covering a 
distance of four or five miles along the woodland 
bank of a river ; the horses shaking their heads 
and manes in excess of happiness ; with rays of 
setting sun gilding every object is the one expe- 
rience of a lifetime, and of itself, an ample guerdon 
for any real or Imaginary hardship on the trip. 

At Lompoc, a stop is made of half an hour, for 
dinner when wanted, and then in the gloaming, 
with change of vehicle and fresh team, the nine- 
mile avenue is taken for Surf. 

We had full moon, and shadows wandering 
away into the distance ; there was music of hoof 
beat, and whirr of wheels; melody without, har- 
mony within, and golden silence ; a symphony in 
which speech would have been discord. 

The first short journey of fancy, along the banks 
of Thessalian Pencius and the Vale of Tempe, had 
not ended, when the driver explosively cried out 
Surf! and there we were, the waters sweeping 
along the shore-line sands on the one hand, and 
well-lighted office and welcoming agent of Southern 
Pacific Company on the other. 

Not one of us did say— not one. could say, I am 
tired ; nor could we call the trip a hard one for any, 
not invalid. 

At Lompoc the stage agent said to us u You can 
go at once to Surf and find a Pullman car awaiting 
you ; or, you can stay over night here at the hotel, 
and go down with the mail at four o'clock in the 
morning. 

The Pullman has great attractive power over the 
average globe-trotter ; we chose it at once, and on 
arrival found it sweet and clean, and the porter, 
like a translation from our domestic staff, full of 
kindly offices and efforts to please. 

We slept within hearing of ocean's pulsating 
murmurs ; and the gentle rhythmic percussion of 
the waves on the shingly beach was our slum- 
berous lullaby. 

On first movement at train making in the morning, 
we were alert to inspect the country as we passed. 
Much of it, apparently, not greatly differing from 
the approaches to Monterey, as seen by us later ; on 
the one side Intermitting ocean sands, and, on the 
other, arable lands and home-making. 

The town of Guadalupe, near the crossing of 
Santa Ynez river, was a pleasant surprise; an 
active, up-to-date place of no mean proportions, 
with public buildings, churches, schools and other 
evidence of culture and right living , and surround- 
ing country, evidently in kindly, generous relation 
to those who occupy it ; and later, Oceano and an 
aroma of " Excelsior ;" and San Luis Obispo, and 
historic memories of holy men, many generations 
ago ; tonsured men , they also, who were not mocked 
of scoffers, nor told to, " go up old bald head," and of 
bears— who this time were eaten, and did not eat; 
since mockers were not; and the romantic pass 
across the Santa Lucia mountain spur to Santa Mar- 
garita ; and down the missionary river, Salinas ; 
into and out of Templeton, Santa Ysabel and Paso 
Robles and San Miguel and Salinas, and here at 
incredible Hotel del Monte. 

William Boardman. 
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Railway Notes. 



The Houston & Texas Central and Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Pe Railways have completed arrangements 
for the erection of a passenger station at Forth Worth, 
costing about $125,000. The building will extend 
through from 12th Street to 16th Street. The plans pro- 
vide for a two-story building of Thurber press brick, 
modern in every particular. The train shed will cover 
six tracks. 

It is stated that on the completion of the plant of the 
Mt- Whitney Power Company the Visalia and Tulare 
Motor road in Tulare couuty, California, will change 
its power to electricity and operate hourly trains 
between its terminals. 

Mr. B. B. Carson has been appointed Assistant 
General Baggage Agent for the Southern Pacific 
Company, Pacific System, with headquarters at San 
Francisco. The appointment is effective March 1st. 

The extension of the Sierra Railway of California 
from Jamestown to Sonora has been completed and 
operation of the line commenced February 25th. The 
Sierra Railway now operates forty- five miles of road. 



Seventy-nine Miles an Hour 

The accompanying engraving illustrates the wonder- 
ful possibilities of the camera in photographing 
moving objects. The view presented is of the famous 
Sunset limited train passing over a fine piece of rock- 
ballasted track near Warwick, Texas, at a speed 
of seventy-nine miles per hour. This phenomenal 
speed is for beyond the usual schedule, and was occa- 
sioned by a slight delay which had occurred on another 
division requiring increased speed to make up time 
lost 

The photograph was taken by H. J. Bishop of 
San Antonio, and the correctness of the speed 
rating is vouched for by Superintendent Martin of El 
Paso. Such speed is only possible on track of the 
standard adopted by Southern Pacific, where the 
ballasting, steel, ties, spikes, in fact every detail is as 
carefully specified as the materials and workmanship 
of a fifteen-story city block. 

In order to increase the capacity of their freight 
cars to meet the increased tonnage offering, the 
Houston & Texas Central R. R. Company is rebuild- 
ing six hundred pairs of trucks at the Houston shops. 
The undertaking is one of considerable magnitude, 
and has kept quite a large force of men busily em- 
ployed during the past fall and winter. 



Possibly the quickest freight time on record between 
New York and California was recently made by cer- 
tain shipments via Morgan line and Sunset Route of 
Southern Pacific Company. The fast steamers of 
this line conveyed the freight to New Orleans direct, 
where the arrangements for expeditious transfer are 
so extensive and complete that the dispatching of a 
full train load is frequently a matter of a few hours 
only. From New Orleans to the Pacific Coast the 
freight came through on time closely approximating 
that of passenger trains, with the result that the best 
time of all rail lines was beaten by several days, and 
the San Francisco consignees were considerably dazed 
upon receiving notice that the shipments were await- 
ing their orders in the yards at that city. 

The important additions to motive power equipment 
and the attention being given to maintenance of way 
on the Southern Pacific is evidence that similar results 
will be the rule in future. 

Mr. T. A. Graham has been appointed District 
Freight and Passenger Agent for the Southern Pacific, 
with headquarters at San Jose, Cal. 

The new shops of the 
Houston & Texas Central 
at Ennis, Texas, are nearly 
completed, and, when 
opened, will give employ- 
ment to about two hundred 
machinists. 

This company has just 

placed an order for one 

hundred palace stock cars 

of the standard pattern, 

for early spring delivery. 

The passenger equipment 

will also be increased by 

the addition of six chair 

cars, delivery of which is 

expected in June. The 

specifications for these call for cars sixty-six feet 

in length, over all, equipped with six-wheel Krupp 

steel-tired trucks, and lighted with Pintsch gas. They 

will be of latest design and contain smoking room and 

seating arrangements for fifty-six passengers. 

Mr. C. J. Steeple, formerly District Freight Agent 
for the Southern Pacific at San Jose, California, has 
been appointed District Freight and Passenger Agent 
at Seattle, Washington. 

A portion of the new equipment for "The Owl" 
(San Francisco and Los Angeles limited) has arrived 
and been placed in service. The Composite-Buffet 
Cars are most magnificent specimens of the car build - 
era handiwork. The cars were constructed by the 
Barney and Smith Company at Dayton, Ohio. 



Mr. J. T. Carothers, General Baggage Agent of the 
Southern Pacific, Pacific System, died at his home in 
Oakland, Cal, March 20th, aged sixty-two years. Mr. 
Carothers had been in the service of the Southern 
Pacific Company nearly twenty-seven years and in his 
chosen sphere was one of its most valued and capable 
officials, esteemed alike by his intimate associates 
and the higher officers of the Company. 
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SUNSET'S CREED: '"Publicity for the attractions and advantages 
of the Western Empire." 

In recent years consolida- 
TRANSPORTATION. tions of the railway lines of 
the United States into great 
systems and the forming of these systems into 
groups of closely allied lines have created highways 
of national importance, so that the " Pennsylvania 
Lines," " Vanderbilt Roads," etc., are almost as 
generally known and spoken of as understanding^ 
as the Smith ville and Jonesboro road might have 
been in 1880. 

With this popular acquaintance with the avenues 
of traffic has come a more intimate knowledge of 
the climates, productions and physical character- 
istics of the states they traverse, and yet it is doubt- 
ful if even a large per cent of those possessing this 
knowledge in the abstract would be able to name 
off-hand the most important transportation agency 
of America— or have an adequate conception of the 
unique position it occupies. 

Nearly all the great railway systems of the 
United States are located in weli-defined belts of 
latitude, that limit the variety of the products they 
are called on to transport and prescribe the method 
of operation. Certain groups are known as the 
grain lines, others as the coal roads, etc. 

But there is on* great railway in the United States 
that reaches from the extreme southern boundary 
almost to the northern border, and from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, from the 20th to the 90th degree 
of longitude, and 28th to 47th degree of latitude. 
In its course it crosses the highest mountains as 
well as plains below the level of the sea. in one of 
the eight states served by this line the temperature 
in a single day sometimes ranges from five degrees 
below zero to eighty degrees above, and in this one 
state the productions are quite as varied as the 
climate would indicate. 

This railway transports not alone the miscella- 
neous merchandise and those products confined to 
certain latitudes common to many other railways, 
but there originates on its lines the lumber, coal and 
hops of Oregon, the ores, fruits, grain and beet 
sugar of California, the wool, ores and live stock of 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona and New Mexico ? the rice, 
cotton and cane sugar of Texas and Louisiana, to- 
gether with a thousand and one other products of 
the states named. 

in addition it transports the manufactures of the 
East consumed in those states, and the imports at 
Pacific gateways of rice, tea and other Oriental 
goods, 

" The gold in the Ingots, the silk in the bales." 

The problems of construction, maintenance and 
operation of this railway are as diverse as the com- 
modities it transports. 

Special refrigerator cars for the fruits of Cali- 
fornia, ore cars for the mines, snow plows for the 



mountains, and water cars for the desert indicate 
the varied equipment required. 

The title of the most important transportation 
agency of America," belongs to this railway, not by 
reason of the volume of traffic (which is large) or 
the populations it serves, but because it is the only 
transcontinental railway under one management 
and control, because it is the chief railway on the 
entire western coast of the United States and of the 
states wherein its lines are located ; because it links 
communities from the Columbia river to the Gulf 
of Mexico in bonds of common interest, and brings 
together a wider range of natural and manufactured 
products than any other railway in the world. 

Allied with this great system of railways, and 
operated in conjunction with it, are steamship lines 
from New Orleans to New York and other Northern 
ports, and to Havana and to Central American 
ports ; in the Pacific from San Francisco to Honolulu 
and Yokohama, to Hong Kong and Manila. 

Are you familiar with this great railway and 
steamship system and the wonderful growth and 
prosperity in the states of the Southwest and the 
Pacific Coast ? 

With many, even the most 
CITIES OF THE traveled, the cities of the Pa- 
PACIFIC COAST, cific Coast are an unknown 
quantity, and the existence of 
any considerable number above the size of small 
towns is hardly realized. 

San Francisco— Los Angeles— Portland, these 
serve to fix the attention and designate locality when 
any greater degree of exactness is desired than ex- 
pressed in the terms,— the West, California, or 
Oregon. 

The great metropolis and seaport of the Pacific 
absorbs to a large extent the interest of visitors and 
those who afar off turn their glass westward for a 
moment. But the changing years which have 
borne so much to the West and transformed the 
city by the Golden Gate have witnessed quite as 
remarkable advances in the interior. 

Sturdy young manufacturing cities have blos- 
somed forth on the inland waterways, in the moun- 
tain passes and the great valleys. Robust, healthy, 
confident, as the accretions of years amplify their 
borders, the intellectual and artistic element keeps 
pace until with their tree-lined avenues, public 
buildings, schools, academies and tasteful homes, 
these minor cities fairly rival the metropolis in 
attractions of beauty as well as commercial in- 
terest. The traveler who does not visit them misses 
much and fails of comprehension of the greatness 
of Pacific Coast commonwealths of which they are 
important elements. 

The brief sketch, "A Pacific Granary," in this 
number and other papers in course of preparation for 
succeeding issues of SUNSET will serve as intro- 
duction to these flourishing communities which dem- 
onstrate that mere bigness is not essential to 
vigorous life. 

Commencing with the April 
BUSINESS number, and regularlv there- 

OPPORTUNITIES. after, a limited space in SUNSET 
will be devoted to brief but 
definite descriptions of business opportunities or 
industrial vacancies along the line of the Southern 
Pacific System. 

At one town a small banking business would 
prove profitable, at another a cannery is desired to 
utilize the product of adjacent orchards, at another 
additional hotel accommodations are needed. To 
bring these varied interests in connection with the 
manufacturer and investor, is the purpose of this 
new department. Not all the possibilities but only 
the most promising opportunities will be presented. 
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Food Products of California. 

Edittd by Prof. Cbas. H. Allen. 
ON THE USE OF CALIFORNIA FRUITS. 

SECOND PAPER. 

As has been heretofore stated these articles will 
be restricted mainly to cured fruits, as it is upon the 
preparation and use of these that most information 
is needed. 

Fruits are cured in three ways. They may be 
heated, or partially cooked, Immersed in sugar 
syrup, and then sealed so as to exclude the air. In 
this condition they will keep for a lone time with 
little if any deterioration. This is denominated 
canned fruit. 

Both the preparation and transportation of this 
fruit is somewhat expensive, and the price at which 
it must be sold precludes its use as an article of 
diet, restricting it to a mere relish, under the 
general name sauce. Immense quantities of canned 
fruit are put up in California, and the sale extends 
to almost all parts of the civilized world. 

The greater part of the fruit crop of the State is 
cured by desiccation, the sugar evolved in the pro- 
cess — fruit sugar— aiding greatly in its preserva- 
tion. This sugar, in raisins, figs and sometimes 
prunes and other fruits, appears on the outside of 
the fruit, as a kind of covering, or within the fruit 
in granules. This is denominated dried fruit, but 
this is a misnomer, as the drying or desiccation is 
only one part of the process of curing. 

The preparation of this fruit is not expensive, its 
transportation is easy, and if properly cared for it 
will keep indefinitely. This is the fruit that should 
be used as food, not as a mere relish. Containing 
all the nutrition of the ripened fruit, with even a 
greater amount of sugar from the changes in the 
starch product in the process of curing, It is both 
wholesome and nutritious. 

A small quantity of fruit is cured by cooking it 
in sugar and then desiccating it until the sugar 
coating, on the outside, preserves it. This is called 
glac6d fruit. It is expensive, and in its preparation 
the fruity flavor is nearly lost. Its chief use is as 
a confection. 

Only the fruit cured in its own sugar, by desic- 
cation, can ever cut much of a figure as a food prod- 
uct, and the use of this, both as a matter of health- 
fulness and of economy, should be largely in- 
creased. 

There is often a feeling that the use of this fruit 
should be relegated to the cheap boarding-house. 
This is a great mistake, for when it is properly 
cooked and served most persons greatly prefer it to 
the best of canned or giaced fruit. 

Before entering upon the discussion of Its prep- 
aration for the table one other distinction must be 
recognized. Commercially this fruit is quoted as 
evaporated or sun-dried. The former term is used 
in speaking of fruit that has been bleached, and the 
latter of fruit cured without bleaching. As a matter 
of fact almost all our fruits, whether bleached or 
unbleached, are cured by the sun. 

Apricots, apples, cherries, pears, peaches, nectar- 
ines, silver prunes and the light-colored plums are 
almost universally bleached before being cured. 
Prunes, the dark-colored plums and raisins are 
cured without bleaching. It is thus seen that all 
are evaporated, and nearly all sun-dried. 

In reference to bleached fruit this should be said. 
Nothing deleterious to health is used in the process, 
but, unquestionably the flavor of the fruit is injured, 
there being always a trace of sulphur found in 
bleached fruit. If asked, "Why, then, do you 
bleach your fruit?" The answer is, " Because the 
trade demands it Consumers will almost invari- 



ably buy the light-colored fruit, and the fruit is cured 
to sell." For our own consumption we prefer the 
unbleached fruit. 

In the next paper methods of preparing this fruit 
for the table will be presented. 



A NOVEL TRIP. 

The Willamette Valley, in Western Oregon, on 
account of its productiveness, offers a better field 
for the operation of railroad freight solicitors than 
any other section of Oregon, hence competition is 
so keen that every possible device is resorted to by 
these raiiroad " missionaries' ' to secure advantage 
over a rival. 

A short time ago two representatives of friendly 
roads were in Corvallis in the afternoon and 
wanted to reach Albany the same evening, but the 
steamer and train for the day had already departed. 
To drive would be a long, muddy trip, so, nothing 
daunted, they arranged to charter an ordinary flat- 
bottomed row-boat and rowed and drifted with the 
swift current of the Willamette river down to 
Albany, a distance of twelve miles. They left 
Corvallis at 4 30 p. M., and tied up at Albany dock 
at 6.00 P. M., making the trip on steamer schedule 
time of one hour and thirty minutes. After 
referring to the oft-told tale of what big game is 
seen when without a gun, one of the adventurers 
remarked that they ran into several large flocks of 
wild ducks on the way down. 



LOS ANGELES IN JULY. 

The N. E. A. will meet in Los Angeles, July 
11-14, with Dr. E. O. Lyte of Millersville, Pa., as 
president. It will be the grandest educational 
meeting, all in all, in the history of the world. If 
any place can surpass the reception and entertain- 
ment of San Francisco in 1888, it will be Los Angeles 
in 1899. The business depression of recent years 
has handicapped many cities, but the pace has been 
grand through all the years, and yet it is no disparage- 
mentto St. Paul or Toronto, to Nashville or Denver, 
to Milwaukee or Buffalo, not even to Washington 
—Washington with her luxurious hospitality— to 
say that San Francisco stands without a rival. 
Her fruits and flowers, her hills and bay, added to 
every effort of man. 

Los Angeles is the loveliest city on the continent 
in many essentials. There are within a short dis- 
tance several large, new, elegant hotels, at reason- 
able rates— the most reasonable, considering their 
servi;e, in any city in the country. 

The street-car rides present the most beautiful 
homes, in spacious grounds, with flowers and 
shrubs, to be seen from public conveyance in any 
American city. 

An inexpensive tally-ho ride opens rare park 
beauties, in which nature and landscape architec- 
ture have left little to be desired. 

A two-fare electric ride takes one to Santa Monica, 
a combination of all that is best at Old Orchard and 
Asbury Park. 

A half day will take one through Pasadena to 
Mt. Lowe— and back— which rivals Mt. Wash- 
ington and Pike's Peak in the excitement of 
the electrical climb, and vies with Mt. Willard, Mt. 
Roval and Lookout mountain in beauty of outlook. 

There is but one Los Angeles, and, if one goes 
there, he is sure to go to San Francisco and kindred 
places, but many go to San Francisco who do not 
see Southern California. No one should cross the 
continent without seeing the coast from Los Angeles 
to Seattle, and now an opportunity is offered for a 
small sum to see much of the world's grandeur 
and btauty.-JoumalofEducationQ 
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Wawona Hotel. 

WAWONA— musical name ; to one who hears 
it for the first time It falls with mellow 
cadence, and lingers long in memory, while 
to the one who has known Wawona it sings 
itself over and over in the heart. 

Where is Wawona? If you want guide-book 
data, you may be told that it is on the way to 
Yosemite about 240 miles from San Francisco, the 
distance being covered by rail to Raymond and 
thence by stage. You may be told that years and 
years ago this romantic spot was known as 
Clarke's, and here a little inn or hunting resort 
was kept by Galen Clarke himself, the man who 
discovered the famous Big Tree Grove of Mariposa, 
not many miles away. The guide books or tourist 
folders will also give you abundant information 
about the altitude and the names of rivers, ranges 
and peaks. You can stay at home and read all 
these facts in ten minutes. But if you are a lover 
of nature in her various moods, if you long to tread 
the trail yourself and drink deep of mountain air, 
and face the blue dome of the mountain sky, brush 
figures from your brain and clear your mind of 
the mists of encyclopedic information and go to 
Wawona. 

After a comfortable night spent in the Pullman, 
one breakfasts delightfully at the hotel at the 
railroad termination at Raymond. A stage ride 
till noon brines the traveler to Ahwahnee where 
the noon meal is spread for the eager appetites 
developed on the way. 

From Ahwahnee to Wawona the road constantly 
increases in beauty, it lies through heavily tim- 
bered forests. The air is fragrant with a thousand 
azaleas on every side. They bank themselves in 



heavy masses on the hillsides, they 
crouch low over mountain streams 
that cross our path, or run purling 
at our side. In the depth of shade 
some brilliant snow plants rear 
their cardinal columns. Here the 
azaleas are pure white, there they 
have blushed into a pale pink, and 
yonder they have caught a golden 
gleam from the sun. Great trees 
have fallen from their place, and lie 
prone upon the breast of mother 
earth. Some are still firm of fibre, 
though they have forever fallen 
from their high estate, and show 
the recent gash of the ax, or the rip 
of saw that cuts a passage through 
the fallen trunk for the roadway; 
others are slowiy but surely seek- 
ing to obliterate themselves by dis- 
integrating and blending once more 
with the earth from which they 
sprang, to spring once more in form 
of beauty and towering strength. 

To me one of the chief charms of 

Wawona is that it is through such 

a way as this that one Is prepared 

for the beauty of the Sierras. The 

afternoon grows late. The shadows 

are falling as we draw near to 

Wawona. The road grows more 

picturesque. In the lengthening 

shadows, the broken limbs, the 

twisted tree stumps, the charred 

and blackened evidence of forest 

fires, start into weird and grotesque 

shapes as the stage speeds along. 

Who that has seen it will ever 

forget the gigantic black rabbit as the stage swings 

round a curve. The black rabbit is only a charred 

tree stump, but the illusion is very real while it 

lasts. No matter how warm the day, plunging 

Into the cool of the forest brings so clear a contrast 

to the warmth of the summer sun that one will not 

regret having a light wrap on hand. 

It would be but a pretense to say that after a 
day's staging, no matter how easy the stage, or 
how firm and excellent the turnpike road, one 
does not welcome the idea of a steady floor, a change 
of garments, a dinner and a bed. But such is the 
charm of Wawona that all fatigue vanishes, and 
one is unreservedly appreciative. The sky is 
glorious with the soft radiance of a mountain sun- 
set ; one at once is impressed with the Idea of vast 
space, of an expanse not dreamed of by city folk. 
Far, far in the distance stand the pine tops! and 
beyond them the mountains 

After plunging Into the forest, and there remain- 
ing for hours, the tourist comes suddenly upon a 
view of Wawona, a quick descent on the road 
leading to the bridge and the beautiful meadow in 
which Wawona nestles is spread before us. The 
stage makes a spectacular dash around the potrero 
and swings up to the porch of Wawona hotel — most 
hospitable of hostelries— where a delightful meal 
awaits the hungry travelers ; r^any of whom intend 
to rush on to Yosemite the very ntxt morning. But 
happy are they who have come to yield themselves 
to the charm of Wawona. It steals upon all, even 
the very night of their arrival. The spacious hotel 
with the comfortable rooms, its wide and shaded 
verandas, invite to calm and rest Directly 
opposite the entrance is a large meadow or potrero 
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King of the Forest. 



kept as a lawn, in the center of which a miniature 
lake sends up a fountain that falls musically day 
and night, cooling the air and delighting the eye. 
And how clear and how still is the mountain 
starlight : 



THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR SPORT. 

For those who love sport, Wawona abounds In attractions. 
The streams nearby are full of trout, and game is plentiful. 
A favorite trip for the devotees of the rod and the fly is that 
to Crescent and Glacier lakes, a few miles distant in the 
mountains. Parties go there to camp and fish and rare sport 
and generous booty do they find for their pains. Speaking 
of fish, the State fish hatchery established at Wawona is a 
spot of romantic beauty as well as scientific interest. 

To one who asks questions as he travels, it will seem as if 
the Merced river were a veritable Father of Waters, for every 
stream for miles around bears the name of the Lady of Mercy. 
44 One of the Merceds " spreads itself out near Wawona, and 
upon one of its branches is established the fish hatchery 
under the great trees that stand upon the mountain side. A 
constant supply of fresh mountain water is flumed to the 
hatchery from whence, during the season, myriads of tiny 
trout are distributed over the streams near and far. I know 
of no greater delight for those who love mountain climbing 
than to wander over to the hatchery, and try to follow the 
stream to its source. At first the walk is through a broad 
pasture, then into the forests, where the thirsty soul may 
be refreshed by a drink of ice-cold water from the California 
Poland spring, bubbling up from its rocky well. The trail 
plunges deeper into the mountain forest, and affords many a 
changing view of the river below. Then after the hatchery 
is reached, one may follow the flume aiong the course of the 
river until its intake is reached. Here, at the base of a 
great clump of bay trees, with the mountains rising steeply 
on either side, great boulders in the bed of the miniature 
torrent, and vegetation of great size and height, one may sit 
for hours in the blissful calm of a summer day. 

Probably no other mountain resort can offer so 
many and varied attractions as Wawona. There 
is the hotel itself, its beautiful surroundings, the 
opportunities for hunting and fishing, the walks 
and drives. Which way shall we go first? There 



"All the stars that oversprlnkle 
All the heavens seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight." 



Just a stone's throw from the hotel porch 
stands the studio of Thomas Hill, the vener- 
able artist, whose pictures of Yosemite are 
world renowned. This studio is always open 
for the inspection of visitors, and Thomas 
Hill himself is generally there to do the 
honors with a gracious hospitality that car- 
ries its own proof of nobility of character. 
Nearby is the school-house, across is the 
country store, and beyond is an Indian set- 
tlement with Indians of all ages from papoose 
to ancient ancestor. 

One of the near attractions within short 
walking distance of the hotel is Stella lake, a 
beautiful sheet of water upon which boating 
parties enjoy the summer evenings. To 
reach the lake one may take the plain but 
never prosaic road, or thread the way by 
the foot-path through the mountain growth 
of tall pines, and fragrant shrubs. Here on 
the gentle slopes, among the granite bould- 
ers, or under the sheltering foliage one may 
dream the day away, lying prone with face 
upturned to the sky that looks iike a tessel- 
lated pavement through the trees ; while the 
water in the aqueduct sings on its way to 
the lake and the fountain below. Here too 
are the azaleas and the gorgeous Mariposa 
lilies or tulips,— never mind their botanical 
names, they are too beautiful, too saintly, 
to be so burdened. 
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is the meadow drive. Not far from the hotel begins 
this long, wide stretch of flat land under grain 
cultivation and surrounded by the towering forests. 
This is a favorite road for moonlight parties who 
fill the great stages and merrily bowl away. Then 
in the opposite direction, on the road to Yosemite is 
Camp Wood, full of interest as the quarters of 
Uncle Sam's men who guard the reservation from 
the depredations of the sheep men and the man 
with the gun. It is romantic to hear the bugle 
call, the drums and the challenge of the sentry, 
float out upon the mountain air. Then for those 
who like to take a comprehensive view of things 
there is the drive to Signal Peak. 

This mountain, distant perhaps 
eight miles from Wawona, is so 
called because the Indians used it as 
the point from which to signal to 
the surrounding country. And well 
is it called, for the view stretches a 
hundred miles away across the 
San Joaquin valley, and ending 
only at the far-distant Coast Range. 
It is the thing to visit Signal Peak. 
Those who love scenery and views, 
and who do not mind any discomfort 
to attain their object, will rise at 
two in the morning and reach the 
eminence in time to see the sunrise 
In the Valley of the San Joaquin. 
But the majority of travelers are 
content to take the ride some time 
after breakfast, and climbing to the 
flagstaff that mounts the very high- 
est peak flash the mirror into the 
hotel parlor at Wawona, and receive 
an answering gleam from the man 
on the porch. To appreciate the 
height of the peak one must look 
down into the valley below, and, to 
appreciate it still more, play at nine 
pins, as did the little men of Rip 
Van Winkle in the Catskills, roll- 
ing boulders for balls, down the 
gorges on the mountain sides, and 
listen to their bounding reverbera- 
tions until all is lost in the silence 
at the base. The ride to Signal 
Peak is a thoroughly enjoyable one, 
passing as it does through shade of 
trees, by running streams and 
flowering slopes, and cone-strewn 
growth. 

But the ride of all is that leading 
to the 

BIG TREES, 
for there is one of Nature's grandest 
wonders. On the way we can 
branch off and visit the beautiful 
Chilnualna Falls, a spot as picturesque as romantic. 

The falls are remarkable for their broken beauty. 
Instead of falling a sheer height, the great volume 
of water dashes from rock to rock, o'er leaps 
boulders, plunges under, over, behind and before 
great obstacles of the centuries. At the upper 
portion of the flow, just before it makes its initial 
plunge is a lake formed by the broadening of the 
current, and the water is so calm, so cool,— like 
polished glass, in such contrast to the maddening 
cataracts not three feet below. 

The ride of all rides is indeed that leading to the 
Big Trees. People visit them at all hours of the 
day, but to my mind the best time is in the after- 
noon. Then you will see the trees with the sunlight 
upon them, and leave them as the shadows lengthen. 



As you approach the grove you cannot fail to be 
impressed with the increasing size of the trees. 
They are growing larger, there are more of these 
forest giants on either side, and as you ride along 
you will be struck with the gain in girth and the 
reach in height that succeeds one wonder after 
another. When all the trees are so remarkable and 
there are no small ones standing near to offer a 
contrast, it is simply impossible to apprehend the 
full value of what appears on every side. But 
when we reach the Grizzly Giant, whose circum- 
ference exceeds no feet, whose height is about 325 
feet, and which is said to be 5,000 years old, then 
are we again dumb. Look up at it Can you 
realize that some of those limbs are veritable tree 



Chilnualna Falls. 

trunks in themselves? that they are five or six feet 
in diameter. "They look like light branches," 
say you? So they do. Think how high from the 
ground they must be to produce this optical illusion, 
six feet through and looking like a twig. It is a 
favorite device for parties to girdle the tree with a 
string, and to carry away the measurement so as 
to show it at home as how large round is the 
Grizzly Giant." But if you want to have an 
absolutely novel and forceful presentation of the 
Grizzly Giant to your mind, lie down beneath it, 
and, resting the head flat upon the ground, look up. 
The sunlight is glinting the green and burnishing 
the copper-colored limbs, and as you lie there look- 
ing up into the immeasurable, illimitable space 
you realize as you can do in no other way what is 
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the breadth and height of this mighty tree. There 
is a great demand for the cones of the Grizzly 
Giant. Some carry them away for curios, others 
hope to raise a baby sequoia of their own. And 
will the seeds grow, do you inquire ? Yes, indeed, 
It is a revelation in itself, this attempt to raise a 
"Big Tree." You may stand speechless at the 
foot of the Grizziy Giant. You may exclaim with 
wonder as a loaded four-horse stage drives through 
the living tree Wawona, you may listen more or 
less incredulously or with perfect faith as you are 
told of the hundreds of thousands of years that 
the sequoias have been growing. But you won't 
be abie to realize anything about it until you have 
cared for one yourself. One of the most interest- 
ing sights in that grove are the baby sequoias, 
growing in little cans, and protected by slats 
meeting over the tree umbrella-fashion, ready 
for transportation for tourists. Sometimes these 
seedlings bring fifty cents apiece, and many such 



Henry Washburn of Wawona who has spent a life- 
time in the Sierras said : " The Indians took better 
care of the forests than we who have taken the 
forests from them. In the first place the Indians 
kept the floor of the forests free from the tangled 
mass of underbrush. In Yosemite, for instance, they 
allowed no tree to grow up where it obstructed a 
view of any of the falls. They cleared away all the 
rubbish, and thinned out the younger trees. Under 
the mistaken idea that not a twig or a shrub should 
be cut on a Government reservation a multitude of 
young trees are growing up that will soon choke 
out the finer varieties." 

In leaving the Big Tree Grove we pass many 
giants that bear the name of some American celeb- 
rity or State of the Union. It was a commentary 
upon the fact that more strangers than Califor- 
nians, up to a few years ago, visited the grove, in 
that while nearly every State was represented by 
a tree there were none bearing the name California 
San Francisco. 

Emerging from the Big Trees by a different road 
m the way we came, it is possible to ride a little 
ther to Wawona Point where the view for 
tndeur, ruggedness, tree wealth and beauty is 
surpassed. 

The return to Wawona is made in quick time, for 
s all down hill. There in the cooi of the evening 
i may listen to the stringed orchestra evening after 
ming, and watch the moon rise over the moun- 
ns and set in the pines. It is never dull at 
awona, the stage comes in from Raymond and 
m Yosemite every evening and departs every 
rning. Music and dancing are among the social 
Tactions of Wawona as a summer resort. Words 
mot give an adequate idea of all the pleasures 
it await one who has time for a vacation and the 
)d fortune to go to Wawona, the Paradise of the 
rras. 

Eh\aT>. Keith. 
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SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO. 



THIS Mission, once stately and command- 
ing, now lies in picturesque ruins. 
From Oceanside, the railway station 
of San Luis Rey, it is twenty-nine miles 
northerly, and by same railway line fifty-six 
miles south of Los Angeles. 

Here again, as elsewhere, the first Christian, 
footprints were those of the devout and faith- 
ful Juan Crespi, pathfinder of the California 
world, and occurred July twenty -fourth, 
seventeen hundred sixty-nine. 

The Mission site is on elevated ground,, 
the border of a well-watered valley of eight 
or ten miles in length, terminating at the 
ocean beach. 

From its very inception, the Fates seemed 
adverse; and laying aside all disguise, the 
entire family of Furies bestirred themselves 
in the final overthrow. 

October thirtieth, seventeen hundred sev- 
enty-five, Father Lasuen began preparations- 
for its founding ; messengers, however, com- 
ing with tidings of the massacre at San 
Diego, and a frantic call for help, work was 
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suspended ; the precious bells buried, and priests, 
soldiers and armed subordinates made hurried 
march southward. 

Just "year and day" later, November first, 
seventeen hundred seventy-six, President Junipero 
Serra unearthed the bells, hung them, rang the 
chimes, and then and there, with every sacred 
formality, founded and blessed Mission San Juan 
Capistrano. 

The native name of the valley was Sajivit, and 
the small stream that meandered its length from 
mountain to sea, the Fathers called Trabuco. 
Under Franciscan rule, each well-established 
Mission was required to furnish material assistance 
to those newly born into the family ; the measure 
of it,— ability on the one part and necessity on the 
other. 

For this one, Serra made personal requisition 
on opulent San Gab- 
riel, and returned 
with a caravan of 
horses, donkeys, 
mules, cattle and 
sheep ; the beasts of 
burden groaning 
under sacks of wheat 
and corn. 

The trainmen were 
neophytes, and there 
were of Spaniards 
two, the man of 
prayer and one " at 
arms." Serra and 
this solitary soldier, 
and, as some unseen 
power had ordered, a 
neophyte boy, were 
following the faint 
traces of El Camino 
Real in advance of 
the main body, elated 
with prospect of 
speedy - ending trip, 
and a generous house- 
warmingjn reward of 
toil. 

Trabuco's upper 
waters were being 
crossed, when sud- 
denly, with fiendish 
yells and threats, 
they were surround- 
ed by a horde of 
painted savages. To 
the eye of reason, 
nothing but instant 
death was in view. 
No doubt the soldier 
and the priest began the prayerful death-song; 
not so, however, the neophyte boy ; his conver- 
sion had evidently been an imperfect one, for with 
voluble speech in the Indian tongue he reverted 
to the finesse to which he was born, warning his 
kinsmen a large body of soldiers were on the trail, 
momently expected, and if a hair of the priest's 
head was touched (a tonsured monk) terrible penal- 
ties would fall upon the guilty : the exit was no 
less sudden than their entry. 

Seed having been obtained, with stock and 
implements of husbandry, tests of the soil gave 
hundred-fold rewards, filling storehouses and 
inviting the improvident and hungry. Missionary 
faithfulness and zeal brought converts from far and 
near. Worship continued for twenty years, in 
temporary buildings, and then, in recognition of a 
generous Providence, the corner-stone of a magnif- 
icent church was placed, to be of enduring materials, 



A Bit of San Gabriel. 



laid in mortar ; nine years later, September seventh, 
eighteen hundred six, it was consecrated in a func- 
tion of unusual pomp. 

In all respects, it was the most ambitious effort 
of Mission building at that date ; the nave was 
roofed of undressed stone set in mortar, flanked by 
a lofty tower on arches of cut stone. 

Sunday morning, December eighth, eighteen 
hundred twelve, at early mass, the elevated tower 
of defective construction was thrown down by an 
earthquake, and falling upon the fatally constructed 
roof of the nave crushed it in, precipitating the 
entire deadly mass upon the kneeling worshipers. 
Fifty were at prayer, of whom but five or six 
escaped, including the officiating priest, who found 
safety through the sacristy door. After the lapse 
of nearly a century, the sad ruins to-day are sub- 
stantially as they were in the hour of greatest 

sorrow. Churches 
rise and churches 
fall— but worship is 
eternal. It was at 
once resumed in an 
adjoining building, 
and so continues. 
At time of this ca- 
lamity, the member 
ship was thirteen 
hundred sixty -one, 
and the destruction 
at almost any other 
hour of the entire 
week must have in- 
volved hundreds in 
the ruins. 

Recalling, once 
again, Dana's Two 
Years Before the 
Mast,— it was from 
this Mission much of 
the cargo spoken of 
by him was obtained. 
In transits over the 
railway southward of 
San Juan Capistrano 
as the train speeds 
along the ocean 
beach, one can note 
the cliffs over which 
the hides and the 
tallow were thrown, 
for transfer to the 
ship at anchor in the 
roadstead, and in 
fancy see the author 
let down from the 
crest in a hempen 
sling for dislodgment 



of unwilling hides. 

SAN GABRIEL ARCHANGEL. 

Here came pioneer Crespi, July thirty-first, 
seventeen hundred sixty-nine, and two years later, 
September eighth, seventeen hundred seventy-one, 
Fathers Somero and Cambon founded the Mission. 
It was near a river, called San Miguel by them, 
subsequently San Ciabrtel, by which name it con- 
tinues to be known ; on ail sides, arable land of 
great richness, and within easy reach, abundant 
timber and stone for building purposes; and 
scenery, wing-giving to imagination. 

Near at hand, the opaline walls of San Gabriel 
range, and buttresses of Mount San Antonio ; in 
the eastern distance, silver crested San Gorgonlo 
and San Bernardino, and San Jacinto with hyacin- 
thine tints on the southern sky-line ; surely, if 
anywhere on earth, there was a paradise to be 
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redeemed it was this one watered by the Porciun- 
cula, the San Gabriel and the Santa Ana. The 
Fathers by no means met an open-armed welcome ; 
the natives not specially desirous of salvation or 
of masters, — the founding ceremonials were inter- 
rupted by a large force of gentiles, in warlike 
array. 
Providentially— fortunately— to missionary faith 



Old Plasa Mission, Los Angeles. 

— miraculously, a banner was unfurled representing 
the Virgin and infant Savior ; at sight of it, 
weapons were thrown down, and bronzed throats 
bared of cherished necklaces, to be laid at feet 
of the " beautiful gueen," and, as at San Diego, 
Indian women proffered maternal nourishment to 
the babe, and treasured stores of pine-nuts were 
tendered to all who hungered. 

((Although this valley contained the most numerous 
population of any district in California, conversions 
were neither speedy or numerous. 

The first baptism was of a child (presumably a 
dying infant), on the third 
week after the founding, 
and during the first two 
years there were only 
seventy-three, most of 
them in extremis (dying). 
With better acquaint- 
ance, and growing confi- 
dence, the numbers in- 
creased until the average 
was one hundred yearly. 
It is sad to know that 
while the register of bap- 
tisms during the first 
three decades shows 
twelve hundred ninety- 
seven, the burials were 
eleven hundred twenty- 
four. The Church affil- 
iation roll culminated in 
the year eighteen hundred 
twenty-four with sixteen 
hundred forty-four living 
members; the baptisms 
had been thousands. A 
stone church was erected 
at an early day, and yet 
remains, with priest and 
small worshipful congre- 
gation. The trains of 



Southern Pacific Company, on its main line, 
nine miles east of Los Aneeles, closely skirt 
the grounds of this sacred Mission. It should 
be Inspected by all; not limited to a passing 
observation-car-glance at the chimeful bells, in 
towers constructed before the birthday of pres- 
ent century, nor yet to line of wall supporting 
buttress columns ; or to the ancient and well-worn 
entrance door, over which might have been fit- 
tingly inscribed " Take heart of hope, who enter 
here. ' The congregation is poor, and church 
revenues extremely narrow; but San Gabriel 
Archangel has treasure, measureless to account- 
ant's pencil. At its well-filled storehouses, no 
demand of military arm, of civil government, cry 
of other Missions, or of pioneer struggling with 
adversity and hunger, ever met refusal. The 
faithful men who have ministered at its altar since 
seventeen hundred seventy-one, and "have finished 
their course," are buried within its walls ; without, 
is lying the dust of a multitude whom no man has 
numbered. 

PUEBLO, LA REINA DE LOS ANGELES. 

This mustard seed, or urban protoplasm, that 
has become "Queen City," justifying prophetic 
baptismal " La Reina," was founded on the bank 
of Porciuncula river (Los Angeles) September 
fourth, seventeen hundred eighty-one. 

It was designed to furnish homes for soldiers 
whose terms of enlistment had expired ; and, as 
weil, for carefully selected artisans and other non- 
military men, upon whom reliance could be had for 
help in the extremities of war. To each was given a 
piece of land within pueblo bounds for a homestead, 
with right to cultivation of certain limited acres of 
arable land in the suburbs. The original allotments 
give the names of twelve heads of families, and a 
record of forty-six persons. Its early growth was 
of the slowest, and by no means suggested latter- 
day cometic speed. 

In eighteen hundred ten, at pueblo Los Angeles, 
the irrigation water question made its first appear- 
ance before a California forum, and is worthy of 
note, as showing the spirit or Mission Fathers. 
They of the Pueblo complained that Mission San 
Gabriel restricted the flow of certain waters to their 
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injury. The Fathers could well have answered, 
" The Mission appropriated that water, and turned 
it to beneficial use, ten years before you were 
born, ,, but did not; on the contrary, they said, 
" If you show us you are injured, we will release 
the water ; our mission is to benefit, not destroy." 

MISSION SAN FERNANDO DE ESPANA. 

The valley in which this Mission is located was 
traversed by sandal-shod Crespi August fifth, 
seventeen hundred sixty-nine. The selected site, 
twenty-eight miles northerly from San Gabriel, 
surrounded by densely populated lands of great 
productiveness. September eighth , seventeen hun- 
dred ninetv-seven, President Lasuen, aided by 
Francisco Dumetz, and supported by " military 



voluntarily contributed five thousand dollars 
yearly. 

Fernando station on line of Southern Pacific 
Company, nineteen miles northerly from Los 
Angeles, is within a few minutes 1 walk of the 
Mission buildings. 

The Coast Line of this railway connecting Los 
Angeles with San Francisco, conveniently, reaches 
the " Channel Missions " and, as well, those to 
the north of them ;'in short, it substantially follows 
the footsteps of pioneer and Mission founding 
fathers. This, leaving San Fernando, passes by 
tunnel through the mountain range named of the 
Mission, and at Saugus finds head of Santa Clara 
valley and upper waters of river Santa Clara, 
thence following this river in its course ocean ward 



San Fernando Mission. 



pomp and circumstance," blessed the promising 
location, and officially declared Mission San 
Fernando de Espana duly founded. Clouds of 
friendly Indians were in attendance and at once 
proffered ten of tneir children for baptism ; this 
number increased to fifty before end of the year. 
An imposing church of adobe, tile roofed, was 
consecrated in December eighteen hundred six, 
and still remains, for interested inspection. 

The Mission was zealous and faithful in its 
paramount work ; at one time, its congregation of 
redeemed worshipers exceeded one thousand and it 
was also patriotic and charitable. During the 
protracted period when Mexico was in a struggle 
with Spain, for independence, and no supplies came 
to the Spanish troops in California, San Fernando 



at a point fourteen miles from Saugus reveals a 
station called Camulos. 

Camulos, in early days was a sheep-walk of 
Mission San Fernando, the distance across the 
mountain range being considerably less than that 
by modern rail. In romance of Ramona, under 
name " Moreno Ranch,' ' was made the girlhood 
home of the heroine, and is described with start- 
ling exactness; the dwelling, its dormitories and 
porches; the worshipful chapel, cupid-haunting 
trystful fountain, orange grove and olive park ; one 
need hardly look in vain for altar-cloth, bleaching 
on the bramble; nor yet for the willows of 
midnight concealment at time of flight, and the 
speeding past Saugus into shades of friendly 
San Gabriel mountains. IVm. B. May. 



AN Early Yosemite Season. 



The Yosemite season will open early this year, 
March 25th being set as the date for the commence- 
ment of regular daily stage service from Raymond, 
and bookings are already being made by those 
anxious to obtain a view of the great fails while 
they are yet " on the boom," as they say, with' the 
spring rains and melting snows to swell their 
volume. The journey is, of course, more arduous, 
and some of the trails difficult or impassable at this 



season, but one is usually amply repaid by the 
additional beauty of the falls. 

A new trail will be opened this season in Yosemite 
valley, leading from Glacier Point to Stanford Point 
by way of Fishers and thence to Ft. Monroe. This 
makes possible a view of the valley from an en- 
tirely new vantage ground that those who have 
been privileged to enjoy state is not surpassed even 
by that from Inspiration Point. 
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Game of Southern Arizona. 



7JS one year chases another from the calendar, so 

r\ do the sportsmen of the United States chase 

/ x hoofs, claws, antlers and wings from 

our mountains and prairies " nfH ««* 

who wishes for real sport, 

rifle and shotgun, is of 

obliged to do a deal of look 

ing about and perhaps 

meet with not a few 

disappointments before 

he can cry "Eureka!" 

It was with a feeling 
of some curiosity and . 
much pleasurable antic- j 
ipation that I began my 
search for Arizona's I 
game resources. Now, 
with my curiosity satis- 
fied and my pleasant an- 
ticipations fully realized, 
let me say to you, my fel- 
low-gunner, if you do m 
wish to carry that same car 
in your gun any longer 
southern Arizona. She wil 
your choice, from bear and 
blackbirds and mud-hens, 
climate will permit you to ^*.„ K ».. ..... 

ter, and if you have lost your health you 
will be as sure to find it as you will be to find 
camp meat, and that I will guarantee, if you are 
anything of a shot. 

if you are a little shy of Arizona and do not 
wish to venture farther than the Colorado river, 
by going north of Yuma, along the banks of the 
stream, you will find excellent quail and duck 
shooting. The steamers, which run south from 
Yuma to the Gulf of California and return, touch 
several points from which you can get good deer 
hunting, and in some locations an occasional moun- 
tain sheep or big horn will be found in undisturbed 
possession of a lone mountain side. 

Camping along the Colorado fiver during the 
winter months is delightful. The nights are not 
cold, the thermometer never falling below 1 50 
degrees, the days none too warm, and the air at 
all times a perfect elixir. 

There are many stations along the" railroad be- 
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yond Yuma, which you can leave in the morning, 
find plenty of sport during the day, and return to 
your boarding place at night. From 
i. .nh, + forty miles south of Tuc- 
in the Pajarito Mountains 
rid their adjacent peaks and 
ranges, you can success- 
fully hunt the white-tailed 
deer, bear and mountain 
lion. The elusive an- 
telope are fearlessly 
ranging over the val- 
leys and prairies con- 
tiguous to these moun- 
tains, and for the shot- 
gun I know of no 
better target in the 
United States than is to 
be found at Baboquivari 
flats. Mallard, teal, wid- 
eon, canvas back, curlew, 
pedes of snipe larger than 
geese, both black and white, 
lally a swan, are all there, 
f feathered game from this 
quently seen in Tucson, 
missed from Baboquivari 
___ aupply seems as inexhaust- 
ible as it is varried. Quail and doves you can pick 
up anywhere along the road. At the brisk little 
city of Tucson they will outfit you comfortably 
and reasonably, and to any tourist who carries a 
shotgun I would say, don't fail to visit Baboqui- 
vari flats. 

Not far from the above-mentioned country, 
between there and the village of Arivaca, about 
fifty Yaqui Indians are leisurely washing gold; 
in his easy, never-in-a-hurry mode of labor- 
ing, each man will clean up on an average one dol- 
lar per day. 

If you are interested in the old missions, founded 
more than a hundred years ago, throughout Califor- 
nia and Arizona, you will find, nine miles south of 
Tucson, the mission of San Xavier, with its broad 
sweep of plain and valley, hemmed in by purple 
mountains, one of the oldest and most pleasing of 
them all. 

In no other State in the Union has Nature done 
more to gratify all classes of hunters than in 
Arizona. She offers unequaled inducements to the 
seeker of health, marvelous advantages to those 
who care for nothing so much as wealth. To the 
delving scientist and antiquary, her missions and 
relics of the mound-building age are fruitful sources 
of interest and knowledge, while for those who 
hunt with powder and lead she leaves no desire 
unsatisfied. 

You know there are hunters and hunters. One 
will not come here for this reason, another will not 
go there for that reason, but for the man of no 
reason, who will not go hunting in November 
unless he can have his orthodox Thanksgiving 
dinner, Arizona keeps her turkeys in stock,— wild 
of course and wary, hardest of all game to stop, 
but noble birds, too noble to kill, and Oh! so tender 
and sweet and juicy, that could our barnyard 
strutters know how inferior they are to their 
native brethren, they would fold their wings in 
deep chagrin and never gobble more. 

The Huachuca (pronounced Wa-chu-ca) Moun- 
tains are without doubt the choicest location for 
turkey; to reach them, leave the main line of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad at Benson, in the early 
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morning and take the train waiting there, for the 
south. A couple of hours' ride and you reach the 
town of Crittenden. Here you outfit, and, striking 
out to the east, in less than a day's travel, you are 
in a magnificent hunting country. If a stranger 
you will be surprised to find the Huachucas and 
their paralleling ranges so heavily timbered. 
Among those not posted, it is the general impres- 
sion that Arizona has but few indigenous trees; 
the fact is, however, that the number of her native 
species is not exceeded by many states in the Union; 
she has ten species of oak, nine of pine, several of 
palo-verde and of ash, besides maple, walnut, 



sycamore, locust, alder, fir, cypress, spruce, 
juniper and others of less importance. 

After the rainy season, which is during the 
months of June and July, the mountains, with their 
intervening canyons, valleys, and mesa lands, 
through which run many a thicket bordered stream, 
are covered with a luxuriant growth of grass, flow- 
ers, and fruits. All summer long the wild turkey 
is undergoing a process of self-cramming on native 
cherries, pears, plums, strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries and crabapples, and later, on the many 
nuts indigenous to these mountains, and which 
give to his flesh the peculiar nutty flavor so highly 
prized. 

However, Nature has not prepared thus bounti- 
fully for the turkey alone—natural gormand though 
he Is, he must share his feast with his small 
friends, the mountain quail and his many four-footed 
neighbors, for here you will also find the Mack 
and cinnamon bear, deer, both black-tail and white, 
and the mountain lion ; antelope in bands are feed- 
ing over the fertile mesas, but are too select in their 
habits to be sociable, and never mingle with their 
cousins, the deer. 

East of the Huachucas, and stretching away to 
the south, are the grand Mule Mountains, then the 
Swisselms, then the more extended Sierra Madres, 
all timbered with noble old trees and separated by 
rocky canyons, well-watered valleys and grass- 
grown mesas, while over all " The great heavens 
seem to stoop down upon the scene in love, a nearer 
vault, and of a tenderer blue, than that which 
bends above the eastern hills." 

I have hunted and killed all kinds of game to be 
found west of the Rocky Mountains, and I here 
bear witness, that there Is no other game that 
affords me more pleasure in pursuing, or requires 
more skillful markmanship to down, than the wild 
turkey. I can hold bead on a cinnamon without a 
tremor, but with every shot that 1 had at the big 
bronze birds 1 experienced a return of the old ague, 
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which has never before bothered me since I shot 
my first deer, more than twenty years ago. The 
turkey is not a small target either, some of them 
dressing over forty pounds, but when you point a 
rifle at one, busily engaged in feeding about one 
hundred yards away, and wait breathlessly for him 
to be still for just the shortest period of time, your 
anxiety quickens, your gun goes off on the wobble, 
and as you see your bird skinning the ground in 
the distance, faster than a dog can follow, you 
slowly return to consciousness, and to the realiza- 
tion of how large the world is and how very small 
was the shining black side of your target 

On your return from the mountains, it will not 
be out of your way to pass through Nogales, the 
line city between Arizona and Mexico. At an 
elevation of four thousand feet, the population 
nearly four thousand in number, about equally 
divided between Americans and Mexicans, enjoy 
one of the most perfect climates on earth. An 
enterprising, progressive people, among whom one 
can live for months and never hear the cry of hard 
times. The line of railroad running from Benson 
on the Southern Pacific Railroad to the City of 
Guaymas on the Gulf of California, passes through 



Nogales and is not only responsible for the town's 
existence, but has made it the prosperous place 
that It Is to-day. 

There are quail and doves in the surrounding 
foothills and ravines, duck over on the Calabasas 
Creek, not five miles away, and deer in the moun- 
tains to the northeast Old residents often go out 
in the morning and return at night with a tine fat 
buck. Surely this country leaves nothing to be 
desired by the tourist hunter; unequaled climate, 
purest water and accessible game in great variety 
and endless numbers. 

" Then leave the vain, low strife 

That makes men mad, the tug for wealth 
and power. 
The passions and the cares that wither life 

And waste its little hour," 

and take a good long winter outing in southern 
Arizona. It will put new breath in your lungs, 
richer blood in your veins, stronger muscles in your 
limbs, purer thoughts in your mind and greater 
love in your heart for Him who made a land so 
beautiful for your enjoyment 

Sherman Powsll. 



Southeast California. 
A Valuable Section of Mining Country and a Large Producer of 

FORAGE CROPS. 



The traveler in passing over the Sunset Route 
through San Diego county, California, can hardly 
realize, even if well informed, the abundant 
resources of this apparently barren land. 

By irrigation from the Colorado and Gila rivers 
enough hay was raised last year to fully supply 
the demands of Southern California. Over one 
thousand carloads of hay have been shipped to 
coast towns of Southern California from Ogiiby 
and vicinity during the past eight months. 

The farmers encouraged by the profits of last 
season are seeding twice the acreage this year, 
which will have a tendency to lower the price of 
hay in California even if another "dry year" is 
experienced. 

The interests of this section are, however, chiefly 
mining rather than agriculture. 

Seventeen miles east of Yuma and five mlies 
north from the Southern Pacific Company's station 
at Ogiiby. Cal., are located the Golden Cross Mining 
and Milling Company's group of about thirty 
mines. There are two quartz mills, one of forty 
and one of one hundred stamps, the latter being 
the largest mill of the kind in operation under one 
roof in the State. About thirteen thousand tons 
per month are crushed by the one hundred stamps, 
the small mill not being in operation at present. 
The bullion production reaches about one-half 
million dollars per year. Every modern conven- 
ience known to scientific mining engineering is 
advantageously used. There are large hoisting 
works, air compressors for machine drills, electric 
lighting and machine framers. The ore deposits 
are unusually large veins of low-grade ore of 
many varieties, all free milling, the slightly copper 
stained quartz predominating. The veins vary 
from ten to one hundred feet in width. 

In the Cross mine (they have only opened up 
three of their claims) the ore body is so large that it 
is quarried down in much the same manner as in 
a marble quarry, in this way a whole mountain 
has disappeared and a great hole now known as the 
" Glory Hole " has taken its place. The camp and 



postoffice is known as Hedges and has a population 
of 650 people of every nationality under the sun. 
It is the typical mining town, and in the dance 
houses the games of roulette, faro, poker and keno 
run wide open without regard to law or order, as if 
in complete ignorance of any world but their own. 
Bret Harte's Jack Hamlin and Dan Quinn's Faro 
Nell and all the rest are here, truthful representa- 
tives of their class. 

Four miles east from Hedges and four miles from 
Ogiiby are located the group of mines owned by 
" The American Girl Gold Mining Co.," of which 
Hon. H. H. Markham, Ex-Governor of California, 
is at the head. They are mines of high-grade ore 
and worked by roller crushers and the cyanide 
process. They have enough ore in the drifts to 
keep the mills going for the next year, without 
touching the ore in the mine. The rollers are 
equal to about a 25-stamp mill. There are three 
different kinds of ore, the talc, quartz and clay. 
There is about ten feet of this day that follows the 
ledge of quartz. For a long time it was overlooked 
and considered worthless, but a chance assay showed 
it to be the richest of all. This is the only cyanide 
plant in the world that works the clay, because of 
the difficulty in percolation. However, under the 
able direction of T. B. Bassett, of Death Valley, 
who is' superintending the process, it has proved 
a veritable bonanza. This camp also has its acces- 
sories. 

There are many other good claims down one 
hundred feet in the same mineral belt, in fact the 
Chocolate mountains, from Yuma westward twenty 
miles, are a continuous belt of rich ore deposits. 
The old Cargo Muchacho mine is in this district, 
and has netted its owners half a million dollars. 

Wm. D. Luce has realized a handsome fortune 
from working the tailings from this mine which he 
has just completed. 

All these mines are within five miles of Southern 
Pacific Company's line. 

/. R. Downs, 
Agsnt Southern Tacific Company, Ogiiby, Cal. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

The season of 1 899 finds Los Angeles as the rendezvous 
for California winter tourists brighter and more spark- 
ling than ever. Being the terminus of two luxurious 
limited trains, and an important intermediate on the 
through route of the great Sunset Limited, a large 
proportion of travelers to California takes passage to 
this city, and later radiate to surrounding towns — 
Santa Barbara, San Diego, Pasadena and Riverside. 

The Hotel Van Nuys is filled to overflowing, and the 
new annex on Broadway is fast imitating the parent 
house. The other hotels of the city, including the 
family hotels in the residence section, are enjoying an 
equally lucrative business. 



Echo Mountain, Cal. 

Echo Mountain House, enthroned like a queen 
upon the summit of Echo Mountain, overlooking the 
San Gabriel Valley, occupies such a commanding 
position that its signboard may be said to be visible 
from all over Southern California — a permanent adver- 
tisement to all who come within a range of twenty 
miles. To see it from the valley begets at once a 
desire in every visitor for a closer acquaintance , and 



Entrance to Arcadia Hotel, Santa Monica. 

few there are who neglect the opportunity for a moun- 
tain climb by electricity. Beyond Echo Mountain an 
electric trolley car line reaches an elevation of 6, 000 
feet at Alpine Tavern. There are wonderful mountain 
and valley views, superb sunsets and gorgeous 
sunrises. Thirty miles of bridle roads penetrate the 
adjacent mountains and canyons. All in all there are 
attractions to fill the time for many days, but purely as a 
place of entertainment, while sojourning in Southern 
California, Echo Mountain Hotel ranks well with the 
superior hostelries for which that section is noted. 



Hotel Green, Pasadena, Cal. 

The Hotel Green golf links are very popular with 
this season's guests, a number of whom are experts of 
national fame. 

The links are to be greatly improved in the near 
future, only the continued dry weather preventing the 
inauguration of the proj ected improvements. A suita- 
ble club-house will be built ana the course otherwise 
put in fine condition. 



Geo. P. Braeen and wife, Miss Braeen, Geo. P. 
Braeen,Jr., and Miss Vail of Chicago arrived early in 
February, and will spend the remainder of the season 
here. 

Mrs. Robt. Pitcairn and maid, Mrs. V. L. Crabbe 
and B. D. Drake of Pittsburgh are occupying a hand- 
some suite of apartments engaged early in the season. 

Col. W. J. Boyle of the C. M. & St. P. railroad 
arrived here last month, with Gen. Schofield, in his 
private car, and will spend several weeks here. 

Mr. H. P. Merrill, American Minister to Siam, 
accompanied by his wife and daughter and Miss 
Chacloth Ives of China, were recent visitors here. 

Geo. T. Nicholson, Passenger Traffic Manager of 
the Santa Fe System, with his private secretary, A. T. 
Evans of Chicago, were at the Green for a few days in 
February. 

Other prominent guests of the month are : Maj. and 
Mrs R. E. Hopkins of Tarrytown, N. Y., Mrs. M. H. 
Reading and Mrs. J. P. Hughes of Philadelphia, E. 
A. Daniels of Dayton, Ohio, Mrs. A. C. Sutton of 
Louisville, Ky., John Fowler and wife of St. Louis, 
Theo. Bayer and W. F. Bayer of Troy, N. Y. f Mrs. 
Grayson Mann of Chicago, and F. L. Bratt of Buffalo. 



Paso Robles, California. 

Paso Robles offers an attractive field for the 
sportsman, and many semi-invalids visiting 
Paso Robles for the benefit of its hot springs 
supplement the treatment by health - giving 
hunting trips in the near-by mountains and 
foot-hills. Then the out - door games and 
athletic sports possible under our sunny skies 
give pleasurable occupation and variety to many 
others. 

Miss E. L. Little of Seattle, Wash., H. A. Pratt 
and wife of Fresno, and Mrs. C. La Tour of San 
Francisco are late arrivals at Hotel El Paso de 
Robles. 

Wm. Sully and wife of Vancouver, B. C, 
arrived last month and will make an extended 
stay. 

E. Godchaux of San Francisco is still at Paso 
Robles and declares that the charms of the place 
have taken so strong a hold on him that he is 
likely to register at Paso Robles at the next 
election. 

S. E. Moore, Mrs. T. C. Johnson, P. F. Butler 
and R. V. Dey, all of San Francisco, are mak- 
ing a short stay at Paso Robles. 

A. W. McNeal of San Francisco, E. Ellis'of 
San Salvador, W. C. French of Boston, Arch- 
bishop Riordan of San Francisco, Judge Buck 
of Redwood City, and J. R. Carroll of San Jose 
are also registered here. 



AN APPRECIATIVE LETTER. 

The following letter from a little eight-year-old 
Savannah miss was recently received by Passenger 
Agent Murphey of the Southern Pacific, Atlantic 
System. 

The " toot-car" which called forth the gratitude of 
the little one, was a facsimile of the famous Sunset 
Limited train lithographed in colors on cardboard. 
Each car is separately printed for convenience in 
mailing, but by an ingenious arrangement of over- 
lapping tips they can be coupled together, forming 
the complete train with locomotive, more than a 
yard in length. The device was more fully 
described, with other advertising designs for Sunset 
Limited, in the October issue of SUNSET. 

' ' My Dear Mister murphy I thank you so much for the 
tootcar that you sent me and it is as pretty as it can be 
and as soon as I got it I put it on the floor and I think 
it as pretty as it could be. good by for that i stall I 
have to say from Ruth Louise Beville." 
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Sunset Limited. 

Upon the whole terrestrial globe there's nothing to compare 
With the S. P's " Sunset Limited," of which they take such 

care. 
Bleggance, ease and luxury ne'er so well have been defined 
As by that famous " Limited," in which they're all com- 
bined. 
All other trains are side-tracked, before she comes in sight, 
Because o'er all the other trains, of track, she has the right, 
And every station on the line does all that can be done 
To help her safely o'er the road, on that reputed run. 

All employees on the system have in mind her every need 
And do their best most cheerfully to accelerate her speed. 
On Mondays and Thursdays in the morning at eleven 
She leaves 'Orleans for " Frisco ;" to return at half-past 




On Wednesdays and Saturdays, in the morning she'll arrive 
From Frisco, California, where she leaves at ten naught five. 
On Saturdays and.Tuesdays departing in the night, 
An illuminated splendor, a grand and gorgeous sight. 

Chas. P. Cubxtt. 
Franklin, La. 

Our March Cover. 

For the center plate of SUNSET'S cover for this 
issue we have secured a work of art. The picture 
shows the venerable Father O'Keefe standing 
amid the ruined arches of San Luis Rey. The 
dignified attitude of the worthy father comports 
well with the noble proportions of the massive 
columns among which he stands and seems a part of. 
The hand of Time which has marred and scarred 
the arches and pillars has robbed them of none of 
their grandeur; neither has age impaired the 
dignity and nobleness of the father who is a fitting 
representative of the men who, when they reared 
the walls and arches of this grand old mission, 
bullded even better than they knew. 

" Thy powers In waning mightily reveal 
Beauty and nobleness unguessed before." 



TRANSPORTATION CHARGES. 

While the average receipts for the carriage of 
freight over the railroads or the United States were 
0.929 cent per ton per mile in 1891, the average 
for 1897 was only 0.783 cent So with passengers, 
while the average receipts per passenger per mile 
in 189 1 were 2.184 cents, they had decreased by 
1807 to 2.029 cents. 

Commenting upon the above facts the New York 
Journal of Commerce says : 

People have not yet got out of the way of thinking 
that the loss of the railroads Is the gain of the com- 
munity at large. But when it is considered that 
the railroad properties of the country represent 
to-day $5,516,056,202 in bonded debt and $5,621, 340.- 
647 in capital stock, it must be obvious that condi- 
tions which tend to depress the earnings of so huge 
an aggregate of capital must profoundly affect every 
productive interest in the country. Making all 
possible allowance for the funding of future profits 
in the shape of capital stock,and the discounting of 
bonded issues, the fact must be recognized that to 
keep any railroad in actual operation requires every 
year a large expenditure of capital for the replacing 
of permanent way and the renewal of equipment. 
It is, in short, highly probable that the great trunk 
line systems of the country with their valuable 
terminals and franchises could not be replaced at 
a sum very much less than that represented by 
outstanding stock and bonds. Looked at In that 
way, there is certainly no aggregate of capital in 
the country employed in any productive industry 
which yields sucn slender returns. 



Maricopa, Ariz. : About one hundred and fiAy thousand 
sheep will be driven into the Salt River Valley for shearing 
within the next few weeks. Of these eighty thousand are 
to be shipped out— one- half going to Southern California and 
the balance going to Kansas City and Chicago. About three 
hundred and twenty double-decked cars will be required for 
the shipment. 

Bakers field, Cal. : The Kern County Land Company will 
receive in a few weeks one hundred and eighty carloads 
of Mexican cattle with which their extensive ranches will 
be stocked. 

Sherman, Texas : A new city hall is to be constructed at 
Sherman during 1899. 

Cottage Grove, Or. : A company has been incorporated 
for the purpose of constructing a railroad from this place to 
the Bohemian mine. 

Cochise, Ariz. : The Golden Queen Consolidated Mining 
Company is erecting a ten-stamp mill at their mines here. 

Tucson, Ariz.: A fine brick building to be used exclu- 
sively for lodge and social purposes is under construction 
here for the Benevolent Protective lOrder of Elks. 

Tempt, Ariz. : A large plant for extracting tannin from 
the canaigre root is to be built here in the near future. 

Pnsadena, CaL : Another great tourist hotel is to be built 
in Pasadena by a syndicate of Michigan capitalists. An elegant 
eight-story building is planned to be located on Fair Oaks 
avenue and Greene street. The hotel will be conducted on 
the European plan. A handsome roof garden and other 
attractions are contemplated. Five hundred thousand 
dollars is to be invested in the enterprise. 

Redding, CaL : A new electric light plant is being erected 
here. There will be two main* buildings located on the east 
side of the river. The building containing the machinery 
will be twenty-one by eighty-six feet in size, and a smaller 
building adjoining will be twenty-five by fifty feet. 

Santa Ana, Cal.: The principal growers of celery in the 
peat-land district are planning to put out one thousand acres 
of celery for the season of 1899, as against six hundred acres 
last season. 

Newhall, Cal. : An oil well in Wiley Canyon down four- 
teen hundred feet is flowing at the rate of six hundred 
barrels daily. The flow of gas and oil is so heavy that the 
well cannot be capped and dams have been constructed 
which form reservoirs for the oil. The well is a genuine 
" gusher," and, when the flow was first struck, threw oil 
into the air to a height of seventy feet 

Reedley, Cal. : A new winery is to be built at Reedley, to 
be called the Alma Winery and Distillery. A switch from 
the Southern Pacific's Porterville line will be built, and the 
new enterprise will be otherwise thoroughly equipped for 
extensive operations. 

Casa Grande, Ariz. : A ten-stamp mill is being installed 
at the " Turning.Point " mine, located south of Casa Grande. 
Machinery has also been ordered for a mill at Mineral 
Creek. 

Florence, A riz .—Twenty thousand dollars has been ap- 
propriated by the U. S. Government for experimental work 
on a water storage system to be constructed near here. 
Engineers are now at work testing for bedrock, and if 
experiments result satisfactorily the dam will be built which 
will furnish water storage sufficient to irrigate about seven 
hundred fifty thousand acres of land. 

For tuna, Ariz. : A large cyanide plant, with a capacity 
for handling one hundred and fifty tons of ore per day is 
being built at Fortuna. 
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rWH gold fever is not discriminating nor re- 
stricted In its epidemics. The iofty and the 
towJy, the educated and the ignorant, the rich 
who want more and the poor who want much, are 
alike affected by its penetrating germs. 
Itwasthe desire for gold, in part, that brought 



Open-air Kindergarten, Santa Barbara. 

so many Intelligent and educated men to California 
ui the days of '49, and it was by the intelligence, 
energy and influence of those men that the broad 
base of our present fine educational superstructure 
was laid a half a century ago. 

No consideration of the great progress 
which California has made in the past fifty 
years can be complete without a review of 
her educational advancement. The material 
growth and industrial advancement, in 
almost every direction, have excited the won- 
der and challenged the admiration of the 
people all over our own country and in Eu- 
rope as well. It is the purpose of this brief 
review to show that the educational develop- 
ment in California has kept abreast of all 
other departments, and is up to the times. 
It Is not too much to say that those who 
took up the early educational work in Cali- 
fornia possessed much of the same spirit 
that animated our Pilgrim Fathers, and they 
44 builded better than they knew." The dis- 
covery of gold was quickly followed by 
the establishment of the first American 
school, at San Francisco in 1849, which 
was supported entirely by subscription at 



first. At the same time Revs. Dr. I. H. Willey, 
J. W. Dugias, T. D. Hunt and Joseph A. Benton 
began planning the establishment of the College of 
California, in 1853 they were joined by Rev. 
Henry Durant, and a school for boys was estab- 
lished in Oakland. At that time there was no 
accumulated wealth in California and they had to 
depend upon annual subscriptions for rent, etc., as 
boys who could pay tuition at that time were few. 
Out of this grew the College of California, which 
opened its doors in i860 with four students, all 
freshmen, under the care of Rev. Dr. Willey as 
President and Martin Kellogg and Henry Durant as 
professors. At the first commencement in 1864 
the Alumni of Eastern and European colleges were 
invited to a banquet in the chapel (the writer had 
just arrived in California and was fortunate enough 
to be present). Bright men trained in many differ- 
ent colleges " competed in wit and wisdom," and 
the occasion was something rare, indeed, and never 
to be forgotten by those who enjoyed it. The 
Pacific Coast Alumni Association was at once 
organized, and for several years its meetings and 
banquets at commencements lent new impetus to 
the cause of higher education in California, and 
engaged the influence of the strongest minds in 
the State in behalf of the establishment of a State 
University. Upon the proffer of its beautiful site 
at Berkeley to the State it was accepted and the 
University of California became the outgrowth of 
the College of California. It has now become one 
of the well-known and well-equipped universities 
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in the United States, having an annual income 
from United States endowment, State endowment 
and private donations of about $625,000, and an 
enrollment of 1,520 students who are trained and 
taught by 130 professors and instructors, one of 
whom, Dr. Martin Kellogg, the President, was one 
of the first professors in the College of California, 
and still witnesses daily the harvest of his early 
sowing. 

The best evidence of progress is shown in results. 
No interests of the people in California take a firmer 
hold of their hearts than the educational interests of 
the rising generation. In behalf of the school sys- 
tem of the State the people demand the best priv- 
ileges that can be afforded, and through their law- 
makers they have imposed upon themselves the 
obligations necessary to command the best to be 
had. Nowhere are there more liberal school appro- 
priations—both State and local— than in California; 
nowhere are there better schools; especially is this 
true in the rural districts. The poor give of their 
mite, the rich and even the wealthy and close- 
calculating corporations pay their school taxes un- 
grudgingly, believing that in a thorough universal 
mental and moral training of the youth of the State 
lies not only the protection to life and property, but 
also the prosperity and happiness of a great com- 
monwealth. The State has a permanent school 
fund of $4,000,000, invested in United States, State, 
county and city bonds, the interest of which goes 
into its annual school fund. Every male citizen be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 60 years is required to pay 
a poll tax of $2 for the support of the schools. Five 
per cent of all collateral inheritances is also added 
to the State school fund, and an ad valorem State 
school tax, amounting to $7 for each child in the 
State over 5 and under 17 years of age, is annually 



levied. Altogether the State apportionment in 1898 
was $9.43 to each school child between the ages 
above mentioned. This is supplemented by a 
county tax of at least $6 for each child of the school 
age. City charters provide for the levying of school 
taxes in their respective limits, in addition to the 
State and county taxes. School districts are author- 
ized by a vote of the people to levy additional taxes 
for school purposes; this, however, is limited to a 
maximum of 30 cents on each $100 of taxable prop- 
erty. The State school fund can be used for no 
other purpose than the payment of the salaries of 
teachers of the primary and grammar schools. The 
smallest school district that can exist in the State 
receives a State apportionment of $400, but in order 
to receive such apportionment it must have main- 
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tained school for at least 
six months during the pre- 
vious year. 

There are in California 
112 city, county and union 
district high schools, sup- 
ported by local taxation, 
attended by 10,000 stu- 
dents, and taught by 572 
high school teachers, a large 
majority of whom are col- 
lege graduates. Thus it 
will be seen that parents 
who are able to clothe and 
feed their children may 
enter them at the primary' 
school and graduate them 
at the University free of 
personal expenses for tui- 
tion. It is characteristic 
of the people of California 
to want the best of every- 
thing and they willingly pay 
for it. This spirit applies to the educational de- 
partment. 

The excellent climate and high wages paid to 
teachers in California brought from the Eastern 
States in earlier years bright women and strong 
men, who joined our educational ranks. But these 
were altogether too few to meet the demands of the 
rapidly increasing population. To have good 
schools the teachers must be trained for their work. 
To this end a State Normal School was established ; 
but that was not enough, and others were provided, 
till now the State has four well equipped, well-con- 
ducted State normal schools; one at San Jose, one 
at Los Angeles, one at Chico, one at San Diego, 
and a fifth one is just being organized in San Fran- 
cisco. The State University and Stanford Univer- 
sity each maintains an educational department for 
the training of teachers. 

What is sometimes called the utilitarian side of 
education is by no means neglected. Science teach- 
ing, clay modeling, kindergarten methods and 
manual training, to some extent, can all be discov- 
ered, even in some of the rural districts, showing 
everywhere a spirit of progress. The establishment 
of the California School of Mechanical Arts at San 
Francisco, by the munificence of James Lick, gave 
an impetus to manual training which has produced 
good results, and many schools in the State now 
have well-equipped mechanical departments, in 



Cooking Department, Throop Polytechnic School. 

which the various trades are taught. Among the 
most noted of these schools are the Throop Institute 
of Pasadena, the Polytechnic High and Cogswell 
Polytechnic of San Francisco, and the Central 
High School of Oakland. 

Probably no State in the Union of its age can 
boast of a larger proportion of fine school buildings 
than California. In one year there were erected 
218 new school buildings, costing from $1,000 to 
$50,000 each, and some of them are models of 
architectural beauty. 

A number of excellent private schools and col- 
leges have been established to meet the demands of 
those, who, for various reasons, prefer to patronize 
such institutions. Some of these schools are largely 
patronized, and rank with the very best schools in 
this country. Among the schools for boys which 
have gained an enviable reputation are Hoitt's School 
at Menlo Park, St. Matthew's School at San Mateo, 
and Belmont School at Belmont. The most noted 
schools for giris are Mills' Seminary and College at 
Seminary Park, Van Ness Seminary, San Francisco, 
Miss Head's School of Berkeley, and Curtner 
Seminary at Irvington. 

There are some as good professional schools In 
California as can be found in any part of the coun- 
try. The Hastings Law College and the Toland 
Medical College are affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity, and rank among the best of their kind. 
The Cooper Medical Col- 
lege is credited with being 
one of the best in the 
United States. There are 
also several denominational 
and theological schools, and 
every city or town of con- 
siderable size has a paro- 
chial school. The large cit- 
ies, and many towns, have 
public libraries, and each 
school district has a library 
supported by public funds, 
and supplied with books 
recommended by the State 
Board of Education, for 
public use and the instruc- 
tion of the rising genera- 
tion. 

An excellent professional 
spirit prevails in the teach- 
ing forces of California, a 
determination to keep 
abreast of the times in edu- 
cational work. Besides the 
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tion, which meets annually for the discus- 
sion of matters educational, simiiar asso- 
ciations are maintained in the southern and 
northern parts of the State, and one in the 
San Joaquin Valley. A Teachers' Institute 
is held annually in each county, last- 
ing from three to five days. All teachers 
in the county are required to attend and 
participate in the work, and they are paid 
for their time during such attendance. 
Abie instructors are engaged and paid from 
the Institute fund. Summer schools and 
seminaries are held during the long vaca- 
tion, at the State University, at Pacific 
Grove, and other parts of the State, for 
the benefit of teachers and others wishing 
to avail themselves of such privileges. 

To all of these associations the railroad 
company gives reduced rates to teachers. 
It also has on sale, in some parts of the 
State, a school commutation ticket at a 
lower rate per mile than for any other class 
of transportation issued. 

The greatest impetus to the progress of 
education in California during the last 
twenty years came from the opening of the 
Leland Stanford Junior University in 1891. The 
liberal - minded generous - hearted founders — 
Senator and Mrs. Stanford — exhibited rare 

5ood judgment in selecting Dr. David Starr 
ordan as President, and wisdom in placing him 
in entire charge of the internal arrangements of 
the University. Being a man of rare and versatile 
ability, a good judge of human nature, and pos- 
sessed of "the courage of his convictions," Dr. 
Jordan soon drew around himself and to the Uni- 
versity a class of helpers, possessed of his own 
spirit of helpfulness, and, on opening its doors with 
several hundred students, many of them from 
other States, Stanford University stepped at once 
into prominence and became a stimulus to the Uni- 
versity of California and a lifting force to the edu- 
cational strength of the State never felt before. 
With an enrollment of 1,153 students taught by 
104 professors and instructors, and the means to 
complete the buildings and support its colleges, it 
is destined to a great and useful future. The gen- 
erous rivalry between the State and Stanford uni- 
versities has already made each better for the 
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existence of the other. With these two great uni- 
versities as a lifting force to a well-organized and 
generously supported State school system, and the 
disposition shown in every department of life to> 
facilitate the education of our youth and turn out 
men of purity, strength and character, the outlook 
for the future is, indeed, encouraging. 



Summer in Mexico. 

Attendants upon the National Educational Asso- 
ciation Meeting at Los Angeles, July uth-i4th» 
should by all means have their tickets read on the 
return trip via the Sunset Route, and homeward 
saunter across the line into Old Mexico. The side 
trip from El Paso to City of Mexico and return will 
be but $25 ; from Ei Paso to City of Mexico, with 
return to Eagle Pass, the same amount If the 
latter trip is made, the through N. E. A. ticket 
returning will be honored eastward returning from 
Eagle Pass. Tickets may also be purchased from 
Eagle Pass to City of Mexico and return for $20. 
These very low rates are 
open only to holders of 
N. E. A. excursion tick- 
ets. 

Mexico in midsummer 
is delightful. The table- 
lands traversed chiefly 
by the railways are from 
five to eight thousand 
feet high, and the cup 
in which Mexico City 
rests is 7,350 feet above 
sea-level; the average 
summer temperature* 
65 Fahr. There is no- 
finer summer climate 
anywhere. 

As for its educational 
possibilities. Mexico is 
unsurpassed. If you are 
an archaeologist, it is at 
country older in civiliza- 
tion than Spain ; if you 
are a student of modern 
sociology, it is a nation 
just awakening. 
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Chronicles of a Highway. 



El Nuevo Camino Real. 



Sixth Paper. 



MISSION SAN MIGUEL. 



In apt illustration of the almost universal child- 
like love of the Indians for the fathers, a scene in 

modern the courtyard of this mission in eighteen hundred 

orty-six thirty-four will have value. Juan B. Alvarado and 

through Jose Castro were sent by the Governor to inform 

e called the inhabitants they had been declared free; here- 

5 Posas. after, need give no obedience to the fathers; could 

twenty- organize a municipal government, and elect one of 

resident their number Alcalde. 

rtecting The scene was facing the mission, in the court- 
finical yard, through which Southern Pacific Company's 
old and railway trains enter the town from the south. AI- 
luch so ' varado reports, " I mounted a cart in midst of the 
>n San throng, and told them what the government had 
rince of done for them ; and lauded the value of liberty, 
ichael." and then said, you can vote for freedom, or to re- 
lys, "I main in servitude to the fathers. Those who will 
which have liberty, stand to the right ; those who will 
ned the remain under control, to the left." 
ted the " The entire people, half a dozen excepted, 
singing went to the left ; seeing which, the meager minor- 
ity lost ' the courage of its convictions,' and made 
fifteen it unanimous." 
ro years In its best days, the church building was held in 
ig, had high esteem; and is yet worth more than the pass- 
bership ing view, enjoyed by all who traverse the railway 
at ten line. 

cord of MISSION SAN ANTONIO DE PADUA. 

appears 

eighty- Sometimes this mission has the suffix, " de los 

blessed Robles " to indicate the beautiful oak forest that 

surrounds it. 

y, as it The location may be reached by a shorttwelve-mile 

le sani- stage or carriage drive from Kings City railway sta- 

1 at any tion. Originally, the foundation was on San Anto- 
nio River, a tributary of Salinas, but was soon moved 

ly upon a short distance up the Canada to Arroyo de San 

: water, Miguel. The blue heavens do not spread their arch 

queduct over a more beautiful land, than was chosen by the 

gs, ten fathers for these Salinas River Missions ; chosen, 

mrse of because here were the gentiles they had come to 
save ; and the gentiles were here, because of its ex- 
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San Miguel Mission. 

cellence. Crespi traversed it September seven- 
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be induced to accept baptismal vows, 
and the entire year records but eleven 
converts. 

At end of the century (eight years 
later) there were four hundred ninety- 
three neophytes, and had been seven 
hundred and four baptisms. Two 
years later came the scourge of a sor- 
rowful epidemic ; its character, not of 
record beyond the fact of its fatality. 
The deaths were five or six daily. 

The loss to the mission population 
was great, and irreparable for want of 
convertible material. The highest 
membership was reached in eighteen 
hundred five and recorded seven hun- 
dred twenty-seven 
This mission was unfortunate in having several 
unworthy priests, who were disciplined as soon as 
their misconduct became known; silenced and ban- 
ished. It is remarkable that so few of these men 
fell from their high estate; without companionship 
in kindred blood and faith, to strengthen and sup- 
port : temptation at every door. Of the f raters who 
were numbered by scores, two or three only grov- 
eled in the mire; and most of the others are saints. 
One of these latter, the venerable Father Sarria 
of this mission, who died in eighteen hundred 
thirty-five, at the altar, while saying mass. 

The celebrated Governor Jose Joaquin de Arril- 
laga also died in this mission July twenty-fourth, 
eighteen hundred fourteen, and was buried in the 
church. Nothing of architectural value left, — 
ruins and fragrant memories only. 

MISSION SAN CARLOS, BORROMEO. 

Since the voyage of Cabrillo, and his visit to it, 
November eighteenth, fifteen hundred and forty- 
two, Monterey had been known to the Spanish 
Courts, and to the world. 

Viscaino, seeking for it under instructions, dis- 
covered and recorded Santa Lucia Mountains, and 
Carmelo Bay, and river ; these latter so named by 
him to honor the Carmelo friars of his party; 
thereafter, rounding Point Pinos, anchored in Mon- 
terey, December sixteenth, sixteen hundred three 
(one authority makes the date twelve months earlier); 
caused mass to be celebrated in the shade of a tide- 
laved oak, that became historical, and then, 
scourged by assaults of scurvy, from which num- 
bers of his people died, divided the party, sending 
the sick southward to Mexico in one ship, and in 
the other pursued his northward surveys. 

In seventeen hundred sixty-nine, Spain ordered 
military and priestly occupation of San Diego and 
Monterey. Governor Portola of Lower California, 
suitably supported, marched northerly up the penin- 
sula of that State, to San Diego, accompanied 
thereto and thereafter by Father Juan Crespi, of 
pathfinding memory. Leaving San Diego, the 
party made initial trace of El Camino Real, and 
arrived at Monterey October first, explored Point 
Pinos, and visited Carmel Bay, and river, but failed 
to identify any of them as the points of search ; 
believing Monterey must be farther north, northerly 
they held their way to vicinity of San Francisco : 
the Governor, finally despairing of success, called 
a halt and started on the return for San Diego ; 
came thus a second time to the port they could not 
find, pitching camp on Carmelo Bay, November 
twenty-eighth and remained until December tenth ; 
then erecting a large cross on Carmel. and another 
on the beach at Monterey, resumed the retreat, 
arriving at San Diego January twenty-fourth, sev- 
enteen hundred seventy. 

A few days later renewed and urgent orders came 
from the viceroy to establish the presidio and mis- 
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sion at Monterey ; thereupon, April sixteenth, Serra 
set sail in ship San Antonio, and Portola, Crespi 
and others, the next day made second start in quest 
of the lost bay. 

The land party first arrived twenty-fourth of 
May ; and the following day the military and cleri- 
cal leaders were walking alone the beach when with 
one accord they exclaimed. This is the port of 
Monterey which we seek." On the last day of the 
month came the San Antonio and Junipero Serra. 
The camp had been at Carmelo, but was soon trans- 
ferred to the beach at Monterey. 

June third, seventeen hundred seventy, all being 
assembled, a cross was erected, waters blessed, bells 
were loudly chimed, and artillery for the first time 
responded to its own echoes, from granite walls of 
San Lucia. 

President Serra in alb of spotless white and stole, 
rich with Tyrian dyes, on bended knee chanted, 
vmite creator spiritus, thereafter, " putting to rout all 
infernal foes " by sprinkling beach and fields with 
holy water; banners were displayed and mass in 
solemn form was said. 

When the church ceremonies, founding Mission 
San Carlos Borromeo, had ended, Governor Portola 
took legal possession of the country in name of 
Carlos HI. of Spain. 

Thus it was and there, the Mission of San Carlos 
Borromeo and presidio of San Carlos de Monterey, 
were founded ; of the mission, Serra was minister, 
and Father Juan Crespi, his assistant. 

Some temporary huts were constructed a gunshot 
from the beach, and thrice that distance from the 
port; the location on an inlet which at high tide 
received the waters of the bay. 

At the outset, the buildings were jointly used for 
presidio and mission purposes ; one of them, indeed, 
blessed as temporary church on the fourteenth of 
the month. 

Monterey and its surroundings made special ap- 
peals to the tenderest emotions of priest and frater. 
Its placid waters and over-arching sky had mem- 
ories of the Mediterranean ; its cypress and pines 
were visible expressions of Holy Land. 

Saw not the Prophet this place when he said : 

" the glory of Lebanon shall be 

given unto it, the excellency of Carmel. ,, 

"CarmelbytheSea." 

Needless to say, Serra and Crespi were faithful, 
but garnered light spiritual harvest during the first 
year. The natives called themselves Eselenes, and 
were singularly wanting in confidence; refusing per- 
sistently to eat or drink anything proffered them by 
the Spaniards ; for half a year the fathers labored, 
by kindly offices to the sick and distribution of 
small presents, to break through the reserve with 
which these gentiles had surrounded themselves. 
December twenty-sixth witnessed the first bap- 
tism ; presumably, the recipient did not die, for 
thereafter conversions were of frequent occurrence. 

Almost immediately after the founding, Serra 
determined to put distance between mission and 
presidio ; and without thought of any possible sec- 
ond choice, fixed upon Carmel Valley, — the diplo- 
matic, ostensible reason, " want of more water and 
richer land," but the vital reason, the necessity for 
protecting the neophytes from contamination by 
the usual license of a military camp. Authority 
for this removal was sought by him from the vice- 
roy in Mexico and speedily obtained, as evidenced 
by the official order dated November twelfth ad- 
dressed to Commandante Fages. "San Carlos 
mission will be transferred to Rio Carmel ; and you 
will detail a sufficient guard of soldiers for it." 

Preparations on the new site began at once, but 
the buildings were not in readiness until December 
of following year, after which time the residence of 



the priest was at Carmel; and Monterey became 
and continued to be, a visita of the mission— the one 
in state papers known as Presidio San Carlos de 
Monterey, and the other Mission San Carlos Bor- 
romeo, sometimes "de Carmelo 1 ' being added. It 
occasionally now happens that strangers asking 
locally for Mission San Carlos are by persons not 
well advised directed to the venerable parish church 
in the city of Monterey, and subsequently seeing a 
picture of Mission San Carlos and failing to recog- 
nize it are disappointed to learn they have been mis- 
led. 

The ancient church in city of Monterey never 
enjoyed mission honors. It was erected long after 
mission San Carlos was transferred: and during 
the year and a half before the transfer was com- 
pleted, mission services were conducted in a pali- 
saded, mud-plastered, earth-roofed, temporary struc- 
ture, then occupying the site now covered by the 
parish church. Of date May, seventeen hundred 
seventy-three, Serra's report to Viceroy Croix, 
enumerating missions and presidios, says : "San 
Carlos Borromeo, on the river Carmelo, one league 
from Monterey," and adds, "finally the presidio of 
San Carlos de Monterey on the bay and port of 
the same name." 

Converts increased in the mission more rapidly 
than the fathers 9 ability to domicile and feed, so 
that of necessity large numbers, after the days' in- 
struction, returned to the rancheria for the night. 
The early stockade for mission protection was a 
frail palisade, by no means proof against breaking 
in or breaking out; and the buildings similarly 
constructed, with additional mud and clay plaster- 
ing in and out; the earthen roofs supported by 
horizontal timbers. 

Church membership culminated at nine hundred 
twenty-seven souls, in seventeen hundred ninety- 
four. 

Totals best reveal the work of this noble mis- 
sion ; they include almost the entire native popula- 
tion. 

Baptisms, thirty-nine hundred fifty-seven, deaths 
and burials twenty-eight hundred eighty-five. 
Surely, San Carlos, " all nations shall call you 
blessed." 

January first, seventeen hundred and eighty- two. 
Juan Crespi, the faithful priest and explorer, died 
at the mission, ministered to at the last by his loved 
superior, and was buried within the presbytery on 
the Gospel side. 

The blow was one from which Serra never recov- 
ered ; and two years later the pathfinder's footsteps 
through the "Valley of Shadows" were followed 
by one who knew him best and loved him best. 
August twenty-eighth, seventeen hundred and 
eighty-four, was to see " last of earth," to Juni- 
pero Serra, a man of refined instincts, of pure life, 
and on the spiritual side of exalted aspirations. 
His baptismal name was Miguel Jose Serra ; but at 
his eighteenth year, when assuming the monkish 
habit, he dropped the proud "Michael Joseph" and 
chose " Junipero," the lowest of the trees, a shrub 
merely, as saying: " It sheltered Elijah ; I will ask 
its shade." 

In Spain, and the Spanish Balearic Islands (the 
birthplace of Serra), this was Juniptrus thrrif*ro % 
an incense, Junipero, and an element mingling with 
the altar incense; no doubt the fact weighed heavily 
with him in change of name. 

Seeing that his end was approaching, he asked for 
burial near Crespi ; and at the supreme hour, when 
most people are unable to separate their own eternal 
interests from exclusive thought, this man's unself- 
ish spirit was absorbed in the flocks to which he 
had been shepherd, saying, " I shall pray for Cali- 
fornia when I shall come into the presence of the 
Digitized by VjOLJVLV^ 
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Trinity." Then for a moment, human limitations 
sent an arrow of fear through this courageous soul. 
The pinions of seraph-winged faith on which fifteen 
years previously, when the missions trembled in 
the balance at San Diego, he soared into supernal 
heights, now for brief moment are nerveless and 
refuse to bear him up. No doubt, to his refined 
senses was revealed the hollow, mocking, sardonic 
laugh of "tail-switching" Mephistopheles— " ha! 
ha ! ! ha ! ! !— where now is he who shall pluck you 
out of my hand?" The servant was to follow 
the Master's footsteps, and "tread the wine- 
press alone," in darkness of despair, crying, " My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?" 
Instantly, the assuring answer came, and he was 
assisted to the door for the last time to look on 
God's beautiful earth, and more beautiful heavens, 
out of which the morning sunshine was flowing ; 
then, with celestial smile, returning to his couch, 



gave a few moments to prayer, and sank into a 
child-like slumber that has no earthly waking. 

His raiment was parted, shred by shred, to a 
throng of weeping Indians— nothing of his earthly 
possessions left but the monkish habit in which, 
by rule of his order, he was buried ; and this even 
suffered loss by the inconsolable who could not be 
denied. His ashes are near those of Crespi, both 
having a place in the church subsequently erected 
and which their ashes glorify. This building is of 
light-colored stone, set in sea-shell lime, and was 
dedicated September, seventeen hundred ninety- 
seven, remaining to the present time practically 
unchanged. With esteem for Serra's unselfish 
character, and appreciation of the noble work he 
performed in California, a lady of wealth and 
public spirit, has caused the erection of an enduring 
monument to his memory, marking the spot he first 
visited in Monterey. IVm. B. May. 



The Floating Gardens of California. 



Not only the mainland, but the islands of Cali- 
fornia, which rise from the sea like submerged 
mountain peaks, have wonderful floating gardens 
through which vessels often plough with difficulty 
in entering the small harbors which dot the coast. 
At Santa Barbara, the entrance of the bay is a 
maze of floating vegetation, and the islands off the 
coast, especially Santa Catalina, are more or less 
surrounded. 

The floating gardens are formed of long stream- 
ers of kelp, which, attached to the bottom, grow 
upward to a distance of fifty to five hundred feet, 
throwing out broad leaves and air-bulbs, which act 
as so many balloons to support them. The effect 
of this is to give a perfect forest of broad green 
leaves, rising upward and presenting a sharp con 
trast to the blue water in which they grow. Grace- 
ful in appearance, they turn at every whim of the 
tide; now floating directly upward, their leaves 
high above water, and caught by the breeze ; again 
reaching away in long streamers, they are among 
the most striking and beautiful objects of the sub- 
marine world. When in shore the huge plants 
assume a vertical position, and become floating 
gardens in reality. In the bay of Avalon, they 
present so many attractions that boats have been 
constructed especially to float over them and afford 
the occupants an opportunity to observe the won- 
ders of the ocean world. 

These boats are all provided with large plate- 
glass windows set into the bottom so the observer 
can sit in the boat and gaze down through the win- 
dow and see intensified small animals. The glass, 
as suggested, magnifies objects, and in floating 
along one can almost imagine himself under the 
water and roaming at will in these gardens of the 
sea. Each leaf or frond is covered with patches of 
color, which represent varied animals or plants ; 
some are purple, red, green or yellow. Here are 
delicate sea anemones, which so resemble blooming 
flowers that they can scarcely be distinguished 
from the true flowers of the land. At the slightest 
noise they close up; withdrawing their many-col- 
ored tentacles, then slowly blooming out again. 

Here are minute plant-like creatures that are 
really animals, though growing in a shrub-like 
form, and among the wonders of this floating 
garden are some that give birth to minute young 
which become jelly fishes, to float away and at night 
fill the ocean with a wonderful phosphorescent light. 
Strange shells crawl upon the great leaves; crabs 



that mimic their colors perfectly, and fishes of the 
exact tint cling to them, safe In this resemblance 
from many enemies. The long leaves when un- 
affected by the current, rise directly upward and form 
a maze of arches down among which many strange 
forms are to be seen. Directly on the bottom a 
large octopus comes limping along, throwing out 
its eight sucker-lined arms, moving in a strange 
fashion, waves of color passing slowly over it, 
that seem to adapt it to the color of the bottom 
over which it is passing. Near by we catch a 
glimpse of a cousin, the argonaut or nautilus, 
crawling along, holding its delicate shell over its 
head. 

In the crevices of the rocks are biack-hued echni, 
a perfect maze of bristling pins and needles, which 
wave to and fro and resent the intrusion of any 
enemy. These are the ground dwellers of this 
garden, but there are other forms, fishes which vie 
with one another and the birds of the land in their 
beauty of color. They poise among the leaves, 
and present strange contrasts. One is of a brilliant 
gold hue with high fins, a gold fish whose graceful 
movements constitute an attractive feature of the 
garden. Scores of little fishes glide by that are 
veritable gems in the brilliancy of their ornamenta- 
tion, bright jewel-like spots appearing here and 
there over their surfaces. Suddenly the small fry 
rush away as a mighty form glides slowly through 
the garden. It is the king of the bass; a fish five 
feet long, of a rich mahogany tint, whose home is 
in these gardens of the sea. Following we shall 
see a silvery fish with a yellow tail, and a stripe 
along its sides. 

Perhaps the most remarkable denizen of the 
floating garden is a fish about a foot in length, so 
grotesque in shape that it is almost impossible to 
distinguish it from the weed. Its head and back 
are covered with tentacle-like growths, while its 
color is an exact imitation of the weed. This 
curious fish builds a nest in the kelp by winding 
the weed in and out, forming a ball in which the 
eggs are deposited and the young reared. 

At night the scene is often a strange one down 
through the glass window, as nearly all of the ani- 
mals of the garden are light-givers, where during 
the day the sun's rays illume them, now mystic 
lights on an infinite variety of forms play, and the 
kelp beds are scenes of light and beauty beyond 
power of description. 

Charles F. Holder. 
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OF the many thousands of tourists who annually 
visit the Yosemite, probably not one in a hun- 
dred has more than a vague idea, of the great 
wilderness of the California Alps, or High Sierra, to 
which that renowned Valley is but the gateway. 
The view eastward from Glacier Point shows 
almost nothing of it, that from Clouds' Rest but 
little more, and in fact he who remains only within 
and around the Valley walls can scarcely realize 
that the beautiful Merced River finds its source in 
a magnificent pile of snowy mountains equal in ex- 
tent, and almost equal in elevation, to the Alps of 
Switzerland. This great mass of the High Sierra 
forms the axis of the mountain range to the east of 
Yosemite. For two hundred miles it stretches as 
an unbroken wall, whose summit peaks reach from 
13,000 to nearly 15,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. All the large streams which furrow the west- 
ern slope of the range head among its snow-filled 
gorges, whose almost unexplored fastnesses fur- 
nish a fascinating field for the true lover of moun- 
tain scenery. As we pass from north to south 
along the range, the High Sierra becomes progress- 
ively finer. East of Yosemite it occupies a width 
of some eight or ten miles, and its peaks rise to a 
maximum elevation of 13,070 feet near Mt. Lyell. 
One hundred miles south of this, the great ele- 
vated region has spread over a wicfth of from ten 
to fifteen miles, while huge spurs extend westward 
for nearly thirty miles. Just east of Fresno, at 
the headwaters of Kings River, the mountains 
reach their culmination of savage grandeur. Here 
the peaks reach upward of 14,000 feet, while the 
rivers have cut their canyons from four to six thou- 
sand feet into the solid granite, forming gorges 
which almost rival the Yosemite itself in magnifi- 
cence of scenery. 

This great wonderland of the southern High 
Sierra has formerly been almost a closed book to 
the average traveler ; for in order to reach it he 
would be forced to purchase an outfit of horses and 
camp equipage, and strike out into the mountains 
alone, for even guides in this region are a rarity. 
But at present a comparatively easy way of ap- 
proach is furnished through the Kings River 
Canyon. 



This canyon is now reached by staging from the 
railroad station at Sanger, Fresno County, forty 
miles to Millwood a large lumber camp on the 
western slope of the Sierra, whence a good trail 
and well-equipped packtrain covers the remaining 
thirty miles into the great canyon. The Sanger, 
Millwood & Converse Stage Company operates 
the stage line; stages leaving Sanger during the 
season on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
at 6.00 A. M., and arriving at Millwood (where 
there is a good hotel) at 6.00 P. M. The round- 
trip fare from Sanger to Millwood is $0.00; from 
Millwood to the canyon, $6.00. The first six or 
eight miles after leaving Sanger lie over the level 
San Joaquin Valley, through orchards, vineyards 
and grain fields. Then the road begins to climb 
the foothills, winding through the complicated 
topography of these low rounded mountain forms. 
After passing through beautiful oak groves along 
Mill Creek, the road finally reaches the base of the 
first great ridge of the Middle Sierra. Up this it 
now begins to climb, sweeping in wide curves up 
the slope. Near the top a splendid view is opened 
out over the broad San Joaquin Valley, and for 
miles to the north and south. Here the first of the 
frost belt is encountered, and we pass rapidly over 
the top of the mountain at an elevation of 5,600 
feet and descend into the basin of the stream on the 
other side at Millwood. If the visitor were to 
come no further than this he would feel well re- 
paid for his journey, for here he may see in opera- 
tion one of the largest sawmills in the West, which 
is now handling timber unrivaled in size the world 
over. From the town a railroad extends back 
seven miles into the heart of the forest, and there 
the mill runs night and day cutting giant sequoias 
and sugar pines into lumber. This is then brought 
by railroad to Millwood, and shipped to Sanger in 
a V-shaped flume fifty miles long. But the awful 
devastation caused by the present wasteful method 
of timber cutting will be a sad sight to those who 
love these grand old forests for their own sake. In 
addition to the mill, the General Grant National 
Park, which Is only two or three miles from Mill- 
wood, is a most attractive spot to visit. This is a 
grove of magnificent sequoias or "Big Trees" as 
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they are usually termed, which has now been set 
aside by the Government as a public pleasure 
ground. The trees of this grove are fully as large 
as those of the Mariposa, one being over one hun- 
dred feet in circumference. In Indian and Converse 
basins the Big Trees are scattered through the 
whole forest for miles and not confined to groves as 
in the northern Sierras, and the same may be said 
of the Sequoia National Park south of Kings 
River. 

In order to reach the great canyon of the South 
Fork of Kings River, one may either take his own 
outfit of food and camping materials, which may 
be obtained here, or at Sanger, and thus enjoy the 
mountains at his own free will, or, if not sufficient- 
ly experienced in mountaineering, he may go with 
the regular packtrain and find fair accommoda- 
tions in the canyon. In either case, of course, he 
must go on horseback. The well-traveled trail 



where a huge pyramidal peak blocks the canyon 
and cuts off further view. The marked difference 
between this gorge and the Yosemite can now be 
clearly seen. Around the latter canyon the surface 
of the country is, in its main outlines, a plateau 
covered with gently rolling forested mountains. 
But if we imagine a Yosemite smaller and less 
impressive, it is true, than the mighty gorge of the 
Merced, but about whose rim of perpendicular cliffs 
the mountains may be said to only begin, and then 
sweep onward and upward on both sides into the 
region of perpetual snow from 7,000 to 8,000 feet 
above the river, then we will have an idea of this 
southern canyon. The glory of the Kings River 
Canyon then is not so much in the exquisite beauty 
of the valley floor, not so much in the height and 
majesty of the surrounding cliffs, in a word, not so 
much in the gem itself, as in the noble setting of 
snow-covered mountains which surround it. And 



At the Foot of the Big Tree, Grant National Park. 



starts eastward from Millwood up great forest-cov- 
ered ridges and through the General Grant Park. 
From this point it still further ascends reaching 
finally the top of a high ridge some 7,500 feet 
above sea-ievel. Just beyond the top a superb 
view opens out to the eastward through the gate- 
way of the Middle Fork of Kings River, and on 
toward the source of the stream of the Palisades, 
whose summits are 14,275 feet in elevation. Here 
we again plunge into the forest, and cross ridge 
after ridge of densely timbered mountains, over 
countless clear streams, and through beautiful 
green meadows, till finally at an elevation of 8^300 
feet we arrive at the brink of the South Fork 
Canyon. 

At the Grand Lookout we are 3,000 feet above 
the river, and can look straight up the rugged 
gorge past the long array of towering cliffs to 



though it lacks the beautiful waterfalls such as 
grace the Yosemite, still we will find a splendid 
river which carries three times the volume of the 
Merced, and rushes in a series of thundering rapids 
from end to end of the Valley. 

At the little log " hotel '* where the trail first 
reaches the river, one may find a pleasant camping 
place, or he may push on up the river for six miles 
further under the shadow of the Grand Sentinel, 
where the cliffs are the highest and the river and 
meadows the most beautiful. This is the best 
place for a permanent camp from which to explore 
the floor of the canyon, its cliffs, and the High Sier- 
ras beyond. With the exception of the trails 
along the river banks, and one climbing out of the 
canyon on the north by way of Copper Creek, there 
are no such easy ways of getting about as the 
broad Yosemite trails afford. But to one who en- 
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Garden of Eden, Kings River Canyon. 



joys scrambling over the mountains, this is an 
advantage rather than a hinderance. One may 
make his way through Avalanche Canyon and up 
the slopes of the Grand Sentinel to its summit, 
3,580 feet above the river, whence a real High 
Sierra view is obtained, such as a Yosemite visitor 
has never dreamed of. Or he may climb the 
Glacier Monument at the head of the canyon, or to 
the summit of Goat Mountain on the north 7,500 
feet above the river, or 12,500 feet above the sea. 
This latter furnishes a most magnificent panorama 
over the whole basin of Kings River from Mt. 
Goddard (13,500 ft.) on the north to Mt. Whitney 
(14,522 ft) on the south, while the whole region 
between is one labyrinth of towering peaks, snow- 
filled amphitheaters, and deep canyons. Of falls in 
the immediate neighborhood of the canyon, there 
are few. Roaring River, the main southern tribu- 
tary of the South Fork, enters the canyon in a fine 
cataract, some too feet in height. In the upper 
canyon of the Kings there are some splendid cata- 
racts also, but nothing in the way of waterfalls like 
those on the Merced. 

If a more extended trip is desired, a visit to the 
Kearsarge Pass and the Kings-Kern Divide is 
recommended. This trip may occupy a week or 
more, but will give one a better idea of the High 
Sierra than almost any other of equal extent in the 
whole range. Leaving the canyon about three miles 
above camp, the traveler takes the trail up the 
large tributary known as Bubb's Creek, which 
enters from the east. The canyon of this stream 
rivals that of the main river in the height of its 
walls, but its floor is excessively rough, and there 
is little or no level space between the walls. The 
beautiful meadows at the headwaters of the creek 
and just below the Kearsarge Pass have always 
seemed to me an ideal place for camping. This 



spot is elevated 11,000 feet above the sea, and is 
situated in a sort of shelf or alcove of the moun- 
tain. Here there is a chain of eight lovely lakes, 
strung like beads on the clear stream which rises 
on the north face of University Peak (13,953 ft.). 
On all sides the mountains rise two or three thou- 
sand feet above, into the region of snow, while 
from the last lake of the chain the creek tumbles 
down two thousand feet into the great canyon 
below. And again on the other side of this rise 
the massive peaks of the Kings- Kern Divide—the 
wildest, ruggedest piece of mountain sculpture to 
be found in the State. From the meadows it is 
only a mile along the trail to the Kearsarge Pass, 
12,056 feet above the sea. This is on the main 
crest of the Sierra, and one may look down the 
other side 8,000 feet into the desert valleys of the 
Great Basin in the short space of seven miles. 
But of all the superb views which this range 
affords, there is none, in my estimation, which 
equals that from the summit of Mt. Brewer. This 
peak, 13,886 feet in height, stands some ten miles 
west of the main crest, and dominates the Great 
Western Divide. This latter stretches north and 
south parallel to the main crest, and the principal 
sources of both the Kings and Kern rivers lie 
between them. The latter flows south toward 
Bakersfieid, but former flows north a short dis- 
tance, joins with its great tributaries coming in 
from the direction of Mt Gardner, turns abruptly 
west, and breaks through the Western Divide, 
cutting it almost to its base where the Grand 
Canyon is over 8,000 feet below the summit of Mt. 
Brewer. The view from the summit in early sum- 
mer is simply indescribable. I have stood on this 
point in June after a heavy winter and seen nearly 
the whole horizon as one sweep of snow and jagged 
peaks cut against a blue sky, the single exception 
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being where the great canyon of the Kings 
cut its way transversely down the Sierra 
slope to the San Joaquin plain. 

There are many other trips which I might 
describe here if I had the space, such as that 
to Mt. Whitney, the highest point within the 
immediate boundaries of our country, and 
also that to the wonderful Tehipitee Valley 
on the Middle Fork of Kings River, but in 
closing I do want to remind the reader that, 
in addition to all this splendid scenery, there 
are also fish to be found in the streams. In 
fact I doubt whether finer trout fishing can 
be found in the State than that which the 
upper tributaries of the Kings and the Kern 
afford. 

The high walled canyons with their cold 
rapid waters that dash swirlingiy here, and 
there eddy beneath some overhanging cliff, 
are the habitat of trout that are Tl born 
game." 

J. N. Le Contt. 



" This stamps me," Grant National Park. 



A Sportsman in Old Mexico. 



MEXICO and its wonderful possibilities for 
winter recreation are but slightly known to 
the sporting fraternity of our country. But 
little has ever been written to educate one in the 
actual advantages of this land of perpetual sun- 
shine, and, should the truth be told, but few would 
credit it. 

I wish to tell you what I know of that portion of 
Mexico lying along the line of the Arizom and So- 
nora Railroad running directly south from Nogales, 
on the line between Arizona and Mexico, to Guay- 
mas, on the Gulf of Californa, a distance of two 
hundred and sixty-five miles. 

It would be difficult to find another location on 
the continent where one can camp out in a game 
country from November to April with as few hard- 
ships as here. He who knows how to camp with 
comfort in the Adirondacks in September can camp 
out in Sonora any day in the winter. Every day 
will be bright and sunny. Indeed, here, if any- 
where on earth, can we say of the sun as did the 
poet, "Thou art prodigal of smiles." There will 
be neither fog nor dew at night. Just cold enough 
to make a campfire a luxury and a pair of blankets 
for your bed a comfort. The early morning a trifle 
sharp in the higher altitudes, but so clear and 
bracing that your former sluggish blood goes 
tingling through your every vein and artery, and 
you feel it a pleasure to be alive. 

Sportsmen who do not care to camp can take the 
morning train at Nogales, and, dropping off the cars 
at any of the little stations reached within an hour 
or two, strike out either east or west of the railroad 



with a very good prospect of finding at least one deer 
in time to take the evening train back to Nogales. 
If you carry a shotgun you will be equally success- 
ful in filling your bag with birds. 

Game of some kind is to be found from one to 
six miles from the raiiroad along the entire route 
from the line city to Guaymas. 

For many miles after passing the summit of the 
range south of Nogales the train follows a branch 
of the beautiful Magdalen a River, its tortuous 
course marked by many a spreading sycamore and 
graceful willow. The mountains and hills in the 
near distance, also the intervening elevated lands, 
are thickly dotted with mesquite and live oak and 
the whole country has such an attractive, gamy 
look that you unconsciously reach for your gun, 
expecting at any moment to see a five-pronged 
buck bound from behind some leafy screen. 

Magdalena, the first town of importance after 
leaving Nogales, is the center of a rich agricultural 
and mining district. Besides several fine flouring 
mills Magdalena has a large canning factory for 
the preservation of the many kinds of deciduous 
fruits to which this high altitude and temperate 
climate are particularly well suited. 

There is a large company of Mexican soldiers 
stationed here under the able command of Colonel 
Kosterlitzky. The Colonel, who is a kind and 
courteous gentlemen, obligingly told me of the best 
and nearest points for game, and offered for my 
conveyance thither some army mules and a soldier 
guide. 

From this place to the gulf the country is more 
level and game more plentiful. The mountains and 
valleys sloping eastward to the Sierra Madres har- 
bor more game than those on the western side of 
the railroad. They are more heavily timbered and 
the perpetual snows and springs of the high Sierras 
furnish a never-failing water supply for the many 
little streams flowing to join the Magdalena and 
other rivers farther down. 

From five to ten miles to the east from the town 
of Magdalena, or from any other point along the 
railroad, as far south as Carbo, will be found the 
mule deer, or, as the Mexicans call them, the burro 
deer. To all appearances these deer are the same 
as the mule deer of Oregon and Montana, but very 
unlike them in their habits. In the north they are 
migratory in their movements, seeking the higher 
altitudes in the summer and the lower foothills In 
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the winter, often passing the season two hundred 
or three hundred miles from where they were the 
year before. Because of the scarcity of food during 
the winter months, they become very poor, and it 
is not until the late summer or early fall that the 
meat is at its prime. 

On the contrary, the mule deer of Mexico have 
no long winter famine and hardships to endure, 
enjoy good browsing the year through, and are their 
fattest and juiciest in November and the winter 
months. Their range is along the sloping foothills 
and neighboring mesa lands, and here they live 
year after year, covering comparatively the same 
territory, and undisturbed except by an occasional 
American hunter. Mule deer are in their nature 
more like the elk, loving best to band together for 
mutual pleasure and protection, and here, one riding 
over the country, will often see from fifty to seventy- 
five on one hillside, some feeding, some lying down, 



In strong contrast to the mule deer, Mexico has 
a curiosity in small deer, on which I think she has 
a monopoly. A full-grown " chiquita venada," as 
the natives call them, and 1 know no other name, 
will weigh about forty pounds ; the male grows 
antlers, and is to all appearances a facsimile on a 

freatly diminished scale, of the white-tail deer, 
hey are about the size of the coyote, which, by the 
way, are exceedingly numerous in Mexico. Uniike 
other deer they are not inquisitive, so never give a 
standing shot; indeed, you may not get a shot at 
all, for their scent is abnormally developed, and the 
little fellows go like the bullet from your gun. If 
they would band together, you might stand some 
show, but it was my experience that one can waste 
more ammunition on the " chiquita venada " than 
on any other game, and get less camp meat. Should 
you drop one, your reputation in camp as an A-i 
marksman at running game is assured, although 



Bear-killing in Sonora. 



some keeping watch ; Mexicans claim to have seen 
as many as three hundred in one band. The bucks 
will weigh from two hundred and twenty-five to 
two hundred and seventy-five pounds. 

There have been many disputes among scientists 
and practical hunters relative to the longevity of 
the deer. Some have given them twenty years, 
some fifty, and one has placed their limit of life at 
the good old age of one hundred and fifty. This 
latter figure seems incredible ; but be their lifetime 
many years or few, in Mexico most of them will 
live to die of old age. Because of the salubrity of 
the climate, disease is unknown, and there is but 
little danger of death at the hand of the native 
Mexican. 

The antlers of some of these old deer are prizes ; 
not so stocky as those of their northern brethren, 
but greater in length, and often throwing out as 
many as twenty prongs. 



you may have used his weight in cartridges in the 
chase. 

When first coming into this country one wonders 
that game of all kinds is so plentiful and so accessi- 
ble to all the native villages, but after becoming 
better acquainted with the characteristics of the 
people, this ceases to be surprising. The native 
Mexican can ride a horse and throw a rope to per- 
fection, but when it comes to handling a gun he is 
quite out of his element. This may be due partly 
to want of practice. Because of the high duty, 
both guns and ammunition are very costly, and the 
average Mexicano puts what money he has left, 
after buying flour for tortillas, into a fancy saddle 
and bridle, or a fantastic sombrero. Being natur- 
ally indolent, he prefers to sit in front of his mud 
shack, with the ever-present cigarette for company, 
to riding or stalking over the country for a shot at 
a deer, which he is far more liable to miss than to hit. 
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In the higher mountains back of where the mule 
deer range, white-tail deer, bear, turkey and the 
spotted leopard are in hiding. The latter is the shy- 
est of all game, requiring unlimited perseverance to 
find one, and the best of marksmanship to down it 
However, if you are fortunate enough to procure 
but one during your sojourn in the mountains, its 
beautiful spotted pelt will more than repay you for 
all your leg weariness and previous disappoint- 
ments. 

Turkey are more plentiful and afford a delightful 
novelty to rifle sport, also a very delicious addition 
to the camper's menu. 

On the Magdaiena, Santa Cruz and Miguel rivers, 
as on all the smaller streams draining the country 
between Nogales and Hermosillo, there are ducks 
galore. Toward night they fly up and down the 
watercourses in great numbers, and, if well screened 
in some thick bunch of willows, you can shoot 
mallard, teal and wigeon to your heart's content. 

A few hours' ride from Hermosillo, the capital and 
largest city of Sonora, and well worth a few days' 
visit, brings you to Guaymas. This city is delight- 
fully located on a land-locked bay, overlooking the 
peaceful waters of the Gulf of California, and its 
many attractions can only be appreciated when 
known from personal indulgence. 

The winter climate is all that can be desired, and 
sport of every kind so varied and choice that old 
Sol seems to drop Into the sea each night long be- 
fore his scheduled hour. One never tires of sailing 
over the beautiful waters of the harbor and watch- 
ing the ever-changing panorama of low-roofed 
houses, lofty mountains, broad valleys and pictur- 
esque islands, rising abruptly from the dark blue of 
the most charming bay of the Pacific. No other 
beach on the continent affords as satisfactory deep- 
water fishing. Nowhere else will be found fish of 
so many varieties, so gamy, so large and so plen- 
tiful as here. 

The Guaymas oyster is a delicious relish and well 
deserves the reputation it is gaining as being far 
superior to its Eastern brother bivalve. 

The Yacjui River, twenty miles south of Guaymas, 
swarms with ducks and geese, and is readily reached 
either by sailing down the coast or by team. The 
white-tail deer range in the foothills and mountains 
on either side of the river, and in the higher ranges 
there are some mountain sheep, though they are 
not so numerous as across the gulf from Guaymas, 
and north on the coast of the peninsula. 

It is a pleasing picture and not an uncommon one 
to see from the decks of the little steamers plying 
up and down the gulf, from one to a dozen big-horns 



on the barren bluffs of the coast, their sturdy forms 
in stately silhouette against the intense blue of the 
tropical sky, as they stand motionless on nature's 
fortress and seemingly bid defiance to all mankind. 
But two hours' ride by cars from Guaymas is 
Ortiz, the nearest station to some of the best wing- 
shooting in Mexico. You reach there at nine 
o'clock in the morning and from then until the 
return train at seven in the evening you are sure of 
rare sport. At first you waste no ammunition on 
doves and quail, though they are all about you, 
but devote your skill and energy to a white-winged 
pigeon, no doubt entirely unknown to you. They 
are beautiful birds, with white wings, as their 
name indicates, a trifle smaller than the well- 
known blue pigeon also found here, excellent 
eating and exceedingly swift flyers. You will 
find them in pairs or as often in flocks in the 
corn fields and mesas near Ortiz, and at first 
sight will think they are easy game. However, 
you will probably spend the first day without bag- 
ging one, use your last three or four cartridges on 
quail and go back to your hotel for more ammuni- 
tion. To-morrow you may fall some of the pretty 
white feathers and arrive at the conclusion that the 
white-winged pigeon is the swiftest flyer on which 
you have ever pulled trigger. Perhaps on the third 
day you will kill a few of them, and after a 
week's experience will return home to outdo your 
old opponents at shooting clay pigeons, or live 
birds from the trap. Sherman TovcelL 



At Last. 



The Will Supreme. 



There is no chance, no destiny, no fate, 
Can circumvent, or hinder, or control 
The firm resolve of a determined soul. 
Gifts count for nothing ; will alone is great ; 
All things give way before it, soon or late. 
What obstacle can stay the mighty force 
Of the sea-seeking river in its course, 
Or cause the ascending orb of day to wait ? 
Each well-born soul must win what it deserves. 
Let the fool prate of luck. The fortunate 
Is he whose earnest purpose never swerves, 
Whose slightest action or inaction serves 

The one great aim. 
Why, even death stands still 
And waits an hour sometimes for such a will. 



— Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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Stanford University. 



THE LARGER UNIVERSITY HAS FOUND THE BEGINNING. 



depart radically in architecture from the other university buildings, 
having a central tower of one hundred and sixty feet. The assem- 
bly hall and library building will be faced opposite their main 
entrance by the Department of Sciences, outwardly a counterpart. 
A memorial arch of heroic proportions will connect the two build- 
in es when completed. 

rt To qualify students for personal success and direct usefulness 
in life." 

Such was the purpose, stated in the charter, of the Honorable 
Leland Stanford and Jane Stanford in founding Leland Stanford 
Junior University, November 14, 1885. An endowment of $20,- 
000,000 was given it, in honor and loving memory of an idolized 
son, Leland Stanford, Junior, after whom the university is named. 
He died, but all over the new West, and in the East and even on 
foreign shores, already thousands of boys and girls nave felt the 
beneficent influence of the love for Leland Stanford, Junior. Other 
monuments may be beautiful ; other memorials cloud-piercing in 
their grandeur , but can one conceive a greater token of dear recol- 
lection than that personified in the braver hearts and higher in- 
telligence of his fellow-men? 

The University Register says : 

"The University is on the Palo Alto estate in the Santa Clara 
Valley, thirty-three miles southeast of San Francisco on the line 
of the Southern Pacific Company. The estate consists of eight 
thousand, four hundred acres, partly lowland and partly rising into 
the hills of the Sierra Morena. 

" In arranging buildings and grounds the plan has been to con- 
form them to the climatic conditions of California, and to provide 
for indefinite expansion without crowding or distortion. A series 
of quadrangles will furnish facilities for general university work. 

Surrounding these are various detached buildings formiscellane- 

ON November second last the cor- ous purposes, 
ner-stdne of the new Assembly " The central group of buildings will consist of a quadrangle 
Hall and Library Building was iaid; and another surrounding it. The first with the exception of 
to-day the great stone walls stand com- the chapel is completed, its twelve one-story buildings con- 
plete, the beautiful marble arches have nected by an open arcade, facing a paved court five 
received the last touches, and roofing has hundred and eighty-six feet long by two hundred and 
begun. The corridor between the primary forty-six wide. The buildings are of buff sandstone, 
quadrangle and the new building lacks too but the stone work of broken ashlar with rough rock face, 
a roof to complete it. The first of the outer and the roofs covered with red tile. The dormitories, 
quadrangle group,— this beautiful building it has Encina Hall for young men, and Roble Hall for young 
been the privilege of Thomas W. Stanford, now women, are respectively east and west of the quad- 
of Australia, to erect. A monument it is to his rangle and accommodate three hundred and fifty and 
love and generosity that will outspan centuries, one hundred students." 



While retaining the architectural motif of the 
early mission found in the old quadrangle, the new 
buildings give through their graceful variations 
from the straight line and the right angle, and in 
their double stories, a most pleasing foil to the older 
group of colleges. 

The assembly hall, main floor and balcony, will 
seat fifteen hundred, and the stage will be such as 
especially to adapt it to theatrical productions. The 
library will have a shelving capacity of 250,000 
volumes, and there will be two hundred and fifty 
chairs for the accommodation of their lovers. 

In addition 
to this build- 
ing soon to 
follow are a 
number of 
others; the 
chapel (per- 
haps imme- 
diately) and 
the Depart- 
ment of Sci- 
ences. The 
former will 



To us who know and love the university, there 
is none beside it ; bright days and nights of super- 
nal beauty. A fair landscape, indeed, with woods 
and templed hills, and in the midst of the gentle 
valley these buildings of another century, and 
palms and blossoms everywhere 1 

Some night within the moonlit quadrangle, such 
silvery light, such softened shadow— you shall 
yonder hear the Old Fathers conning their prayers : 
and shall see the neophytes vanish along the cor- 
ridors — and you will dream. 

Robert IV. Hartwell. 
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The Cruise of the Silver Shilling. 



A REMARKABLY TRUTHFUL TALE OF A REMARKABLY DECEITFUL MAN. 



IT was the third evening out from San Fran- 
cisco, and Sunset Limited was gliding by the 
smaller stations of southwestern Texas with- 
out even a brief remark by way of greeting and 
farewell. To us in the composite car the country 
was a swift-passing panorama for our edification. 
The sun, which had followed a clear path unob- 
structed by clouds throughout the day, sank 
behind the purple mountain wall to the west, the 
last vesper song of the mocking bird was still lin- 
gering in our consciousness, and in peace and silence 
we were enjoying the semi-darkness that clothes 
everything in unreality and gives to swiftly flying 
shapes that vague, mysterious and yet restful phan- 
tasm that so well befits the edge of day. The 
solemn man with the spectral countenance and deep- 
set eyes, in the semi-darkness of his easy-chair 
seemed in keeping with the scene. 

My reverie was abruptly broken, for no sooner 
had the sun set than he began to shine. 1 then 
remembered that he had been selected in the Epicure 
at dinner to spin the traveler's tale of that evening. 
His voice, though clear and full in tone, had a tinge 
of melancholy in it, and we settled ourselves to 
listen to -some sad tragedy of lovers, or some 
mournful story dealing with the Mystery in whose 
shadow we so closely stand. 

" Nearly everything that is worth while, includ- 
ing Sunset Limited, starts in California," he said, 
" and that which does not goes out there in after 
years and apologizes for not being born on the 
premises,— tries, indeed, as has been the fashion of 
mankind since Adam found his first excuse, to lay 
mischance at the door of Fate. It is merely the 
tribute that genius pays to perfection. For five 
years I interviewed the . oldest inhabitants and 
searched the older records of Monterey, gathering 
woof here and there, bit for bit, for my weaving ; 
perhaps that there is no lovelier spot than Mon- 
terey within twenty-five thousand miles of the place 
had something to do with the length and thorough- 
ness of my researches. 

" Senor Hernando Cortez was fully aware of the 
value of his name. In addition thereto he held 
considerable possessions to the extent of great 
energy. He was fully determined that Hernando 
Cortez and California should have their names 
linked together at a head of a chapter of the world's 
history, and he felt a trifle faint when he arrived at 
Monterey and inspected the army in which he was 
to be a lieutenant,— to be exact, the lieutenant. 

"The army comprised fifty-six men when the 
entire force was assembled ; if you counted out the 
number who were in the guardhouse, and reckoned 
a further deduction for the Governor's bodyguard, 
the force, even when on a war footing, did not ordi- 
narily exceed thirty men, including the band of 
four pieces. If Hernando had not felt that he was 
a whole host in himself, he would have considered 
the army a rather weak organization. At the best, 
it was a very hollow square they formed even after 
the Lieutenant taught them the value of a right 
angle by leaning them up against the adobe sides 
of the good Friars' storehouse. At the beginning 
he made them speeches, with much waving of his 
Toledo blade, assuring them in thunderous periods 
that valor lay in spirit rather than in numbers ; 
but, perceiving that many of them fell asleep under 
the influence of oratory, he discontinued speech- 



making, and taught them to cheer the Governor in 
unison. This, however, was not until after he 
became aware of the existence of the Governor's 
daughter. 

" There was no very stern work for a warrior in 
Monterey at that time, nor has there been since ; 
the bears from the mountains would occasionally 
badly frighten his soldiers and the neophytes, and 
perhaps chase them to the very outskirts of the 
village; yet on the whole there was but little 
trouble experienced in protecting the settlement 
from its enemies, and so Hernando, longing for a 
world worth conquering, was an easy victim for the 
young archer. 

" With no enemy but Time to kill, and that work 
growing monotonous, Hernando fell to murdering 
art, as many others, victims to the glories of a Mon- 
terey sunset, have done. He painted marine views 
with frowning bluffs of islands, and impossible 
sunsets of chrome and vermilion that will never be 
outshone. His landlord, good easy man with no 
competition, permitted him to hang these creations 
in the parlor. The only habit Hernando had was 
of accidents ; and, accidentally dropping into the 
parlor one morning, he saw gazing at his paintings 
a young lady — and a very beautiful young lady at 
that From where he stood he could just obtain a 
half-profile view of face ; a rebellious curl of hair 
strayed out over her temple, and the smiling pucker 
of the red lips could be better imagined than seen 
just then. 

" ' I wonder,' she said, half to herself, ' who 
could have painted these lovely pictures?' 

" If anything were needed to complete the conquest 
of Lieutenant Cortez, it were done then. The 
young lady turned and glanced at Hernando with a 
demure smile. 

" Hernando placed his hand over where his heart 
should have been, though I have good reason for 
believing that it was in his throat at the time, and 
bowed in a splendid, courtly way, that would have 
excited the admiration of Sir Walter Ralegh. 

" ' You do me an exceedingly great honor,' he 
said. 

" 'O-oh.' said the young lady, smiling and blush- 
ing bewitcningly: and then to Hernando the whole 
world suddenly dwindled, changed its form, and as 
quickly assumed graceful proportions, and then 
stood before him in a young lady— a slender young 
lady with black eyes, full of fire and mirth and mis- 
chief, with rebellious black hair that strayed across 
a white forehead and red lips that were curved in a 
simply irresistible smile. Now, a young lady 
should be careful how and when she smiles. At 
her smile, men have died, battles have been fought, 
nations have crumbled, religions have perished and 
civilizations have been created,— in a few words, 
man has been utterly conquered. 

" Therefore, it being the one particular thing that 
he had no business to do, Hernando straightway 
fell in love. After that, existence in Monterey was 
both more bearable and unbearable than before— 
and this has no reference to the wily bruins who 
lay awake of nights up in the mountains planning 
to catch a nice fat soldier for breakfast 

"Not that Hernando's love was declined with 
thanks. But he lacked two essentiah things ; the 
Governor's consent and the cottage with the vines 
climbing about the windows. The former was a 
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luxury that an energetic young man bent on getting 
married can often very well dispense with ; but the 
latter was a necessity, and Hernando felt that he 
had an equal chance of getting it with that for 
slashing the green cheese of the moon with his 
good Toledo blade. The vines would grow in Mon- 
terey if he could but get the cottage for them to 
cling to ; in the moonlight strolls along the beach 
he whispered something of his hopes to Carmen ; 
but she laughed as young ladies have laughed since 
the time of Eve, and would not help him build his 
castles in the air— with the vines clinging about the 
windows. Still, I am not so certain that if he could 
have offered a cottage— but that is mere conjecture. 
So Hernando dreamed of war and desperate deeds 
and promotion and marriage, and kicked mighty 
holes in the beach of Monterey which the smooth, 
unfeeling ocean rolled in upon and quietly obliter- 
ated. 

" Monterey was weary of the 'Sea Patriot,' an 
American privateer and trader, which went cruis- 
ing up and down the coast, trading for hides and 
pelts and watching for stray British merchantmen— 
'combining business and pleasure,' as the Nan- 
tucket skipper put it. The drum corps on board 
always played ' Yankee Doodle ' for the benefit 
of the mission settlement, for being a patriotic 
organization it could play nothing else. The tune 
was familiar at the beginning to the two Minorcans 
in the colony, and the Governor decided that it was 
becoming too familiar to all when the very cocks 
that crowed in the morning merely echoed ' Yankee 
Doodle Doo.' 

" So, when the diversion came, it was received with 
wide-open arms. True, the good old Governor, 
patriotic man that he was, publicly announced that 
the frigate was but a ' bunch of pine boards under 
a bit of blue bunting'— a phrase that had found 
its way from Europe,— but in the dead of night 
when he thought of the possibility of Spain being 
drawn into the war between Great Britain and her 
American Colonies, he forgot his cannon and his 
army and arose and buried the silverware. So when 
the Silver Shilling loomed in sight in the bay of 
Monterey, while the guils were flapping their way 
through the fog, there was joy in the fort, for the 
Spanish flag floated at the masthead, even though 
the ship had an English name. 

" From water-line to quarter-deck, the Silver Shil- 
ling was a thing of beauty and joy— unalloyed. 
Both the lady in the prow, who smiled away the 
mist, and the rudder at the stern that made the 
little fishes stare open-mouthed, were silver-trimmed 
—and it may be well to remark that in those days 
silver was more thought of than public office. 

" The Governor missed a siesta that afternoon. 
the twelve-pounder on the hill roared a salute, and 
the army was awakened and ordered to fall in. A 
part of the army was missing, and it is recorded 
that they were severely punished for their absence 
by being deprived of their siestas for a whole month, 
though who remained awake to see that the sen- 
tences were carried into execution is not chronicled. 
Indeed, in many important matters of this kind my 
manuscript is sadly deficient; and even the mem- 
ory of the oldest inhabitant, which I have found a 
most wonderful creation, cannot fill the omission. 

" After the sun had passed his midday siesta be- 
hind a cloud and was making his way with com- 
fortable slowness toward his bed in the Pacific, a 
boat was perceived to leave the new arrival. It 
bore a message for the Governor, announcing that 
Baron Heinrich Von Biummer, a gentleman on 
pleasure and adventure bent, was on board. He 
was sailing under Spanish colors out of respect 
to his wife's relatives, he said— and a long 
sojourn in England had made him English in 



his ways. Altogether he was cosmopolitan. He 
announced that it would be his immeasurable 
pleasure that afternoon to come ashore and pay 
his respects to his highness, the Governor, if the 
Governor felt able on that particular day to bear 
the annoyance of the infliction. The Governor 
answered in proper spirit that he would be pleased 
to endeavor to bear up under the great honor, and 
brought out for the occasion a certain Old Bottle 
that he had reserved to meet the contingency of a 
possible official visit from Mexico. But first he 
looked up the peerage and found that the family of 
Von Biummer was a most ancient and honorable 
line of titles. 

44 When the sun was so near home that the shad- 
ows of the trees had outgrown the trees them- 
selves, it was observed simultaneously by the entire 
population of Monterey, then either wide awake or 
busily engaged in rubbing its eyes, that a boat shin- 
ing like silver was being lowered from the Silver 
Shilling. The army, which had succeeded in form- 
ing a square, though with a lamentable gap where 
the absentees were to memory dear, now tell into 
disorder with excitement, and the Governor, who 
sat upon his fat pony as a dome surmounts a 
cupola, fell into disorderly language. 

" The boat grated softly on the sand, and a tall, 
dark man, with brilliant eyes and very black, a 
beaked nose and a long and rather curly beard 
sprang from the prow. The Baron, for it was he, 
bowed to the Governor in a dignified way, and the 
Governor nearly fell from his pony in an attempt to 
respond. Von Blummer's countenance was no 
doubt striking enough ; yet it did not account for 
the staring reception he received from the good 
people of Monterey. 

" It was his dress. From a broad-brimmed hat to 
finely buckled shoes, every bit of him was trimmed 
with silver. A silver cord, artistically looped, held 
a silver band about his imposing hat ; long silver 
lace trimmed his flaring cuffs, and silver garters- 
were at his knees. 

" He gained most admiration, however, in that 
wherever you would ordinarily find a button, he 
wore an English silver shilling. The shillings were 
ranged in rows up and down his great velvet coat, 
and lines of them gave a fantastic finish to the 
seams of his trousers. 1 dare say that he had a 
pocket or so full of good King George's money, 
too; for as he walked one could hear a faint musical 
jingle that was mighty entrancing. Old man 
Dominguez, who was as near a lightning mathe- 
matician as the colony possessed, gazed at him for 
a full half hour without closing his mouth ; then he 
went meditatively home, and, after calculating for 
three days between nap times, declared solemnly 
that the Baron was good any day for £7* 6 shillings. 
The Governor was mightily taken with him, you 
may believe. 

" The officers who were with the nobleman had 
apparently the relative positions of planets in a solar 
system ; they revolved about him with just suffic- 
ient silver finish to reflect his splendor. 

" Baron Von Biummer evidently possessed good 
judgment, for he very soon decided that he had 
never visited a more delightful port than Monterey, 
and, as others have been finding out ever since, so 
he learned it was a difficult enchantment to break 
and depart. Merry times followed; merry times 
that Hernando's jealously thought might indeed de- 
velop into marrv times, in which he would have no 
part. For the Baron found the greatest attraction 
at Monterey a dark -eyed sefiorita,and no one could 
say through watching her changeful moods or vary- 
ing caprice that if he persisted in his ardent wooing 
he might not yet have a Governor for a father-in-law. 
The heart of a maid and the mind of a maid are a 
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-combination that even a newly commissioned lieu- 
tenant cannot fathom. So the unruffled days fol- 
lowed one another placidly and the sun— aye, and 
the moon— watched placidly the comedy of life in 
Monterey. There was no sign of the end until the 
time of the great banquet on board the Silver Shil- 
ling. 

'The Baron, who had been enjoying much hos- 
pitality on shore, explained to the Governor's wife, 
his hand on his heart, that the ladies were necessar- 
ily omitted from the list of the invited guests ; not 
that he was un appreciative of their presence— such 
a thought were Incomprehensible!— but because 
there were no ladies on board to receive them. Yet 
he hoped a little later, when more elaborate prepar- 
ations could be completed, that the Governor's wife 
would lend her gracious aid and stilf more gracious 
presence as patroness, when he would have great 
joy In entertaining the ladies. And he smiled 
meaningly at Carmen so that young lady dropped 
her fan in confusion, which the Baron gracefully 
returned. As for the Governor's wife, she was so 
pleased at the compliment that she almost forgot 
her disappointment over the defeat of her curiosity. 

"Love may be blind, but curiosity has sharp 
eyes. Thus it happened that Carmen, who had been 
closely watching the stranger from beneath her 
long eyelashes, picked up something from the floor 
just after his departure. It was one of Baron Von 
Blummer's silver buttons. 

" So, as you shall see, does the fate of man some- 
times hang by a thread. 

" Carmen examined the button with keen interest. 
On the obverse side was a flattering picture of the 
third George, and the reverse was eiaborately 
carved, a coat- of -arms replacing the usual face. 
Carmen looked at it intently. 'O-oh,' she said 
suddenly. Then with hat awry, she ran down to 
the beach, where she had reason to believe that she 
might find a certain moody young lieutenant, who 
had been somewhat neglected since the arrival of 
the Mint. It may have been natuaral forwardness, 
or it may have been something that Carmen tola 
him ; at any rate, Hernando rowed out through 
the fog that night to the Silver Shilling instead of 
waiting for the banquet the following day. 

" Very early, indeed, the nextmorning the lieuten- 
ant was at the Governor's home. Now, the Gov- 
ernor was a choleric oid man, a lazy old man and a 
-deceitful old man, but withal a brave old man ; and 
when he heard Hernando's story he gathered 
together all the words he had acquired through 
a stormy career and expressed his feelings until 
his pipe was out. Then the cleverest of clever 
schemes dawned upon him and he laughed himself 
Into good humor again, and relit his pipe. 

" That day every invited guest of the Silver Shil- 
ling received a verbal message from the Governor. 
It has not been possible to get the text of the 
message, but there is good reason to believe that 
-every recipient concluded on that eventful day that 
trouble and this life are of close association. When 
they gathered by the shore at sunset, an observer 
would have immediately classified them as a band 
of hired mourners, rather than a crowd of jolly 
Castilians and Catalonians bound for a feast. 

" The wind blew fair and hard in the mouth of 
the bay of Monterey, and the mist came rolling in 
banks on the top of a frothy, choppy sea. Her- 
nando saw indistinctly a boat from the American 
trader fly dimly by. 

"The Silver Shilling was ablaze with light. At 
the rail the guests were courteously received and 
bowed into the finest of dining-salons. The long 
tables were loaded ; massive pitchers, carved ana 
scrolled, plates and platters of exquisite design, 
goblets and cups of resplendent beauty, bowls and 



cellars in artistic holders, carvers and ladles, 
knives and forks, tongs and spoons, all orna- 
mented like pennant souvenirs; while from the 
ceiling hung gorgeous chandeliers of a hundred 
lights. All were of solid, shining, gleaming silver— 
a sight that would have set a sagebrush States- 
man wild with joy. Rare paintings hung upon the 
walls, fine tapestry yielded softly to the step, but 
everywhere the silver trimmings admitted of no 
comparison with other splendor. 

*' At the head of the good things sat Baron Hein- 
rich Von Blummer and the Governor of Monterey, 
side by side, and to the right and left down the long 
table were alternately seated the guests and the 
officers of the good peer's retinue. It was a splen- 
did gathering ; I have that upon the authority of 
the old Governor himself, who afterwards set down 
in detail the brave display they made with their 
scarlet and gold, their laces and jewels, their witty 
speeches and their courtly compliments— to say 
nothing of the silver. Indeed, the Governor has 
written in a large, firm hand some of the jokes 
that he himself cracked upon that occasion, and 
it is with much difficulty that 1 refrain from 
repeating them here. Still, they were good jokes 
when it is considered that the maker knew that 
Death waited on the point, and that in their drink- 
ing the clashing of wine cup and the tolling of 
funeral bell would sound well together, since that 
night while every landsman swung his flagon aloft 
he gripped hard with the other hand the butt of a 
pistol. I would tell you more of what the Gov- 
ernor says, but he writes the hand peculiar to high 
office. 

" The toasts had reached the foot of the table, yet 
the Governor gave no sign. ' Pleasure before busi- 
ness,' was the motto that enabled him to reap 
complacency from a field of troubles. The Baron 
arose, looked intently down the table, and his com- 
rades arose also. It was the most remarkable rise 
in silver that has occurred in the century. He 
raised his cup: 

" * Let the vault of the heaven with rim turned up, 
Dipped deep in the sea be our brimming blue cup ; 
The mad tide shall be but foam on the lip, 
And the bitterest brine sweet nectar to sip. 

" ' We drink to bold guests who have braved stormy weather 
To honor our board with their presence to-night; 
Then drink to their health! Aye. drink all together. 
Drink to their fortune In peace or In fight ! ' 

" The governor, who was something of a poet 
himself, when properly inspirited, half rose to re- 
spond, and then sank back into his chair; for, with 
the last word of the Baron, every visitor felt the cold 
muzzle of a pistol thrust against his head, and 
something, half way between a threat and a funeral 
notice, whispered in his ear. 

" Baron Von Blummer looked down the line with 
a midwinter smile. I cannot find that what he said 
is written in the Governor's record; and the 
Governor always smoked very furiously when the 
matter was alluded to. But from this and that 
idle rumor, it is surmised that the Baron made a jest 
of the judgment of a Governor who thought to arm 
an undisciplined town, without the knowledge of 
his good friends and neighbors who happened to be 
out on the water. He also passed some pleasantries 
about a man who would bring armed guests to a 
banquet that they might carry away a confiding 
host as a prisoner. In the meantime, the good citi- 
zens of Monterey were being neatly trussed in their 
seats— all but one. Hernando, readily perceiving 
that though wanted he was not needed, struck his 
captor heavily, when that gentleman indulged in a 
moment of carelessness, bolted from his seat at the 
foot of the table through the open door, and dived 
straight over the rail into the misty sea. The 
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suard aimed at him as he went over, and fired. 
He went to the rail and peered into the darkness. 

"'Has he gone below?' inquired the Baron, 
.genially, when the guard returned. The man 
nodded. 

" The aristocracy of Monterey spent all night in 
the dining-room of the Silver Shilling. There was 
no particular satisfaction in this, since their arms 
were bound. They could hear the creaking of spars 
and the flapping of sails, and were uneasy lest they 
were destined on an unknown journey without 
return passage. What the benevolent intentions 
of the Baron were is not known, but early the next 
morning he had his prisoners, chairs and all, 
brought up on deck. It was early and not yet light, 
for the sun arrives at Monterey in the morning 
with as little notice as a locomotive headlight 
appearing around a bend. 

'* When the sun did come up, it brought a surprise 
along. Not far away, with flag flying and its guns 
in speaking attitude, was the American privateer. 
After an hour's chase, in which neither side said 
anything, but simply sailed, the privateer was in 
hailing distance. 

44 Forward, leaning over the rail in a most friendly 
way, was Lieutenant Hernando Cortez. He swung 
his hat cheerfully. What the Baron said then is 
not a matter of record either. 

" A remark from a twelve-pounder threw up a 
long line of spray in front of the Silver Shilling. 
Baron Von Blummer seized a trumpet 

" ' For every shot, overboard goes a man from 
Monterey ! ' he roared. 

" In reply a broadside crashed through the rigging 
of the Silver Shilling. A moment later the Gover- 
nor of Monterey was bidding farewell to his easy- 
chair, his meerschaum pipe and the recollection of 
good dinners, as he felt himself rise from the desk, 
poise a moment in mid-air and then fall down straight 
toward the eddying water. The ships were then as 
close together as two children on a dark road, and 
Hernando promptly leaped after the Governer, who 
was frightening the fishes with many spluttering re- 
marks. Another broadside thundered over them, a 
spar in falling struck the Baron on the head, and 
the trouble was over. 

" They fished a very wet Governor, a damp lieu- 
tenant and a chair out of the brine they were in, 
and went back in triumph to Monterey. 

" A month later the Governor sat listening to the 
Angelus and musing over recent history. 

•' ' To think,' he said to himself, * that we should 
have to depend on that impudent Yankee privateer 
and its picking up of this forward lieutenant of ours 
for our rescue. If the place we were leaving were 
less pleasant than Monterey, I would almost rather 
have not been rescued. And to think, too, that we 
should have to wait until Carmen examined one of 
these shilling buttons before finding out this Baron 
was a colossal fraud. By the patron saint of Mon- 
terey, the next gang of counterfeiters that comes 
sailing this way with its outfit aboard ship, deceiv- 




ing honest folk, will get a warm reception 
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For the shilling Carmen picked up was a very 
clever counterfeit, but only a counterfeit, and of 
lead. So was the Silver Shilling, from buttons to 
chandeliers, from able seamen to the noble at the 
head, simply a gigantic fraud. 

" The Governor's wife came In, fanning herself 
furiously. 

" 'Now, what do you think?' she cried. ' That 
young scamp, Cortez, no sooner got his promotion, 
than he began to make trouble. He and Carmen 
are outside now. They inform me that they are 
waiting for your blessing, for some ten days ago 
they were married, and are coming now to get your 
consent ! ' " Paul Shoup. 



Ckico, Cal : A mineral pmint mill is being constructed in 
Chico. 

Visalia, Cal. : Visalia has a new ice factory. 

Fresno, Cal. : The California Raisin Growers' Association 
have arranged for new and commodious quarters, a new 
building being erected for their exclusive use. 

Santa Maria, Cal. : The beet sugar factory will be pre- 
pared to handle one hundred tons of beets daily after the 
factory opens in July. 

San Luis Obispo, Cal.: The city will spend $116,000 on 
water works this year. Good times are in sight for San JLuis 
Obispo. 

Globe, Art's. : Globe is very lively and business booming. 
Water works are being built. On May 25th an excursion 
brought a large crowd from other Arizona towns to witness 
the installation of an Rlk Lodge. 

fj)s Alamitos, Cal. : The beet sugar crop will exceed ex- 
pectations Borne four hundred people are now working in 
the fields. 

New Orleans, La. : A contract has been let for the con- 
struction of the largest steel dock in the world. The South- 
ern Pacific Company is building four magnificent new 
steamers for the New Orleans trade. The political changes 
in Cuba and a greater realization of New Orleans' advan- 
tages as a port for foreign commerce are making the city 
forge ahead at a magic-carpet rate. 

Placerville, Cal. : The school census shows an increase of 
five hundred in Placerville's population in the last few 
years. 

San Bernardino. Cal. : San Bernardino is rejoicing over a 
new five-hundred inch artesian well, the largest in the 
valley, and the purchase by Ludington (Mich.) lumber men 
of several thousand acres of timber, a sawmill and tollroad. 
with promise of an industry to employ several hundred 
men. 

Oxnard, Cal.: Times are prosperous in Oxnard. It is 
estimated that over a thousand men are employed in the 
beet fields. 

Redlands, Cal.: The members of the First Congrega- 
tional Church raised $15,030 to enlarge the church building 
and $2,250 more for furniture and pipe organ a few days 
ago. 

Nevada City, Cal. : Nevada City has voted $28,000 in bonds 
to construct a sewer system. 

Shasta County, Cal. : In value of mineral products for 
1898, Shasta County is first, with a total of $3,510,728 out of 
$27,289,079 for the State. Por the first time copper ranks 
second in value in California's mineral products. 

Beaumont, Texas : The National Bank of Beaumont has 
jus t been organized. 

Ventura, Cal. : A bank building is being erected in Ven- 
tura at an expense of $20,000. 



Industrial Department. 

In this department It Is proposed to publish from time to time 
descriptions of business openings in the growing towns along the 
line of the Southern Pacific System. The Information will be 
necessarily incomplete, but care will be taken to Insure accuracy 
of all statements made, the aim being to present In a conserva- 
tive manner the best opportunities rather than all tbt possibilities. 

The information given will be authenticated before publication 
by certificate of Chamber of Commerce, Board of Trade, or of the 
Mayor or President of Board of Trustees In towns where no com- 
mercial organization exists. 

CORRESPONDENCE: The General Passenger Agent of the 
Southern Pacific Company. Pacific System, will take pleasure In 
supplementing the information here published upon application 
from responsible persons. 



Meat-packing Establishment. A Meat-packing establishment 
is desired at Vlsalia. Cal. Thirty thousand head of hogs are 
shipped annually from Visalla. Ice is cheap, and other condi- 
tions favorable. A second cannery, a soap factory, and a 
foundry and machine shop are also needed ; and It is believed that 
a business college would be well supported. For further infor- 
mation, address Board of Trade, Visalia. 
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Paso Robles. 

Paso Robles is one of the few resorts in California 
immediately on the railroad, so that visitors have the 
luxurious comfort of a Pullman car almost to the 
door of the hotel — a step from the depot. 

The route is down the coast through California's 
richest and most productive valleys—the Santa Clara, 
where acre after acre of fruit trees run out in long 
straight rows, appearing to the traveler as he speeds 
quickly by, like spokes in a huge wheel ; and the Sa- 
linas, with its miles of wheat fields and beet farms. 
Stanford University and the Lick Observatory are also 
on this route, and can be seen from the car windows. 

Health and pleasure are sought and found at Paso 
Robles. Those who are sick find convalescence and 
health in the hot sulphur and mud baths. The cold 
sparkling soda water (served on the table) stimulates 
the digestion and encourages the guest to meal-time 
peace and plenty. 

The country surrounding the springs is convenient 
for outdoor sports and recreation. Winding roads up 
the mountains and down the river, among the oak- 
clad hills and grassy valleys, afford many pleasant 
drives. 

>£tna Springs. 

During recent years there has been a tendency among 
visitors to JEtns. Springs to go earlier in the season. 
Of course the majority go during middle summer, as 
that is the more popular and more convenient time. 
But knowing ones have learned that early summer and 
early fall are the most enj oyable times That accounts 
for the early opening of this resort and the number of 
people who are already there. 

One feature of this health resort is that the major 
part of its guests are there regularly year after year, 
and accommodations are always engaged a season 
ahead. 

The tub and swimming baths, which are supplied 
by naturally hot mineral water, have been improved 
this year, and form a distinctive feature. While con- 
stituting a superior bath for people in perfect health, 
they are better known by the cures they have effected. 
While not conducted as a sanitarium, ^Etna Springs 
is essentially a health resort. 



CORONADO. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Babcock have left Coronado for 
an extended trip East, going via San Francisco, 
Shasta Route, and going as far as Halifax, then home 
via Eastern cities. 

H. R. Duval and party went to Hotel del Coronado 
on the 16th for an indefinite stay. Mr. Duval is Presi- 
dent of the Florida Central Railroad, and is also a 
director of the Santa Fe Railway. He is in his private 
car, and will visit Yosemite before he returns East. 
Mrs. Duval and Miss Nellie Duval, as well as a son, 
accompany him. 

Coronado has had a wonderfully successful season 
this year — the best for several years. 

Marshall Field and party, in their private car, have 
been at Coronado for some time. Mr. Field is always 
charmed with Hotel del Coronado, and his stays are 
ever lengthened beyond his first intention. 

Horseback riding is wonderfully popular at Coronado 
this season . 

One of the special features at Hotel del Coronado 
consists in the fish breakfasts. The guest has, in ad- 
dition to the regular breakfast, a choice of from ten to 
fifteen varieties of fine fish to select from. These fish 
are kept in a salt-water tank, and served to order, and 
are caught the morning they are served to the guests. 



Bicycle paths have been built all over the island a 
Coronado. 

The magnificent view from Point Lonia has lost non« 
of its well-deserved popularity. A large number oJ 
guests avail themselves of the tally ho excursions, 
and visit the Government Lighthouse, and the world 
renowned "Theosophists' School for the Study oi 
Ancient Mysteries." Probably no ride in the world i< 
so grand in scenery ; and Charles Dudley Warner savs, 
" The view is one of the three grandest in the world.' 1 

Major-General William R. Shafter and party, con 
posed of Captain and Mrs. W. H. McKittrick. Mia 
Florence Boruck, and E. H. Plummer, have been visit. 
ing Coronado. 



Congress Springs. 

The accessibility of Congress Springs, being but a 
little over two hours' ride from San Francisco, anil 
reached by several trains a day, makes it a convenient 
resort for those who, for any reason, must be near thi 
city. 

The Springs are about six miles from Los Gates, 
where the orchards and vineyards of Santa Clan 
Valley begin to climb the mountains. The road run; 
through some of the largest fruit forms in the world" 
a highway of orchards and oaks. The vineyards thai 
produce the Masson Champagnes adjoin the Springs 
The hotel accommodations are ample, and strictlj 
first class. The waters are used as a beverage, and foi 
bathing. 

Charming drives extend in all directions— mountain 
on one side, valley and rolling hills on the other. Tb< 
Santa Clara Valley lies in full view, and straight acros 
it, Mount Hamilton and Lick Observatory rise a shin 
ing monument of the world's scientific research. 



Yosemite Valley. 

Harry Babcock and wife have been enjoying tb< 
wonders of the Valley. 

The California Press Association met in the Vallej 
in the middle of May. and explored every nook am 
cranny. Thirty word workers are now ransacking 
their brains for vivid combinations of descriptiv< 
phrases. 

The Spiers' party from New York spent several Ma} 
days here. 

Over five hundred people have, in the month o 
May (to date), enjoyed the attractions of the Yosemite 
About fifty of the attendants upon the Baptists' Auni 
versaries meeting in San Francisco will visit tin 
Yosemite in next few days. 

The Valley is now on dress parade. Rarely has it 
been more attractive. The season bids fair to eclip* 
all records. 



Del Monte. 

Miss C. P. Kitson, Miss R. Coburn, S. A. Chase an<i 
Miss Gertrude Chase, of Lowell, Mass., are visiting 
Del Monte. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. J. Wilkes and family, of Soutl 
Africa, are here. 

Lady S. Chichester of Ireland is sojourning at th< 
Del Monte. 

I. Barnett Gow, and P. McLeod Allen, of Scotland 
are enjoying a change of climate at Del Monte. 

Among the Boston representatives at the hotel an 
Miss G. M. Payson, Miss G. M. Phillips, Dr. and Mrs 
A. H. Smith, Mrs. H. L. Perry, Mrs. R. F. Rosen 
heim. 
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SUNSET'S CREED: '"Publicity for the mttrmctions and odvcnUgts 
of the WuUru Bntpir:" 

From between the crevices of 
THE TEACHERS the big white rocks of Vermont, 
ARE COMING. from forest-shrouded Maine, from 
the Blue Ridge and the low sweep 
of the land of the cotton and the cane, thence to the 
Atlantic; from cypress-draped Florida, from the 
smoky landscapes of mountain-crested Tennessee, 
from the blue grass stretches of Old Kentucky and 
the bayous of Louisiana, from that continuous vil- 
lage known as New York State and that mountain- 
walled empire, Pennsylvania; from the uplands, 
wooded slopes and rounded hills of the valley of the 
Ohio ; from old Egypt where the rivers meet up 
past Lake Michigan to the Zenith City; through the 
bread basket of the country, from the lakes of 
northern Minnesota down to the pecan groves of 
Arkansas: from the mighty level of the grain fields 
of the Dakotas and the coast country of Texas, the 
eyes of the teachers are turned toward California ; 
eyes of white-headed professors of universities, 
perhaps a little dimmer than they were when fifty 
years ago thoughts first turned toward California, 
but keen as ever for the truth ; eyes of staid and 
formal school ma'ams,— spectacled eyes, perhaps, but 
with a clear understanding back of them ; eyes of 
newer educators in whom the voice of authority 
carries yet an odd little tremor and whose first term 
seems to have been an experience so vast as to be 
immeasurable ; eyes of young men,— eager eyes 
watching cloud-encompassed heights and seeing in 
visions things that should be join the procession of 
the things that are. 

What shall these eyes see in California? 
They will be here in July, thousands strong, con- 
veying to alert, trained, intelligent minds impres- 
sions of California to be reproduced a million times, 
perhaps, in all that country we vaguely call the 
East. 
What shall we show these eyes ? 
That which shall give to the owners of the eyes 
an education. 

They are as the periodicals of the day; some, 
self-made, are well edited, and upon others have been 
bestowed the care and skill of master minds. Cali- 
fornia needs but to add a new department. 

It is not enough that the teachers should return 
home, with a bewildering remembrance of details, 
in which the shimmer of the Pacific, the crowded 
streets of Western cities, the thousand images 
hurriedly caught of towns and orange groves, 
of mountains and beet-sugar factories, of irrigating 
ditches and raisin vineyards, of great hotels and of 
peach orchards are fantastically intermingled and 
strangely modified by the never-ceasing rumble of a 
railroad train and darkened way of a Pullman aisle. 
What are we going to do about it? 
Make them stay in California until their educa- 
tion is at least begun. 



Make them remain in California until they sud- 
denly awake to a realization of the fact that they 
must skurry homeward if they are to reach there 
before the date of expiration of their introductions 
to the genial train conductors en route. 

How is this to be done? 

Talk California to them ; talk our empire on the 
sunset slope of the nation specifically, didactically ; 
having ears, they must hear, having eyes, they 
must see, having intelligence, they must under- 
stand. 

All that is needed is a committee on publicity and 
direction. 

Where is the Committee of Publicity and Direc- 
tion? 

The million and a half men, women and children 
of California constitute that committee. Upon 
some, especially they who make known by printed 
word, rests the major part of the responsibility; 
upon all it rests according to their power. They 
will be alive to their work ; they shall be alive to it. 

If there is a teacher in the whole East expecting 
to come to California for the purpose only of attend- 
ing the meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation Meeting, will not that teacher kindly stay 
away ? You can just as well send $2 for a copy 
of the proceedings and read that work on your back 
doorstep and save us and yourself much trouble. 
We say save us, because we might unknowingly 
try to instruct you concerning California. That 
would be both superfluous and ridiculous ; a wasted 
effort indeed if you intend to travel across the con- 
tinent, tarry with the crowd for a few days at the 
meeting, and then with a pocketful of souvenirs 
and a satisfied expression turn your back on the 
real education to be obtained by the trip, and make 
tracks homeward in record-breaking time. 

Are there any such? If there are, let us address 
the others. There is a wonderful chasm in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains filled with the grandest handi- 
work of God. Trees towering to dizzy heights: 
domes, minarets and spires, boldly carved and of 
unspeakable majesty ; mountains piled perpendicu- 
larly upon mountains, some of rounded even gran- 
deur, and others castellated and contorted; waterfalls 
that float down from the edges of the clouds and 
lend their veils of silver to the giant walls of gran- 
ite. Are you going to miss Yosemite and lose an 
education ? 

And yet Yosemite Is but an item in the necessary 
list. This number could be filled with paragraphs 
of a dozen lines each upon the attractions of Cali- 
fornia, and no two paragraphs upon the same sub- 
ject. A special number of SUNSET will be printed 
in June. It has an ambitious title, for on it will 
be blazoned— 

"All you want to know." 

Perhaps not literally true is that title, but it will 
be worth having. If you intend coming to Califor- 
nia, better send SUNSET five cents and your home 
and California addresses. 

There isn't much more to be said now, except 
that you will do yourselves an injury and Califor- 
nia an injustice, if you do not take advantage of 
the opportunity to become personally acquainted 
with all of the principal attractions of the State. 
There will be low rates of fare for tickets every- 
where, and a million and a half people will have for 
you a hearty greeting and a reluctant farewell. 

Of course we know what the result will be. If 
five thousand teachers— five thousand of the bright- 
est minds in the world— come to California and get 
a California education, we may safely assume that 
each of these will, on an average, address a hun- 
dred students, and others, upon that subject ; each 
of these in turn, at home around the dinner table 
and by the fireside, will hand the knowledge down 
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to at least five— parents, sisters, brothers, cousins, 
aunts and uncles ; so that we may safely assume 
that the coming of the teachers means a California 
education in progress by Christmas next of at least 
three million people. 

After awhile we expect most of them to be worthy 
of degrees ; they will be granted when knowledge 
is proved by permanent residence in California. 




Field Notes. 

Between our generals in Asia, our admiral at 
Suez, and our jockey in Europe, we are attracting 
world-wide attention just now. Indeed, the Re- 
public has become an Empire whose favorite son 
never sets. 



Names to conjure with— Sherman, Grant, Sheri- 
dan—are carried by the transports just leaving for 
and arriving from Manila. Of what these great 
white ships are harbingers, San Francisco does not 
seem fully to realize. Some men, however, who 
can see farther than the nearest street car, have 
already in their mind's eye an image of a great city 
hemming in the Golden Gate. There was a one- 
time city that grew to greatness then unrivaled, 
because it commanded the Western trade ; yet, 
peerless city that it was, by the San Francisco of 
the near future it would be but a mere village, a 
decoration for a railroad crossing. Wake up, San 
Francisco ! no city can be born Tyred. 

We stood on the tops of our buildings, we 
crowded the balconies and blockaded the streets ; 
we waved flags, and cheered and cried, while a 
thousand brave young fellows in suits of blue 
plunged through a worshiping crowd on their way 
to a steamer. 

Our volunteer soldiers were going to Manila. 

The dispatches told stories of gallant heroism, 
and scare-heads in our dailv press hailed heroes to 
a waiting world daily— and sometimes twice with 
extras. 

Our volunteers were fighting in Manila. 

Lean, brown, languid, Servants of the Equator, 
a crowd of men in faded uniforms tread Market 
Street again. Great crowds meet them and fall 
upon their necks and weep ; cannon boom forth an 
echoing welcome ; we crowd the housetops and the 
buildings and the streets once more; there are 
cheers and more tears, and last summer's battle 
flags are fluttering again. 

The volunteers have returned to their native 
strand. 

The local press publishes pictures and stories; 
an exhibition drill or two are given; there is ban- 
queting and talking by our home cavalry— I mean, 
war-horses— and responses by the boys. Medals 
are given, pleasing to the recipients, and no doubt 
blessings to the givers. 

The volunteers are at the blazing close of their 
military career. 

Some men, with families on their hands, are look- 
ing for situations. A hero must have an honorable 
way of providing bread and butter. A fishy eye 
ana a clammy nand, a demand for references, 
and an assurance that the "places are all full.** 
Besides, soldiering so often unfits a man for other 
work, you know. Perhaps, across the street— 

The volunteer is seeking a job. 

Th$ Surveyor. 



Mr. Hugh Robison, of Hanford, has established 
a summer hotel in the famous Kings River Canyon. 
Rates are very reasonable. 



There is only one good substitute for wisdom, and that i& 
real thick silence. 

"These neckties," went on the salesman as he exhibited 
some striking samples, " need no praise ; they simply apeak 
for themselves." 

"They do, eh?" remarked the stylish young man. 
" Well, they make a mistake if they think every one is bard 
of hearing." — Philadelphia Record. 

Returned Tourist—" Is Mr. Goodheart still paying atten- 
tions to your daughter?" 

" Indeed, he isn't paying her any attention at all." 

" Indeed ? Did he jilt her ? " 

" No ; he married her."— New York Weekly. 

O'Hollhan— " Is ut the trut' that the day shift bees goin* 
on sthrike?" 

O'Grady— *• Be gorry, ut is. The courapany have raised 
ourr pay widout consultin' wid the union."— Philadelphia 
North A met ica n . 

"I have collected six yearly subscriptions," said the 
rural editor, " and I don't kuow whether to take a week off. 
or just sit around and feel good." 

" That's the trouble money brings," said his wife. •• Be- 
fore you went out collecting you were happy ; now you're 
unsettled. There's nothing true but heaven ! " — Atlanta 
Constitution. 

" Remember," said the friend, " that there are always two 
sides to an argument." 

" I know it," replied Senator Sorghum, sadly. •• That's 
what keeps a man jumping so as to keep his opinions in 
line with the voting tendencies of his constituents." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

What wondrous sights our nation 

In its campaigns shall note 
With Tagal demonstrations 
And a big Visaya vote.— Washington Star. 

" I don't b'lieve in good or bad luck," said Uncle Eben. 
"'ceptin' ter dis extent: ef a man's born wif sense he's 
lucky, an' if he's born wifout, he's hoodooed." 

Wh? Hb Stood Up.— At a protracted meeting at Hilton. 
Ga., the other day the minister preached a special sermon 
to young men, commenting at some length on the character 
of George Washington, and requested any one present who 
thought himself George Washington's equal to stand up. 
One young man arose. The pastor asked him upon what 
did he base his claim. 

" Sir," said the young man, " I am railroad agent at 
Hilton Station."— A lla nta Constitution. 

" Oh, my friends, there are some spectacles that one never 
forgets!" said a lecturer, after describing an accident be 
had witnessed. "I'd like to know where they sells 'em," 
remarked an old lady in the audience, who is always mis* 
laying her glasses. 

Widow— No, I don't want any sentimental stuff on my 
husband's tombstone. Just put, "Age 76. The good die 
young." 

Shop-walker—** She claims that you didn't show her com- 
mon civility." 

Shop-girl—" I showed her everything in my department, 
sir." 

Agriculturalist (to season ticket holder in train)—" Yon 
don't have no ticket? " 

Season Ticket Holder—" No ; I travel on my good looks." 

Agriculturalist— (after critically looking him over)—" Well. 
I hope you'll 'scuse me, but I'll bet a dollar you ain't going 
very far." 

She : " When you married me you said you were well off." 

He: "I was, but I didn't^o^^QQ^ 
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PACIFIC SYSTEn. 
COUPON TICKET OFFICES. 



SAX FRANCISCO G. W. Fletcher, General Agent 

613 Market St. 

SAN FUANCI8CO G. E. Beacb, Ticket Agent 

Ferry Depot. 

OAKLAND. M. E. De Cora, Ticket Agent 

7th Street. 

OAKLAND J. H. Wright, Agent 

16th Street. 

PALO ALTO R. Danneberg. Agent 

SAN JOSE T. A. Graham, Diet. Pans. Agent 

Second and Santa Clara Sts. 

SAN JOSE Clarence Haydock. Ticket Agent 

Second and Santa Clara St*. 

SAN JOSE H.F. Emlay, Agent 

Market Street Depot. 

SANTA CRUZ J. W Lewis, Agent 

SALINAS C. R. Estabrook, Agent 

SAN LUIS OBISPO B. F. Whitmer, Agent 

TBACY G H. Turner, Agent 

LATHROP D. W. Pontius, Agent 

STOCKTON C. J. Jones, Agent 

SACRAMENTO C. J. Ellis, Agent 

Depot foot Second St. 

COLF A X M. Lobner, A gent 

RENO, NEV H. L. Field, Agent 

WIN NEMUCC A, NEV 8. H. Kltto, Agent 

ELKO, NEV J. M. Morrow, Agent 

OGDEN. UTAH C. A. Henry, Agent 

SANTA ROSA G. A. Stone. Agent 

NAPA E Bonsall, Agent 

WOODLAND W. E. Barber, Agent 

JIARYSVILLE R. F. Watson, Agent 

CHICO J. H. Williamson, Agent 

RED BLUFF W. H.Jones, Agent 

BEDDING R. A. Martin, Agent 

ASHLAND. OR D. L. Rice, Agent 

CRANT'S PASS, OR Geo. Estes, Agent 

BOSEBURG, OR L. B.Moore, Agent 

EUGENE, OR L. G. Adair. Agent 

ALB A NY. OR C. K . Fron k, Agen t 

SALEM, OR W. W. Skinner, Agent 



WOODBURN, OR.. 
PORTLAND. OR... 
PORTLAND, OR... 
TACOMA, WASH.. 



- S. M. Wilcox. Agent 

J. B. Kfrkland, Dlst. Pass Agent 

C. V. McKelvey, Agent (Depot) 

C. J. 8teeple, Dlst. Pass. Agent 

1108 Pacific Ave. 



SEATTLE, WASH C. J. Steeple. Dlst. Pass. Agent 

619 First Ave. 

MODESTO J. T. Keating, Agent 

MERCED G. R. Dunn. Agent 

FRESNO S. F. Booth, Dlst. Pass. Agent 

1902 Mariposa St. 

FRESNO J. F. Hixson, Agent (Depot) 

SELMA M. A.Hornbeak, Agent 

HANFORD J. D. Fish, Agent 

V I S ALI A W. St . J . Caudron, Agent 

TULARE T. J. Cantwell, Agent 

B AK ERSFIELD C. H. FairchJld, Commercial Agent 

BAKERSFIELD W. V. Matlack, Agent (Depot) 

SANTA PAULA G. B. Mcintosh, Agent 

SAN BUENAVENTURA E. Shllllngsburg, Agent 

SANTA BARBARA F. M. Fry e, Commercial Agent 

LOS ANGELES G.W.Luce, A. G. P A. 

261 So. Spring St. 

LOS ANGELES Charles Seyler. Agent (Depots) 

PASADENA I. N. Todd, Commercial Agent 

MONROVIA A. W. Reese, Agent 

COVINA B. F. Coons, Commercial Agent 

SANTA MONICA A. W. McPherson, Agent 

LONG BEACH J. R. Downs, Agent 

WHITTIER D. B. Schenck, Agent 

ANAHEIM T. A. Darling, Agent 

SANTA ANA L. O. Breeden, Agent 

SAN DIEGO G. H. McMillan, Commercial Agent 

869 Fifth St. 



POMON A : G. P. Barnett, 

ONTARIO E. T. McNeill, 

COLTON D A.Bruce. 

SAN BERNARDINO F. Donnatln, 

RIVERSIDE G. B. Ocheltree, Commercial 

REDL ANDS C. H. Eaton, 

YUMA, A. T H W.Filbert, 

MARICOPA. A T C. W. Wardwell, 

PHQ2NIX, A. T M. O. Blcknell, 

TUCSON, A. T CM. Burkhalter, 

BENSON, A T F. S. Webster, 

BOWIE, N. M W. H. Dresser, 

LORDSBURG, N. M G. L. Bugbee, 

DEMING, N. M C. B. Bosworth. 

ELPASO.TEX T E. Hunt, Commercial 

NOGALE8, A. T R.J.Zeiraet, 

HERM08ILLO, MEX F.J.Harrington, 

GUAYMAS, MEX T. Marcor, 



ORDER TICKET OFFICES. 



GILA BEND, ARIZ Mrs. N. H. Pease, Agent 

CASE GRANDE, ARIZ J. Moores. Agent 

CACHISE. ARIZ J.J. Rath. Agent 

BATTLE MOUNTAIN, NEV F. A. Llmbaugh, Agent 

PALISADE, NEV J. A. Ferraro, Agent 

MEDFOBD. OR M. V. LJpplncott, Agent 

OAKLAND, OR J. E. Farmer, Agent 

DRAIN, OR G.M. Bassett, Agent 

COTTAGE GROVE, OR D. T. Awbrey. Agent 

JUNCTION CITY, OR Win. M. Errlman. Agent 

H ALS E Y, OR A. Barhara, Agen t 

LEBANON, OR... F. U. Hlckok, Agent 

TURNER, OR R. O. Thomas. Agent 

OREGON CITY. OR E. E. Boyd, Agent 



HILLSBORO. OR C B Frlssel, 

CORNELIUS, OR A. G. Lucos, 

FOREST GROVE. OR I. G. Singleton, 

NORTH YAMHILL, OR Mrs. F. D. Stolt, 

McMINNVILLE, OR G. A. Wlllcox. 

DERR Y, OR B. F. Lucos, 

INDEPENDENCE, OR EL. Hoppengarner, 

CORVALL18. OR A.S. Pence. 

NEWBERG. OR Geo. W. Cutts. 

I) A YTON. OR R. L. Harris, 

SHERI D A N. OR L. B. HInman, 

DALLES. OR I.N.Wood, 

SILVERTON, OR M. Montgomery, 

BROWNSVILLE, OR 
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ORDER TICKET OFFICES— Continued. 



REDWO( >I> C. H. Eckhnrt. Agent 

GILRO V W. B. Wilde, Agent 

. HOLLISTER A Johnson, Agent 

WATSON VILI.K K. E. Harvey, Agent 

MONTEREY F 8. Berry. Agent 

PACIFIC OKOVE Mrs. C. S. Pierce, Agent 

KINGS CITY W.G. Stevenson, Agent 

SAX MIGUEI H. C. Remington. Agent 

PASO ROBLES I. A. Deacon, Agent 

SANTA MARGARITA I. M Cramer, Agent 

PLEAS AN TON L. C Walters, Agent 

LI VERMORE J. L. Mitchell, Agent 

LODI E. Hevey, Agent 

VALLEY SPRINGS J. I). Barker, Agent 

AC AM PO J . H. Sargent, Agent 

G ALT '. S. Crllley, Agen t 

IONE M. W. Gordon. Jr., Agent 

ELK GROVE G. W. Mead, Agent 

PLACERVILLE R K. Berry, Agent 

MILTON E.G. Humphrey, Agent 

O AKD ALE E. C. Crawford, Agent 

PEN RYN A. G. Love, Agent 

NEWCASTLE T. H. Mitchell, Agent 

AUBURN W. F. Wildman, Agent 

oSIt? VALLEY } Geo ' ™**er. G P. A., N. C N. G.Ry. 

TRUCKEE C. B. White, Agent 

NO. VALLE.IO WHF Jas. MeCudden, Agent 

YOUNTVILLE P. W. Phillips, Agent 

ST. HELENA S Backus, Agent 

CALISTOGA H. R. Ford, Agent 

V AC A VILLE S. F Ellison, Agent 

WINTERS Jas. Robinson. Agent 

BENICIA Wm Dwyer, Agent 

SUIBUN O R Sheppa, Agent 

ELMIRA Ira A Morris, Agent 

PORT CObTA L N. But tner, Agent 

DIXON J. D Grady, Agent 

DAVIS L. Davidson, Agent 

BRIGHTON L. B.Clarke, Agent 

WHEATLAND .1 E Blackford, Agent 

G RIDLEY Geo. W. Blair, Agent 

BIGG8 J A. Foster, Agent 

NELSON ...A. H. Reager. Agent 

VINA J. E. Murray, Agent 

TEHAMA W.J. Selllck, Agent 

COTTONWOOD F.E Scott, Agent 

ANDERSON W. S. Anderson, Agent 

T)UN8MUIR L J. Lambert, Agent 

8I8SON C. F. Galbreath, Agent 

MONTAGUE C. E. Beckwith, Agent 

AGER J. H.Foster, Agent 

KLAM ATHON Geo. Phelps. Agent 

HORNBROOK S.J. Smith, Agent 

KESWICK L. Schuckman, Agent 

OROVILLE W. H. Dixon, Agent 



YUBA CITY S. F. Wairen. Agent 

YOLO J. S.Brown. Asent 

BL ACKS M. C Gordon. Agent 

ARBUCKLE D. R. Nason. A*ent 

DUNNIG AN .W. Schuckman. Agent 

WILLIAMS D C Pelton. Agent 

COLUSA JUT E. D. Hamcl. Agent 

MAXWELL L. L Munhett. Agent 

WILLOWS W. W. Scott. Agent 

GERMANTOWN F. D. Smith. Agent 

ORLAND O. P. Bate*, Agent 

CORNING C.D.Smith. Agent 

MARTIN EZ R. B. Boland, Agent 

ANTIOCH C F.Merrill. Agent 

BRENTWOOD P.W Compton, Agent 

NEWMAN L. C McMurtry. Agent 

LOS BANOS F. W. Weihe, Agent 

DOS PALOS G. S. Ayre*, Agent 

FIREBAUGH F. W. Hosmer. Agent 

TURLOCK Jno. H Sobey. Agent 

MADERA G. Abbey. Agent 

FOWLER Geo. A. Leon. Agent 

KINGSBURG J W. Spear, Agent 

TRAVER W W. Martin. Agent 

GOSHEN JCT A A. James, Agent 

LEMOORE J. S.NIsbet. Agent 

HURON c. L. Bancroft, Agent 

SANGER JCT E. C. South worth. Agent 

PORTERVILLE 

DELANO D.L.Cecil, Agent 

TEHACHAPI C.L. Chamberlain. Agent 

MOJAVE O. 8. Smith. Agent 

REEDLEY 

DINUBA W.J Dechman. Agent 

SOLDIERS' HOME W. S Brasher. Agent 

FLORENCE J J Vance, Agent 

COMPTON G. S. Stone. Agent 

DOWNEY Jno. Simpson, Agent 

NORW ALK Mrs. M. D. Fraser. Agent 

ORANGE G. Sproul, Agent 

TU8TIN E. Hollaway, Agent 

SAN PEDRO J. F. Wetherby, Agent 

5th Street. 

CHINO Geo. Schusher, Agent 

ALHAMBRA ; H. I Hanacom. Agent 

SAN GABRIEL W. L. LIpplncott. Agent 

MONTE A L. Archibald, Agent 

SAN DIMAS T. E. Gove. Agent 

LORDSBURG A. R. Peck, Agent 

PUENTE G. W. Caldwell, Agent 

SPADRA S Woodworth, Agent 

CUCAMONGA H R. Scullln. Agent 

CRAFTON A.E.Gordon. Agent 

BEAUMONT Jas Keane. Agent 

BANNING D H. Gates, Agent 

DUARTE G. E Cross, Agent 



ATLANTIC SYSTEH. 

ATLANTIC SVSTEM-T. & N. O. R. R.-O. If. & S. A. RY. 

COUPON TICKET OFFICES. 



NEW ORLEANS Theodore Ensign, Agent 

FERRY LANDING D. Halloran, Agent 

LA FAYETTE B. J. Pelleran, Agent 

ALEXANDRIA W. D. Coleman, Agent 

CROWLEY R. M.Jones, Agent 

J ENN 1NGS J. E Porter. Agent 

WELSH T. M. 6impson, Agent 

LAKE CHARLES E. W L. Hartman, Agent 

ORANGE J. N Olds, Agent 

BEAUMONT J. B Goodhue, Agent 

HOUSTON W F. Simmons, Agent (Depot) 

HOUSTON E.N Drouett, Agent (City) 

GALVESTON J H. Miller, Agent 

ROSENBERG W. H. Whlsler, Agent 

WHARTON J. A.Sanders, Agent 

VICTORIA J.S.Beckham, Agent 

< UERO H. D. Sheppard, Agent 



GOLIAD O. C. Tooke, 

BEEV1LLE D. B Saffold. 

EAGLE LAKE Charles Boedeker, 

COLUMBUS W. Llttleneld. 

LAGRANGE J. E. Sbruptrine, 

WEIMAR A. P Snntto, 

SCHULENBURG R. 8 Tanner, 

FLATON1A R.B. Tanner, 

GONZ ALE8 1. M. Murphy, 

LULING W.J.Pryor, 

SEGUIN J.M Abbott, 

SAN ANTONIO J. McMillan, 

UVALDE J.W. Evans, 

SPOFFORD O.W. Zuehl, 

EAGLE PASS T.G.George, 

DEL RIO E.F.Howard, 

MARFA G.P.Clark, 
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YOSEMITE 



WHY YOU SHOULD SEE IT 



44 1 believe that every man who*comes across the 
continent, whether educator or not, but preeminently the 
educators, should see the Yosemite with all its wonder- 
ful attractions* It is true that those who attend the 
convention will not have much time to spare but there 
are many benefits to be obtained from even a fleeting 
trip into the Valley* In the first place, of course, 
there is that inexpressible exaltation of mind which 
really improves the character, and which is preemi- 
nently important in a teacher ; but, besides all that and 
aside from the scenic beauty it is one of the most won- 
derful exhibitions of geological agencies that you can 
imagine*" 

PROF* JOSEPH LECONTE in April "Sunset/ 1 
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New Publications 

U 

THE passenger department of the Southern Pacific Company has issued, for 
the season of 1899, beautiful and instructive literature descriptive of the 
resorts, products and industries of the states traversed by their lines and has printed 
new editions of standard publications in fresh and attractive form* A partial 
list is given below* j*j*j*j*j*j*j*j*j*j*j*j*j*j*j* 



California, South of Tehachapi, is a 56-page book- 
let, descriptive of Southern California; profusely illustrated; 
contains map; list of family and tourist hotels in Los Ange- 
les; itineraries of the favorite excursions, and table of single 
and round trip rates to all points in Southern California 
reached by the Southern Pacific Company. Obtainable 
from Agents of the Southern Pacific Company In Southern 
California, free, or from the General Passenger Agent by 
enclosing two cents postage. 

Indexed Map of California, size 22x36, folded to 
convenient pocket form. Shows all railway lines, lakes, 
rivers, cities, towns, counties, and principal mountain peaks 
In the state. Contains also late and reliable information 
concerning resources, industries, and products with concise 
statistical tables. Invaluable to every traveler in Califor- 
nia. Will be furnished free by any Agent of the Southern 
Pacific Company. 

Resorts and Attractions of the Coast Line—- A 
handsomely illustrated folder descriptive of the features 



along the line of the* new through route between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, now nearing completion. 6a 
pages. The old missions, the hot springs, charming Del 
Monte, and a chain of lovely seaside resorts are all included 
in this publication. Will be furnished free by any Agent of 
the Southern Pacific Company. 

Hawaiian Islands—A ia-page folder containing out- 
line map of the expanded United States, rates, steamship 
sailings, and a few facts concerning the resources and 
scenic features of the islands. Not encyclopedic but just 
what you need to know tersely stated. Will be furnished 
free by any Agent of the Southern Pacific Company. 

Shasta Resorts tells the story of the beautiful sum- 
mer resorts which cluster around the base of Mt Shasta. 
Profusely illustrated with half-tone engravings from original 
photographs. 64 pages. Will be furnished free by any 
Agent of the Southern Pacific Company. 



...OTHER FOLDERS... 

In addition to the above, the following named folders, descriptive of the resorts indicated 
by their titles and containing information regarding rates, routes, and train time from principal 
centers, are in the hands of all agents for free distribution. 

Yosemite Lake Tahoe The Geysers and Lake County Mineral Sprlnfts Pacific Grove 

and Monterey Bay Resorts Bartlett Springs Yaquina Bay 

and Newport (Oregon) 

The following named publications will be sent to any address on receipt of stamps as indi- 
cated by prefix letter. For publications prefixed "A" send six cents; for those prefixed "B" send 
two cents. Address General Passenger Agent, Southern Pacific Company, San Francisco, Cal. 



B-A Del Monte Souvenir, descriptive of the beauties 
of Hotel Del Monte. An artistic pamphlet of about thirty- 
two pages, with exquisitely embellished text, illustrated with 
he daintiest of half-tones. 

A -Through Storyland to Sunset Seas. Over 
two hundred pages. An interesting story of a trip from New 
Orleans to Portland, Oregon. Abounds in beautiful illustra- 
tions and ralthfully portrays the varying scenes and historic 
features of the route. Elegantly printed, with copious margi- 
nal notes, it is a work of distinct literary and artistic merit. 

A-Resources of Oregon. Prepared by the State 
Board of Agriculture. A book of statistical information 
treating upon Oregon as a whole and by counties. 200 pages. 

B-The Battle of Castle Crafts, by Joaquin Miller; 
sixteen pages, is a thrilling narrative of a battle between the 
Indians and pioneers, which occurred in the early days 
near where the famous mountain resort on the Shasta Route, 
Castle Crags, is niw located, A number of beautiful 
half-tone engravings embellish the pages. 



B-Vamos a Mexico is a graphic portrayal of the 
characteristics of cur sister republic to the south, and the 
cities along the line traversed by the Sunset-Eagle Pass 
Route to the capital city. It contains a portrait of President 
Diaz and numerous half-tone engravings of typical scenes. 

B-The Sportsman at Del Monte is the title of a 
book affording accurate information as to the possibilities 
In the way of hunting and fishing in the vicinity of Mon- 
terey. Written by a sportsman for sportsmen. Beautifully- 
illustrated and containing accurate maps. 
' • B-Miscellaneous. Supplementing the above publica- 
tions are a great number of small booklets, folders, and 
leaflets Issued by hotels and resorts relative to the accom- 
modations and attractions of their respective establishments. 
Among them booklets issued by Arcadia Hotel. Santa Mon- 
ica; Paso Robles Hotel, Paso Robles; Arlington Hotel. 
Santa Barbara; Hotel Del Coronado; Tavern of Castle Crag. 
and many others. 
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QUICK 



WE want to tell you quickly, tersely, the salient facts concerning the most attractive, inter- 
esting things in California— how to reach them individually and how to see them 
collectively in an orderly manner with the utmost economy of time, energy and expense. 
Consult the index if you have some special locality or feature in mind. 

A quick glance at the field may be had in the main sectional headings and the sub-heads 
should tell you whether or not there is interest in this or that locality for you. In like manner 
the side heads will give more particular reference to the minor features. ■ 



IN THE FIRST PLACE 



In the first place start right, by determining to take sufficient time for your trip to see what 
you see well. Hurried pleasure, like hurried work, is seldom satisfactory. Give the map of 
California careful and intelligent study. Refer to the descriptions of the various places, and if 
only a portion can be visited select the ones you most desire to see. 



A LONGER STORY 

A longer and more detailed description of California's resources and attractions is given in 
various publications issued by the Southern Pacific Company, and if the contents of this special 
edition of SUNSET suggest inquiry on any particular subject, you are invited to confer with any 
ticket agent of the Southern Pacific who will place in your hands appropriate literature and take 
pleasure in giving all information in his power. 

SPECIAL ITINERARIES 

Assistance in the preparation of special itineraries adapted to your individual needs will 
cheerfully be furnished by representatives of the Southern Pacific on application at principal 
ticket offices. 



Baldwin's Ranch, San Gabriel Valley 
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LOS ANGELES 

Los Angeies is a notable city whether considered commercially or from the standpoint of 
the pleasure seeker. In 1880 the seven counties of Southern California contained a population 
of 65,000, to-day the population of the city of Los Angeles is upwards of 113,000. These figures 

tell of progress, not merely of city, 
but of tributary territory — from 
whence comes the sustenance of the 
commercial life of cities— and Los 
Angeles, as the representative of the 
state in the entertainment of the 
National Educational Association, 
stands as a type of California's ad- 
vancement. 

The excellence of Los Angeles 
hotels you will have an opportunity 
of proving and likewise the oppor- 
tunity of viewing its charms at first 
hand, therefore let the description be 
yours, and our province merely the 
selection of a few (in a measure, non- 
related) facts which mav be helpful 
to a quicker understanding of local 
conditions and furnish all essential 
guidance for our guests. 

Main and First 
THE STREETS Streets divide the 
city of Los Angeles 
into four sections. Numbering com- 
mences at First and Main Streets, 
running north, south, east and west, 
starting with 100. One hundred 
numbers to the block. South from 
First Street the streets are called by 
numbers. 

The street-car system of Los 
Angeles is of recent construction, 
therefore embodying the latest im- 
provements for convenient urban 
transit. All parts of the city are 
served by these lines, and with few 
exceptions, one fare will suffice for 
any trip. Nearly ail iines center on Spring Street or Broadway and cars taken at the intersection 
of those streets with either First, Second or Third Streets will either convey you direct or transfer 
you to -connecting line/ 

PLACES OF INTEREST 

City Hall and Public) Library, Broadway, Ibetween Second and Third 
Streets. County Court House, corner Broadway and Temple Street. (Birds- 
eve view of city from tower.) Postoffice, comer Main and Winston Streets. 

High School, North Hill and Rock 

Streets. State Normal School, cor- r 

ner Grand Avenue and Fifth Street. 

Chamber of Commercccorner Fourth 

Street and Broadway. (Free exhibit 

of Southern California products.) 

Southern Pa- 

MISCELLANEOUS cific Ticket Of- 
fice, corner 

Third "and Spring Streets. Tourist 

Headquarters and most elegant pub- 
lic railway office in the United 

States. Plaza, junction North Main 

and Los Angeles Streets. China- 
town, east side of Plaza. Church 

of our Lady, the Queen of the Angels, 

(contains fine paintings by native 

Indians), west side of Plaza. Oil 

Wells, northwest part of city, 

reached by electric car from Second 

and Spring Streets. Hollenbeck 

Home ifor aged people), Bovle Ave- 
nue, near Fifth Street. & p ArcaJe ^ Los Ange(es 



South Pasadena Ostrich Farm 



PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
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Elysian Park, entrance at Buena Vista Street and Los Angeles River; Daly-street 
PARKS electric cars or preferably by carriage. Westlake Park— Seventh and Alvarado Streets; 

electric cars from Second and Spring Streets, Third and Spring Streets or on Broadway. 
Eastlake Park (East Los Angeles)— Main Street and Mission Boulevard ; electric cars, North Main 
Street, near Temple Street. Hollenbeck Park— (Boyle Heights) electric cars, First and Spring 
Streets, or Third and Spring Streets. 

Arcade Depot, Fifth Street and Central Avenue — Electric cars from Convenient 
RAILROAD DEPOTS Second and Spring Streets; Third and Spring Streets; Spring Street, between Southern Pac 

First and Fourth; Main Street, between Temple and Fifth (Four Lines). btatIons 
Southern Pacfic Company's trains run to and from Arcade Depot, but all local trains stop at stations 
in city limits, as follows: First and Alameda Streets; Commercial Street (on Alameda): Naud 
Junction, North Main and Alameda Streets; River Station, San Fernando Street, near Los Angeles 
River. Santa Monica trains also stop at stations at city limits as follows: Central Avenue, Thir- 
tieth Street and Central Avenue; Winthrop, Main and Jefferson Streets; University, Vermont and 
Santa Monica Avenues. Electric cars run to and from all these stations. 

La Grande Station (Southern California Railway)— Corner First Street and Santa Fe Avenue; 
Los Angeles Terminal Railway Depot— First Street and Los Angeles River. Redondo Railway 
Depot— <*rand Avenue and Jefferson Street. 

HALLS Proposed Assignment of Halls for the National Educational {Association 'Meeting at Los 
Angeles. 



DEPARTMENT 



General Sessions 

Extra General Session.. 

Music 

Business 

Physical Education 

Higher 

Edc't'n Press School Administration 

Elementary 

Child Study 

Library 



Hazard's Pavilion . . 
Simpson Tabernacle 

Blanchard 

Y. M. C. A 



Art. 

HerbartCIub 

Deaf. Dumb, Blind 

Kindergarten 

Secondary 

Normal 

National Council 

Natural Science Instruction . . . 
Manual and Industrial Education 



Turner , 

Temperance Temple . . . . 

N.S/G.W 

Simpson Tabernacle . . 
First Congregational Church 

Council Chamber 

Synagogue 

First Methodist Church . .. 

Broadway Church 

Ebell 

High School 

Normal School 

First Congregational Church 
Chamber of Commerce . . . 



LOCATIO* 



— ___ / — _ 

Fifth and Olive 

734 South Hope 

233 South Broadway . . 
Second and Broadway . . 
Main, bet Third and Fourth 
Broadway and Temple. . . . 

226 South Spring 

734 South Hope 

Sixth and Hill 

City Hall, S. Broadway . . . 

Ninth and Hope 

333 South Broadway . . 
221 North Broadway . . 
726 South Broadway . . 

North Hill Street 

Fifth and Grand Avenue. . . 
Sixth and Hill Street . . 
Fourth and Broadway . . 



5,000 

2,000 

800 

500 

1.450 

600 

300 

2,000 

1,500 

200 

800 



400 

600 

1.500 

1.500 

200 



HEADQUARTERS NATIONAL AND STATE ORGANIZATIONS 

Hotel Westminster, Fourth and Main Streets, National Headquarters. 



Illinois Rooms 47, 48 

Kansas " 30, 31 

Minnesota " 34 

Michigan " 35, 36 

Missouri " 59, 60 

Hotel Van Nuys, Fourth and Main Streets 

California Parlor 



New England Rooms 51, 52 

Nebraska " 33 

New York •, / Ladies' Parlor 

Indian Service Rooms 42, 43 

South Dakota " 39. 40 

Hollenbeck Hotel 

Ohio .. v. .: .r .. Parlor 



The Rosslyn, Main Street, opp. Postoffice 

Idaho Room 255 /Oregon Room 255 

Montana .. ,. " 255 Washington " 255 

Van Nuys Annex, Broadway, near Fourth Bellevue Terrace, Sixth and Figueroa Streets 

Association of^ College Alumnae. Kindergarten Association. 



SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

LOCAL EXCURSIONS 

3HP8- July, 1899, will witness a gathering at the metropolis of Southern California,-Los Angeles, of 
many thousand visitors, who will wish not only to see but to comprehend the wonders of the 
Pacific Coast. Most of these visitors appreciate that this cannot be accomplished from a boarding- 
house or the piazza of a hotel, but requires on their part a certain amount of investigation and 
research. 

The Southern Pacific Company, with the purpose of encouraging the most thorough explora- 
tion, have arranged many excursions at extremely low rates and under conditions which allow 
the greatest possible latitude and perfect freedom of movement to individuals or parties. 

From July nth to 25th, inclusive, excursion tickets, good ten days and allowing 
THE RATES stop-over at pleasure, will be sold from Los Angeles to all local stations in South- 
ern California on the line of the Southern Pacific Company at rate of one and one- 
third fare for the round trip. This rate is open to all between the dates named, but the same 
rate is available to holders of National Educational Association excursion tickets up to August 
*ist, 1899. 
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For convenient reference, list of rates from Los Angeles to principal points is appended : 

Pasadena and return $ 



Anaheim and return 

Avaion (Santa Catalina Island) and return 
Camulos (Home of Ramona) and return 

Chino and return 

Colton and return 

Covlna and return 

Duarte and return 

Long Beach and return 

Lordsburg and return 

Los Alamitos and return 

Monrovia and return 

Mt. Lowe and return 

Newhall and return 

Ontario and return 

Orange and return 

Oxnard and return 
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Pomona and return 
Red lands and return 
Riverside and return . . 
San Bernardino and return 
San Buenaventura and return 
San Fernando and return 
San Gabriel and return 
San Pedro and return . . 
Santa Ana and return . . 
Santa Barbara and return . . 
Santa Monica and return 
Santa Pauia and return 
Soldiers' Home and return 
Summerland and return 
Whittier and return . . 



1 35 

2 75 
2 35 

2 35 

3 «> 
00 
40 
5«> 

1 35 
3 <» 

5«> 

2 TO 
50 

3 00 
55 



Tour of the Inside Track— Including Pasadena, San Gabriel and its Old Mission, Covina, Ontario, Pomona. 
Chino, Colton, San Bernardino. Redlands (Smiley Heights), Crafton, Riverside (Magnolia Avenue). High- 
grove, Bloomington, Lordsburg, Puente, Spadra, etc $ 2 75 

Orange Belt, nisslon, Coast Tour— Including Redlands (Smiley Heights), Crafton (Old Mission), San Bernar- 
dino (Arrowhead, Harlem and Rabel Hot Springs), Colton (cannery). Riverside (Magnolia and Victoria 
Avenues), Cucamonga (vineyards), Ontario (Euclid Avenue), Chino (beet sugar factory). Pomona, Lordsburg 
(Dunkard Colony), Covlna, San Gabriel (Old Mission), Pasadena, Santa Paula (oil wells), San Buenaventura 
(Mission — gieat bean country). Santa Barbara (Mission and beach) and return to Los Angeles 5 75 

See rates named for trip to San Francisco and return in combination with Southern California side trips. Page 53. 

A GENERAL SURVEY 

A circle about Los Angeles, with a radius of one hundred and twenty-five miles, will include 
that portion of the State usually referred to as Southern California, but the term has significance 
onlv as designating locality, for the patriotic people of the Golden State recognize no line of 

demarkation or division ( be it 
mountain range, river or poli- 
tical bias) or the one grand, 
glorious California. 

Southern California is (the 
chief orange and lemon grow- 
ing section of the state, but 
has also many wine and raisin 
vineyards, deciduous orchards 
and diverse agricultural inter- 
ests. 

The great grain fields of 
the Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin Valleys and the immense 
vineyards of the same section 
have, however, no counterpart 
south of Tehachapi. 

The mountain ranges 
abound in beautiful canyons 
and bosky dells, many of them 
easily accessi ble. These 
ranges form a most beautiful 
feature of the landscape and a 
charming background to fruit- 
ful valleys and busy horticul 
California Orange Grove turai communities. Their 

warmth of color and varying tints are a constant delight. 

Eight of the Franciscan Missions are located in Southern California, and all buti;two iare 
within a few minutes' walk from the railway. -£*' 

The seashore resorts are numer- 
ous and well equipped. With few 
exceptions well-populated towns 
have grown up about them. Good 
hotels, large plunge baths, ample 
facilities for surf bathing, fishing 
and boating, golf links and athletic 
grounds, are features of these resorts. 

The valleys of Southern Cali- 
fornia, separated only by tree-dotted 
rolling hills, are so thoroughly irri- 
gated as to be all but independent 
of rainfall, and they support in 
comfort— almost luxury— a large 
population. It is among these thrifty 
communities — half city, half coun- 
try — where conditions of life are 
easy and modern conveniences equip 
the humblest farmhouse, that,. the 
chief interest for the visitor lies.: 



Coaching in San Gabriel Valley 
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The ostrich farms, the orange groves and packing-houses, the great irrigating systems, the 
olive oil mills and canaigre plantations, the rare landscapes and strange tropical shrubs and plants. 

romantic old missions, seaside ana 
P ; inland resorts, coaching highways, 

I '+ bicycle paths and hotels will all come 

under observation as he journeys 
from place to place. 

You cannot see 
WHERE TO GO every locality, 
even if it were de- 
sirable, but you may see every typical 
feature of Southern California. 
There are some five or six places of 
prime importance, and a visit to these 
necessarily brings you in contact with 
many others. 

Out from Los Angeles a half- 
dozen railway lines of the Southern 
Pacific afford attractive avenues of 
exploration. First in order is the 
most representative trip in Southern 
California: 



A Bit of San Gabriel Mission 



OVER THE INSIDE TRACK 

Inside Track is the locally applied 
name to the railway of the 
Southern Pacific Company trav- 
ersing the San Gabriel Valley from 
Los Angeles to Riverside, Redlands 
and San Bernardino. It is the only 
line passing through the cities of 
Pomona, Ontario and Chino. It 
conducts the tourist through peace- 
ful valleys flanked by a beautiful 
mountain range, the Sierra Madre. 
Green-walled orchards of prune, 
apricot, quince, pear, peach, olive 
and walnut are unrolled in panoramic 
beauty, and Mt. Lowe and Echo 
Mountain ? with its incline rail- 
way, trail- wound Mt. Wilson, or Orange 
nigged Mt. San Antonio, are reim- Orchards 

posed on the vision, from time to time, with varying perspective. Thousands of shapely 

orange trees pass in long procession throughout the entire trip, and a close view of the ancient San 

Gabriel Mission challenges the romantic imagination, 
the 

REDLANDS, east- 
ern 

terminus of the line, 

lies on the southern 

slope of a great val- 

1 e y amphitheater, 

some forty miles in 

circumference, open 

at the west/and 

walled on the north 

and east by high 

mountains and on 

the south by rolling 

hills covered with 

terraced- orange 

groves and beautiful 

homes. :. The scenic 

features of Redlands 

are unsurpassed in 

Southern Califor- 
nia, and its most 

beautiful feature 'is Smiley 

Canyon Crest Park, Heights 

on Smiley 'Heights. 

No one has seen 

Redlands untill'he 

has viewed it from 

Smiley [Heights. 



Electric Railway.. Magnolia Avenue R«vers|^ jzG 
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Canyon Crest Park is generously opened to the public by its owners. A winding road, bordered 
by a variety of shrubs and flowers, carries you to the summit, where, on one side, this wonderful 
flower garden breaks off in a sheer precipice. On the other hand is a great panorama — in the 
foreground the hillsides and levels of fair Redlands dotted with red-roofed villas and acres and 
acres of orange and lemon trees. Beyond is the broad valley, a lake of verdure whose thither 
shore is hemmed with majestic mountains, culminating in Mt. San Bernardino, 10,100 feet. 

At Riverside the largest acreage of oranges in a compact body in the world, and the 
RIVERSIDE tasteful residences and highly-ornamented grounds of the fortunate owners, claim 

your attention. There is a wonderful system of irrigation, comprising nearly three 
hundred miles of canals and pipe lines. 

The famed Magnolia Avenue, of magnificent proportions, ranks with the great streets of the 
world. It is one hundred and fifty feet in width, ten miles long and arched with graceful tropical 
trees. Electric cars direct from the station traverse this avenue, and the round trip can be made in 
an hour. Victoria Avenue, of more recent construction, has yet co-equal attraction, and affords 
variety to a carriage drive in this wonderful orchard-city. The annual product of Riverside groves 
is upwards of a miHion and a quarter boxes of oranges, and a visit to the packing and ice houses 
and a study of the shipping methods is one of the privileges of a visit. 

tne county seat of San Bernardino County, is an important distributing 
SAN BERNARDINO, point. It was originally settled by the Mormons in 1851 and there are many 
old landmarks about the city, which shares, in common with Redlands and 
Riverside, the striking mountain scenery of the Upper Santa Ana Valley. From San Bernardino, 
Harlem, Rabel and Arrowhead Hot Springs may be visited and a view had of the great Arrowhead 
on the mountain wall six miles distant. 

Shorb (from Los Angeles, 7 miles) — Junction with branch line to Pasadena 
OTHER POINTS (2 miles distant) and Monrovia branch. Fine block signal system. Convent of 
ON THE the Holy Name. Large wineries and largest vineyard in Southern California. 

INSIDE TRACK Alhambra (8 miles)— A cluster of suburban homes among the orange groves. 
Entrance to San Gabriel Valley. San Gabriel (10 miles) — The old Mission, 
founded 1771, a stone's throw from the train. Old Spanish settlement. Pneumo-Chemic Sani- 
tarium. Covina (24 miles) — A flourishing town. Largest berry district in Southern California. 
Ranks third in the state in the shipment of citrus fruits. Lordsburg (31 miles)— Thrifty Dunkard 
settlement. Lordsburg College. (On return trip route can be diversified by taking a morning 
train running via Chino and Puente or via Chino and Lordsburg, or late evening train via Puente. 
See map herewith.) Pomona (33 miles) — A prosperous town with large horticultural interests and 
important commercial relations with neighboring communities. Extensive and pleasing view to 
the north and east. Ontario (39 miles)— The Model Colony. Orchards of orange, lemon and 
olive. Beautiful boulevard, Euclid Avenue, two hundred feet wide— driveways, sidewalks, bicycle 

Raths and rows of handsome shade trees. Electric railway, seven miles to elevation of 2,500 feet, 
it. San Antonio (Old Baldy, 10,142 feet), at head of avenue. Colton ( 58 miles) — Branch lines 
diverge here to Riverside and San Bernardino and connecting trains leave promptly for both 
points. Large fruit preserving works, lime and cement manufacturing, marble and granite quarries. 
Chino (39 miles) on loop line from Pomona to Ontario — Extensive beet sugar factory. 



Pass Covina 
Pass Ontario 



8:53 a.m' 
9:28 a.m 



SAMPLE-ITINERARY— THE INSIDE TRACK 

The round trip can be made in a day, but you will belwell rewarded for the expenditure of 
two or three days' time. 

From Southern Pacific Arcade Depot : 

Leave Los Angeles 8:00 a.m. 

Leave Pasadena 8:00 a.m. 

Pass San Gabriel Mission 8:24 a.m. 

Pass Pomona 9:16 a.m. 

/rrive Colton 9:55 a.m. 

(Transfer to Motor Line.) 

Arrive Riverside 10:20 a.m. 

Take electric car direct from station for round trip on Magnolia Avenue. 

Leave Riverside 11:45 »•!*>• 

Arrive First Street Jctn. San Bernardino . . 12:22 p.m. 

(Transfer o Redlands Motor.) 

Arrive Redlands 12:50 p.m. 

One hour and thirty minutes' drive to Smiley Heights. 

Leave RedUnds 2:20 p.m. 

Arrive Los Angeles 4:45 p.m. 



Or Passing Colton 9:55 a.m. 

(Continue on same train.) 

Arrive Redlands 10:19 a.m. 

(Drive to Smiley Heights and lunch— four hours.) 

Leave Redlands 2:20 p.m. Arrive Colton 2:38 p.m. 

Transfer to Motor Line. 

Leave Colton 2:44 P.m. Arrive Riverside 3:07 p.m. 

Electric car or carriage for Magnolia and Viccoria Avenues — four hours. 

Leave Riverside 6:50 p.m. Arrive Colton 7:11 p.m. 

Transfer to Overland. 

Leave Colton 7:16 p.m. Arrive Los Angeles 9:25 p.m. 

If it is desired to Include San Bernardino 

r.15 p.m. Arrive San Bernardino 1:45 p.m. 

Walk or drive about the city. 

2:^0 p. m Arrive Riverside 3:07 p.m. 

. .. 6:50 p.m. Arrive Colton 7:11p.m. 

Transfer to Overland. 
. .. 7:16 p.m. Arrive Los Angeles 9:25 p.m. 



Leave Redlands (motor) 

Leave San Bernardino 
Leave Riverside 



Leave Colton 

Time subject to change without notice. 
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11:00 a.m. 
11:45 A.m. 



3:00 p.m. 
6:2c p.m. 



TEACHERS' ORANGE GROVE SPECIAL 

Every day from July 8th to 22d, inclusive, a special train will make the round trip from Los 
Angeles to Riverside and Redlands, over the Inside Track, on the following schedule, going via 
Puente, returning via Covina: 

From Southern Pacific Arcade Depot : 

Leave Los Angeles 0:30 a.m. Arrive San Gabriel 9:52 a.m. 

Eighteen minutes stop at San Gabriel for inspection of near by Mission 
Connecting train leaves Pasadena .. 9:30 a.m. 

Leave San Gabriel 10:10 a.m. 

Pass Pomona 10:50 a.m. Pass Ontario 

Arrive Riverside 

Lunch and electric-car ride on Magnolia Avenue 

Leave Riverside 2:15 p.m. Arrive Redlands 

Drive to Smiley Heights 
Leave Redlands 4:90 p.m. Arrive Los Angeles 

This train will run through on fast time, stopping for passengers only at San Gabriel, Pomona 
and Ontario on outward trip. Passengers who wish to stop at Pomona or Ontario in addition to 
Riverside and Redlands can do so by taking train leaving Los Angeles at 8:00 a. m. isee first itin- 
erary) arriving at Pomona 9:16 a. m. or Ontario 9:28 a. m. and joining special one and a half hours 
later. This allows ample time for ride up Euclid Avenue at Ontario by electric car or carriage. 

TO PASADENA AND MT. LOWE 

?asadena, but nine miles from Los Angeles, at the western end of the San Gabriel Valley, is A City or 
ideally located, and the wealth and intelligence of its citizens have reared here a city of homes Homes 
noted far and wide for the num- 
ber and excellence of its public 
utilities. Lovely villa-like homes 
set in spacious grounds, churches, 
libraries and clubs occupying sub- 
stantial buildings of their own are 
features of the city. There are a 
number of high grade educational 
institutions, notably the Throop 
Polytechnic Institute, a benefaction 
of one of the founders of Pasadena. 
The population is 15,000. A very 
complete local electric car system is 
in operation, reaching all parts of 
the city. There are many elegant 
hotels, Hotel Green and Annex (open 
during winter months only), being 
one ot the largest and most sump- 
tuously appointed in the country. 

Six fast trains are run each way 
on the Southern Pacific between Los 
Angeles and Pasadena, and there are 
two other steam lines and an electric 
railway with half-hourly service be- 
tween those points. Northward from 
Pasadena loom the buttressed walls Hotel Green Annex - Pasadena 

of the Sierra Madre ribbed with in- 
viting canyons within easy driv- 
ing distance for a day's picnic. " 

Three hours' travel (by omni- 
bus or carriage to the foot of 
the Mt. Wilson Toll Road and 
thence on horse or mule back), 
brings one to the summit of Mt. 
Wilson, where there is a per- 
manent hotel <amp affording 
excellent accommodations. The 
trail is well shaded and the 
grade easy, offering no difficul- 
ties to those in health. 

The trip gives a rich oppor- 
tunity for an examination of the 
wild shrubs and flowers and the 
geological formation of the sec- 
tion. The summit of the Sierra 
Madre is well timbered and the 
view across the valleys to the 
Pacific Ocean or eastward over 
a wilderness of peaks and can- 
yons is one of rare beauty, 
especially at sunrise < 
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Another delightful mountain excursion is accomplished from Pasadena and at no greater 
expenditure of energy than in taking a street-car ride in New York. Electric cars from Pasadena 
connect at Altadena with electric cars of the Mt. Lowe Railway, running to Rubio Canyon 
(elevation 2,200 feet), where there are pretty picnic grounds and a pleasant pavilion. Thence cars 
(permanently attached to a steel 
cable of great strength and pro- 
vided with safety devices, preclud- 
ing the possibility of accident) 
convey one over the Great Cable 
Incline Railway to an elevation of 3,500 feet, at Echo 
Mountain, in a distance of 3,000 feet from Rubio Canyon. 
Beyond Echo Mountain an electric line climbs among 
the canyons and around jutting peaks 1,500 feet higher, 
terminating at Alpine Tavern, a pretty clubhouse 
among the pines at Mt. Lowe Springs. From Mt. Lowe 
Springs there are thirty miles of bridle roads travers- 
ing the higher peaks, and one of these leads up to the 
summit of Mt. Lowe, 6,000 feet above the sea. 

On Echo Mountain, a spur of the Sierra Madre 
overlooking Pasadena, there is a really fine hotel, ele- 
gantly equipped and ably managed. From its porches 
a magnificent view of the valley below is obtainable. 
There is a small menagerie of native wild animals and 
fowls, a 3,000,000-candle-power searchlight and various 
other adjuncts for the entertainment and pleasure of 

g jests. An astronomical observatory is maintained on 
cho Mountain, equipped with a sixteen-inch refracting 
telescope, in charge of Dr. Lewis Swift, celebrated as a 
discoverer of comets. Guests of the hotel are privileged 
to visit the observatory at certain hours. 

The ride on the incline railway, as well as that on 
the electric railway beyond, is an experience of a life- 
time, not so much for the remarkable character of the 
scenery as for its beauty and the panoramic effect as 
the great valley and mountain range unfolds to view 
like a flower. 

At every foot of progress the range of vision broadens, 
until, from the summit, the valley is spread below with 
smiling orchards, clustering houses, glinting reservoirs, 
and nut-brown hills, stretching away westward to the blue 
Pacific On a clear day, Santa Catalina Island and San 
Clemente Island are plainly seen from Echo Mountain. Echo Mountain incline Railway 



A GOOD WAY TO " DO" PA8ADBNA AND MT. LOWE 



From Southern Pacific Arcade Depot leave Los Angeles 8:20 a. m., arriving; Pasadena 8:50 a. m 
electric car.) Arrive Echo Mountain 9:55 a. m *" " ~ 



(Direct connection with 
Mt. Lowe Springs (Alpine Tavern) 10:50 a. m. 
Arrive Pasadena 2:40 p. m. Electric car or carriage about the city one hour and 



Returning leave Alpine Tavern 12:30 p. m. 

fifty minutes. 
Leave Pasadena (Southern Pacific) 4:30 p. m. Arrive Los Angeles 4:58 p. m. 

Of course the preceding schedule allows only for the most cursory, but by no means an unsatisfactory view, 
extended examination of the mountain canyons or of Pasadena is to be made a longer time will be necessary. 



It an 



BY k ELECTRIC CAR FROM LOS ANGELES TO PASADENA 

Leave from Fourth Street, between Spring Street and Broadway (or any street intersection on Spring Street north of Fourth 
Street), 8:00 a. m. Arrive at Pasadena 8:55 a. m. Thence as per preceding schedule. 



A TWO-DAY TRIP 



From Southern Pacific Arcade Depot leave Los Angeles 8:20 a. m. Arrive Pasadena 8:50 a. m. (Transfer to electric car.) 

Leave Pasadena 8:55 a. m. Arrive Mt. Lowe Springs 10:30 a. m. 

Two hours for sight-seeing. 
Leave Mt. Lowe Springs 12:30 p. m. Arrive Echo Mountain 1:00 p. m. Lunch, dinner and over-night stop for exploration 

of vicinity, inspection of observatory' and view of sunset and sunrise. Searchlight illumination of high peaks and the 

valley in evening. 
Leave Echo Mountain 9:50 a. m. Arrive Pasadena 10:40 a. m. Electric car or carriage about the city — Orange Grove 

Avenue, Moline Avenue, etc. 
Leave Pasadena 4:50 p. m. Arrive Los Angeles 4:58 p. m. 

Pasadena alone may also be visited with economy of time in combination with a trip to one 

of the nearby seashore resorts, devoting half a day to Pasadena and reaching the coast in time 

for a late lunch. 
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Hotel Arcadia and Reach, Santa Monica 
TO THE 8EA8HORE 

West from Los Angeles, a short ride terminates at Santa Monica, a delightful seashore city Santa Monk; 
with splendid bathing facilities and a gay social atmosphere. In summer, vacation time, it is the 
popular watering place of the Southwest; in winter, a tourist resort combining attractions of sea 
and shore in a charming manner. 

Like Pasadena, it is served by a fast and convenient train service from Los Angeles via the Fast Trains 
Southern Pacific, limited in frequency only by the demands of the traffic. Seats for everyone is 
the motto. A modem and amply equipped electric line is also in operation between the two cities. 

The Arcadia Hotel, on a bluff overlooking the sea, is, on one side, within reach of the surf Arcadia Hote 
spray and, on the other, swings wide its hospitable doors over a foreground of flower-dimpled F,sh Grjl1 R< 
lawn, beyond which smiling valleys lift to purple mountain ranges. The Arcadia is a favorite 
with lovers of the good things of life, and its fish grill-room is famous far and near for its unique 
and artistic setting of marine trappery, as well as for its excellent menus. 



Warm Salt Water Plunge, Santa Monica 
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is nearly a mile, 4*620 feet. 



Soldiers* Home, Santa Monica 
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En" route to Santa Monica bythe Southern Pacific, Home Junction is passed, two miles from Soldiers' Ho 
which, on a branch loop line, is- located the Pacific Branch of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, a really interesting place to visit, where more than two thousand veterans are 
quartered in substantial jbuildingS'iof brick and stone. The grounds are ample and handsomely 
improved. 



SAMPLE ITINERARY 



From Southern Pacific Arcade^Depot : 
Leave Los Angeles 



9.33 a.m. 



. . . . 9:00 a.m. Arrive Santa Monica 

A bath, a stroll on the beach and lunch. , 

Leave Santa Monica 2:06 p.m. Arrive Port Los Angeles 2:20 p.m. 

Inspect the 8.000-ton coal bunkers, freight sheds, depot and cafe and take a look at California from the 
ocean or try your luck with rod and reel. 

Leave Port Los Angeles 3:15 p.m. Arrive Santa Monica 3:50 p.m. 

Leave Santa Monica 4:35 pm- Arrive Los Angeles 5:10 p.m. 

Time subject to change without notice. 

Other trains leave Los Angeles 1:35 and 5:15 p. m.. and additional Saturday and Sunday trains on 30- minute schedule 
almost make your convenience the only thing to be considered. 

South from Chautauqua 

LONG BEACH, Los Angeles Head <i uart <*3 
TERMINAL ISLAND another line 
AND oftheSouth- 

SAN PEDRO ern Pacific 
reaches a 
veritable cluster of salt-water 
towns. Long Beach is a pretty 
and well-built city, with southern 
front, a smooth, level beach 
matchless for surf bathing, sub- 
stantial pleasure pier, electric 
lighted, and many other superior 
features. By its location Long 
Beach escapes the force of the 
west wind, and its southern ex- 
posure gives a delightful tem- 
perature both to land and water. 
Long Beach is the seat of the 
Chautauqua Society of Southern 
California. One mile to the south 
Alamitos Beach gives summer 
home and ocean pleasures to an 
army of campers. 

San Pedro is one of the ocean 
ports of Los Angeles, and by rea- 
son of its shipping interests and 
facilities is a rendezvous for local 
yachts and fishing boats. The 
new government breakwater now 
under construction at San Pedro 
attracts many visitors. Just be- 
fore reaching San Pedro a stop is 
made at Terminal Landing, from 
-whence a ferry plies across the 
narrow inlet, conveying passen- 
gers to Terminal Island, a com- 
paratively new resort, but, from 
its very freshness, possessing 
great attraction. A very superior 

colony of summer homes has been 
erected here by prominent Los 
Angeles business men, and the 
place is well equipped for full en- 
joyment of sea pleasures. 

Catalina Is- 
AVALON, land is the 

CATALINA ISLAND M u n t De- 
sert of the 
Pacific and Avalon, the chief set- 
tlement, the Bar Harbor. It lies 
about twenty miles off the coast 
and has a host of natural attrac- 
tions that, year by year, have 
been made more accessible and 
the conveniences for entertainment 
multiplied. The waters about 
the Island are remarkably clear 
and one of the unique amuse- 



Long Beach 
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ments is the study of 
marine life from glass-bot- 
tomed boats, which reveal 
the mysteries of the deep 
with surprising clearness. 
Fish abound, includ- 
ing the black sea bass, 
leaping tuna, yellow tail 
and scores of other vari- 
eties. Flying-fish are 
often seen in great num- 
bers. The famous leaping 
tuna is caught nowhere 
else with rod and reel. 
I The Tuna Club, of 150 
members, gathers here 
from all over the world.to 
enjoy this exciting sport. 
One tuna is the equal of 
two or three tarpons, in 
point of strength. 

This fishing is at once 
sensational and exciting. 
Boats are towed from one 
to twenty miles before the 
fish is brought to gaff, 
and from thirty minutes 
to. seven hours has been 
consumed by anglers be- 
fore the fish is landed. 
The fish are taken within 
a few hundred feet of the 
shore in smooth waters, 
making the sport at .once 
novel and delightful. 

The rushes of this fish 
during the summer, and 
the flight of the flying 
fishes in attempting to es- 
cape are features of the 
locality. The fish strikes 
on the rush, bounding into 
the .air sometimes ten or 
fifteen feet— a magnificent 
spectacle; then makes a 
rush that often takes six 
hundred feet of line before 
the brake stops it. No 
greater game awaits the 
skilled fisherman than this 
acrobat of the sea.;) 

Other pleasures are 
coaching over a magnifi- 
cent mountain coach road 
reaching the interior of the 
Island, hunting of wild 
goats, dove, quail and 
foxes, golfing and similar 
athletic sports. 

Well -equipped modern 
hotels of varying degrees 
of excellence, boarding- 
houses, furnished cottages 
and a whole village of 
tents, numerous restau- 
rants, stores and curio 
shops provide for all the 
necessities of the sojourner. 
Daily steamer from San 
Pedro, and on occasion 
two, accomplishes the trip 
from the mainland in about 
three hours. 
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SAN GABRIEL VALLEY 

SAMt>LE ITINERARIES 

No. i. From Southern Pacific Arcade Depot : 

Leave Los Angeles 9:00 a.m. Arrive Long Beach 

Beach, bathing, pier, park, museum. 

Leave LongBeach 2:04 p.m. Arrive San Pedro 

Leave San Pedro 4:2a p.m. Arrive Los Angeles 



No. 2. 



Leave Los Angeles 

Leave San Pedro 

Leave Long Beach 



9:00 a.m. 
to: 17 a.m. 
4:24 p.m. 



Arrive San Pedro 
Arrive Long Beach 
Arrive Los Angeles 



TO CATALINA--TWO DAYS 



From Southern Pacific Arcade Depot : 

Leave Los Angeles 

Leave San Pedro (steamer) . . 



. . . 9:00 a.m. Arrive San Pedro . . . . 

. .. 10:00 a.m. . Arrive Avalon (Catalina) 
Remain over night. 

Leave Avalon (Catalina) 1:15 p.m. Arrive Los Angeles .. .. 

For a One-Day Trip. Sunday only. Allowing two hours and fifteen minutes on the island : 

Leave Avalon 3:00 p.m. Arrive Los Angeles . . 

Time subject to change without notice. 
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9:46 a.m. 

2:28 p.m. 
5:15 P-m- 



9:48 a.m. 
10:40 a.m. 
5:15 p.m. 



9:48 a.m. 
12:45 P- m - 

5:15 p.m. 
6:55 p.m. 



A SHORT RIDE IN THE SAN GABRIEL VALLEY 

The foothill line of the Southern " Pacific diverges from the Inside Track at 
BALDWIN'S RANCH Shorb, seven miles from Los Angeles, and takes its way through the orange 
AND groves and vineyards of North Alhambra, San Marino and Arcadia, the 

MONROVIA latter on the great Baldwin Ranch, to Monrovia and Duarte, one and three 

miles, respectively, beyond Arcadia. Mountain and valley views of extra- 
ordinary beauty are enjoyed and many fine orchards are to be seen. Monrovia is a prosperous 
town of 2,000 inhabitants. 

From Southern Pacific Arcade Depot leave Los Angeles 9:25 a. m. Arrive Monrovia 10:13 a. m., or Duarte 10:20 a. m. 
Leave Duarte 3:25 p. m., Monrovia 3:31 p. m. Arrive Los Angeles 4:20 p. m. 



TO SANTA ANA, ANAHEIM, WHITTIER AND LOS ALAMITOS 

To the southeast from Los Angeles another line of the Southern Pacific makes Beet Sugar 

THE WALNUT tributary Santa Ana, the county seat of Orange County; Anaheim, the Mother 

COUNTRY Colony, and branch lines connecting, reach Los Alamitos, of beet sugar fame, and 

Whittier. Throughout the section traversed by this line there is a lar^e acreage 

of walnuts, but that crop is by no means of sole importance, for oranges, lemons, olives, vines, and, 

on a more extensive scale than elsewhere in Southern California, general agriculture is carried on. 

Downey and Norwalk are among the older settlements in Los Angeles County. Anaheim has 
a population of 2,500, and the town and adjacent orchards prove the thrift and prosperity there 
existing. At Alamitos are extensive beet sugar works and Whittier is the site of the State School 
for boys and girls, and many small manufacturing establishments. 

In the vicinity of Santa Ana, corn and oil and wine, oranges and nuts, celery by the hundred Celery Gardens 
carloads, winter vegetables and live stock are all profitable products, and give diversity to the aspect 
of the country. The celery district in the famous peat lands and the comfortable ranch homes of 
Tustin are especially worthy of observation. 

^a* Southwest from Santa Ana another Southern Pacific line (recently acquired) reaches tide water Newport 
at Newport. Here a pretty summer resort is incubating and full-fledged shipping interests give 
considerable commercial importance. There is a substantial wharf here and a small hotel. A spur 
from the Newport Branch, northerly, about midway between Santa Ana and Newport, reaches the 
celery fields in the vicinity of Westminster. 



SAMPLE ITINERARIES 

From Southern Pacific Arcade Depot : 

Leave Los Angeles 8:55 a.m. Arrive Los Alamitos. 

Leave Los Alamitos 3:50 p.m. Arrive Los Angeles . 



10:15 a.m. 
5:20 p.m. 



Leave Los Angeles 
Leave Santa Ana 



8:55 a.m. 
4:10 p.m. 



Arrive Santa Ana 10:00 a m. 

Arrive Los Angeles 5:20 p.m. 



Leave Los Angeles 

Leave Whittier 

Time subject to change without notice 



9:35 a.m. 
4:15 p.m. 



Arrive Whittier 10:20 a.m. 

Arrive Los Angeles 5:20 p.m. 
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THE SHORE LINE TO SANTA BARBARA 

The romantic in Southern Cali- 

fornia, belonging exclusively to no 
one section or locality, but diffused 
throughout every nook, is, however, 
most typically presented in the 
scenes which mark the way to 
Santa Barbara. 

Three of the old missions, San 
Fernando, San Buenaventura and 
Santa Barbara, many old Spanish 
grants (principalities in the old days, 
but now the site of flourishing com- 
munities), Camulos, the home of 
Ramona, and the path found by 
Fremont through the canyons of the 
Sierra Madre, all lend a charm to the 
trip that is withal well spiced with 
features of modern interest and de- 
velopment. Four hours and forty 
minutes suffice for the trip and the 
distance is no miles. 

The old mission of San Fernando, 

E reserved through the efforts of the 
andmarks Club, is on the outskirts 
of the town of Fernando (from Los Angeles 21 miles). A carriage drive through the olive orchards 
and a glance at the picturesque mission and the noble palms near by is a duty. 

Beyond Fernando a tunnel through the mountains, a mile and a quarter long, gives momentary 
gloom, and then, after passing the great Newhall Ranch, the main line is left behind at Saugus, 
and flitting through canyon and tiny valley among quaint bee ranches, like cities of the Liliputians, 
we come upon Camulos, on the Moreno Ranch, and a dozen miles farther the oil fields of Sespe 



San Fernando Mission 



Santa Barbara Mission 
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and Santa Paula; though they areunpleasing to the eye they suggest the diversity of the resources 
of this wonderful country. 

Great bean ranches and hundred-acre orchards of deciduous fruits soon succeed, with a picture 
of fertility and fatness. 

At San Buenaventura we reach the sea and for forty miles traverse the wave-washed shore, 
with the Channel Islands of Anacapa, Santa Cruz, Santa Rosa and San Miguel in the distance. 

Under the brow of the Santa Ynez Mountains, close by the sea, lies Santa £ < j : ' tyot 
SANTA BARBARA Barbara, a pleasant town of eight thousand people, only waiting the progress Cu,ture 
AND of improving time (and the completion of the last link in the "Shore Line") 

MISSION to become a metropolitan city. In its early days the home of many proud old 

Spanish grandees, there is yet a considerable colony of their descendants, some 
of them sadly decadent, alas! but many retaining not alone the noble blood and pride of ancestry, 
but the material wealth which was also their inheritance. In its more modern aspect it is the 
chosen winter home of a group of far-traveled, cultured people, whose impress is noticeable in the 
architectural features, as well as the social life. Along the ocean front a fine boulevard invites to 
a walk or drive, and pleasant country roads, measured by overhanging live oaks, lead away 
through rifted hills to lovely suburban villages. 

The old mission, almost in the town, is an object of reverent interest. It is the one creation of 
the Franciscan Monks remaining in comparative completeness, and its occupancy has been con- 
tinuous from its erection. 

A complete electric-car system has just been put in operation at Santa Barbara. 

Five miles south of Santa Barbara on the ocean beach and seen from the passing train is the 
Summerland Oil District. Many of the wells are located some distance out in the surf and piers 
have been built to obtain the product lying beneath the waves. There are also wonderful surface 
beds of asphalt here from which the asphalt is taken like rock from a quarry. 

From San Buenaventura a branch line of the Southern Pacific penetrates Ojai Valley, termi- 
nating at Nordhoff. A few miles beyond are the Matilija Hot Springs. There are a number of 
public camps in the neighboring canyons and excellent trout fishing and hunting is enjoyed. 

From Montalvo, five miles east of San Buenaventura, another Branch extends south four miles Ox 1 " 1 " 11 
to the town of Oxnard, where theOxnard Beet Sugar Factory has drawn about it, in a few months, bu * ar hactory 
a community of several hundred people. 



Ocean 
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SAMPLE ITINERARY 

From Southern Pacific Arcade Depot : 

Leave Los Angeles .. .. .. .. 8:02 a.m. Arrive Santa Barbara 12:17 p.m. 

Remain over night and following day. Visit old mission and ocean boulevard. Carriage drive to Montecito. 
See mammoth grapevine, Miramar, Santa Barbara Hot Springs, Goleta. 

Leave Santa Barbara 4:05 p.m. Arrive Los Angeles 8:40 p.m. 

If en route north via Tehachapi and San Joaquin Valley : 

Leave Los Angeles 12:30 p.m. Arrive San Fernando 1:36 p.m. 

Three hours and fifteen minutes for visit to old mission. 

Leave San Fernando 4:52 p.m. Arrive Santa Barbara 8:40 p.m. 

Remain until second morning. 

Leave Santa Barbara ? .. 8:15 a.m. Arrive Saugus 11:13 a.m. 

Junction point with main line. Transfer to overland train passing 2:05 p.m. 
Time subject to change without notice. 

With the conclusion of this trip you should have seen, not every locality, but the typical Other Worlds 
features of Southern California and recollecting what a small portion of the state it occupies, be • toeon< i uer 
eager for a renewal in the great central valleys of the state, of the surprises of your recent experience. 



Beach and Boulevard at Santa Barbara 
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THE GREAT CENTRAL VALLEY 

The central valley of California, watered by the San Joaquin and Sacramento Rivers, is about 
four hundred miles long and from fifty to sixty miles in width. 

Any general description of this enormous area is apt to be misleading. It would not be true to 
say that it contains less of interest than Southern California, but, by reason of its vastness, the 
large areas given over to the cultivation of some one crop, and the wider distribution of popu- 
lation, it is probably more difficult for the observer to fix the attention and comprehend the import 
of its activities. 

Here is the region of wide plains, 25,000-acre wheat farms, 1,000-acre vineyards and 2,joo-acre 
orchards. Here is the territory from which the prosperous cities of Bakersfield, Visalia, Hanford, 
Fresno, Stockton, Sacramento and Marysville draw sustenance. It is likewise the avenue of 
approach to the grandeur of the Sierra Nevada — Yosemite and Lake Tahoe. 

A country of magnificent distances and environed by noble scenes, the ordinary circumstances 
of life are dwarfed into insignificance. At a little distance what is seen on nearer approach to be an 
orchard of several thousand acres of ten-year-old trees, seems mere brush of the plain. Consider- 
able cities have the aspect of villages and a group of ranch buildings seem strangely low and tiny. 
Moreover, the intervening distances between the various centers preclude the possibility of minute 
scrutiny, and a swift flight over the San Joaquin, with alighting at a few important points, suffices 
for the average tourist and the wealth and fertility of the great basin is frequently but little appre- 
ciated. 

Make up your mind therefore that the San Joaquin is no "pocket." To know it in detail 
would require a year's study and constant traveling, but that you may have an opportunity of 
seeing some of its representative features and also what lies beyond — the great city of San Fran- 
cisco — these low rates have been made by the Southern Pacific Company. 

RATES s 

Los Angeles to San Francisco and return, going both ways via San Joaquin Valley, with side trips to Long Beach, 
Santa Monica, Pasadena, Rediands, Riverside, San Bernardino, Colton, Pomona, Ontario, Chino and Stockton, 

open to all $19.00 

Los Angeles to San Francisco and return, one way via San Joaquin Valley and the other via Coast Line, including 
stage with side trips above specified to Stockton, Riverside, Rediands. San Bernardino, Santa Monica, Long 

Beach. Pasadena, etc., and. in addition, to Santa Cruz, Del Monte and Monterey, open to all 26.50 

Los Angeles to San Francisco and return, with side trips and routes specified for above $26.90 rate, with two days' en- 
tertainment at Hotel del Monte, and famous seventeen-mile drive, open to all 33.7* 

(Additional days at Del Monte, $3.00 each. Baths extra. With side trip, San Jose to Mount Hamilton 
and return, $3.00 extra. Hotel expense at Hotel Vendome, San Jose, $3.00 per day. Baths extra.) 
Tickets at above rates will be on sale July nth to 25th inclusive, allow stop-over at pleasure in both directions 
and are good for return up to and including August 31, 1899. 

For the benefit of holders of National Educational Association excursion tickets, reading for 
return via San Francisco the following side-trip special excursion tickets, good ten days and carry- 
ing stop-over privileges, will be sold at San Francisco to holders of through and local National Edu- 
cational Association excursion tickets, July 15th to August 25th inc'usive. 

San Francisco to San Jose and return $ 1.75 

San Francisco to Del Monte, Monterey and Pacific Grove and return 4.00 

San Francisco to Big Trees and Santa Cruz and return 3.75 

San Francisco to Monterey, Santa Cruz and return 5.00 

San Francisco to Hotel Del Monte and return, including two days' stay at hotel and famous 17-mile drive 11.25 

SPECIAL EXCURSIONS 
On dates to be hereafter announced, special excursions will be run from San Francisco for the 
benefit of visiting teachers (but open to all) at the following rates : 

San Francisco to San Jose and return $1.50 

San Francisco to Del Monte, Monterey, Pacific Grove and return 3.00 

San Francisco to Big Trees, Santa Cruz and return 3.00 

Tickets at above rates will be limited to day of sale. 

Round-trip tickets will also be on sale (but only to holders of National Educational Association 
excursion tickets, through or local) on days and with limits to be announced hereafter, as follows: 

San Francisco to Santa Rosa (Sonoma Valley) and return $ 2.00 

San Francisco to Calistoga (Napa Valley) and return (limited to October 31st) 3.00 

Departing from Los Angeles by the noon train or joining it at Saugus from Santa Barbara, 
Bakersfield, at the southern end of the San Joaquin Valley, is reached at close of day and, if your 
journey is unbroken, morning will find you nearing the shores of San Francisco Bay. 

Should, however, your departure from Los Angeles be by evening train, 10.20 P. M., Bakers- 
field will mark the dawn instead of twilight, and the daylight ride will be through the San Joaquin. 

En route by noon train, and the Sierra Madre crossed, the way is along the outer rim of the 
Mojave Desert, not without interest, for there are many strange plants and shrubs, a few curious 
reptiles, and an atmosphere that clothes with beauty the sandy waste that stretches away to a 
mysterious horizon of pinnacled peaks. On one hand opens out Antelope Valley, formerly counted 
a desert, too, but now, with irrigation, there are 100,000 acres under cultivation. You are at Mojave 
at 5.25 P. M. Mohave is a distributing point for desert mines (depot for the Randsburg 
district). 

An hour later, Tehachapi's summit is essayed and won by a series of remarkable loops and 
circles that cause one to think "the sun do move," unless he is alert to catch the curves and 
right his mental compass accordingly. 

The scenery is notable and especially inspiring in the descent into the great San Joaquin Plain 
as it is flooded with light from the declining sun. 
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BAKER8FIBLD 

Is hidden from the railway station by a mile of luxuriant orchard and shade trees intervening. It 
is the county seat and principal city of Kern County, in the midst of the most extensive and costly 
irrigating system in the United States, the length of main canals and laterals aggregating over 
fifteen hundred miles. This splendid system makes possible the production of large quantities of 
grain, deciduous fruits, wine and raisin grapes. 

West of Bakersfield a branch line, nearly fifty miles in length, reaches Asphalto on the western 
boundary of the county. 

North from Bakersfield, on the main line, through the county of Tulare to the important city 
of Fresno, Visalia, the county seat of Tulare, is passed seven miles to the eastward, and Hanford, 
the county seat of Kings County, thirteen miles to the west of Goshen Junction. These prom- 
ising young cities are reached by branch lines from Goshen Junction. Both are centers of 
remarkably rich agricultural and fruit districts under irrigation. 

From Fomosa, twenty miles north of Bakersfield, a branch line, northeasterly, passes Porter- 
ville, located in a citrus belt of constantly widening area, forms a junction with the Visalia branch 
at Exeter, and, continuing north, joins the main line again at Fresno. 

The products of the counties of Tulare and Kings are similar to those of Kern, cereals leading 
in area cultivated, but not in value of product. 

To the east is the snow-topped Sierra and from Sanger, on the Porterville line, stages reach 
Millwood, forty-five miles distant, where there are extensive lumbering interests. 

From Millwood pack trains may be joined for the trip through the King's River Canyon via 
the Sequoia and General Grant National Parks (region of big tree groves) Kings River Canyon is 
counted by competent observers second only to Yosemite in impressive grandeur. Individual outfits 
and guides are necessary and the trip from Sanger occupies from two to three weeks. 



Raisin Vineyard, Fresno 



FRESNO 



Fresno is the county seat of Fresno County, the geographical center of the state and has a 
population of 12,000. It is the center of the most important raisin-growing section of the state 
and the yearly product is from 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 pounds. Out from the city, miles of vine- 
yards stretch away in every direction, and within the city are immense establishments for seed- 
ing and packing the fruit. Great wineries, vast grain fields and fruit orchards tell of the fatness 
of the soil. 

The elevation of Fresno County is from 145 feet to 14,000 feet above sea level and climatic vari- 
ations consequent give a wide range in horticultural and agricultural products. The yearly output 
of wine is upwards of 2,500,000 gallons. One winery has a capacity of 500,000 gallons. There 
are many vineyards of from 500 to 1,000 acres each and several of these great tracts are frequently 
under one ownership or management. From the forests of Fresno County 45,000,000 feet of 
lumber is cut annually. There are 35,000 acres of raisin vineyards. The combined acreage of 
Fresno's grain fields is over 140,000 acres and of orchards upwards of 6,000 acres. 

These few figures will serve to indicate the fertility of this favored land, that will be more 
clearly revealed by a drive through the territory adjacent to the city. By all means do not pass 
Fresno. 

Thirty miles north of Fresno, on main line, is Berenda. Here a twenty-one-mile branch 
diverges northeasterly to Raymond, the point of departure of stages for Yosemite Valley and the 
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Mariposa Big Trees. An immense granite quarry is located about three miles from Raymond, 
which produces some of the finest stone known for building and monumental purposes. 

Other important towns in the San Joaquin Valley are Madera, Merced and Modesto, all dis- 
tributing points for large wheat-growing areas and respectively county seats of the counties of 
Madera, Merced, and Stanislaus. 

Reference to the map will show a line of railway running west from Fresno to Mendota and 
thence northerly, paralleling the line via Merced. Another line diverges northerly from Merced, 
passing through Oakdale and Peters to Stockton, and a third, running northeasterly from Fresno, 
term inates at Pol lasky. 

Cereals from the staple crop of the lands adjacent to these lines, as is suggested by the great R° ute of 

f-ain warehouses, seen at almost every station. Stock raising is also an important industry. Throu £ nTra » 
hrough trains from Los Angeles traverse the West Side line through Mendota, but connecting 
trains from Fresno give option in route to line via Modesto. Tracy is junction point for Stockton 
if via West Side line, Lathrop if via Modesto. 



STOCKTON 



This, a city of 20,000 people, is notable for its large flouring mills and important manufactures A city of Mm 
of farming and mining machinery. Its railway facilities are excellent and river boats from San 
Francisco and bay ports make Stockton a terminus. It is a well-built, well-paved, compact city, 
with fine public buildings, excellent electric street railways, electric lights and all the improve- 
ments which its enterprise and thrift entitle it to. Without the city is an immense tributary grain 



Harvesting, San Joaquin Valley. Combined Reaper and Thresher 



area estimated at 500,000 acres and statistics from county records show that there are in the county 
of San Joaquin, in round numbers, 400,000 fruit trees. The wine and brandy interests are also 
extensive. The State Hospital for the Insane is located here. 

Yosemite Valley may be visited from Stockton by way of the Big Oak Flat stage route. 
Through cars run from Stockton to Chinese via Southern Pacific and Sierra Railways. From Chi- 
nese to Yosemite the stage route is via Tuolumne, Big Trees. Through tickets to Yosemite and 
return are on sale at Stockton. 



Another Route 
Yosemite 



SACRAMENTO 

Continuing north from Stockton the State Capital is reached in a ride of two hours. Like The St «fc 
Stockton, Sacramento has exceptional rail and water transportation facilities and is the center of a Ca P itaI 
wonderful fruit district, containing nearly fifteen thousand acres of orchards and vineyards. Im- 
mense quantities of green deciduous fruits — peaches, pears, apricots, plums, figs and table grapes 
are shipped from here to the East in refrigerator cars and a large amount is consumed by local can- 
ning establishments. The growing of winter vegetables for the Eastern market is also an impor- 
tant industry of Sacramento County. The principal construction and repair shops, foundries, 
furnaces, etc., of the Central and Southern Pacific Railways are located at Sacramento and employ 
about two thousand men. 

The State Capitol is an imposing structure and the view from the tower over miles of highly- 
cultivated fields and orchards is hardly equaled in the state. 
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SAMPLE ITINERARIES 

As, in the majority of cases, the trip through the San Joaquin Valley will beplanned in con- 
junction with the Yosemite tour, detailed itinerary of the entire trip appears under the'subject of 
"Yosemite." 

From Southern Pacific Arcade Depot : 

Leave Los Angeles 10:20 p.m. Arrive Bakersfield 7:10 a.m. 

Day and night stop for inspection of orchards, vineyards and irrigation system. 

Leave Bakersfield 7:30 a.m. Arrive Goshen Junction 9:45 a.m. 

Leave Goshen Junction 9:50 a.m. Arrive Hanford 10:25 a.m 

One hour. 

Leave Hanford 11:25 a.m. Arrive Goshen Junction 12:05 p.m. 

One hour and twenty-five minutes. 

Leave Goshen Junction 1:30 p.m. Arrive Visalia 1:55 p.m. 

Four hours. 

Leave Visalia 5:55 p.m. Arrive Fresno 7:45 p.m. 

Following day for drives through the orchards and inspection of wineries, packing-houses, etc. 
Leave Fresno . . 5:40 p.m. Arrive Los Angeles 7:00 a.m. 



Or proceeding to San Francisco via Modesto : 

Leave Fresno 5:33 a.m. (Second day from arrival at Fresno.) 

Arrive San Francisco 12:15 p.m. 

Via West Side Lire. 

Leave Fresno 11:20 a.m. (Second day from arrival at Fresno.) 

Arrive San Francisco 6:45 P- n - 

Or en route to Yosemite Valley: 

Leave Fresno 11:25 a.m. (Second day from arrival at Fresno.) 

Arrive Berenda 12:17 p.m. 

Leave Berenda 12:25 p.m. Arrive Raymond 1:25 p.m. 

Thence by Stag*. See page — . 

Or for visit to Stockton, Sacramento, etc.: 

Leave Fresno 5:30 a.m. (Second day from arrival at Fresno.) 

Arrive Stockton 9:22 a.m.. 

Three hours and forty-five minutes for carriage or street-car ride. 

Leave Stockton 1:08 p.m. Arrive Sacramento 2:55 p.m. 

Over-night stop. 

Leave Sacramento 2:00 p.m. (Following day.) 

Arrive San Francisco 5:45 p.m.. 

Time subject to change without notice. 

LOS ANGELES TO SAN FRANCISCO THROUGH TRAINS 

Leave Pass Pass Pass Pass Arrive 

Los Angeles Bakersfield Fresno Mendota Tracy San Francisco 

12:30 p.m. 8:45 p.m. 12:45 a.m. 2:00 a.m. 5:05 a.m. 8:45 a.m. 

7:00 p.m. 1:43 a.m. 4:23 a.m. 5:17 a.m. 7:22 a.m. 9:45 a.m. 

10:20 p.m. 7:10 a.m. 11:00 a.m. 12:20 p.m. 3:10 p.m. 6:45 p.m. 



ORANGE GROWING 



Oranges are grown in every county along the foothills of the Sierra Nevada, but the chief 
citrus orchards are in the western portion of Riverside and San Bernardino Counties. Los Angeles, 
Orange, San Diego, San Buenaventura and Santa Barbara Counties also have extensive groves. 
From this district the shipments of oranges and lemons for 1898 were 17,500 carloads, and from the- 
entire state about 18,000 carloads. In Tulare Count v, Newcastle in Placer County and in various 
portions of Butte County there are many fine orchards, and the area in these counties suitable for 
the growing of citrus fruits is constantly extending under the development of irrigation. 

It is a curious fact that in many of the northern counties oranges ripen several weeks earlier 
than in the south. 

The value of the citrus fruit crop of California is estimated at over $6,000,000 net. 

RAISIN GROWING 

Raisin growing was not suggested as an experiment in California until 1876 and it was fully 
ten years later before the importance of the industry dawned on fruit growers. Today California, 
produces as good raisins as are made in any country and for cleanliness they are incomparable. 
There are over 82,000 acres in raisin grapes in the state. The shipments for 1898 by rail and sea 
amounted to 95,592,600 pounds, the greater portion of which were produced in the central San 
Joaquin Valley. San Diego, San Bernardino, and Sacramento Counties are also large producers. 

Raisin culture has not been successful in any other part of the United States. The climate of 
the warm, dry valleys in California is particularly adapted to this industry. The elements of the 
soil, the irrigation facilities, the absence of moisture in the atmosphere, and the long, rainless- 
season which permits of sun-curing, all combine to'give the California raisin an excellence not 
attained elsewhere. 

Improvements in machinery have resulted in mills capable of stemming, separating, and grad- 
ing many carloads of raisins a day. This has cheapened very much the cost of preparing raisins^ 
for market, besides putting the product in a more presentable form. The new raisin seeding, 
plant now being erected at Fresno will turn out five carloads of raisins a day. 
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Touched by a lijjht that hath no name, 

A jflory never sunjj. 
Aloft on sky and mountain wall 

Are God's great pictures hung." 

If-you can see but one place in California, by all means let that one place be Yosemite. A Grand 
"Henceforward you will have a story." It is the most satisfying of all the grand scenery in ene 
which California abounds, the most eloquent, the most approachable, the most understandable. 
Its beauty is real, not fantastic; its grandeur august, but not overpowering. No words, spoken or 
written, or painting by a master hand can interpret its sublimity ; but once seen and you may say 
with the poet : 

" The glory of this sunset heaven 
Into my soul has passed." 

WHERE IT IS Yosemite Valley is in the Sierra Nevada, Mariposa County, California, 4,000 feet 
above the sea. It is part of the Yosemite National Park, held in trust by the 
State of California and administered by a Board of Commissioners. 

The floor of the valley is a level, meadow-like tract seven miles long by from one-half mile to 
a'mile in width. The Merced River runs through it and there are groves of noble pines, thickets 
of smaller growth and many rare and beautiful flowers, ferns and grasses. 

The walls of the valley rise almost vertically to a height of from 3,000 to 5,000 feet (7,000 to ST^ 1 ??*.? 1 
9,000 feet above the sea); spires, cliffs, peaks, domes and turrets of varied form and feature, and WatertaHs 
above and beyond are the snowy summits of the range. There are five great waterfalls plunging^* 
over the walls of this chasm from a height of from 336 to 2,600 feet. Early in the season the 
number of falls is greatly increased by truant streams, fed by melting snows, but these disappear 
before midsummer. 

THE GREAT FEATURES OF THE VALLEY 

When the stage halts at Inspiration Point, at a considerable elevation above the floor of the ei Capitan 
valley, EI Capitan, a massive granite monolith 3,300 feet high, is at your left, Bridal Veil Fall 
at the right, the summit of Cathedral Peak shows just beyond, and through a narrow gorge you 
catch a glimpse of North Dome and the Washington Arches at the farther end of the valley. 
Proceeding downward to the floor of the valley every faculty of measurement and comparison is 
called into play in the endeavor to arrive at a definite apprehension of the stupendous objects 
around you. Are you tired? Are you hot? Are you dusty? What is weariness or heat or dust 
in the ~ 

T all, and beyond Cathedral Spires the valley widens 

and t 'ith the Sentinel Hotel near its base. Between El 

Capit; de, are the Three Brothers, the highest, Eagle Peak, 

being >\ 

> te Fall, and farther east, on the same side, is Glacier 

Point, Glacier Point the valley angles sharply to the south 

and in and Illilouette Falls are located, not visible from the 

Sentin esents an almost perpendicular wall measuring 3,000 

feet fr :>ove the valley, or 8,737 feet above the sea. Nearer 

and or te Fall is the North Dome and Washington Arches. 

Mt. Bi test, neighboring the South Dome, are seen from the 

trail ei 

Tl nparative ease with which all its great features may An;EasyTrip 

be exp 1 visit. Roads and bridges on the floor of the valley 

and m cted by the State and are in charge of a resident 

guardian. 

Charges for guides, carriages, saddle animals, etc, are regulated by the Commission, so that 
no one need fear extortion. 
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By the trails both the foot and verge of Yosemite Fall may be reached. You may stand on E* no ™ mlc 
the cliff, secured by an iron railing, and watch the water as it tumbles off into space from the lip Beaut y 
of rock. You may lie on a boulder at the tip-top of Eagle Peak and gaze down 4,000 feet to 
the valley below or off to the Half Dome, Mt. Starr King, Clouds' Rest and the wilderness of 
peaks that lose themselves in the sky to the eastward. You may climb the "stairway " on the 
deck of a mule, and, after viewing Vernal and Nevada Falls from below and above, finally stand on 
the projecting rock at Glacier Point and see another great panorama, each object taking new shape 
from the change in your position. The trip to Eagle Peak occupies a da v. That to Glacier Point 
can be made en route from the valley. And all about you as you journey, whichever way you 
may look, the eye feasts on majesty and beauty. 

THE RATE6 

Holders of National Educational Association excursion tickets, either through or local, can purchase round-trip 

tickets. Los Angeles to Yosemite and return, at the remarkably low rate of $ 55. 50 

These tickets cover a four-day trip from Berenda and include 

Rail trip Los Angeles to Raymond, 

Lunch at Raymond Hotel. 

Stage trip, Raymond to Yosemite, 

Supper at Ahwahnee — Dinner, room and breakfast, at Wawona en route, 

Lunch — Dinner, room and breakfast, at Sentinel Hotel, Yosemite, 

Carriage trip to Mirror Lake — Saddle animal and guide for trip to Vernal and Nevada Falls and to Glacier Point, 

Lunch at Glacier Point Hotel, 

Stage Glacier Point to Wawona. t 

Dinner, room and breakfast, at Wawona 

Stage Wawona to Raymond, via Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, 

Lunch en route at Ahwahnee, 

Dinner at Raymond, 

Rail trip Raymond to Los Angeles. 
Provision is also made for those who wish to make a longer stay in the valley by a ticket covering a five-day trip 

from Berenda, for which the rate will be- . . $ 57 00 

W'«th a charge for hotel expenses for each additional day in the valley 2 50 

Holders of National Educational Association excursion tickets reading via San Joaquin Valley 
will require only to purchase side trip from Berenda. The rates for these tickets will be: 

Berenda to Yosemite and return, including stage, hotel, trails and guides, four-day trip $ 41 50 

For five-day trip from Berenda 4 } 00 

Hotel expenses each additional day in the valley 2 50 

Season tickets covering transportation only (rail and stage) are also on sale: Season 

Los Angeles to Yosemite and return $ 48 10 Tickets 

San Francisco to Yosemite and return 38 00 

Berenda to Yosemite and return 32 10 

Side trip tickets from Berenda (both special National Educational Association and season) 
may be purchased at Los Angeles. 

Note : A large travel to Yosemite is anticipated and Yosemite passengers who prolong their stay beyond the period 
covered by their tickets will thereby forfeit stage reservation and must await the first vacancy occurring thereafter. 
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The Yosemite Vestibule Limited 



The railway takes you within sixty miles of Yosemite and comfortable Concord 
EN ROUTE stage coaches of the Yosemite Stage and Turnpike Company make the remaining 
distance a pleasurable excursion abounding with mild adventure, 
jntain The accommodations en route are particularly good. Ahwahnee and Wawona are the principal 

els stage stations. At Wawona there is a large and commodious hotel provided with baths, barber 

shop and many of the accessories of a metropolitan house. The menus are varied and the service 
excellent. Ahwahnee provides equally well for the inner man, but is a smaller house and the 
accommodations for an overnight stop are limited, 
e Forests The sceneiy, especially for the second and third stages of the journey (beyond Ahwahnee), is 

exceedingly beautiful, and for much of the way among magnificent pine forests that clothe the 
mountain sides like a garment. 



THE MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TRBES 

JS4.000 This grove of sequoia gigantea is located about seven miles from Wawona. It is visited in 

rs Old the morning after leaving Wawona outward bound from the Yosemite. 

Like the wonders of Yosemite, these giants of the forest require study and contemplation before 
one can fully grasp their extraordinary dimensions. There 

are upwards of four hundred trees in the grove ranging in ! 

height from 230 to 325 feet. One tree is 34 feet in diameter 
and there are 52 whose diameter exceeds 20 feet. A drive- 
way has been cut through the trunk of several of the trees, 
and in one a loaded four-horse stage may drive and be entirely 
under cover, from leaders to rear wheel. 

These few facts and figures serve merely to indicate the 
size of the trees, but there is a richer joy in a visit to this 
magnificent grove for those of a poetic temperament than is 
contained in the mere wonderment which their bigness 
excites. 

The grove is not isolated, but interspersed with large 
trees of other varieties and surrounded by immense forests of 
sugar pine, Douglas spruce, and cedar. 

The Sentinel Hotel was constructed by the 
IN YOSEMITE state and is under able management, afford- 
ing all conveniences and comforts necessary 
to the sojourner in Yosemite. r ~ 

jraph In addition to the hotel there is a chapel, blacksmith 

,tie s shop, butcher shop and a small store in the valley. During 

the season a daily mail is received and dispatched and tele- 
graph facilities are also available. 

The hotel on Glacier Point is necessarily, from its lo- A sierra Giant 

cation, more or less primitive. It provides, however, 

substantial and well-cooked meals and, on occasion, accommodations for small parties over 
night. 
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No special equipment for the trip to Yosemite is necessary. As on any trip, Keep Warm 
WHAT TO WEAR however, a duster" and soft hat for gentlemen and corresponding outer dress 

for ladies will prove a comfort. Wraps should be provided, as the elevations 
reached by the stage make the evening or early morning air decidedly cool. Stout shoes are 
always more suitable for mountain wear. Only a minimum of hand baggage should be carried. 
Extra baggage not needed on the trip can be checked through to San Francisco or other main line 
destination and need not be carried to Raymond. No excess charges are made on such baggage if 
attention of checking agent is called to it when baggage is checked. 

SAMPLE ITINERARIES 

From Southern Pacific Arcade Depot: 

Leave Los Angeles 10:20 p.m. Arrive Bakersfield 7:10 a.m. 

One day stop for inspection of orchards, vineyards and irrigation system. 

9:00 p.m. Arrive Fresno . . . 12:45 »-m- 

Inspect orchards, wineries and packing-houses in forenoon. 

11:25 a.m. Arrive Berenda 12:17 p.m. 

12:25 p.m. Arrive Raymond 1:25 p.m. 

;e) 2:00 p.m. Arrive Wawona xo:jop.m. 

(Supper at Ahwahnee.) Over-night stop at Wawona. 

7:00 a.m. Arrive Yosemite 1:00 p.m. 

7:00 a.m. For drive to Mirror Lake, viewing Yosemite Fall. North 

»n Arches, South Dome, e*c. Drive from Mirror Lake to Happy Isle. There take saddle animals 
viewing, en route. Half Dome from the south, Mt. Broderick, Cap of Liberty, Clouds' Rest and 
and passing foot and verge of Vernal Fall and verge of Nevada Fall. 

Arrive Glacier Point 1:00 p.m. 

Lunch at hotel. 

Leave Glacier Point 2:00 p.m. Arrive Wawona 6:00 p.m. 

Leave Wawona 6:00 a.m. Arrive Big Trees 8:00 a.m. 

Leave Big Trees 0:00 a.m. Arrive Ahwahnee (lunch) 1:00 p.m. 

Arrive Raymond 6: yo p.m. 

Leave Raymond 7:00 p.m. Arrive Berenda 7:55 p.m. 

Sleeping Car from Raymond remains at Berenda until 6:20 a.m. 

Leave Berenda 11:47 p.m. Arrive Fresno 12:40 a.m. 

Leave Fresno 1:03 a.m. Arrive Los Angeles 1:20 p.m 



Or, continuing North— (Remain in Sleeping Car): 

Leave Berenda 6:20 a.m. Arrive San Francisco 12:15 p.m. 

Pass Lathrop (junction for Stockton and Sacramento), 8:44 a.m. 

Leave Lathrop 9:02 a.m. Arrive Stockton 9:22 a.m. 

Three hours and forty-five minutes for carriage or street-car ride. 

Leave Stockton 1:08 p.m. Arrive Sacramento 2:55 p.m. 

Over-night stop 

Leave Sacramento (following day) .. .. 2:00 p.m. Arrive San Francisco 5:45 p.m. 

Tine subject to change without notice. 



ST 



interesting, just as 
small, in beautiful 

Architecturally, commercially, socially, it is a distinct type, standing for itself for what it is, 
either of good or ill, not to be measured or judged, as a whole or in detail, by comparison with 
other cities. 
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It is the most cosmopolitan 

Jy.* fth American city, a community with 

representatives among its citizens 
from every nation — a world city, 
with commercial interests that 
reach around the globe. 

It is this aspect and its ro- 
mantic history which give it chief 
interest. Other cities possess 
higher buildings, possibly better 
paved streets or larger manufac- 
turing establishments, but none 
exceed, in human interest, the 
citv by the Golden Gate. 

The impress of the varied 
nationalities is noticeable on all 
sides, and their contrasting life 
gives a color to the thoroughfares 
and shops not to be seen else- 
where. 

San Francisco is located on 
the northern portion of a peninsu- 
lar facing the bay, not the ocean, 
as many suppose. The Golden 
Gate, through which vessels 
Shipping. San Francisco enter the harbor^ separates the 

city from Marin County, 
dipping The water front (bay side) and all the docks, piers, etc, are under the control of a State Board 

ests of Harbor Commissioners. Vessels flying every flag float at the piers. Steamers from China 

and Japan, Australia, New Zealand and South American ports lie at their docks. The largest and 
most elegant ferry steamers in the world, river boats from the interior water-ways and a multitude 
of small craft of all descriptions pass to and fro on the bay. At the northern end of the city are 
piers given over to fishermen, and here a perfect swarm of boats are moored — some trim and neat, 
some nondescript in the extreme, 
g Depot The central feature of the bay front is the new Ferry Depot constructed by the state at a cost 

of upwards of $1,000,000. It stands at the foot of Market Street, the main thoroughfare of the 
city, and through it pass nearly all visitors arriving by land, the principal railways centering at 
Oakland, on the opposite side of the bay, from whence passengers are conveyed by ferry, 
etsand The street-car system, conceded to be one of the most complete and comprehensive in the 

,s country, centers at the Ferry Depot, and any part of the city may be reached for one fare. 

The hotel establishments of San Francisco are equally complete, affording the most luxurious 
or the most modest accommodations desired. 

Of the multitude of interesting features of the city it is not possible here to speak in detail ; 
indeed, many must go unnamed. 
Theatres and places of 
amusement abound. Clubs, 
libraries, scientific associations, 
art and musical organizations, 
many efficient technical schools 
and innumerable churches of all 
denominations meet the social, 
intellectual and religious require- 
ments of the community. 
it to See The Mark Hopkins Art In- 

stitute, corner Mason and Cali- 
fornia Streets; California 
Academy of Sciences, 819 Mar- 
ket Street; California State 
Mining Bureau (mineral exhibit) 
and State Board of Trade, Ferry 
Depot, foot of Market Street; 
United States Mint, Fifth and 
Mission Streets; City Hall, 
Larkin and McAllister Streets 
and Park Avenue; Chinatown, 
Dupontand Sacramento Streets; 
Cliff House, Sutro Baths and 
Museum, Ocean Beach near 
Golden Gate, at terminus of 
electric lines; United States 
Army Post and Fort Point, Pre- 
sidio Reservation, and Golden 
Gate Park are places and locali- 
ties that every visitor should see. C| HaM> San Francisco 
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Market Street, San Francisco 



Golden Gate 
Park 



Cliff House 
Sutro Baths 



In Chinatown you will find much squalor, but also, in the large joss houses and fine restau- Chinatown 
rants, really beautiful examples of Oriental art, tapestry, wood carving, etc., that amply compensate 
for the venture aside from the novel experience of what is, in effect, a visit to the Flowery 
Kingdom. 

Golden Gate Park exhibits in its thousand acres the results achieved by the highest art of 
the landscape gardener in a state that is celebrated for the variety and exuberance of bloom of its 
flowers. It is three miles in length and half a mile wide. Fine statuary, a museum, winding 
drives, speed tracks, play grounds, lakes and lawns, a magnificent conservatory, a Japanese tea 
garden, an aviary, deer park and buffalo paddock are some of the features of this beautiful 
pleasure ground. 

The ocean view from the Cliff House, the Seal Rocks, the near-by Sutro Baths and Museum 
are counted one of the sights of San Francisco. In the Museum is one of the most complete 
collections of shells in America and many interesting souvenirs and curios. The Baths contain a 
large swimming tank over three hundred feet long with water at natural temperature, five smaller 
tanks for water of varying temperature, and more than five hundred dressing-rooms. There is 
seating capacity and promenade space for 6,000 people. All that portion of the building occupied 
with the baths is roofed with iron and glass, giving a light and beautiful interior. 

The manufacturing interests of San Francisco are noteworthy for the 
THE MANUFACTURING diversity and number of establishments. Three large sugar refineries 
INTERESTS are in operation here, and the Union Iron Works, builders of the 

"Charleston," "San Francisco," "Oregon," "Olympia"and other naval 
vessels, have a very extensive plant in a locality known as the Potrero, south of the business section 
of. the city. The Union Iron Works have recently delivered a fine cruiser for the Japanese Govern- 
ment and are now engaged on the " Wisconsin " for the United States. 

Mention of suburban San Francisco must include the islands of the bay, three of which are 
of principal importance. The fortified island of Alcatraz lies at the inner gate, guarding the 
harbor entrance with all the modern enginery of war. The United States military prison is 
located on this island. Angel Island, seven miles northeast of San Francisco, is also garrisoned by 
artillery, and a government quarantine station is located there. Yerba Buena, or Goat Island, is 
east of the city, almost in the track of the Oakland ferry-boats. A lighthouse supply station is 
established here and a naval training school is in process of erection. 

Around the shores of the bay and in close communication with the city are many handsome 
residence cities, chief of which is Oakland — to San Francisco what Brooklyn is to New York. 
Oakland has a population of about 80,000. Fifteen-minute ferry service, with special local trains 
making immediate connection, place it within reach of San Francisco's business men. Alameda, 
across the estuary forming what, under government patronage, is to become Oakland's harbor, has 
equal facilities, and Berkeley, northeast of Oakland, the seat of the State University, enjoys 
half-hourly connection with the metropolis, and there are several electric lines between Berkeley, 
Oakland and Alameda. The standard-gauge local trains run from the ferry landing through 
Oakland to Fruitvale, distance seventy-one miles, making nine stops. 



Islands of 
the Bay 
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In Marin County, on the northern peninsula, Mt. Tamalpais rears a loftv crown, beneath 
which cluster the pretty villages of Sausalito, Mill Valley and San Rafael, all reached from San 
Francisco by ferry and local railway. On the summit of Mt. Tamalpais is a cozy tavern reached 
by a scenic railway having its lower terminus at Mill Valley. The trip is an enjoyable one and 
doubtless affords the best obtainable key to the topography of the bay region. 

On the peninsula south of San Francisco and reached by standard-gauge trains of the Southern 
Pacific Company (from depot at Third and Townsend Streets) is Burlingame, a fashionable 
suburb and home of the Burlingame Club. Just beyond is San Mateo, a beautiful oak-dotted 
villa tract, and then comes Belmont and Menlo Park, all the seat of college-preparatory schools 
for boys. 



Golden Gate Park, San Francisco 



THROUGH SANTA CLARA VALLEY TO DEL MONTE 

taCruz South of the peninsula of San Francisco the broad and fertile Santa Clara Valley opens 

mtains between the Santa Cruz and Coast Range of mountains, with a wealth of fruitful orchards, 

immense seed farms and flourishing towns spread over its broad expanse. To the westward in 

the Santa Cruz Mountains are numbers of vacation resorts, and farther south are the resorts of 

Monterey Bay and matchless Del Monte. 

To San Jose there are three lines of railway (see map), all operated by the Southern Pacific. 
Diversity of routes is permissible and it would be well to select the standara-guage line from depot 
Third and Townsend Streets, San Francisco, for the outward trip and return via narrow gauge line 
through Santa Cruz and Alameda. 

En route on going trip Stanford University, the Palo Alto Breeding Farm, the Garden City of 
San Jose, Mt. Hamilton and Lick Observatory, and beautiful Santa Clara offer contributory 
attractions to a trip that is to the San Francisco region what the Inside Track is to Southern 
California, with the added attraction for the first named of the pleasures of the sea at its terminus 
and the glories of Del Monte. 

These are the scenes awaiting you and which the low rates named on page 53 invite you 
to visit: 
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STANFORD 

UNIVERSITY 

The Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University, richlv 
endowed and equipped, 
is located near the vil- 
lage of Palo Alto. The 
buildings in the Mis- 
sion style of architec- 
ture, with low-tiled 
roofs and massive walls 
of buff sandstone sur- 
rounding a great court 
or quadrangle, are situ- 
ated in a magnificent 
park-like tract of 8,000 
acres, handsomely orna- 
mented and threaded 
by fine walks and road- 
ways. 

A beautiful 
SAN JOSE city of 25,- 
000 people, 
in the heart of the Santa c . r . 

Clara Valley,is delight- Vaiiey 

fully environed by 
orchards and vineyards 
leading the eye away 
over verdant slopes to 
the forested summits of 
the mountains. There 
are fine hotels, prosper- 
ous banks and business 
houses and charming 
residential avenues em- 
bowered with trees. 

The Santa Clara 
Valley, tributary to San 
Jose, is one of the great- 
est, if not the greatest, 
deciduous fruit grow- 
ing section in the state. 
Half of all the prune 
trees in the United 
States are here, and the 
strawberry fields are 
equally extensive. 
Cherries, pears, apri- 
cots, peaches and grapes 

also occupy large acreage and the production of vegetables is almost beyond computation. 
The largest seed farms in the world are located near San Jose. 

Eastward from San Jose twenty-six miles is Mt. Hamilton, the site of the great Lick Obser- Mt. Hamilton 
vatory, a noted institution and a department of the University of California. It is a benefaction 
of James Lick, a California pioneer who bequeathed a princely fortune to public uses, principally 
in the aid of scientific research. The great telescope is fifty-eight feet in length and is fitted 
with thirty-six-inch lens. There are many smaller instruments and a complete equipment of 
aux i 1 iary apparatus. 

A daily stage conveys visitors from San Jose to Mt. Hamilton over an excellent road, and the 
picturesque scenes en route make the trip a most pleasurable excursion. 

HOTEL DEL MONTE 
An Incomparable Creation of Nature and Art 

A very large and luxuriously furnished hotel, situated in a grove of about two hundred trees, 
not far from the sea, surrounded by one hunded and twenty-six acres of cultivated grounds that are 
environed by forest and rock-bound shore, shining beaches, lovely lakes, tree-dotted upland and 
low mountain range, mingling their charms within sweep of the eye — such is Del Monte. Neither 
type nor engraving will further disclose its beauties although its features may be enumerated. You 
must see and partake of the enjoyments it affords. Almost the whole of the peninsula of Monterey 
is included within the domain of Del Monte. 

After its floral and arboreal attractions, the Seventeen-Mile Drive is counted of chief interest. Seventeen 
This drive, macadamized throughout, passes through the old town of Monterey and Pacific Grove Mi,e Drive 
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on the bay shore, cuts through the forest to the northern end of the peninsula, swings westwardlv 
to the Pacific Ocean, then southeastward ly to Carmel Bay, and thence over the ridge back to 
Monterey and the Hotel del Monte. 

The bathing pavilion, the monument erected in honor of Junipero Serra by Mrs. Jane Stan- 
ford, the old light- 
house on Point Pinos 
Moss Beach where 
the most brilliant 
algae are found, the 
wonderful cypress- 
es, the sea-lion rook- 
eries off shore, Car- 
mel Bay and Pebble 
Beach are features of 
the main and diverg- 
ing ways. 

Del Monte is one 
hundred and twen- 
ty-five miles from 
San Francisco. The 
hotel itself is a mar- 
vel of completeness, 
capable of entertain- 
ing seven hundred 
and fifty guests, and 
the service and ad- 
ministration is as 
w „ „ Jfl , ^ L nearlv faultless as 

Mt. Hamilton and Lick Observatory the mQst thorough 

training and unlimited means can make it. A well-stocked stable, luxurious bathing pavilion 
boathouse, clubhouse, etc., are accessory. 

This quaint old town of historic memory is not far from Hotel del Monte, and 
MONTEREY connected by street car. It was the first territorial capital of California. The 

old Mission Church, founded over a century ago, adobe dwellings that tell of 
bygone days, the old Custom House and many other quaint relics of the past are to be seen. 
There is a pretty beach here and bathing facilities. Some of the finest sports are furnished by the 
bay of Monterey. It is a great fishing ground, abounding in mackerel, salt-water trout, salmon, 
rock cod, pompano, smelt and sole. The bay is generally smooth and has steady breezes. Sailing 
across the bay to Santa Cruz is a favorite pastime with the yachtmen who rendezvous here. 

About two miles be- 
PACIFIC GROVE yond Monterey is Paci- 
fic Grove, the annual 

meetintT DlaC n ^ ° r»iimK<»r r\f o/1ii/-<i+irkr«al 

and religious 
jmmer Schools Summer sch 
structors froi 
of both Stai 
sity and the 
versity of th( 
ifornia, are 
maintain- 
ed, offering 
courses of 
from 4 to 6 
weeks. 
Schools of 
Music, 
Chautau- 
qua 

Assembly, 
Church, 

Young *. 

Men's f 

Christian 
Associa- 
tion and 
Women's 
Christian 

TemDer- Carmel Mission 

ance Union encampments attract to Pacific Grove a summer population of upward of five thous- 
and. The Hopkins Seaside Laboratory is located here, a branch of the Biological Department 
of Stanford. There is a comfortable hotel, furnished and unfurnished tents and cottages, stores, 
bathing and boating facilities, sch(K)ls and churches to meet the requirements of all visitors. 

Northward along the coast from Del Monte are a number of small but pretty resorts— Aptos, 
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Soquel and, notably, Capitola, where a modern hotel graces the beach; and there are pretty cottages 
all along shore. 

SANTA CRUZ 

Santa Cruz is reached from San Jose by narrow gauge railway, via Los Gatos and by standard 
gauge railway via Pajaro, the junction point with the Monterey line. It is a delightful city, well 
ordered and well built. Landward, the hills rise in every direction, dotted with spreading live- 
oaks, farm houses and 
orchards, and, to the south, 
barely a mile from the center 
of the city, is a magnificent 
bathing beach equipped with 
every facility for the full en- 
joyment of seaside pleasures. 

Only five miles distant is 
the famous Big Tree Grove, 
reached by rail 01 carriage 
through tortuous and heavily 
wooded mountain canyons* 
Along this line, leading from 
Santa Cruz via San Jose to 
Alameda (and by ferry to 
San Francisco), is Los Gatos, 
a" thriving city of 3,000 peo- 
ple; 'and the pretty villages 
and 'summer camps, Glen- 
wood, Laurel, Wrights and 
Alma, and on a branch line 
from Felton, Ben Lomond, 
Boulder Creek and Rowar- 
dennan, all most picturesquely 

Fisherman's Cove. Monterey located. These, known as 

Santa Cruz Mountain resorts, 
are all equipped for the entertainment of from one hundred to two hundred and fifty people. 
The harmonious contour of the mountains, belted by forests and ribboned by silvery trout streams, 
the entangling canyons, among which is an infinite variety of wildwood dells, are ideal scenes 
which win the admiration of all. Pacific Congress Springs are about twelve miles from Los 
Gatos, charmingly situated, overlooking the Santa Clara Valley. 

SAMPLE ITINERARIES 

From Southern Pacific Third and Townsend Street Depot : 

Leave San Francisco 10:40 a.m Arrive Palo Alto 11:59 a.m. 

Take conveyance in waiting for Stanford University. Returning, drive to Menlo Park. 

Leave Palo Alto 3:49 p.m. Arrive Del Monte .. • 6:30 p.m. 

The attractions here and at Monterey, Pacific Grove, etc., are many. Spend all, time available, not less 
than two days — a week is better. 

Leave Del Monte 6:51a.m. Arrive Santa Cruz 8:5o*a.m. 

Carriage or street car for beach and city. Drive to Big Trees. 

Leave Big Trees or 2:11 p.m. 

Leave Santa Cruz 1:50 p.m. Arrive San Jose 3:41p.m. 

Over night at San Jose. 

Leave San Jose 7:30 am. Arrive Lick Observatory 1:00 p.m. 

Lunch at 11 a. m. at Smith Creek. 

Leave Lick Observatory 2:30 p.m. Arrive San Jose 6:00 p.m. 

One night and part of following day at San Jose. 
Via Narrow Gauge : 

Leave San Jose 3:44 p.m. Arrive San Francisco 5:50 p.m. 

Via Standard Gauge and Palo Alto : 

Leave San Jose 2:40 p.m. Arrive San Francisco 4:ic\p.ra. 



A THREE-DAY TRIP 

Leave San Francisco 9:00a.m. Arrive Palo Alto 10:19a.m. 

Stanford University 

Leave Palo Alto 12:49 p.m. Arrive San Jose 1:25 p.m. 

Three hours for sight-seeing. 

Leave San Jose .. .. 4:20 p.m. Arrive Del Monte 6:30 p.m. 

Stop until second morning. Take Seventeen-Mile Drive, visit Monterey and Pacific Grove. 

Leave Del Monte 6:51a.m. Arrive Santa Cruz .. 8:50 a.m. 

Drive to Big Trees. 

Leave Big Trees or 2:11p.m. 

Santa Cruz 1:50 p.m. Arrive San Jose 3:41p.m. 

Two hours for sight-seeing. 

Leave San Jose 5:35 p.m. Arrive San Francisco 7:30 p.m. 

Time subject to change without notice. 

Note: A frequent train service on the various lines, particularly between San Francisco and San Jose, makes 
possible many variations from the above. Consult with the ticket agent. 
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BY THE SHORE LINE TO DEL MONTE AND THE GOLDEN GATE 

The last link in the "Shore Line" Route between Los Angeles and San Francisco is yet under 
construction and for the present the break in what will be one of the most charming rail lines in 
the country, is spanned by stage between Santa Barbara and Lompoc — distance sixty miles — done 
in a day. 

The stage terminus, until recently, was at Surf, nine miles beyond Lompoc, but, by construction 
of a branch Tine, the distance by stage has been reduced to sixty miles. 

Through tickets, reading either to or from Surf, will be accepted to or from Lompoc. 

The " shore Line" has elements of romantic interest in the chain of Missions it follows north- 
ward, and alluring scenic features in union of mountain and marine views, in the wide oak-dotted 
valleys and picturesque old-time ranches. A longer trip by nearly a day than the San Joaquin 
Valley Line, it is still considered a trip not to be missed, especially by those who have yet to add to 
their experiences a ride in a genuine western stage coach. The additional cost is slight. 

That portion of the line from Los Angeles to Santa Barbara has been referred to (page 50). 
Beyond Santa Barbara the railway is already in operation to a point called Elwood ; but stage de- 
parture is from Santa Barbara in the early morning, when the freshness of dawn is brightening 
every living object, even to the coach horses. Goleta, a wayside postoffice, is first brief stop to be 
followed by La Patera and Elwood. To this point, distant fourteen miles, the way is through a 
highly cultivated valley, fruitful with orchards of olive and walnut. 

The lands of Elwood Cooper, one of the foremost olive-growers of the state, are traversed along Olive Orchards 
broad roads walled by giant eucalypti. 

A few miles farther and the orchards give place to foothill grain fields and the road soon 
mounts to an elevation of one hundred feet or more, following the coast line with the blue ocean on 
one side, pierced in the distance by the channel islands, and flecked with passing sails, and, on the 
other hand, backed by the shrub-draped Santa Ynez Mountains. 

In the narrow valleys through which the small water-courses reach the sea are prosperous 
ranches, but the intervening highlands are "native heath." 

Naples, a little hamlet by a roadstead bay, and then the dinner station, Arroyo Honda, where 
ample refreshment is provided in the comfortable farmhouse. 

During the afternoon Alcatraz is passed, a place of much importance as the depot of extensive Asphalt Works 
asphaltum works, thirty miles in the interior. A substantial wharf has been built here and a pipe 
line, through which the liquified asphalt is conveyed from the mines, terminates here in large stor- 
age tanks. 

Gaviota Pass, a narrow granite gorge, permits the passing of the stage just beyond Alcatraz. 

The ruins of Mission Santa Ynez, founded 1804, are reached by a road leading up the Santa Ynez 
River from the Pass. Lompoc, a city of 1 ,200 people, is reached at 5:30 p. M. and dinner served to those 
desiring. A Pullman car is awaiting to give shelter for the night and in the morning roll away 
northward through the Santa Maria Valley and Salinas Valley to the Golden Gate, past Guadalupe, 
San Luis Obispo, Paso Robles and Santa Vsabel, San Miguel, Soledad and Castroville. 

San Luis Obispo is an important town and site of Mission San Luis Obispo, founded in 1772. 

San Miguel and Soledad are also places of mission establishment and from Soledad, Paraiso Hot 
Springs are reached. 

Paso Robles, otherwise pass of the oaks (El Paso de Robles) a smart town of 1 ,500 people, enjoy- Hot Springs 
ing that signal popularity which only a good hotel can give, is the place of healing hot springs 
and mud baths, of the same name, and, two miles distant, the Springs of Santa Ysabel with a daily 
flow of 600,000 gallons dispute the field and create by their waters a pleasure as well as health 
resort, with facilities for boating and bathing. Wondrous views of the Santa Lucia Mountains 
are part of the attractions of this charming resort. The Paso Robles mud baths are of great 
value in cases of rheumatism and chronic cutaneous affections and the sulphur soda and chalybeate 
springs are also celebrated for their curative properties. The springs range in temperature from 
77 to 122 Fahrenheit. A physician is in attendance at the hotel and the baths are free to guests. 
Salinas, at the head of the valley, is a distributing center of importance. There is a very large beet 
sugar factory here and extensive auxiliary works, with no inconsiderable manufacturing interests 
in other lines. 

Castroville marks the point of diverging line for famous Del Monte. 

If you are perverse you may continue on to San Francisco and pass by a peerless place that has Dei Monte 
no counterpart in this or other lands, if not, take your rest to-night at Del Monte and learn of the 
attractions here and beyond as set forth on page 65. 



Gaviota Pass 
Santa Ynez 
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From Southern Pacific Arcade Depot : 
Leave Los Angeles 

Leave Santa Barbara (stage) 

Leave Lompoc 

Pass San Luis Obispo 
For Del Monte : 

Leave Castroville 



SAMPLE ITINERARY 



4:00 p.m. Arrive Santa Barbara 

Over-night Stop 
7:00 a.m. Arrive Lompoc . . 

Over-night in Pullman Car 

5:30 a.m. Arrive San Francisco 

7:30 a.m. Pass Paso Robles 

Arrive Castroville . . 
Change Cars 
1:10 p.m. Arrive Del Monte 



8:40 p.m 

5:30 p.m. 

4:10 p.m. 
8:55 a.m. 
12:10 p.m. 

. 1:39 p.m. 
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LAKE TAHOE 



" Girt round with rugged mountains the fair Lake Tahoe lies. 
In her blue heart reflected, shine back the starry skies ; 
And watching; each white cloudlet float silently and slow, 
You think a piece of heaven lies on our earth below I " 

The High Sierra holds many gems in its strong embrace, but none more lovely than Lake A Sierra Gem 
Tahoe. It is on the borderland between two great states, one mile above the sea, two thousand 
feet deep, and rimmed by mountain peaks, forested and snow-decked, towering from three to four 
thousand feet above it, and domed by an Italian sky. It is the Koh-i-noor of mountain lakes, 
larger, grander and more lustrous than any other. Only the lakes of the Adirondacks resemble it 
and tney lack the sublimity of the mountain peaks of the High Sierra. The surface of Lake 
Tahoe is higher than the highest peak of the Adirondack Range. 

Around the shores of this gem of the Sierra are hospitable taverns, elegant hotels, princely Rn « Hote,s 
villas and unconventional camps, and a double-decked steel steamboat, lighted bv electricitv, 
places them in communication with each other and the outside world. 

Lake Tahoe is reached from San Francisco by a twelve hours' ride over the Ogden Route of 
the Southern Pacific and a fourteen-mile stage ride from Truckee, near the Nevada line. The even- 
ing train from San Francisco is to be preferred for arrival at Truckee is then in the morning, 
making direct connection with the stage. 

RATES 

Round-trip tickets from San Francisco to Lake Tahoe and return, including steamer trip around the lake, touching at 

all public resorts $ 14 00 

Stop-over will be granted at Truckee, on application, on through overland tickets, and the stage rate thence to 

Tahoe City and return, including trip around the lake by steamer, is 6 00 

The surface of Lake Tahoe is about two hundred and twenty square miles, being 23 miles in 
length with a breadth of 13 miles. It has a known depth of 2,000 feet and an elevation above sea 
level of 6,280 feet. It is entirely encircled by mountains, except at one point, and both the moun- 
tains and the lake gain in scenic interest from their association. 

There are many trout of large size in the lake and in the woodland brooks adjacent a smaller, Trout Fishing 
but no less active, variety. 

The stage road from Truckee to Lake Tahoe follows the windings of the Truckee River, the Truckee River 
sole outlet of the lake. The scenery is extremely picturesque and, as the stages are comfortable 
and the road sprinkled daily, the ride is an entirely enjoyable one. 



A Lake 

Two Thousand 

Feet Deep 



Steamer Tahoe 
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Tallac 



The principal resort on the lake 
shore is Tallac, where there is a 
modern hotel well located and 
equipped with pleasuring facili- 
ties of great variety, including 
stables, power launches, boats, 
canoes and hunting and fishing 
outfits. Accom modat ions are pro- 
vided here for about two hundred 
and fifty guests. Some of the 
most charming of the Sierra lake- 
lets, Castle Lake, Fallen Leaf 
Lake and Floating Island Lake, 
may be visited from Tallac, ana 
from numerous high peaks, ac- 
cessible by good trails, a number 
of others may be viewed. 

From the summit of Mt. Tallac 
(9,715 feet) more than twenty 
lakes, the mountains back of 
Yosemite, the range leading up 
to Mt. Whitney, and one hundred 
miles of mountain wonders, to 
the northward, are visible. 
• Gilmore's Glen Alpine Springs 
, are seven miles from Tallac, and 

Lake Tahoe form a convenient rendezvous for 

hunting trips. 
Other resorts on the shores of Lake Tahoe are Tahoe City (terminus of stage line), McKin- 
neys, Emerald 'Bay, Bijou, Lakeside House and Glenbrook. At all of these are comfortable accom- 
modations for the pleasure seeker. 

En route to Tahoe and about ten miles from Truckee is Deer Park Inn, a mountain resort much 
in favor with Californians. 

Neighboring Tahoe and distant from Truckee from three to twenty-six miles are Independence, 
Webber and Donner Lakes, all reached by stage from Truckee in season and affording excellent 
hunting and fishing. 

SAMPLE ITINERARY 

From Union Ferry Depot, foot of Market Street : 

Leave San Francisco 6:00 p.m. Arrive Sacramento 

Leave Sacramento 9:55 p.m. Arrive Truckee 

Leave Truckee (stage) 7:00 a.m. Arrive Tahoe City 

Leave Tahoe City (steamer) 10:30 a.m. Pass Tallac 

Pass Glenbrook 2:00 p.m. Arrive Tahoe City 

Leave Tahoe City 4:00 p.m. Arrive Truckee 



Leave Truckee . . . 
Leave Sacramento . 



(Pullman Sleeping Car Open after 9:00 p.m.) 

12:01 a.m. Arrive Sacramento . . 

5:55 a.m. Arrive San Francisco 



9U5 ?■« 


6:05 a.m 


10:00 a.m 


12:30 p.m 


3:3op.m 


6:00 p.m 


5:40 a.m 


9:45 a-rn. 



TO THE GEYSERS AND LAKE COUNTY THROUGH THE NAPA VALLEY 



From San Francisco by rail 
and ferry to Vallejo, opposite 
the Navy Yard on Mare Island, 
and through the vast vineyard 
lands of the Napa Valley to Cal- 
istoga ; thence by stage twenty- 
six miles to the Geysers in 
Sonoma County is an exceed- 
ingly interesting and pictur- 
esque trip. The Napa Valley 
and the adjacent county of So- 
noma produce some of the finest 
wines grown in California and 
of varieties not grown in the 
southern valleys. Napa City, 
about midway between San 
Francisco and Calistoga, has a 
population of 5,000. 

The county seat of Sonoma 
County is Santa Rosa, reached 
by line diverging northwesterly 
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THE GEYSERS 73 

from Napa Junction, seven miles south of Napa. The famous Napa Soda Springs are near the city 
of Napa. 

The Geysers, a name given a locality in a volcanic district, not far from H <* Springs 
THE GEYSERS Mt. St. Helena, and a group of hot mineral springs numbering over one hundred 
(variously impregnated with iron, alum, magnesia, potass and soda) are not truly 
Geysers; but their spouting waters, hot steam, seething vapors and gases afford quite as interest- 
ing natural phenomena as one 
may see in California. Very 
interesting localities are de- 
nominated Devil's Arm 
Chair, Devil's Kitchen, 
Witches' Cauldron, Pluto's 
Punch Bowl, Devil's Pulpit, 
Devil's Teakettle and sundry 
other articles dedicated to 
his Satanic Majesty. In 
Geyser Canyon the ground 
is hot beneath the feet, hiss- 
ing steam and gases escape 
from cracks and fissures, and 
an ominous rumbling puts a 
finishing touch to a truly in- 
fernal scene. But there is 
healing for many ills in these 
waters despite their sul- 
phurous smells and varied 
colors and that fact, to- 
gether with the great natu- 
ral beauty without the can- 
Bartiett Springs yon, and good hunting and 

fishing has given the Gey- 
sers enviable fame as a summer and health resort. There is a well-managed hotel here. The 
grounds are attractively arranged and every attention is paid to the comfort and pleasure of guests. 
Besides sight-seeing among the wonders, there are all sorts of pastimes and entertainments. 
Fishing along the shady Pluton River is grand sport. Hunting in the forest-covered mountains is 
not less fascinating. Riding in buggy or on horseback over the picturesque grades is an invigor- 
ating pastime. 

THE SPRINGS OF LAKE COUNTY 

Lake County is a county of summer resorts and has within its borders more remarkable min- 
eral springs than any other section of the same size in the world. About each group of springs 
pretty summer resorts have grown up, offering endless opportunity for healthful and inexpensive 
outings. The hotels are generally excellent, well-managed and planned with special reference to 
family life. 

The crowning attraction of Lake County is beautiful Clear Lake, a charming mountain gem, Clear Lake 
second only to Tahoe in size and the beauty of its environment. It is situated nearly in the 
center of the county, is a fine boating course and abounds in gamy fish. 

On the west shore, at the head of Big Valley, is Lakeport, the county seat and a prosperous Soda Bay 
town of 1,000 inhabitants. It is the focal point of all the resorts of the county. Excursion 
steamers ply on the lake between Lakeport, Soda Bay and other points of interest, and there are 
abundant attractions for boatmen and fisher alike. 

Other Lake County resorts are Harbin, Anderson, Adams, Hobergs, Astorg, Glenbrook, 
Bonanza, Siegler, Howard, Carlsbad and Highland Springs, all reached by stage from Calistoga, 
and distant from twenty-two to forty-five miles. 

Bartlett Springs, also in Lake County, are reached by way of Colusa Junction and Sites. Bartiett Sprin 

SAMPLE ITINERARIES 

From Ferry Depot, foot of Market Street : 

Leave San Francisco 7:30 a.m. Arrive Calistoga 10:40 a.m. 

Pass Valle jo Junction (ferry) .. . 8:42 a.m. Pass Napa 9:43 a.m. 

Leave Calistoga (stage) 11:10 a.m. Arrive The Geysers 5:00 p.m. 

Over-night stop. 

Leave the Geysers 8:00 a.m. Arrive Calistoga 2:00 p.m. 

Leave Calistoga 3:05pm. Arrive Napa 4:11p.m. 

Over-night stop. 

Leave Napa 7:03 a.m. Arrive Napa Junction 7:18 a.m. 

Leave Napa Junction 9:30 a.m. Arrive Santa Rosa 11:30 a.m. 

Two hours and thirty minutes. 

Leave Santa Rosa 2:00 p.m. Arrive San Francisco 6:15 p.m 

To Santa Rosa direct : 

Leave San Francisco 7:30 a.m. Arrive Santa Rosa 11:30 p.m. 

Leave Santa Rosa 2:00 p.m. Arrive San Francisco 6:15 a.m. 

Time subject to change without notice. 

Arrivals at Lake County Resorts, by stage from Calistoga, is from 3:00 p. m. to 7:30 p. m. for the most distant. 
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SHASTA AND THE UPPER SACRAMENTO CANYON 

Away up near the Oregon line stands Mt. Shasta, a magnificent, snow-crowned ex-volcano, 
which dominates the landscape of Northern California. Shasta has been pronounced the most 
satisfactory of the high mountains of the wo'ld.s Its ummit is 14,400 feet above the sea and its 
long, sweeping profile lines and 
seeming isolation from other 
high peaks give it a majestic 
appearance. 

Downward flowing from the 
base of Shasta and neighboring 
peaks the Sacramento River 
tumbles over boulders and 
granite ledges for thirty miles, 
on its way to the great Sacra- 
mento Valley and the sea. 
- Through this canyon the 
Shasta Route of the Southern 
Pacific finds its way to the 
summit of the Siskiyous and 

beyond through the valleys of Tavern of Castle c 

Oregon. In summer the can- 
yon is a paradise of umbrageous beauty, a region of forests and groves, of leafy shrubs and 
beautiful flowers, of roaring, tumbling rivers, shining lakelets, dancing trout streams and sparkling 
soda springs. 

It is an ideal vacation resort country and numbers of tent and cottage camps have been estab- a Vacation 
lished throughout its entire length — by name, Sweet Brier Camp, Castella, Upper Soda Springs, Paradise 
Shasta Retreat, Shasta Springs, Sissons and Mt. Shasta Camp. There is a fairyland of roads and 
trails connecting the various vacation centers and reaching the scenic vantage points and wilder 
glens of the deep ravines. Dunsmuir, quite a populous town and railway division headquarters, is 
so charmingly and conveniently located that it, too, enjoys much favor as a outing resort. 

The Shasta Springs form natural fountains of sparkling soda water on the sides of the canyon Shasta Springs 
among the greenwood, presenting a beautiful appearance. The water from these springs is mar- 
keted all over the United States, and its preparation is quite an industry in this mountain canyon. 



THE TAVERN OF CA8TLE CRAG 

The Castle Crags are only less notable than Shasta. They are peaks of a spur of the Trinity 
Range that rise abruptly in towers and pinnacles, splintered and riven in all manner of fantastic 
shapes. With every slight change in the position of the beholder they seem to march and counter- 
march, advance and recede until 
I one is ready to believe them mov- 
able. The lights and shadows 
which play around their granite 
summits, the clouds that float and 
weave about these lofty spires 
are but accessories to the grand 
panorama of the mountains. It 
is the Brocken Scene of Califor- 
nia, and Nature, as if intent on 
providing a suitable amphithea- 
tre from which to view her handi- 
work, has created, at the conflu- 
ence of Soda Creek with the 
Sacramento, a beautiful meadow 
covered with lush grasses and 
dotted with magnificent trees. In 
this meadow, almost midway in 
the Sacramento Canyon, is the 
Tavern of Castle Crag, a hotel 
(under the same management as 
Del iMonte) where the cuisine, 
service and furnishings may 
Castle Crags truthfully be said to rival the 

best city houses. 
Not every one enjoys camp life, but one need not forego a mountain outing for in this region 
of utter wildness is a luxurious and dainty home where electric lights and the telephone are as 
much in place as at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

You should round out your California tour by a visit to the Sacramento Canyon, and, by all 
ms, if your homeward way is via " SHASTA ROUTE," stop at Castle Crag. 

rry Depot— Foot of Market Street: Leave San Francisco; 7:00 P. M. Arrive Sisson 
Car. Pass Castle Crag 8:20 A. M.; Pass Shasta Springs 9:10 A. M.) Finest view 



The Brocken 
Scene 



means, 

Sample Itinerary— From Fei 

10:03 A. M. (Breakfast in Dining „ _._ o ... 

of Mt. Shasta. Leave Sisson 5:55 P. M. Arrive Castle Crag 7:23 P. M. 
P. M. Arrive San Francisco 7:45 A. M. 



(Over night and one day.) Leave Castle Crag 7:2* 
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PUBLISHED AT SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Price, 5 cents per copy; 50 cents per year. 

E. H. Woodman, Editor. 

Address all communications to Postoffice Box No. 2328. 



SUNSETS CREED: "Publicity for the attractions and 
advantages of the Western Empire. 11 



WELCOME 



For all the "strangers within 
our gates" California has a most 
hearty welcome. We are proud 
of our state, proud of its pres- 
ent, and proud of its possibili- 
ties and that pride is accentuated by the fact 
that so many of you have crossed the continent 
to explore California and to meet with that 
great organization, the National Educational 
Association. 

California's greatest railroad, the publisher 
of SUNSET, through its officers extends to you 
all a hearty greeting, gratefully acknowledging 
the abundant patronage which even now is fore- 
shadowed beyond the most sanguine expecta- 
tions and assuring you that the purpose of every 
employee from the highest to the lowest is to 
help to make your visit the most profitable and 
memorable in your experience. 

The facilities of 3,000 miles of well-equipped 
railway in the State of California, reaching 43 
of the 57counties, are placed within your reach 
at the lowest rates consistent with the service 
afforded, with the purpose of inviting the freest 
exploration of the matchless Golden State. The 
portals are opened wide. Sunny skies and a 
hospitable people will brighten your stay and 
send you on your way rejoicing. 



This issue of SUNSET is given over 
SUNSET completely to the interests of the 
National Educational Association 
visitors in California and therefore it does not 
resemble the regular issue either in form or sub- 
ject matter. 

SUNSET is a monthly magazine issued by the 
Southern Pacific Company in editions of sev- 
eral thousand copies for variable distribution 
throughout the United States; but is sent regu- 
larly to any address on receipt of subscription 
price, fifty cents per year— twelve numbers. 

It presents descriptive articles, generally pro- 
fusely illustrated, concerning the resorts, indus- 
tries, products, resources and scenic features of 
the States of Oregon, California, Nevada,Texas, 
Mississippi and Louisiana and the territories of 
Arizona, New Mexico and Hawaii. 

Short stories, witticisms, current notes of prog- 
ress and occasional poems, all possessing more or 



less local color, enliven its pages. Special de- 
partments for matters of pre-eminent importance 
are maintained and topics of unusual interest are 
treated by specialists in brief papers published 
serially. 

The interests of the traveler and pleasure- 
seeker are given careful consideration. 

If you are interested in the development of 
the Pacific Coast and the Southwest you want 
it. Send for sample copy. 



The following editorial paragraph appeared in 
SUNSET for November, 1898, but its pertinency 
for all sightseers in California induce its repro- 
duction at this time : 

"The command which was so 
MOVE ON constantly reiterated to little Jo 
in Bleak House is a good motto 
for the tourist intent on seeing and understand- 
ing California. The average traveler reaches 
California with preconceived notions as to its 
appearance and characteristics, the most popular 
of which is that he will find one vast garden 
filled with choice fruits, rare and beautiful flow- 
ers, with here and there a picturesque old Mis- 
sion, and the whole horizoned by grand moun- 
tains. 

"There is everything in California that you 
have heard or expected, but it lies in a terri- 
tory nearly one thousand miles from north to 
south, and quite one hundred and fifty miles from 
east to west, and so we say, Move On. 

"You will find Riverside a beautiful place, ex- 
hibiting in their fullness all the features of the 
great citrus fruit industry, but citrus fruit is not 
the only interesting product of the Golden State. 
Move On — Del Monte will woo with its count- 
less charms and you will be loth to leave behind 
so much of comfort and a life of ideal perfect- 
ness, but Move On. Santa Barbara's grand old 
Mission, sunny skies and romantic environment 
promise a full year of exhaustless pleasure — but 
Move On, and above all in your moving do not 
move entirely by train. "The West From a 
Car Window," and " California From an Ob- 
servation Car," although they offer much of 
interest and enjoyment are practically fictions of 
the imagination. Your impression of "The 
West " from a car window is likely to be very 
unlike the real West, unless supplemented by 
other exploration. 

" There is much to be seen from the car win- 
dow, but if vou wish to know California, alight 
frequently— walk and drive through its famous 
cities, penetrate a few of its mountain canvons 
and flower-bestrewn ravines, explore its old Mis- 
sions. "Tally ho" through the San Gabriel 
Valley and along the Eighteen-mile Drive at Del 
Monte, drive through Fresno's mammoth vine- 
yards, and visit Yosemite and the Big Trees and 
climb some giant peak of the Sierra; then you 
mav have, if vou are diligent, some adequate 
idea of the Golden State, the multiplicity of its 
products, the vastness of its area, the richness 
of its soils, the diversity of its climates and its 
all-around completeness as the Paradise of earth. 
Move On. 

"You will find it an advantage, after a partial 
tour of the state, to retrace your steps, make a 
second, or even a third visit, to some important 
points, and by contrasting, come to a better com- 
prehension of" its characteristics." 
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LIST OF PRINCIPAL HOTELS IN SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA 



f»08 ANGELES 

Arcade Depot Hotel. European— Arcade Depot 
Hoffman House. American— 421 N. Main Street ' 
Hollenbeck Hotel. American or European — Southwest corner 

Spring and Second Streets 
Hotel Broadway. American or European — 439 S. Broadway 
Hotel Lindsay, American or European — 430 Main Street 
Hotel Vincent, American or European— 615 S. Broadway 
Hotel Ramona. American or European — Southwest corner 

Spring and Third Streets 
Hotel Van Nuys, American or European— Northwest corner 

Main and Fourth Streets 



Nadeau Hotel. American or European— Southwest corner 
Spring and First Streets 

Natick House, American or European— Southwest corner 
Main an J First Streets 

New United States. European— Southeast corner Main and 
Requena Streets 

St. Elmo Hotel. European— 243 N. Main Street 

Westminster Hotel. American or European— Northeast cor- 
ner Main and Fourth Streets 



FAMILY AND TOURIST HOTELS 

AMERICAN PLAN 



Abbotsford Inn, Southwest comer Hope and Eighth Streets 
Bellevue Terrace, Northwest corner W. Sixth and Pearl 

Streets 
Brunswick Hotel, Southeast corner Hill and Sixth Streets 
California Hotel, Northeast corner Hill and Second Streets 
Catalina Hotel. 439 S. Broadway 
Devon Inn, Tenth Street and Broadway 
•Gray Gables, Southeast corner Hill and Seventh Streets 
Hamilton, 521 S. Olive Street 
Hotel Aberdeen, Broadway and Temple Street 
Hotel Ammidon, 1951 S. Grand Avenue 
Hotel Argyle, Northeast corner Olive and Second Streets 
Hotel Baltimore, 427 W. Seventh Street 
Hotel Gray, 274 S. Main Street 
Hotel Lillie, 534 S. Hill Street 
Hotel Lincoln, Southwest corner Hill and Second Streets 



Hotel Livingston. 635 S. Hill Street 

Hotel Mt. Pleasant, corner Boyle Avenue and First Street 

Hotel Westlake, 720 Westlake Avenue 

Richelieu, 142 Grand Avenue 

Santa Clara. 324 W. Third Street 

The Albany, Southwest corner Main and Fourth Streets 

The Belmont, 425 Temple Street 

The Berke, 145 Grand Avenue 

The Clarendon, 408 S. Hill Street 

The Ellis. 31s N. Broadway 

The Locke. Northwest corner Hill and Second Streets 

The Melrose. 130 S. Grand Avenue 

The Rochester, 10 12 Temple Street 

The Rossmore. 416 W. Sixth Street 

The Toltec. 601 Temple Street 

The Virginia, 539 S. Olive Street 



FAMILY AND TOURIST ROOMING HOUSES 

EUROPEAN PLAN 



Columbia. 614 S. Broadway 

Crocker, 212 S. Broadway 

Delaware, 534 Vx S. Broadway 

Grand Pacific, 4 34 54 S. Spring Street 

Hafen House. 344 S. Hill Street 

Hotel Corona. 227 W. Seventh Street 

Hotel Monterey, 13$ S. Main Street 

Hotel Portland. 444 4 S. Spring Street 

Hotel Shasta, 505 *4 S. Main Street' 

Hotel Stanford. 350 S. Hill Street 

Hotel Vogel. 3" W. Seventh Street 

Hotel Wingham, 109 4 S. Broadway 

Johnson, 123 E. Fourth Street 

Lawrence. 459 S. Olive Street 

Park Place, Northeast corner Hill and Fifth Streets 

Pleasanton, 530 Temple Street 

Primrose. 413 W. Second Street 

Sentous Hotel. Northeast corner Fifth andXjrand Streets 



The Aldina. South Hill Street'] 

The Bancroft, 727 S. Broadway 

The Burlington. 235 E. Second Street 

The Carling. 422 W. Second Street 

The Colonade. S. Hill Street 

The Irving 220 S. Hill Street 

The Kaweah, 254 S. Broadway 

The Laurel, 721 S. Broadway 

The Louise, 520 S. Broadway 

The Narragansett, 423 S. Broadwav 

The Orland, 436 S. Hill Street 

The Savoy. 3-18 W. Fourth Street 

The Seymour, 3i6 , / 4 W. Second Street 

The Spencer, 316 »4 W. Third Street 

The Windsor, 410 W. Second Street 

The Yorke. Northeast corner Main and Second Streets 

Wiley, 517 S. Broadway 



MIRAMAR-The Miramar 
ONTARIO-The Ontario 

PASADENA 

Carlton, Colorado Street 

Hotel Green, Raymond Avenue 

La Pintoresca, Washington and Fair Oaks Avenues 



Los Angeles House, W. Colorado Street 
Mitchell, Fair Oaks Avenue and Vineyard,Street 



POMONA— Keller House, 

REDLANDS 

Baker House. Water and Orange Streets 
Casa Loma. Orange S*w»t and Colton Avenue 

RIVERSIDE 

Bordwell'Hotel. Main and Ninth Streets 
Glenwood Tavern. Main and Seventh Streets 

SAN BERNARDINO 

Stewart, southeast cor. Third and E Streets 

SANTA BARBARA 
Arlington, State and Victoria Streets 
Mascarel, State and Cola Streets 

SANTA MONICA 

Hotel Arcadia. Ocean Avenue 
Hotel Atlanta, Ocean Avenue 



Various family and tourist hotels of lesser size. 
Pacific Hotel 



Hotel Redlands State and hourth Streets 



Holywooc Hotel Market and Eighth Streets 
Magnolia Hotel, Main Street 



New St. Charles, Third Street 



Raff our House, De la Guerra Plaza 
Morris House, State and Haley Stree 

Hotel Clarendon, Utah Avenue „. .. 
Hotel Santa Monica, Ocean AvenW lz 
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SLEEPING CAR ROUTES AND RATES 

Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars are c perated on trains of the Southern Pacific Company in 
California as follows : 

""S^r S 5 DBST.NAT.ON ROUTS 

Yuma 11:40 a.m. Los Angeles via Colton and Puentei 

Los Angeles 12:30 p.m. San Francisco .. .. via Fresno and Mendota 

Los Angeles 7:00 p.m. San Francisco . . . . via Fresno and Mendota 

Los Angeles 10:20 p.m. San Francisco . . . . via Fresno and Mendota 

Fresno 1:00 a.m. San Francisco .. .. via Mendota 

Raymond 7:00 p.m. San Francisco . . . . via Lathrop and Port Costa 

Lompoc 5:30 am. San Francisco .. .. via Gilroy, San Jose and Palo Alto 

San Francisco 7:00 p.m. Portland via Sacramento and Castle Crag 

San Francisco 8:00 a.m. Ogden and East . . . . via Sacramento and Truckeei 

San Francisco 6:00 p.m. Ogden and East . . . . via Sacramento and Truckee 



Truckee . . 
Truckee . . 
Castle Crag 
San Francisco . . 
San Francisco . . 
San Francisco . . 
San Francisco . . 
San Francisco . . 
San Francisco . . 
Los Angles 



IN THE OPPOSITE DIRECTION 

12:01 a.m. San Francisco . . . . via Sacramento 

11:00 a.m. San Francisco .. .. via Sacramento 

7:23 p.m. San Francisco . . . . via Sacramento 

9:00 a.m. Lompoc via Palo Alto, San' Jose and Gilroy 

4:30 p.m. Raymond via Niles, Lathrop and Merced 

5:30 p.m. Fresno via Port Costa and Tracy 

9:00 a.m. Los Angeles via Port Costa and Lathrop 

5:00 p.m. Los Angeles via Port Costa and Tracy 

5:30 p.m. Los Angeles via Port Costa and Tracj 

8:15 a.m. |Yuma via Puente and Colton 



RATES FOR BERTHS IN PULLM4N PALACE CAR 



p DnM San Castle Los 

To rROM Francisco Crag Angeles 

Raymond . . .. $1.50 $3.50 $ 

Fresno 1.50 3.50 2.50 

Bakersfield .. .. 1.75 3.50 1.50 

Los Angeles .... 2.50 4.50 

Colton 3.00 5.00 * . 50 

Yuma 4.00 6.50 2.00 

Lompoc *i.5o 



Truckee 

$3.00 
3.00 



4.00 

-J 



To 
Paso Robies 
Sacramento 



FkOM 



Truckee * 

Castle Crag . . 

* Seat Rate; 



j>an 

Francisco 

*$i.oo 

1.00 

.50 

1.50 



Castle 
Cragi* 

2.0c 



Los 
Angeles 

2.50 
4.00 



TrucKee 
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OVER THE SEAS 



The title has a formidable sound, has it not ? But, truth to tell, it is the most formidable thing 
about a journey to the Hawaiian Islands. 

Travel is so systematized in these latter days that one has but little care. After the route is 
selected and destination named to the agent he does the rest. 

Anyone who. with means and time, journeys as far west as San Francisco and fails to make 
the trip to "The Islands," is denying himself an experience both novel and instructive, one that 
costs comparatively little, either in time or money and the rewards are many. 

A special round-trip rate of $115 has been made from Los Angeles to Honolulu and return for 
attendants at the National Educational Association Meeting. 

The Hawaiian Islands are very attractive from a traveler's standpoint and the voyage on-the 
blue Pacific is usually a pleasant and healthful one. 

Tropical Honolulu, the Executive Buildings, Museum and Cathedrals, the beaches, the great 
sugar, banana and pineapple plantations, and the Volcano of Kilauea willfully occupy the available 
time on the Islands. 

There are four lines of steamers plying between San Francisco and Honolulu, giving sailings 
about every nine days. The trip occupies about seven days each way. 

Sailings by which the special reduced rate is applicable are as follows: From San Francisco, 

By steamship "Coptic," Occidental and Oriental Line, July 14th. 
By steamship "America-Mam," Japanese Line, July 22nd. 
By steamship "Australia," Oceanic Line, July 26th. 
Bv steamship "Citv of Peking," Pacific Mail Line, August 1st. 

The Honolulu excursion tickets are good three months from date of sale, ialthough, of 
course, so long a stay would involve the forfeiture of the United" States; railway ticket, which 
expires September 4th.' 

Return sailings from Honolulu are : 

By steamship "Hong Kong-Maru," 20th. Japanese Line, July 

By steamship "China," Pacific Mail Line, August 8th. 

By steamship "Australia." Oceanic Line, August 8th. 

By steamship "Doric," Occidental and Oriental Line, August 15th, 

By steamship "Alamtda," Oceanic Line, August 18th. 

Tickets reading via Occidental and Oriental, Japanese or Pacific Mail lines are interchangeable 
and. may be used outward on steamers of the issuing line and returning' on steamers of either of 
the other lines. 

Digitized by VjOOQ Lc 
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HOMEWARD ROUTES 

Now as you turn your steps homeward do not consider that your-sight-seeing is over for there 
are many opportunities that promise profit to the observing. 

By the SUNSET ROUTE the vast table-lands of Arizona, New Mexico and Texas— forests, Scenes 
cattle ranges and mining regions, high mountains, deep canyons and wide treeless plains, BytneiWay 
give sharp contrast to the luxuriant irrigated areas in Arizona and the great cotton fields of Texas, 
and sugar and rice plantations of Louisiana, along which your route lies. The old Mission San 
Xavier at Tucson, the Alamo and Missions of San Antonio, and the three-hundred -year-old 
church of Jaurez, near El Paso, are worthy of a pilgrimage. Side trips to Phoenix, Arizona, SidelTrips 
the blossom of the Salt River Valley; to Globe, a great mining center, and best of all to City 
of Mexico, are privileges of this route. Will it be hot? Yes, at this season of the year and 
so are all transcontinental routes; but on the Sunset Route for more than 800 miles through Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and well into Texas the elevation is from 2,000 to 4,000 feet above the sea, and 
this altitude compensates largely for the southerly latitude. 

The coolness of the high table-lands of Mexico is well known to all travelers. 

OGDEN ROUTE — The Ogden Route, the pioneer overland line, climbs the Sierra among the Crossing 
scenes of the early-day mining and the beautiful blue lakes of the American Alps, passes the sierra 
Truckee and Lake Tahoe and sweeps across the sage-brush plains of Nevada to the head of Great 
Salt Lake. Side trips to the former Mormon Capital and to Yellowstone National Park are possi- 
bilities and diverging routes from Ogden pass direct to Omaha via Cheyenne or through Leadville 
to Colorado Springs and Denver. 

SHASTA ROUTE — Reference to the California portion of this line has been made on page 75 ; Siskiyou 
but its loveliness does not end with California. The lofty Siskiyou Mountains are crossed, the Mountains 
Rogue River Valley of Southern Oregon traversed and later the great Willamette. The snowy 
Cascade Mountains, the Umpqua and Calapooya and Coast Ranges are features by the way. 
Beyond Portland three connecting transcontinental lines give opportunity for choice. The new 
State of Washington and the cities of Seattle and Tacoma are possibilities. 

SIDE RIDE RATES 

For holders of National ^Educational Association excursion tickets special rates for side rides 
have been made as follows: 

San Antonio to City of Mexico, with return to El Benson to Bishee and return i$ 330 

Paso, or vice versa '$2500 Benson to Guaymas and return 23 90 

Eagle Pass to City of Mexico and return . . . . 20 00 Maricopa to Phcenix and return 4 20 

El Paso to City of Mexico and return 25 00 Ogden to Yellowstone Park (including stage) and 

Bowie to Globe and return 7 50 return 56 00 



NOTES 

ON THE FEATURES AND PRODUCTS OF CALIFORNIA 

In a few paragraphs interpolated in the preceeding pages a brief sketch of some of the more 
notable products of California has been given as Raisins, Oranges, etc., supplementing those 
already mentioned (but by no means completing the varied list), the following notes may 
be found of value : 

BEET SUGAR 

California surpasses all other States in possession of all the conditions suitable to the produc- Nineteen 
tion of sugar from beets, whether as regards soil or climate. There are nearly a million acres of !f hous ^ , | 
land in the State adapted to sugar beet culture, and it has been demonstrated that this land will lonso ^ uga 
produce a greater tonnage to the acre and that the percentage of saccharine matter is higher than 
in the beets grown in any other locality whether in America or Europe. There are eight beet sugar 
factories in California, with a capacity ranging from 700 to 3,000 tons a day. The factory at Salinas 
is the largest in the world and is able to utilize the product of 30,000 acres. This factory has a 
capacity for crushing 3,000 tons of beets daily. The factories at Watsonville, Chino, Crockett, 
Santa Maria and Oxnard have each a capacity of 1,000 tons a day, and those at Alamitos and 
Alvarado 700 and 800 tons respectively. The total output of sugar in California last year was 
upward of 38,000,000 pounds, or nearly 19,000 tons. 

FORESTS OF CALIFORNIA. 

California contains two large forest areas, both of which are largely coniferous. These 
forests are mainly confined to the western slopes of the Sierra and Coast Ranges, and the group of 
mountains that join these ranges on the north and south. 

The merchantable timber of the Sierra is usually found at an elevation of from 3,000 to 7,000 
feet. This timber consists principally of sugar pine, yellow pine, spruce, cedar, and fir. The 
sugar pine is the noblest pine yet discovered. Full-grown specimens attain a height exceeding 
two hundred feet and are frequently from six to eight feet in diameter. 

The redwood is the principal tree of the Coast Range and is found on the western slopes from Redwood 
Monterey Bay north Ward' to the Oregon line, and covers an area of about 1,400,000 acres. • These Forests 
redwoods are often of astonishing size, single trees have been known to yield 300,000 feeti of first- 
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class merchantable lumber. Of other trees the oak fills an important place. The California 
laurel is extensively used for shipbuilding, and the wood of the bay tree is valuable for cabinet 
work. Many of the woods, particularly the redwood, are susceptible of a high degree of polish, 
and are valued for interior decoration. 

The rapid growth of the fruit industry has brought with it a corresponding demand for rough 
lumber for boxes. The mills engaged in box-making principally consume mountain timber, and 
but little redwood. It is estimated that 78,000,000 feet of lumber was used for this pur- 
pose last year. The box factory at Upton turns out 15,000,000 feet yearly. In the logging district 
on the McCloud River 750 men are employed in season, and this year the mills at McQoud expect 
to cut 25,000,000 feet of lumber between April 1st and November 1st. 

A visit to the lumber mills and logging camps is of interest. The flumes and chutes for 
getting the lumber down the steep mountain sides to the mill, the logging wagons, with their 
clumsy wheels, drawn by yokes of oxen, or in many instances by traction engines, the rapidity 
with which immense trees are felled and converted into lumber, are all sights worth seeing. 
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EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 

In all the cities and larger towns of the state, and in most of the country districts, good schools 
are maintained during the greater part of the year; usually about nine months. The teachers 
receive a fair compensation, and the teaching profession is held in high esteem. Of course most 
of the common-school teachers are women, and, as a class, they represent a good degree of general 
culture. The avenues of admission to the profession are carefully guarded. A large number of 
these teachers have received diplomas from a State Normal School; many have graduated from 
high schools; some have pursued the higherj range of studies found in the college courses of the 
universities. 

The regular public school system is organized into a series of eight or nine grades. The lower 
grades are designated as primary, the upper as grammar grades. In some cases the lowest grade 
is subdivided, especially where it is over-crowded with new-comers of unequal attainments. 
Ungraded schools are now found only in the most scattered populations of the country districts. 
The studies of this graded system are ordinarily expected to occupy nine years. As some schools 
are in session fewer months than others, the years are not always parallel in results. In all such 
schools there will be uneven progress, owing to differences in ability, in home training, in health, 
and in favoring circumstances. But the graded system is best for the average pupil, and is suffi- 
ciently elastic to allow free scope for the most forward. 

High schools receive the scholars who wish to go beyond the grammar grades. In all the 
larger communities the country over, high schools are supported as a necessary part of an educa- 
tional system. The cities and larger towns organize them as a part of the city or town system; 
others are established by district or by county action. Much interest has been developed in this 
direction, and the number of high schools has increased rapidly during the last few years. 

The teachers in these schools are largely college graduates. It is a recognized principle that 
teachers in any school must be much in advance of their pupils. In the grammar grades the least 
that can be asked is, that teachers shall have taken the high school courses. In the high schools 
the same principle requires that the teachers have the advance culture of the college courses. 

Following up the state system of education, we come to the university, which stands at the 
head of the system. Our State University was organized by law in 1868. and began its work of 
instruction in the autumn of 1869. In numbers, the university already nolds a very respectable 
place among the universities of the land. 

Education in California has much to show outside of the organized public system. Private 
schools and institutions of all grades, from the kindergarten to the secondary school, the college, 
and the university, have received a large patronage. Especially noteworthy are the schools which 
furnish preparation for college courses. Some of these rival the best high schools, and are patron- 
ized by many in preference to the public school. Yet the high schools, with their free instruction 
and their well-developed courses, satisfy the great majority of parents. Their efficiency has been 
greatly increased by a close connection with the State University, under a very thorough system 
of accrediting. The leading private schools of a like grade seek the same recognition, by which 
pupils are admitted to the university without examination. 

The Roman Catholic educators of the state have built up numerous flourishing parochial schools, 
and have planted colleges in some of the chief cities. Different religious denominations have 
devoted much effort to the establishment of colleges and academies and theological seminaries, 

By far the most important institution due to private munificence is the Leland Stanford Junior 
University, founded by Senator Stanford, and situated at Palo Alto. It was opened in 1891 with 
a full and able corps of professors and a very large attendance of students, many of whom followed 
the new professors from institutions beyond the Rocky Mountains. President David Starr Jordan 
is at its head. The buildings already erected are unique in construction. — Prof, Martin Kellogg 
in "California, the Land of Promise" 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS 

he fruit industry in California is an important one. From an exceedingly small beginning 
less than half a century ago it has grown to enormous proportions. Today California ranks first 
among the fruit-growing states in the Union. The total shipments of green deciduous fruits for 
1898 amounted to 139,40^,800 pounds, and of dried fruits 153,325,400 pounds; including nuts in 
these shipments swells the total to 304,422,800 pounds, and this takes no account of home con- 
sumption. The fact that the season of 1897 and 1898 was a dry one materially reduced the output 
of all orchards. 
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: ~ So large an extent of the arable land in California along the beaten lines ofi travel is given 
over to wheat-raising or stock-raising that the average traveler goes away with practically no idea 
of the immense importance of the deciduous fruit industry. Owing to climatic peculiarities 
induced by ocean currents and the trend of the mountain ranges, with the exception of a few tropi- 
cal varieties the fruits of all portions of the globe readily adapt themselves to California soil, and, 
in many instances, attain a size and degree of lusciousness foreign to their native country. 

There are over two hundred thousand acres of land in deciduous fruits in the state and 
many times that number are available and would be profitable if devoted to fruit culture. 

The apricot, which only grows in the more protected districts in the south of Europe, except 
in the higher mountain regions, thrives in all parts of California. 

The prune will grow wherever the plum tree does well. In localities particularly adapted to Prunes 
it, like the Santa Clara Valley and the country around Visalia, it is a most prolific and certain 
bearer. There are over fifty thousand acres of prunes in the state, more than half of which are in 
full bearing. 

California now produces the highest grade of dried figs, and trees grown from cuttings brought Figs 
from Smyrna some years ago produce a fig that cannot be improved upon in quality by the choicest 
imported variety. 

The higher foothills of the Sierra and Coast Range are particularly adapted to the growth of 
the apple. The remarkable thing about the California apple is its keeping qualities, i They have 
been snipped profitably to Australia. 

The first peaches produced in the state, as far as known, were»grown on the American River a Peaches 
little over forty years ago and were sold in Sacramento at $1.50 each. There are now upwards of 
sixty thousand acres in peaches. The growth of this tree in all parts of the state is phenomenal 
for size and thriftiness. 

The pear thrives well at an elevation of from 2,600 to 2,700 feet above sea level, although 
extensive orchards are located in the valleys, and the vicinity of Santa Clara has long been noted 
as a pear district. 

Olive orchards are growing to an extent scarcely dreamed of a few years ago, and the demand Olives 
for California olive oil greatly exceeds the supply, notwithstanding it is sold for a much higher 
price than the best oil from the famed Mediterranean districts. In Santa Clara County is the 
largest olive orchard in full bearing in the world, and the Cooper orchard, near Santa Barbara, 
enjoys a world-wide fame. 

The jpomegranate, the persimmon, the loquat, the guava, all valuable fruits, thrive in Cali- Small Fruits 
fornia. The culture of the almond, walnut, pecan and other nuts is receiving more and more 
attention as the value of the industry is recognized. All varieties of berries and small fruits 
grow well and bear abundantly, and many comfortable fortunes have been made by raisers of 
berries. 

While the Santa Clara and Sacramento Valleys, the Vaca Valley and the foothills of Placer 
County are among the oldest and best known deciduous fruit-growing districts, many other sec- 
tions of the state are coming into prominence, and the time may come when from Redding, on the 
north, to San Diego, on the south, California will be dotted with orchards far outvaluing in 
wealth the famous mines of Golconda 
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MINING 

California is rich in most of the things that §0 for material prosperity and especially so in Valuable 
minerals. Gold exists in greater abundance than in any other state, and silver, copper, mercury, M,nera,s 
and all down the list to building stone, asphaltum and natural gas, are to be found in one or more 
of the fifty-seven counties of the state. 

The one thing that has been lacking is coal of a satisfactory quality. Coal mines, how- 
ever, have been worked in California for many years and recent developments promise to add a 
very excellent coal to the mineral product. In 1808 coal was produced in the counties of Alameda, 
Amador, Contra Costa, Orange, Kiverside, and San Benito. More than one-third of the output 
of 143,045 tons came from Alameda County. 

Quicksilver is mined nowhere else on the continent. California has produced upward of 
$77,000,000 worth and continues to produce it at the rate of over one million dollars a year. 

Although deposits of cinnabar are found all along the Coast Range, the principal producing 
districts are Lake, Napa, San Benito, San Luis Obispo, Santa Clara, Sonoma, and Trinity Counties. 

The production of copper bids fair to be one of the state's leading industries; last year the 
output amounted to 21,543,220 pounds, valued at $2,475,168; this came principally from Shasta 
County. Copper was also mined in Amador, Calaveras, Inyo, and Nevada Counties. In the 
eastern part of Fresno County are very rich and extensive deposits of copper. Preparations are 
now being made to take out the ore on a large scale. 

In 1898 gold was mined in thirty counties. Amador, Calaveras, Kern, Placer, and Tuolumne 
Counties each produced considerably over one million dollars, and in Nevada County, which 
is one of the oldest mining districts as well as the banner gold producing county, the output was 
over two million dollars. From Siskiyou, with an output of nearly $800,000, to San Diego, on the 
south, with a production of $673,196, there exists along the 800 miles of mineral belt flanking the 
Sierra a gold mining belt the like of which is found nowhere else in the world. 

In 1098 twenty counties produced silver, Inyo, Mono, San Bernardino, and Shasta being the 
largest producers. 

Generally speaking, the gold mines are in the Sierra Nevada Range of mountains and in the 
foothills of the desert region. In the Coast Ranee are found the mines of quicksilver, chrome, 
manganese, coal, and bituminous rock. The auriferous gravel mines are in the northern part of 
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the state, and the black sanis of these mines and the beach black sands yield Uhe only platinuiL 
found in the United States. 

Eleven-twelfths of all the borax comes from California. 
During 1898 thirty-seven mineral substances were produced on a scale worthy (of record. The 
aggregate value of this product was nearly '$28,000,000, notwithstanding the 'drought iwhich 
reduced the output materially." 

PETROLEUM 

The mineral oils of California are very valuable, and the area of oil-bearing ground in the 
state is extensive. In the counties of Los Angeles, Ventura, Santa Barbara, and Fresno petro- 
leum is one of the important resources. The value of the output in Los Angeles County for 1898 
was $1,462,871. Extensive oil-yielding formations underlie a portion of the city of Los Angeles. 
Within the corporate limits of this city are 700 productive wells, yielding about 4,000 barrels a day, 
not all of them being pumped continuously. Oil is also produced at Newhall, Whittier, arid 
Puente. 

The oil-bearing belt northwest of Santa Paula in Ventura County produces upwards of 6,000 
barrels a month. Between Santa Paula, in Ventura County, and Summerland, in Santa Barbara 
County, there is an oil-bearing belt, which, in some places extends out into the ocean. At Summer- 
land may be seen the novel sight of oil being pumped from beneath the ocean waves. In the 
western part of Fresno County there is an oil-belt forty miles in length and from half a mile to 
a mile in width. During the month of April (1899) the shipments were 25,265 barrels. The 
petroleum output in California for 1898 was 2,249,088 barrels valued at $2,376420 and the output 
for 1899 bids fair to more than double this amount. 
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IRRIGATION* 

Irrigation has been resorted to in the cultivation of the soil in California since the Mission era 
and may be said to be general in all parts of the State, although there are large districts where 
no irrigation is necessary. The construction of large and elaborate systems, however, dates from 
about 1880. 

The principal irrigated areas are in Southern California and in the southern portion of the San 
Joaquin Valley. 

In Southern California a system of storage reservoirs pievails of wnich the Bear Valley Dam 
in the mountains above Redlands is a notable example. This dam is 300 feet long and 60 feet high. 
Artesian wells are also the source of a larjge part of the water for irrigation. North of Tehachapi, 
where the volume of water in the rivers is larger and the flow more constant, storage reservoirs are 
less frequent, although diverting dams have been built in many instances to turn the water from 
the rivers. The irrigating canals in Kern, Tulare, Fresno and Kings Counties aggregate thousands 
of miles In length and their beneficent effect is seen on every hand. There are large diverting dams 
at Lagrange on the Tuolumne River and at Folsom on the American River. 

Other irrigating plants are in operation in nearly every county of the State, ranging in import- 
ance from the ditch under private ownership in which water is conducted from some small spring 
to a few acres of orchard to the larger but sometimes no more effective systems under joint or corpor- 
ate control. I 

CALIFORNIA WINEl 

In California are the three largest vineyards in the world, the Vina in Tehama County with 
nearly four thousand acres ; the Nadeau in Los Angeles County, containing 2,250 acres, and the 
Natoma Vineyard of 1,900 acres in Sacramento County. 

Grapes are grown in every one of the fifty-seven counties in the State ; nearly fifty counties 
make wine, and in nearly thirty counties wine is made for exportation. 

There are no less than 150,600 acres in vines — ninety per cent of which are of the finer imported 
varieties. 

The wine and brandy shipments for 1898 amounted to 17^205,587 gallons valued at $7i43£ 8 ° I - 

There are three distinct wine districts in California. The Coast Range district, the Sierra 
foothill and Sacramento Valley district and the Southern district. The first excels in white or red 
acid wines, the second produces most excellent dry wines of exquisite bouquet, and the third, while 
it has achieved much success in the past decade, in the production of light wines, excels greatly in 
port and sherry and other sweet and heavy wines. 

Napa is the banner wine-making county, with Sonoma following a close second. From these 
two counties come the most satisfactory dry, red and white table wines. Los Angeles was long 
the leading county in the production and exportation of wines. From this county were sent the 
first California wines known in the East and some choice varieties made from ^thirty-year-old 
vines, found their way into Eastern cellars forty years ago. 
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ON THE USE OF CALIFORNIA FRUITS 

With the general proposition that fruit is one of the most healthful kinds of diet all are in 
accord. There was an old saw~tHat said " Fruit is gold in the morning, silver at noon, and lead at 
night." This is no longer accepted. Good fruit is gold at all times. 

Of fresh fruits, in their season, most people eat freely, and in our own state immense quanti- 
ties 'are consumed. But the transportation of fresh fruits is both hazardous and expensive. 
When, therefore, our .fruits reach the East they are too expensive for general use in the way of 
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diet, and »they become merely a relish. Moreover, fruits for shipment must be plucked some days 
before they are ripe, so as to stand a journey of from twelve to twenty days. Obviously such 
fruit, except in the case of apples, pears and citrus fruits, must be much inferior in flavor to fruit 
well ripened in the sun on the tree. It is often claimed that our fruit is not high flavored, and the 
cause is thus apparent. 

Canned fruit is also expensive and is used only as a relish; still the consumption of our Cured Fruits 
canned fruit is very large. But our cured fruits (dried is a misnomer), gathered when well-ripened, 
properly cured, and well-cooked are something that should constitute an important part of the diet 
of every family. 

Easily and cheaply transported, kept without difficulty even for long periods of time, at prices 
within the reach of all, and last, but not least, both palatable and nutritious, it needs but to become 
better known to come into general and continuous use. 

Cured fruit contains in most cases more sugar than the same fruit when fresh, as during the 
curing process, under the influence of sunlight, sugar-making goes on for several days Analyses 
have shown that most of it, notably prunes, is rich in nitrogenous matter, being almost, if not 
quite, as valuable in this direction as meat procured at the same expenditure. If children, and all 
persons of sedentary habits, could be induced to substitute cured fruit for not less than one-half of 
the meat ordinarily eaten, there is no question that far better health would be both an immediate 
and a permanent result. 

One of the chief reasons that this fruit is not more generally used is that, with but few 
exceptions, people do not know how to cook and prepare it for the table. Poorly, or even indiffer- 
ently cooked it is acceptable neither to the eye nor the palate, but when cooked as it can be, there 
are few persons who do not prefer it to canned fruit, than which it is more digestible and more 
nutritious. 

A chief consideration is this: Our bodies are in some respects like great cities; in both, the 
sewerage system must be kept in good working order or ill health must ensue. There is nothing 
chat tends to keep the two main sewers of the body in better working condition than a generous 
fruit diet, and much of our cured fruit is even better for this purpose than is fresh fruit. 

Fruits are cured in three ways. They may be heated, or partially cooked, immersed in 
sugar syrup, and then sealed so as to exclude the air. In this condition they will keep for a long 
time with little, if any, deterioration. This is denominated canned fruit. 

Both the preparation and transportation of this fruit is somewhat expensive, and the price at 
which it must be sold precludes its use as an article of diet, restricting it to a mere relish, under 
the general name sauce. Immense quantities of canned fruit are put up in California, and the 
sale extends to almost all parts of the civilized world. 

The greater part of the fruit crop of the state is cured by desiccation, the sugar evolved in 
the 'process — fruit sugar — aiding greatly in its preservation. This sugar, in raisins, figs and 
sometimes prunes and other fruits, appears on the outside of the fruit as a kind of covering, or 
within the fruit in granules. This is denominated dried fruit, but this is a misnomer, as the drying 
or desiccation is only one part of the process of curing. 

The preparation of this fruit is not expensive, its transportation is easy, and if properly cared 
for it will keep indefinitely. This is the fruit that should be used as food, not as a mere relish. 
Containing all the nutrition of the ripened fruit, with even a greater amount of sugar, from the 
changes in the starch product in the process of curing, it is both wholesome and nutritious. 

There is often a reeling that the use of this fruit should be relegated to the cheap boarding- 
house. This is a great mistake, for, when it is properly cooked and served, most persons greatly 
prefer it to the best canned or glaced fruit. 

Commercially, this fruit is quoted as evaporated or sun-dried. The former term is used in 
speaking of fruit that has been bleached, and the latter of fruit cured without bleaching. As a 
matter of fact, almost all our fruits, whether bleached or unbleached, are cured by the sun. 

Apricots, apples, cherries, pears, peaches, nectarines, silver prunes and the light-colored plums 
are almost universally bleached before being cured. Prunes, the dark-colored plums and raisins are 
cured without bleaching. It is thus seen that ail are evaporated, and nearly all sun-dried.— Prof. 
Chas. H. Allen in February and March "Sunset." 

CALIFORNIA PRODUCTIONS— 1898 
(TON8 OF 2,000 LBS.) 

TONS TONS 

Barley 100,000 Honey 3,200 

Beans 28,900 Hops 4,070 

Butter 11,840 Ice 50,000 

Canned Goods 39.000 Live Stock 525,000 

Celery 5.000 Nuts 5,732 

Cheese 2,600 Petroleum (crude) 200,000 

Citrus Fruits 180,600 Raisins 47,300 

Corn 25,000 Sugar (beet) 19.000 

Deciduous Fruits 69,750 Vegetables 17,900 

Dried Fruits 76,600 Wheat 9x7,600 

Hides 10,000 Wool 14.030 

Total Tons 2,418,72a 

VALUES 

Eggs $ 6,000,000 

Fisheries (coast and whale) 6,000,000 

Lumber (540,000,000 feet) 8,100.000 

Mineral Productions 28,000,000 

Mineral Water 375,000 

Olive Oil (estimate) 2,500,000 

Wine and Brandy 7,437,801 
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^HE "Ordinary" car is the name of the 
new sixteen-section Pullman Sleeping Cars 
with wide vestibules, double windows, Pintsch 
light, curtains and separate lavatories J> J> 
They are only called "Ordinary" to dis- 
tinguish them (from the Palace Drawing- 
Room Cars and the old Tourist Cars J> J> J> 
They are handsomely finished in pol- 
ished Birchwood with Aluminum fittings and are furnished with 
upholstered seats, tables, mattresses and linen* Regulation Pullman 
Porters care for the cars and the passengers.** J* J* J* J* &£.£.£.£. J.J. 

*** THESE NEW CARS *** 
Run through without change twice a week on personally conducted 

Sunset Excursions 

SAN FRANCISCO and WASHINGTON 

Through El^Paso, San Antonio, Houston, New Orleans and the 

Historic South* 

SEE AGENTS OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY ABOUT THEM 
* * * 
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SOUTHERN 

PACIFIC 

COMPANY 



SHORE LINE 



Los Angeles to 

Sai Francisco, Del Monte, 

Santa Cruz and 

San Jose 

Via Santa Barbara, includes a 
stage ride of sixty miles between 
Santa Barbara and Lompoc, afford- 
ing Marine Views from 100-foot 
diffs and grand mountain scenery* 
Drawing-Room Car Lompoc to San 
Francisco, passes San Luis Obispo, 
Santa Lucia Mountains, Paso Robles 
(Hot Springs), San Jose (Lick Ob- 
servatory), Palo Alto (Stanford 
University) ♦ By connecting trains, 
Dd Monte, Monterey, Pacific Grove 
and Santa Cruz* 

Everyone who wishes to see all of 
California should take a trip over 
this line. Ask any Agent of South- 
cm Pacific Company for new illus- 
trated folder, "Resorts and Attrac- 
tions of the Shore Line." 

Transcontinental round-trip tick- 
ets reading via San Joaquin Valley 
Line can be exchanged for tickets 
▼ia Shore Line at small additional 
cost 



ONE MILE HIGH 



TWO THOUSAND FEET DEEP 



Lake Tahoe. 

From 

San Francisco 

II Hours 

By Rail 

2 Hours 

By Stage. 

Reduced 

Excursion 

Rates 

To 

Tahoe City 

Emerald Bay 

Bijou 

McKinneys 

Tallac 

Glen brook. 



Piney Coves 

Fishing 

Boating 

Shooting 

Riding. 

Grand 

Scenery. 

Complete 

Information 

From 

Any 

Agent 

of 

The 

Southern 

Pacific 

Company 



A GRAND PLACE 

.FOR A VACATION... 



Pacific Mail 

Steamship 

Company 



Dispatch 
Steamers from 
San Fran- 
cisco to 

Mexican 
and Central 
American 
Ports 



on the 8th, 18th & 28th 

of each month, touching at Mazatlan, San 
Bias, Manzanillo, Acapulco, Port Angel, 
Salina Cruz, Tonala, San Benito, Ocas, 
Champerico, San Jose de Guatemala, Aca- 
jutla. La Libertad, La Union, Amapala 
Corinto, San Juan del Sur, Puntarenas 
and Panama. The 

Occidental and Oriental Steamship Co. 
and Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 

maintain a regular service of fast steam- 
ers between San Francisco and Yokohama 
and Hong Kong, calling at Honolulu, Kobe, 
Nagasaki and Shanghai. 

ALL AOCNT8 OF THI 

Southern Pacific Co. 



WILL QUOTE HATES 
AND rUNNIBH TICK- 



Please mention "Sunset* 
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A TEST 



WILL PROVE THE EXCELLENCE 



OF THE... 



Buffet, Smoking and Library Cars 
Double Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars and 
Dining Cars (a la carte) 



RUNNING DAILY ON THE 



SAN FRANCISCO AND 

eHieAGO sPEemL 

A SOLID VESTBULED TRAIN 



Through without change between San Francisco and Chicago 



Leaves San Francisco 6 P. 



SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 

„OGDEN ROUTE 



Ticket Office 613 Market Street 



THROUGH CARS 



Run weekly from San Francisco through Los 
Angeles, El Paso, San Antonio, Hous- 
ton, New Orleans and Louis- 
ville to Cincinnati, 
via 



SUNSET ROUTE 



They are the new six teen-sect ion gas-lighted 

Pullman Ordinary Cars; are in charge of 

a Personal Conductor and in all 

ways furnish the most 

COMFORTABLE atd ECONOMICAL ACCOMMODATIONS 

for a journey 

from the Pacific Coast to points 

reached through the gateways named, or 



TO CINCINNATI 



See Agents of 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 
about them 



Please mention *' Sunset ' 



GOOD THINGS 

In volume one and two of SUNSET were: 
...TRAVEL... 

Mexico 

A Mardi Gras Day 

Yosemite 

Chronicles of a Highway 

New Orleans 

Wawona and Mariposa Big Trees 

...INDUSTRIAL... 

The Raisin Industry of Fresno 

A Pacific Granary 

Southwest Mining Notes 

Food Products of California 

What Constitutes a State 

...Sports... 

Game of Southern Arizona 

Sportsmen's Targets 

An Outing at Eagle Lake, Texas 

From Benson to Bocoachi 

...Stories... 

By Order of the Moon 

Two Lines of Travel 

The Train of True Love 

How the "Five Spot" Broke the 

Record 

And a host of valuable miscellany with over 

three hundred engravings from original 

photographs and drawings 

If you are interested in the development of the 

West and Southwest, subscribe for it. 5 cents 

per copy, 50 cents per year. 

Box 2328 San Francisco 
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ALL 

CALIFORNIA 

TOURISTS 



Should know about the 



Southern Pacific Compan; 



new San Francisco and Los Angeles Limited, a solid wide-vestibuled train made up of day 
coach between San Francisco and Bakersfield, double drawing-room sleeping cars between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles and dining car between San Francisco and Tracy ..... 



THE ONE NIGHT TRAIN 

...Between Sao Francisco and Los Angeies~ 



Lcavcs L08 ANGELES 
Arrives SAN FRANCISCO 
Lcavcs SAN FRANCISCO 
Arrives LOS ANGELES 



7.00 I 

- 9.40 A*j 
8.00 M 

- 7.40 A.l 



MAKING BUT THREE STOPS EN ROUTE 

Only passengers holding sleeping-car tickets are admitted 
to the train, south bound, if destined to points beyond 
Bakersfield ; or north bound at Los Angeles 



No extra fare is charged on this train, but 
only first-class tickets are accepted. 

The number of cars carried is strictly limited, 
therefore secure accommodations early if you 
would travel on ■■ 



"THE OWL' 



G. W. LUCE, Ass't Gen. Pass. Agt., 261 So. Spring St., Los Angeles. 
G. W. FLETCHER, Gen. Agent, 613 Market St., San Francisco. 
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Was Last Month 
Worth Living? 






TIDE 



PflAKE next month so by ♦ j ^TT* IT TP\\ T T? 
EA4J presenting yourself with t ;| ][ || II J / llJf 

a Vacation I THE SUNSET ROUTE 



Your business should get away 
from you, you should get away 
from your business, for a little 
while. A memory of a good 
time is a help throughout the 
year. Recreation means recu- 
peration, and recuperation 
means money in the next 
twelve months. .°. .*. .*. 
If you don f t know when to go, 
consult your business, or your 
employer, or your wife. .*. 
If you don't know where to go 

cAsk any agent of the 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
COMPANY 
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to 



Through 

Oregon 

California 

cArizona 



cfrfew Mexico 

Texas 

Louisiana 



All the products of the temperate 
and semi-tropic zones. 

All growing and as yet incom- 
pletely developed country. 



Do Yom 



New Home 



9 



c%*** 



cAddress for literature 

T. H. GOODMAN, Gen. Pass. Agt, 
Sotfthern Pacific Co. (P.S.) 

San Francisco, Cat 

S. F. B. MORSE, Geo. Pass. Agt 

Southern Pacific Co. (AfL S.) 
New Orleans, La. 

L. J. PARKS, Gen. Pass. Agt 

C H. & S. A. Railway 
Houston, Texas 

C. H. MARKHAM, Gen. Pass. Agt 
Lines in Oregon 

Portland, Oregnon. 
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i y cnair Dcsiae mm in tne notei vestiouie in- 

^-^ tending to meditate on the exceiient 
matutinal meal with which I had begun the day. 
From my youth up it has been impressed upon me, 
more or less forcibly, that a good start is half the 
battle, therefore it was with a sense of duty well 
done that I had just emerged victorious from a 
brisk skirmish with a breakfast such as only San 
Francisco can offer. 

Habit, that "second nature" which shadows us 
life through, forced me to begin with mush covered 
with cream from a San Mateo dairy. The delicate 
speckled trout, fresh from Lake Tahoe's cool 
depths, caused me a passing regret, so beautiful 
was he, but, after the first bonne Douche this senti- 
ment grew gradually less until, gazing contempla- 
tively upon the graceful vertebral column, and re- 
flecting upon the origin of species, I arrived without 
difficulty at the conclusion that this was only an- 
other case of natural selection. 

But this is a digression, as the Irishman remarked 
" afther turrnin' to th' r-roight an* kapin' roight on 
all th' day long, whin Oi should have turned to 
th* r-roight on the other soide av me, bedad." So I 
cannot enlarge on the kidney saute, the tender 
steak from the alfalfa fields of Kern or Fresno 
County, the mountain honey, the bananas and 
pineapples just In from Hawaii, the Vacaville 
peaches, the early grapes of the Sacramento Valley, 
the Mt. Shasta water, and the California poppies 
whose golden, burning sheen has been ever the 
despair and the ambition of every flower painter 
brought under their spell. 

It may be well to remind you that he wished me 
"good morning." In one of those gentle moods 
which forbid repartee I suggested that it was a fine 
day. 

c% Just arrived? I thought so. Got in last night? 
Stopping here, of course. Pretty good place. Up 
from Los Angeles, I s'pose? Been to the N. E. A. 
Convention ? Trotted you around pretty lively in 
the South I presume ? Took you to see Magnolia 
Avenue, and Smiley Heights, and the Mammoth 
Wharf, and Mt. Lowe— yes, I know, they're great, 
but we've got a few things to show in this little 
burg, and, if you like, I'll put you onto the right 
track so that you'll not miss anything." 

I half opened my lips, but sitting up and laying 
his hand with detaining pressure upon my knee, his 
eyes kindling with enthusiasm as the idea grew 
upon him, he exclaimed, " I'll tell you what I'll do 
with you, I'll map you out a trip around San Fran- 
cisco that'll open your eyes." 



engrossed wicn nis suDject ne naa aireaay started 
on his tour, so I submitted passively, lay back in 
my chair and listened. I cannot begin to give all 
the wealth of detail with which he surrounded each 
item on his programme, facts and figures pouring 
forth like water from a new artesian well. But this 
is how it ran : 

First, you must understand the lay of the land. 
Everyone knows that San Francisco is on a peninsu- 
la about six miles across, which, it is said, was once 
the division between the Pacific Ocean and a great 
Inland lake, until ocean and lake joined hands 
through the valley lying between Telegraph Hill 
and Marin County Heights, and opened the way 
for Juan Cabrillo to sail through the Golden Gate 
into the bay of San Francisco, A. D. 1542. 

Starting at the ferry you will naturally admire 
the new Union Depot completed in 1898 at a cost 
of nearly a million dollars. It is buflt of a grayish 
green stone brought from Colusa ,County. The 
grand corridor, extending the whole length of the 
building, is justly called one of the sights of San 
Francisco. Its walls are lined with Tennessee mar- 
ble. The floor is one immense stretch of mosaic, 
with the seal of the State of California in rich colors 
at the head of the center stairway. The simple, al- 
most severe, style of architecture, makes it difficult 
to believe that the corridor is 650 feet from end to 
end. 

In the second story is the fine exhibit of the State 
Board of Trade. Suppose we spend half an hour 
here just to get a hint of what the " Wild West" 
can produce. There is the staple stock-in-trade of 
the kindly gentleman who, passing through the 
train times innumerable, tosses you a solitary peanut 
to whet your appetite, and later, with seductive 
voice, presses his wares upon you, running glibly 
over the whole gamut, from chewing gum to Robert 
Elsmere. These peanuts are shipped in carloads 
from Ventura and Santa Barbara counties all over 
the United States. Here is a giant steed of dried 
prunes from Santa Clara Valley, equaling, sur- 
passing even, the famous prunes of France ; here 
a Ferris wheel of sun-dried apricots, peaches, raisins 
and sundry other fruits. The shelves and stands 
are filled with glass cans of apples, pears, oranges, 
grape-fruit (shaddock) the size of one's head, lemons, 
citrons and bunches of grapes, such as Caleb and 
Joshua, the son of Nun, brought from the promised 
land. 

In the mining section are specimens of ore, gold 
and silver quartz, nuggets, slabs of marble and 
onyx, blocks of granite, Brobdignagian lumps of 
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The Museum, Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. 



coal, rough, uneven masses of bitumen, samples of 
oil from the wells, bits of— but go and see. 

Now to get some idea of the shipping of San 
Francisco, turn to the left as you come out of the 
Depot and stroll down the water front. Vessels 
from Boston, New York and Baltimore ; from Lon- 
don and Liverpool; from Havre and Hamburg; 
from Sydney and Melbourne, colliers from the 
North, Pacific "Liners" from Honolulu, Yokohama 
and Hong Kong, with perhaps a "whale-back" 
from India, all loading and unloading at a pace 
only possible to the 19th century. 

Returning to the depot, look straight up Market 
Street which your compass will tell you runs W S 
W. This is the great aorta of the city. In a general 
sense it is true that, sooner or later, all the streets 
of San Francisco wend their way like tributary 
streams into this great Mississippi. At the other 
end of Market Street rise the Twin Peaks, so 
called from their likeness to each other, though 
this is only tradition and is given for what it is 
worth, no birth records having been kept in those 
days. Still they are the same height (915 ft.), and 
presumably, therefore, about the same age. 

Rising steadily from the water front you may 
walk for ten minutes before you reach the spot 
where, forty years ago, the waters of the bay 
rippled and fell. All that busy section of the city 
below Sansome Street is "made" ground, re- 
claimed from the waters by a tireless energy and 
perseverance comparable only to the beaver. 

One block above stands the famous Palace Ho- 
tel, known probably in every sixteenth of the 
globe (I like to be accurate). Its cost was about 
$7,000,000, and it contains 1010 rooms. The view 
from trie courtyard In the center of the hotel, either 
on the ground floor or from one of the six galleries 



is very fine, the decorations being in cream and 
gold, with a profusion of tropical plants. 

A few steps up Market Street now brings us to 
the corner of Third Street where you will take the 
electric car south to Townsend Street Station, when 
you start on the Palo Alto-Del Monte trip. 

Impelled probably by that curious Influence which 
in every profession seems to draw together com* 
petitors in the same line of work, the three great 
San Francisco morning papers have established 
themselves at the junction of Third and Market 
streets. Each occupies its own building— the 
" Chronicle " of solid pressed brick, with a massive 
clock tower; the "Call" of gray stone, reaching 
up into the clouds 320 feet, with a restaurant on the 
sixteenth story, and the " Examiner" exemplifying 
the decorative style of Spanish architecture, a 
severely plain background relieved by the most 
florid ornamentation around some of the windows. 

Around the next corner on Fourth Street stands 
Pioneer Hall, as its name implies the headquarters 
of the Pioneers of '49, those courageous hearts 
who, undaunted by the terrors of the plains, braved 
the mountain passes, pressed ever on through an 
unknown country, past savage tribes, until they 
reached the shores of the Pacific and laid here the 
foundations of a great State. Truly it may be said 
of them, " there were giants in those days." Here 
is a museum of valuable mineral exhibits with a 
strong historic interest attached to them. 

On Market Street again and we reach the 
Academy of Sciences at 819 (new No. 94}) Market 
Street. This fine building was given to the city by 
the late James Lick, himseif a pioneer. The beauty 
of the marble staircase arrests our attention as we 
go in and prepares us for the wonderful collection 
of minerals, shells, fossils, insects, fishes, birds 
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New Ferry Building, San Francisco. 
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and animals, a veritable Noah's Ark, with 
every order, genus, species and family, 
petrified, fossilized, mounted, stuffed, 
labeled and catalogued, each after his own 
kind. (Query for the next N. E. A. Con- 
vention, should it be "catalogged?") 

We could easily spend the day here and no 
exhaust the treasures of its galleries, but w 
must "Move On." 

Almost next door stands the Parrott Build 
ing, in which the Supreme Court and th 
Emporium hold joint sway, the court bein 
on top— the top floor, I mean. Here yo 
may buy anything that the heart of man (c 
woman) can desire (1 am talking of the Em 
porium now, you understand?) unless you 
purse be light, when you will have to g 
without. But, whether you buy or no, this 
busy mart, thronged from early till late, 
is evidence sufficient to the most casual 
observer of the size and importance of San 
Francisco's trade. 

Lunch taken at one of the exceilent res- 
taurants close by, we will visit the new 
City Hall, and it is worth while walking 
the three blocks to inspect on the way the 
beautiful fountain at the meeting of Turk 
and Mason streets with Market Street, 
presented to the city by the Hon. James 
D. Phelan, now Mayor of San Francis 
for the second time. The slender shaft 
granite, with its handsome capital, ai 
the bronze figure of the California min< 
instinct with life and vigor, were design 
and executed by Douglas Tilden, an arti 
of whom San Francisco is justiy proud. 

Reaching City Hall Square, we pause 
moment to admire the group of stat 
another of Mr. Lick's gifts. Then 
noting the great dome and the poor Goc 
of Liberty perched up there 336 feet 2 
the people whom she is supposed espe< 
to favor, and the two broad wings v 
flank each side of the dome, we pass thr 
the south entrance, and, looking aroun 
stand amazed. The mosaic floor, the bi 
doors, the onyx, the marble, the galleric 
there, one a hundred feet from the flooi 
the other hung in the heart of the dome 
wonderful colored windows,— San Franc 
we doff our hats to you ! 

Now, taking the Post Street cars 
and transferring to Powell Street, I 
could take you across to California 
Street to visit the Hopkins' Art insti- ' 
tute, admission fee 25 cents. This 
magnificent mansion was built in 
1878 by Mr. Mark Hopkins at a cost 
of one million dollars and presented 
to the University of California. 

Art classes are held daily and a - 
concert or organ recital every Thurs- 
day evening. 

In addition to the valuable collec- 
tion of pictures and articles of virtu 
gathered from every 
land by a connois- 
seur the house forms 
in itself a wonderful 
exhibition of various 
woods, ebony, ivory, 
carving, tapestry, 
frescoes and panel 
work. 





Instead of visiting the Institute just now, 
however, we will take a breathing space and 
a Haight or McAllister Street cable car out 
to the world-famous Golden Gate Park. It 
is unnecessary to try to describe this. You 
are bound to see it. If you do not you have- 
not seen San Francisco. But a general direc- 
tion will be useful. Entering at Haight 
Street go steadily forward, keeping the little 

fionds on the right and passing under the 
ittle bridge from whose single span hang 
curious stalactites, until you reach the child- 
ren's play-ground and merry-go-round ; nor 
need you be ashamed to buy two rides for a 
nickel, for here the "children of a larger 
growth "grow young again, and years roll 
off like the burden of sin from Christian's 
back. Here, too, a cup of tea will refresh 
us and send us on rejoicing across the 

§reen sward to the fine statue of Thomas 
tarr-King and the open-air concert audi- 
torium. Crossing the latter and reaching 
the long steel bridge we find the inclosure 
for the deer, elk, gnu and buffalo. With 
hill and dale, with trees and bushes to 
rest under, sand to roll in and a pool of 
water to drink or bathe in, nature has 
provided an ideal spot for these fortunate 
animals, and they thrive under the favor- 
nditions. If you follow the fence 
ou reach the end of the inclosure,. 
will be tempted to do, and then 
the right, a few steps will bring 
the site of the San Francisco Inter- 
tl Exposition, otherwise known as 
iwinter Fair, which, contrary to all 
lent, severely shocked the sensi- 
ities of all self-respecting exposi- 
n promoters by having a balance 
hand when it closed. 

There really seems to have been- 
no excuse for this, every oppor- 
^ tunlty being afforded for coming 
> out with a decent deficit. It was 
allowed to slip by, however. The 
uilding, of Egyptian design, was 
ken down after the Fair was over, 
as deeded to the Park Commission, 
'ith the surplus a most excellent 
im was started, which is constantly- 
increased in size and interest by 
ions and loans. The admission is 
ee, but the door closes at five. By 
iking this route across the Park we 
ave omitted the Aviary and the 
jautiful Conservatory, modeled 
!er the celebrated one in Kew Gar- 
ns, near London. However, we 
List leave those for another time. 
rt us take the California Street 
cars, and looking back from the 
top of the hill see the Prayer 
Book Cross, erected by the late 
philanthropist, George W. 
Childs, in memory of 
the first Prayer 
Book Service? 
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held in California, standing out in bold relief 
against the setting sun. 

On our way back we pass the Hopkins' Institute, 
which we can visit after dinner, if you like ; or, we 
might go to the vesper service at St. Ignatius, the 
Jesuit church, at the corner of Hayes Street and 
Van Ness Avenue, with its two great towers and 
its gorgeous interior ; or, we could go up the avenue 
a few blocks to the Cathedral ; or, take a plunge 
in the Lurline Baths, or a moonlight ride out to the 
Cliff House, and a dip in the Sutro Baths; or, if 
you want to see another part of the city we can 
take the electric cars from Market and Second 
streets, out to the old Spanish Mission Dolores, 
where — but that is another story— 

This was too much ; the spell was broken. 1 
sprang to my feet as the gong sounded. 1 looked 
at my watch ; it was dinner time ! 

44 Look here," I said, 44 Do you realize what you 
have done ? The day is gone. What have you to 
say for yourself?" He opened his mouth, but see- 
ing the slip I had made, I hastened on. " You 
have interested me, and I would not have regretted 
the lost time, but your last remark is unpardonable, 
even if Kipling has been ill. No; don't speak; 
just listen. In the first place, standing In front of 
him to bar the way, and counting on my fingers, I 
have not just arrived from Los Angeles ; I have 
not been to the N. E. A. Convention ; they did not 
trot me around the South. In the second place, I 
have lived in San Francisco fifteen years and know 
every place you mention." I did not add that one- 
half of them I had never seen, because I could go 
any day. " And in the third place, you, who pro- 
fess to be a guide, left out a great many important 
places." The pained look on his face deepened, but 
I steeled my heart. " Not a word about the Seal 
Rocks, a passing reference to the Sutro Baths— 
perhaps the finest in the world,— nothing about the 
Museum or Sutro Heights, with its wonderful 
statuary ; the beautiful Presidio, where thousands 
of our brave defenders are encamped, is passed 
over in contemptuous silence. " He raised his hand 



deprecatingly. 4i The Greek Church, with its 
wonderful basso, on Alta Plaza, and the new St. 
Luke's— beautiful specimen of the Gothic — on Van 
Ness Avenue, are overlooked ; and, as the climax, 
you would let me leave town without making a trip 
to Chinatown." 

He had no defense ; he seemed to be crushed, but, 
as I walked away, he raised his head and said, 
14 I'm sorry about the Mint" I stopped. " The 
Mint?" I said, puzzled, my mind reverting to 
juleps. 4I Yes; the U. S. Mint, Fifth Street, you 
know. I intended to take you there, but the hours 
are 9 to 11.30, and we spent so much time at the 
Academy of Sciences, it was too late, so 1 thought 
we might — " 

I hastened away : he was incorrigible. 



SAN FRANCISCO. 

Imperial Rome on Seven Hills 

Sat, and her greatness from afar 

Was seen by all the world ; 

But in her day the worid itself 

A single hemisphere barely encompassed. 

Imperial San Francisco from her hundred hills 

Looks out upon a field so vast 

That all the glories of the days long gone 

Are overcast, 
And through her ever open gate 
The nations of the earth their treasures bring. 
Fair city of the West, 
Translucent mirror of the Golden State, 
Fit portal of an empire great and free, 

We thee salute ! 

H. T{obt. 'Braden. 



U. S. Mint, San Francisco. 
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In March, 1890, number of SUNSET appeared a 
photograph of Sunset Limited, taken while the 
train was traveling at seventy-nine miles per hour. 
The photograph was taken by Prof. H. J. Bishop, 
of San Antonio, under the personal direction of 
Superintendent Martin, but a captious critic mailed 
a criticism, reproduced in facsimile above, which 
was referred to Superintendent Martin His reply 
speaks for itself : 

EL PASO, June 21, 1899. 

My Dear (Mr. Horsburgh : 

Sunset 
rnote of 
ild be so 
must be 
notive as 
The wind 
the time, 
1 account 
on, great 
5 blown 
picture. 
)r a long 
1st train, 
On this 
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he track 
in every 
in conti- 



nent; it Is ballasted splendidly; laid with new 
seventy-five pound rail, and comparatively 
straight. I selected Engine 753 ? the fastest 
engine we have, for the trial, and notified the 
engineer by wire at Taber to do his level best 
as I wanted to make a special effort to beat all 
previous records. He certainly did well, for I 
can conscientiously say that I never saw a 
train move faster in my life. The speed esti- 
mate is very nearly correct because I timed 
it between two given points and then calcu- 
lated the speed in miles per hour. 

I have had some experience with fast trains, 
and should be somewhat of an expert on the 
proposition. I held a position with the New 
York Central in the early 70's, and was called 
upon in 1875 to accompany Mr. W. H. Van- 
derbiit and some friends on a trip over the 
Canada Southern to act as a sort of pilot. The 
Vanderbilts had made a bid on the property 
and were about to take charge and make it a 
\>art of the Michigan Central, which they ulti- 
mately did. We made the run from Ft. Erie 
to St Thomas (the road did not run to the 
Falls at that time), 109 miles, in in minutes, 
which at that time was considered very fast. 
The greatest speed attained at any time was 
between Hagarsville and Waterford, which 
was covered at the rate of 71 miles per hour. 
This was a phenomenal performance for an 
engine of a quarter of a century ago. Bishop 
Potter, who is, I think, still living, was a 
member of the party. 

Since that time I have made several tests 
of speed and have frequently made 74 miles an 
hour for short distances on this division on 
straight track and down grades, but the War- 
wick test was the only occasion where I have 
succeeded in exceeding this. 

I suppose you remember Bill Nye's story 
about his traveling through Georgia, and of 
his putting up for the night at the cabin of one 
of the crackers. When breakfast was an- 
nounced in the morning Mr. Nye was Invited to 
a seat at the table, upon which was placed tin 

f)lates and cups, corn dodger, and in the center a 
arge bowl which apparently contained gravy. 
Mr. Nye requested that the gravy be passed to 
him, which request was regarded by the family 
in amazement; upon his repeating the request 
the old man cast his eyes up at the nine-foot shot- 
gun to see if it was in place and ready for use 
in case it developed that they had a madman to 
deal with. About this time the eldest boy, who 
had been to town a couple of times and was con- 
sidered by the rest of the family as being quite a 
man of the world, said : " 'Fore God, Pop, I believe 
he means the sop." The boy has evidently 
advanced a step higher in the stage of moral and 
intellectual development, as I think I recognized 
his handwriting in the address on the Georgia Cen- 
tral envelope inclosed, and I suggest that you 
invite him out to look over a first-class line where 
high speed is the regulation standard, and great 
speed not an uncommon occurrence. 
Yours truly, 

W. H. Martin, Superintendent. 



It would take a person, counting at the rate of 
fifty trees a minute for ten hours a day every day, 
more than two months to count the fruit trees in 
Riverside County. The total number as shown 
by the Horticultural Commissioners' Report is 
19,223,165. 
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An Evening in Chinatown. 



We planned an Oriental expedition. 

On the hilltop in San Francisco after the sun has 
sunk in the Pacific, you realize the exaltation of 
your position. You are above the city— and you 
feel above it. The cable car goes clanging noisily 
on its way, crawling up this steep hill or sliding 
down yon declivity. We look down upon a sea of 
darkness dotted with stars. 

Stately mansions half hidden in the darkness 
surround us on Nob Hill, yet within easy pitch be- 
low us lies the far East. The Occident and the 
Orient, centuries apart, are yet within stone's 
throw of each other. 

We go down. A guide, acquainted with the 
marks and deeps of this transplanted bit of the 
Flowery Kingdom, takes us in tow at so much per 
head. 

Chinatown can be visited thoroughly in three 
hours, we are assured, yet in the same breath our 
guide admits that he has been there five years con- 
ducting exploring parties and does not know it all. 
Strange admission for a guide ! 

The shops are passed by hastily. If money is to 
be spent visit them by daylight. Here are silks of 
all qualities utilized in a hundred different ways, 
fanciful carvings of wood and ivory and such table 
ware as is most capitivatingto the eye and destruc- 
tive to the purse. 

It is 9 o'clock, yet the butcher shops and vege- 
table stalls are very busy. It is market time in 
Chinatown. The Chinese are great flesh eaters, 
and are especially fond of pork and fish and various 
kinds of dried meats. I say various kinds because 
-no one seems to know just what it all is. Ducks 
and other poultry are famous delicacies, while a cer- 
tain fish from home waters, and some other im- 
portations, appeal to the taste of the epicure. 

Our way lies up a narrow alley. We are assured 
that about the narrow court wherein we stand live 
five hundred human beings. This is the abode of 
the ragpickers and other wretches, who seek the 
means whereby they live from the leavings of the 
better-to-do, after the last meal at midnight. We 
pass in the darkness over rickety platforms with 
still more rickety railings. Still, nothing breaks. 
There are at the best but little square dirty win- 
dows that can admit harldy any light, were there 
any to admit, and the doors are closed. One opens 
and a head shaved back to the crown center, a head 
with a yellow parchment face, and grinning lips, 
with black eyes, and queue bound tightly back, is 
thrust out for a moment and then quickly vanishes. 
Police raids in Chinatown are not unknown ; and 
fan-tan is tabooed. We must be careful of the 
morals of these ignorant heathen, upon whom our 
customs and civilization have had about as much 
effect as a shipload of sugar might have on the 
salt water of the ocean. High buildings with nar- 
row alleys and little courts, wooden porches and 
shaky balustrades, a network, intricate and un- 
mapped, of getting from this place to that ; stairs 
and series of stairs, that lead down into the earth 
or up to a third story, with evidences of crowded 
occupation everywhere,— such is Chinatown. A 
merchant's stall, encroaching on the sidewalk, is 
pointed out to us ; above him swings the box-like 
prison he calls home at night. Within this, when 
the day's work is over, he crawls with the aid of a 
stepladder,— parasite on the side of the building. 
Recently, we are advised, he has become ambitious 
and economical, and has taken in a lodger, two of 
them hanging together in the narrow box during 
resting time. 

Your disciple of Confucius does not believe in 



beards. A clean face, and forehead that extends 
back to the crown,— that is his ideal of manly 
beauty. So you see barber shops everywhere, 
and Chinese barbers in their loosely flowing gar- 
ments deftly working away at the faces of their 
fellow men. Their queues are objects of especial 
pride. And thereby hangs a tale, for tradition has it 
that the almond eye and the drawn appearance 
of a Chinese face is due largely to the tightly 
queued manner in which their hair is cared for. 

The different Chinese companies have many 
Joss houses or temples, any of which is worthy of 
a visit. Our guide piloted us to the finest,— a gas- 
lighted building with marble steps, and open front 
in the second story, said to have cost a hundred 
thousand dollars. The second floor is the place of 
worship, and here is exemplified Chinese religion 
and Chinese superstition. It is full of quaint and 
wonderful carvings. If there is anything that the 
Chinese have not reproduced from one piece of 
wood, somebody has been remiss in not calling at- 
tention to it. Sandal wood is their favorite. Out 
of it they carve their gods, their historical scenes, 
their triumphs and their festivals, and even their an- 
cestors. They have sandal wood to burn, too ; the 
great Chinese odor is that of burning sandal 
wood,— it is everywhere present in Chinatown, an 
incense to the gods and a disinfectant for the dev- 
otee. Huge bowls are here and there in the Joss 
house. The fates have not been kind, and you desire 
the favor of some god, new or oid ; for mind gods 
grow in China, and sometimes after a man is dead 
a cycle or so the devotion of his friends and their 
descendants succeed in making a deity out of him. 
Or, perhaps, you are in great favor and desire to 
show your appreciation. In either case, buy sandal 
wood and burn it You purchase packages of the 
long, slender stems of familiar *'punk," and, placing 
them upright in the white ashes in a bowl, light 
them. You buy honor and burn it,— this is pleas- 
ing to the gods. In a year or so the bowl will be 
filled, and it is necessary then to take it to the sea- 
shore and scatter Its contents to the four winds. 

We learned that the gods in this particular temple 
were a busy lot. A great deal of noise is required 
to attract their attention. A wire cage is pointed 
out to us ; herein the worshiper who wants some 
Inattentive deity's immediate attention throws in a 
bunch of firecrackers, thereby serving a double 
purpose, for not only is a god caiied hither, but 
as well the devils are scared away. There is noth- 
ing like noise to please an idol or scare a devil. I 
have that on the authority of our guide, who is ac- 
quainted with the entire lot,— good and bad. The 
curtains and carvings are of great interest, and the 
eternal fires in front of the " chief idols " are dilated 
upon. A private prayer place is pointed out, where 
a worshiper who does not care to await his turn, or 
who desires a personal audience with the powers 
above, may worship at his pleasure upon payment 
of so much per year. A bell and a striker are near 
at hand wherewith to announce his presence. Over 
on the other side among several deities we are at- 
tracted by an image of a shepherd with tears of 
blood running down his face. He is a god, made 
so because he is a pattern of filial love and duty. He 
was accused of a crime once upon a time, a few thou- 
sand or hundred thousand years ago — our guide who 
is pretty exact with his figures and dates forgetting 
which,— and, while he was away meditating over 
the accusation, the law meted out justice to him by 
executing his aged father and mother. He returned 
after awhile and someone else was convicted of the 
crime, but the shepherd never, overcame, his jtrlef 
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at the loss of his parents, and finally died of sor- 
row. And now he is become a god. and is a con- 
stant reminder of the obligations that we owe the 
bones of our ancestors. 

We examine some more bells, the fine curtains 
and carvings— our guide has a cost price for each 
at the end of his tongue, rarely less than a thou- 
sand dollars, — gaze at the sacred doors through 
which goes the New Year's procession, the time of 
year when joy reigns; everyone settles his accounts 
and there is feasting and firecrackers,— the devils 
being put completely to rout. As we go out we 
note the names inscribed on the wall of those who 
have offered sacrifices of value, and we stop a 
moment to have our fortune told. Sticks are 
shaken in a cup until one falls out. Its number is 
looked up in the " Book of Fates." but the record 
being in Chinese we go away without knowledge 
of the hereafter, though we buy sandal wood of 
the Chinese attendant, who, did we show any 
anxiety, would translate our fortune for us. We 
are convinced now, however, that our guide is no 
better Chinese scholar than he professes to be. 

At last we are underground. At a table a party 
are playing dominoes after their hard day's work. 
They pay no attention to us, but the chap who is 
building a fire — it is in a fireplace, too— for the 
midnight meal, stops splitting kindling long enough 
to answer some questions. We note that his couch 
is over the coal bin and perceive the reason for his 
somber hue. Your true Chinaman believes in 
shaving, but not in bathing, in long finger nails, 
but not in white collars. We go down narrow 
steps along narrow hallways, a place of dens, and 
every little den the home of several Chinamen. 
Gas is extensively used and the flame from a jet 
flickers dangerously near the torn paper with which 
the board partitions are pasted. What an oppor- 
tunity for a holocaust 1 Yet somehow Chinatown 
does not burn down. My friend John says that 
sandal-wood odor is enough to discourage any 
conflagration. 

At the end of a long hall we find a Chinese 
doctor like a spider in his parlor. Curious 
anatomical drawings decorate the walls. He has 
not much room and possibly business is not good, 
yet he is certainly ready to demonstrate by diagram 
what is the matter with the patient; and judging 
from pictures on the wall he has had the care of 
some terrible cases. We pass on lest something 
happen so that our internal organs get disarranged 
like those of his specimens. 

The opium dens are not attractive. Squalor is 
everywhere in evidence. Roseate must be the 
dreams that will make up for surroundings so 
dreary. The opium slave with whom we talk 
proves surprisingly intelligent. He is a native 
son, born in Sacramento, is well educated and an 
excellent interpreter, but a siave of opium. He 
languidly scrapes up the opium paste from the box, 
revolves it in the flame of the little lamp until it is 
melted, spreads it over the broad bowl of his pipe, 
places that in the flame and lying back draws a few 
deep breaths of smoke. He talks to us without 
much show of interest, but with intelligence ; he is 
just becoming sleepy. The opium is not first class, 
he *ays, but Tie is too poor to afford the best ; and 
it is noted that he saves the scrapings from his pipe. 
Each pipe load represents some five cents, he in- 
forms us. He shrugs his shoulders at our remarks 
about the dissipation — it makes life pleasant when 
otherwise it would be otherwise ; is it not a cheap 
way of buying surcease of trouble? Morphine- 
using — oh, no! that is different; it means degra- 
dation and pain. 

Passing hastily by many other features of China- 
town, we are introduced into the household of an 



intelligent family. The mother is a small-footed 
woman, who has met with hard times, her husband 
having lost both money and standing. The 
children are bright and intelligent and not beggars, 
while the mother and the second wife are sewing 
very industriously. Though poor, the head of the 
family has three wives and four children. They 
are merry and seemingly contented; a quarter 
slipped in the hand of one of the children is an 
expected courtesy. 

Chinatown has some fine restaurants, airy, well- 
furnished apartments, scrupulously clean, where 
one may get an oriental meal that is truly and 
wholly of the East. There is no noise and the 
service is excellent,— few American restaurants 
are as inviting in appearance. We are shown here 
a partnership safe,— a monument to the ingenuity 
and the matter-of-fact simplicity of the Chinese 
character. There are several partners interested in 
this particular restaurant, but nothing can be done 
without a full attendance of the Board of Directors. 
The iron safe in the corner that contains the books 
and valuables has a padlock for each partner, and 
each lock has a different key. The safe cannot be 
opened unless all of the partners are present with 
their keys. Some merchants are banqueting in the 
largest and most brilliantly lighted apartment The 
meal began at eight o'clock and now at eleven p. m. . 
is not yet near conclusion. It is four hours in 
length — this particular style of banquet,— and you 
are expected to eat with tolerable steadiness. Hear- 
ing this you do not wonder that this is no 
democratic affair, but costs fifteen dollars per plate. 

Our journey ends at the theater. We go in the 
backway, through the wonderfully dressed crowd 
of actors in the wings, and take seats on the stage. 
The performance, which began four or five hours 
ago, is evidently a popular one. The house is full 
of soberly clad Chinamen, their yellow faces 
turned upward, full of calm interest. They appear 
to us as a crowd of rising full moons, peeping over 
one another's shoulders. 

The performance is an historical drama with the 
time set some six centuries back. There is no 
scenery; imagination and the gorgeous costumes 
of the actors must supply such details. But there 
is a fine frenzied eye, rolling unutterably, a violence 
of gesticulation, a pouring forth in falsetto voices 
of fervid oratory, that no melodramatic one-night 
American troupe couid ever hope to equal. Pea- 
cock feathers, banners, gorgeous robes and capes, 
and many kinds of weapons, are impressively 
present. There are no actresses, but female im- 
personators play the persecuted heroine or the 
designing adventuress, as the case may be. There is 
a great deal of poetry and sarcastic prose apparent,— 
it is hard to fathom farther, chiefly on account 
of the band. After all, the overpowering impression 
that you carry away from the Chinese theater is 
of the band. Just as you are getting interested 
and eagerly awaiting the denouement, that discord- 
ant concatenation of terrific noises drives you under 
cover. It emphasizes the points of the hero; it 
accentuates the foiling of the villain, and when 
there is nothing else going on you may count on 
the one-stringed fiddle. Yet of all things in China- 
town, curious and wonderful, to us the most in- 
teresting was that same Chinese theater. 

The Scene Shifter. 



California is seven hundred and seventy-five 
miles long and four hundred miles broad. Do the 
people of California know that?— really know that ? 
It is quite evident that the people of the East do 
not. Digitized by VjvJOvLv^ 
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A Horseback Ride in the Mountains. 



At three o'clock in the morning the gray pony, 
Charlie, and sedate old Bill were saddled and our 
two adventurers sallied forth in the semi-dawn. 

There is nothing more delightful than an early 
morning ride in midsummer in California, when 
the air is soft and cool and all things lie stiii and 
quiet under the faint light of the dawn, the outlines 
of the great dark mountains almost lost in the half- 
shadow that enshrouds them. One feels that it is 
necessary to move slowly and lightly that the 
sleeping world may not be awakened. 

Soon, however, with the apprehension of the 
largeness of the quiet space of a California day- 
break, mountain hemmed, comes a sense of freedom 
and exhilaration. The ponies snuff the air and 
glance eagerly along the white road that leads to 
the mountains. The riders draw deep breaths and 
loosen rein and the still shadowy landscape seems 
to glide away beneath the feet. They are flying 
down the highway : it is enough to be alive if one 
can quaff the morning air and move. Only 
thoughts of the long mountain climb cause the 
rein to be drawn. 

The streaks of red have given way to a broad 
wave of light when in good time the foothills are 
reached. There is light overhead, and roundabout 
and underfoot objects are assuming individuality. 
The travelers pause for refreshments. Charlie, an 
ambitious pony with the great knowledge of few 
years, observes to old Bill: " Talk of your alloyed 
nectar! Give me the clear, cold, sparkling mountain 
water with a pine tree trunk for a schooner. There's 
elixir for you!" Bill, a picture of personified 
patience, makes no reply. His nose is on touching 
terms of intimacy with the earth and his left hind 



foot is lifted in a resigned manner. He 
has climbed mountain roads before. The 
younger pony, an optimist and unacquainted 
with mountains, plants himself firmly and 
squarely and switches his tail vigorously. 
He has theories of his own concerning moun- 
tains,— as we all have until we have once 
reached the summit and beheid the earth 
at our feet. 

A big flaring hat, a gay flannel shirt, 
blue overalls, a cartridge belt with a pistol 
ostentatiously stuck in a rear pocket,— these 
are the outward and visible signs of an 
otherwise mild-mannered and meek cow- 
boy. The other half of the cavalcade is dis- 
guised by an immense sun-bonnet and a 
riding habit. 

The road onward is also upward. It 
leads through a beautiful canyon, of lights 
and shadows, of bold promontories and of 
sliding wails with oaks and pines clinging 
desperately to the unstable granite. A 
merry mountain stream leaps singing over 
gray and white boulders down among the 
bending aiders, flinging spray at you, or 
in deep meditation flowing darkly along 
some towering granite wall. The little tor- 
rent does not interfere with the road which 
crosses and recrosses it at every turn. The 
white line of the road is in bold contrast 
with the brown and green of the mountain 
walls. The canyon and its music is left 
behind. It is getting up in the world now, 
and the road back and forth scars the broad 
brow of the mountain. It is tantalizing to 
look upward and see but a short distance 
above the carved way along the mountain 
side that the road in its serpentine danc- 
ing is so long in reaching. But the hours 
and the road go on together. The pine forest 
grows in dignity and area, the road makes its last 
turn and the summit is accomplished. The younger 
pony draws a long breath,— he has now a story 
worth telling. There is a twinkle in old Bill's 
eye. 

Looking footward and beyond the eye finds a 
lovely picture. Directly below is the great slope 
intersected apparently by seven separate roads, all 
windings of the same highway. Farther down are 
the brush-covered hills ; then in abrupt contrast 
appears the deep green of orchards of oranges, 
apricots and peaches, rimming the valiey at the 
foothills. These give way to white wheat fields, 
with gardens and ranches here and there. In the 
center of the broad valley before us is the county 
town, half hidden in its green forest; beyond a 
river with its broad bed of glistening sand flows 
lazily. More green — another fruit belt — and the 
picture fades away in low rolling hills, a hazy pur- 
ple in the distance. It is a picture that no artist 
but Nature could paint,— a picture worth a week of 
climbing. 

But the reverie is abruptly broken by the appear- 
ance of no less than such an unpoetical object as a 
donkey,— a long-eared factotum of a miner, with 
mind deep in philosophical contemplation and slow 
feet seeking easy places. Thereupon the younger 
pony finds there is a caper ieft in him uncut, much 
to his surprise, and begins backing down the road 
with his Inexperienced rider. Alas for the vanity 
of equine wishes ! No excuse can be logically ac- 
cepted for taking the back track when two equally 
good are present for going ahead. The disciple 
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of equanimity has hardly time to gaze in mild sur- 
prise at the antics of the pony, when from below 
two long-eared philosophers appear. The pony 
makes one final dust-raising protest and then sur- 
renders, a victim of circumstances. 

The road now leads along the rounded summit, 
and the journey is in the sky with vault of heaven 
reaching on two sides far below to the narrowed 
circle of earth. The way, hard and smooth, is 
among giant pines holding themselves erect as if 
aware of their prominence— indeed you may see 
them with the naked eye from the floor of the val- 
ley fifteen miles away— and beautiful ferns line the 



roadside. It is up and down gentle inclines with 
splendid views everywhere, for there is no obscur- 
ing underbrush, now In the shadows of the great 
trees, now in the bright sunlight 

A little later an odd creation in logs appears, 
something that those who have read Frank R- 
Stockton*s romance will at once recognize as 
Squirrel Inn, for this resort is the embodiment of 
Stockton's delightful conceit. 

A brisk gallop in the bracing air, a ringing cheer, 
a little brown cabin amid the trees, an appetizing 
odor of breakfast, and the ride is over. 

Clara T>. K$lUr. 



Food Products of California. 

Edited by Trqf. Chas. H. tAllen. 

On the Use of California Fruits. 

FOURTH PAPER. 



Chsrrus. Every year more and more cherries 
are cured for table use. Many are pitted, cured 
and pressed In boxes; but more are cured with 
the pits In them. These are far the best, as 
the cooked pit gives the peculiar cherry flavor that 
all like. 

Cherries should be thoroughly washed and 
soaked from twelve to thirty-six hours. By this 
time they will have almost regained their original 
shape and size. Use sugar freely in the water in 
which they are soaked. They are now ready to 
cook. They should simmer, not boil, for several 
hours until quite tender. The time required is de- 
termined by the kind and ripeness of the fruit. 

Turn off the juice, add a little more sugar, boii 
down to a syrup, and pour it back over the fruit. 

If they have not been boiled the fruit will shrink 
very little, being almost like fresh-cooked cherries. 
A dish of these, smothered in cream, is fit for the 
gods, and may be eaten without fear of indigestion 
even by mortals, for it is a peculiarity of California 
cherries that they do not change cream or milk 
into curd, as the eastern cherrv is prone to do. For 
fruit cake, buns or fruit puddings the pitted fruit 
may be preferable, but it will lack the cherry flavor. 

Prunes. Of course, in quantity of the output, 
the prune heads the list of California fruits, and it 
is, perhaps, the best fruit to use as a food. Chemi- 
cal analysis shows our prunes to be rich in nutri- 
tion, and at the ordinary price at which they are 
sold they are a cheap article of food. They should 
be eaten not by the small sauce dish full but by the 
saucer full. 

There are several varieties, but they may be 
classified as three, which are typical. First, the one 
chiefly grown, the so-called French or California 
prune. This comprises more than nine-tenths of the 
output. In France the larger sizes are cooked and 
then partial lv desiccated, being used largely as a 
confection. But few are prepared in this way in 
California. 

Here they are dipped in a boiling lye preparation, 
to diminish the thickness of the skin and make it 
tender, thoroughly rinsed, and then cured by being 
spread in the sun a day or two, and then stacked 
where the air can pass around and through them 
until the free moisture has evaporated. 

They are then put into bins to sweat and get 
their color. Then they are dipped again in boiling 
water, containing a little salt, and carried to the 
packing or boxing room. This last dipping destroys 



any eggs that may have been deposited on the 
skins and prevents their getting wormy. 

These prunes are graded, the boxes or sacks be- 
ing marked forty to fifty, fifty to sixty, etc., to ioo 
to no— meaning by this that these figures repre- 
sent the number to the pound. For family use, 
sixty to seventy, or seventy to eighty, are the best 

Of this type there are the imperial, running very 
large, from twenty to forty, and several other en- 
tirely sweet varieties. They are almost too sweet 
for the average palate, and many add a little claret 
to them after they are cooked. 

Of the Robe de Sargent type there are the German, 
the Fallenberg, and some others, rich in sugar, but 
having a slight acidity that adds piquancy to the 
flavor. Of these the Robe de Sargent is best, 
and to most palates it is more acceptable than the 
sweeter prunes of the other type. These prunes 
are all black, although an effort was made to boom 
a so-called "Ruby prune" a few years ago. These 
were black prunes partly bleached, and inferior in 
flavor to the unbleached prune. 

The Silver prune is the only light-colored prune 
that is raised in any quantity. It is large, meaty, 
and as a food prune stands at the head of the list. 
The market for this prune has been greatly Injured 
by the fact that unprincipled dealers have for a few 
years been selling egg plums for Silver prunes. 

The cured egg plum is intensely sour, and it has 
nowhere near the nutritive value of the Silver 
prune. This prune is but slightly acid, and its ex- 
cellence brought it at one time into great favor— a 
favor that it will soon regain. 

Prunes of all varieties need to be prepared for 
cooking in the manner already described. Use 
sugar liberally in the soaking water that it may 
strike into the prune. The Silver prune requires at 
least twenty-four hours' soaking. Now simmer 
until the fruit is tender. Take one out and try the 
skin between the thumb and finger. It should 
break easily. 

If well cooked the prunes are now unbroken, yet 
soft, and have a most excellent flavor. The liquor 
is as clear as wine. This should now be boiled 
down about two to one and turned back on the 
fruit. The Siiver prune may have to be boiled to 
make it entirely tender, but this will not break it up 
and make it mushy. Prunes cooked in this way 
have three strong recommendations : they are pal- 
atable, they are very digestible, even in a weak 
stomach, and they are nutritious. 
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Chronicles of a Highway. 



El Nuevo Camino Real. 



Seventh Paper. 



MISSION SAN JUAN BAUTISTA. 

THIRTY-NINE miles northerly from Monterey, 
on line of travel made historical by the Fathers, 
is an umbrageous railway station called Sar- 
gent's ; from this, by stage, is a short run to city 
of San Juan, and Mission San Juan Bautista. 

This Mission, predestined to signal success, was 
founded in seventeen hundred ninety-seven, and as 
was fitting, on St John's Day, June twenty-fourth. 

President Lasuen officiated, assisted by fathers 
CataJa and Martiarena ; the location of the best, 
on soil singularly productive and well watered, with 
twenty-three tribes of Indians in the vicinity. They 
called the place Pepeloutchom, but the fathers 
repudiated any such heathen designation, and made 
it Christian, under title of San Benito. Provis- 
ional buildings of temporary character had been 
prepared, and mission work proper was immediately 
entered upon; the first baptism was on July 
eleventh, and at the close of the year the number 
had reached eighty-five. 

June thirteenth, eighteen hundred and three, the 
corner-stone of a church was laid, destined to en- 
dure while centuries pass. The fathers met with 
noble success in their work ; not to press details 
needlessly it may be sufficient to say the church 
membership culminated at twelve hundred forty- 
eight in eighteen hundred twenty-three ; and the 
mission records give the names and baptismal 
dates of forty-one hundred souls. 

June twenty-third, nine years after laying the 
corner-stone, the completed church was dedicated 
with impressive ceremonies. 

Six years later, however, a new altar having been 
constructed, no one was found competent toeive it 
the finishing touch of brush and pigments. Search 
was made for an American, " they are ambidextrous, 
mayhap such a one can complete the altar." The 
choice fell on Thomas W. Doak; unskilled and 
diffident, he prayed that he might be excused but 
was not ; and then, with relays of paint pots and 
brushes manfully sought to realize the artistic 
visions of the fathers ; the while, surrounded by a 
dense crowd of interested spectators, who proffered 
unsought advice. 

In desperation, he " painted in " and " painted 
out " a swarm of dusky youngsters giving vocifer- 
ous counsel, crude as it was, to all appearance, not 
without value to the artist. 

The prayerful fathers looked on,* until conquered 
by despair, one of them said: " I had hoped that 
the Yankee might succeed by the help of God and 
the muchackos." Those by whom and for whom 
" the altar of incense " was erected, enjoyed its 
bounties, heard from it the "glad tidings, 1 ' and a 
great multitude of them profited by the message ; 
they are gone, no remnant yet remains ; but their 
church is for your inspection ; for your admiration 
the memory of the faithful men who ministered in 
it. Any who have not made leisurely contemplative 
visit to Mission San Juan Bautista, should do so. 

MISSION SANTA CRUZ. 

Pioneer Juan Crespi, the tireless, visited Santa 
Cruz October seventeenth, seventeen hundred 
sixty-nine, but twenty years had come and gone 
before the anticipated mission was founded. The 



location is of singular beauty on the northern horn 
of crescent coast line that marks the inland thrust 
of Monterey Bay, with city named after the bay 
forty miles southerly, on the other horn. 

The situation, elevated and of far-reaching sight- 
liness, the blue waters of the bay teeming with 
piscine wealth at the front; and for background 
the highlands and marvelous forestry of Santa Cruz 
mountain range. 

With approval of President Lasuen, who had 
made personal inspection, on the twenty-fifth of 
September, seventeen hundred ninety-one, Fathers 
Lopez and Sala founded the mission of Santa Cruz. 
The official report says, " large numbers of natives, 
large and small, and of both sexes, were in attend- 
ance, and expressed extravagant delight In the cer- 
emonials." In three months, eighty-four, and at 
the end of next twelve months, two hundred twenty- 
four, had been enrolled. The membership at Santa 
Cruz was never large at any one time ; the highest 
having been tvt hundred twenty-three, but the 
aggregates were large and included all the 
heathen." Decadence fell upon this mission, as in 
turn It did upon all others from exhaustion of gen- 
tile material ; the Indians either dead or converted. 

An interesting church building was completed 
and dedicated May tenth, seventeen hundred ninety- 
four ; but it was not of enduring material, or a pile 
likely to become historic. Its site only remains, the 
reward of search ; but a drawing or painting of it 
is extant ; while its truthfulness is probable, this 
cannot be safely affirmed. 

MISSION SANTA CLARA, VIRGIN. 

To reach this mission, as to reach almost the en- 
tire list of them, railway must now be taken, in- 
stead of the narrow-gauge pathway of the fathers. 
From Santa Cruz, it is by narrow-gauge rail, 
thirty-six miles through the fern-draped dells of 
that romantic mountain range. This interesting 
mission, out of which when its first purpose had 
been attained was evolved so much of educational 
culture, was founded January twefth, seventeen 
hundred seventy-seven on Guadalupe River in a 
broad and fruitful valley. The founding celebrant 
was Father Tomas, assisted by Jose Murguia, to 
whose pastoral care it was assigned. 

The very numerous natives in this vicinity called 
themselves Tares (said to signify men), and the 
location itself, Thamien. 

Originally, to the Spaniards, the surrounding 
country was known as San Bernardino; and as 
such is designated in early records; but Santa 
Clara could have no divided realm, and saintly San 
Bernardino betook him to Southern California 
where he was not less needed, the valley becoming 
and remaining Santa Clara. The site is nearly ap- 
proached by an arm of San Francisco Bay, and by 
three lines of Southern Pacific Company's raiis is 
connected with the metropolis, the distance, less 
than fifty miles. 

The founding party was warmly welcomed by 
the gentiles, who proceeded to appropriate and 
carry away everything in sight ; even to extent of 
driving off, slaughtering and feasting upon the 
scanty herds ; and, so it happened, the first law 
Christian civilization imparted to them was the 
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fundamental one of "meum et tuum." The les- 
son made indelible as need was, by gunshot and 
thrust of pike. 

Many things of value had been brought to them 
by these missionaries, but " community of goods " 
was by no means one of them. 

In this respect there was gentile disappointment, 
and marked indisposition to accept intangible, spir- 
itual, in lieu of visibie, temporal wealth. To these 
children of Esau, under pressure of hunger, our 
fat bullocks outweighed the entire spiritual patri- 
mony of Rome. No converts were made for several 
months, but in May of the founding year an epi- 
demic caused the death of a great number of chil- 
dren ; in sympathetic attention to and bestowal of 
baptismal rites upon these the mission works began, 
its first twelve months' record ending with sixty- 
seven baptisms and twenty-five burials. 

November nineteenth, seventeen hundred eighty- 
one, the apostolic Serra laid the corner-stone of a 
church, subsequently dedicated by him on Sunday, 
May fifteenth, three years later. 

In solemn form the dedication was to Santa 
Clara de Asis, Virgin, abbess and matriarch, of her 
most famous religion. At the time, it was the best 
church in California. The dedicatory joys were 
tear-stained with sorrow for the loss of its priest, 
Father Murguia, who died four days previously 
and was entombed within the walls his archi- 
tectural genius had planned, and the labor of his 
masonic hands had helped to raise. A few years 
later was consecrated a grand high altar, an im- 
portation from Mexico. 

The work of the mission was successful, but no 
human hands could stop the fatal tide that was 
sweeping these confiding waifs from time into 
eternity. 

At beautiful, bountiful, sanitary Santa Clara, as 
at all other points in California, whether missions, 
puebios or rancherias, the attainable records show 
that with native races the deaths exceeded the 
births, not by narrow margins that left room for 
hope, but by margins of hopeless breadth, that 
pointed to the early extinction. 

For thirty years the worshipping congregation 
exceeded tweive hundred ; and in eighteen hundred 
and twenty-seven was fourteen hundred and sixty- 
four. Whose imagination can be restrained from 
running riot in contemplation of such a throng of 
God's pagan rescued children, feeling their blind 
way toward light : dimly seeing divine truths, "men 
as trees walking." 

The numerical worth of the mission may be 
crowded into statement, that its baptisms were 
eighty-six hundred forty and burials sixty-nine 
hundred and fifty. The present fine church and the 
famous educational institution are outgrowths of 
the earlier seed-time, and will give large rewards to 
visit. 

MISSION SAN JOSE. 

This mission is on broad-gauge railway line via 
Niles, a short ride, or longer walk from a station 
named lrvington. This station is fourteen miles 
from San Jose and thirty-four from San Francisco. 
The location, a moderate foothill elevation, buttress- 
ing the higher reaches that include Mount Hamilton 
in their culmination. The founding was on Trinity 
Sunday, June eleventh, seventeen hundred ninety- 
seven by the ceiebrant, Father Lasuen. He, and 
those who assisted, had made an early morning 
march of eighteen miles from Mission Santa Clara, 
and report of that fact and details of the august 
ceremonies, fails not to say: "We signified the 
completion of the founding by exploding om pound 
of powder; " thisdone, in the smoke of it, priests, 
attendants and soldiers, cheerfully added another 
eighteen miles to this more than Sabbath day's 



journey, by return march to Santa Claran hospi- 
tality, where food and lodging could be had that 
were unattainable on the mission site of San Jose 

The rewards of labor were more immediate at this 
mission than at many others. At the close of the 
year the neophytes numbered thirty-three. 

Thirty-four years later, the congregation culmi- 
nated in eighteen hundred sixty-six souls, to the un- 
speakable joy of the fathers who had rescued them 
from savagery; the baptisms, sixty-seven hundred 
thirty-seven, whom the fathers reckoned " brands 
from the burning," and aias ! the deaths, fifty-one 
hundred and nine. 

Father Duran, in reporting the mortality, says, 
" they are fragile as glass," so many dying before 
he had heard of their sickness, and thereby failing 
of " last rites of the church." He had appointed 
five boys to patrol the Mission grounds, inspect alt 
dwellings, and report the sick, so he could visit 
them before the fatal moment; and in evidence of 
thoroughness adds, "any one of them who fails 
of duty, Is well flogged." 

The mission situation was attractive then, and 
not less so now; in the midst of rounded hills, 

grass covered and of great fertility, a floral plain in 
le foreground, shimmer of San Francisco Bay in 
the middie distance, and far away westward, the 
San Marino Range, that stays the ocean's tide. 

The mission buildings are in ruins, and within 
them, enshrined the ashes of those who labored 
lovingly in this field, obedient to command. 

Wm. B. May. 



IN THE REDWOODS. 

All these green branches overhead 
Are harps whereon the wind has played 

For ages its unending psalm. 
The low, perpetual murmur of those tops 
One moment Into silence drops. 

Then rises full upon the calm. 

And with the meshes of the leaves 
The busy-fingered sunshine weaves 

Strange shifting arabesques of shade. 
While through the hush and thrill that hold the noon 
1 hear the crickets chirp their tune 

With small, strange voices, shrill but glad. 

All thy weak creatures. Nature, share 
The deep content of earth and air. 

Each one doth bear a thankful heart ; 
1 can no glad unfailing anthems bring 
For all my heart goes hungering,— 

Unsatisfied. I stand apart. 

Oh, teach my Inmost soul to heed 
The lessons that approach Its need 

Till I grow strong beneath my pain ; 
I would thy sweet and gentle ministry 
May not be lost, but fall on me 

As on dry sands fall the rain. 

1 scorn myself that 1 can be 
Forever shamed by bird and bee 

Whose tiny hearts thy joy hath seized. 
Oh ! grant me of thine own great strength a share. 
That If I lose not 1 may bear 

My deep heart- hunger unappeased. 

Oh give me vision swift to trace 
Deep meaning in thy lines of grace 

And perfect fitness in thy ways, 
That 1 may count my little loss and gain 
As trifles which to heed were vain 

In thy vast choir of Joy and praise. 
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Santa Catalina. 

The festive summer season for which this island is 
famous is now fairly started. Each incoming steamer 
brings fresh crowds of campers, and tents are spring- 
ing up in every available spot of ground. The outlook 
is that this will be the liveliest season known here. 

The famous ^fishing tournament is now well under 
way, and the anglers are out early and late, striving 
to land the heaviest fish of each class, and thus capture 
some of the numerous prizes offered. The latter are 
handsome and costly, and range from spools of cutty- 
hunk line to $100 rods and reels. There are many 
gold medals, also valuable trophies, offered, and atten- 
tion is attracted from far and wide by the novelty of 
this tournament. 

The aquarium, the only one of its kind on the coast, 
is about completed. In fact many of the tanks are 
already stocked with fine specimens of the finny tribe, 
with which these waters abound. For variety and 
numbers of sea creatures the island of Catalina is not 
excelled, and the fact that the aquarium is under the 
supervision of the eminent scientist, Prof. C F. 
Holder, insure* its success. 

Catalina will become a station, to which students 
of the life of the sea will flock, to study the habits 
of its denizens direct from nature. 

Golf at Catalina is one of its greatest attractions, in 
that the island links are the most sporty as well as 
picturesque natural links in the country. A most 
successful three days' tournament has recently been 
held, and was attended by large crowds from over 

the water. 

• 

Col. R. A. Eddy of the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
recently fought a tuna two hours and thirty minutes, 
successfully landing htm. It weighed 117 pounds, 
thus entitling the Colonel to membership in the 
"Tuna Club," which requires an angler to land a tuna 
of not less than 100 pounds before he can be elected. 
Other catches of this most famous of all game fishes 
are, viz, F. V. Rider, 153 pounds (record this season), 
two hours and 40 minutes; W. Burnham, 108 pounds, 
in 11 minutes; E. I*. Doran, 131 pounds, in 32 minutes; 
Prof. C. F. Holder, 07 pounds (first of season caught) 
in 42 minutes; F. S. Gerrish, 98 pounds. Yellowtail, 
jewfish, barracuda now biting in great numbers. 



CORONADO. 

Marquise and Vicomte d'Oyley of Paris have been at 
Hotel del Coronado for some time past. They are 
enjoying their stay immensely. 

Minnie Palmer, the well-known actress, is at 
Coronado, where she will remain until it is time for 
her to go to San Francisco, to get ready for her engage- 
ment of July 9th in that city. 

Baron Bismarck, son of Herbert, and grandson of the 
great Prince Bismarck, accompanied by Baron Cor- 
nelius von Heyl. have been delighted guests at Hotel 
del Coronado, of late. 

TJ. Sebree, U. S. N., was a noted arrival at Coronado 
this week. 

Madame Helen Modjeska, Count Bozenta and Mrs. 
Ralph Modjeska, of Chicago, were among last month's 
guests at Hotel del Coronado. Madame Modjeska 
looks exceedingly well. Early in August she will re- 
turn to the hotel preparatory to the commencement of 
the coming season. Clinton Stuart, the New York 
playwright, who has written a most acceptable version 
of Marie Antoinette for Madame Modjeska and John 
E. Kellerd, who will be the leading man this season 
in the Modjeska company, will also be at the hotel. 

Yachting seems to possess decided attractions for 
San Franciscans sojourning at Hotel del Coronado. 



Among well-knownCalifornians, recent sojourners at 
Hotel del Coronado, may be noted Mr. and Mrs. J. D 
Spreckels and family, Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Preston, Miss. 
Preston, Mrs. Orvill Pratt, Orvill Pratt, Mrs. C. F. 
Mullins, Miss Mullins, Mr. and Mrs. Raphael Peixotto 
and family, Missjessia Davis, Mr. and Mrs. James D. 
Bailey, Miss Bailey, Mrs. Ehrmann and family, Miss 
Sachs. Mrs. Seinsheimer, Walter Turnbull, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Deanham, Mrs. Sands W. Forman, Mits 
Forman, of San Francisco, also Mr. and Mrs. W. G 
Nevin, son and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Mossin, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Porter, Hugh Porter, Mrs. Dunn, 
Mr. and Mrs Walter Newhall, Mr. and Mrs. Granville 
MacGowan, M. L. Graff, Kaspare Cohn and family, A. 
Haas and family, of Los Angeles, C. M. Daggett, Miss 
Daggett, Miss Gertrude Markham, Mrs. Geo. H. Max- 
well and daughter, of Pasadena, and others. 

Judge Knickerbocker of Chicago is at Coronado, for 
a brief stay. 

A. B. Gomez Casseres of Jamaica, who has been at 
Coronado for some time, is making a trip to Santa 
Barbara, but is to return to Coronado to spend the 
coming winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rabbeth and W. Esmond Rabbeth of 
Boston will go shortly to San Francisco and other 
northern points, before returning to Hotel del Coro- 
nado for the summer season. 

Prpf. Henry A. Ward of Rochester is at Coronado. 
He is well known as the owner of many valuable 
collections, being interested in museums in the United 
States. 



Santa Monica. 

Frank A. Miller, proprietor Arcadia Hotel, has been 
very fortunate in securing the services of Mr. Lexis 
Bjornson as assistant Mr. Bjornson has a national 
hotel reputation, has twice toured the earth, vocalizes 
in seven languages, and is an all-round hotel man. 
Miss Minerva Greene, chief clerk, is also very accom- 
plished in the art of entertaining, and her business 
methods are a model that many a hotel office would do 
well to copy. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. McCullough spent their honeymoon 
at the Arcadia. Mr. McCullough is Armour & Co's 
Southern California manager. 

Lieut Rudolph Miner and wife, and W. G. Wood- 
ward, have been stopping at the Arcadia. Both Lieut. 
Miner and Mr. Woodward find Santa Monica a de- 
lightful change from Cuban War experience. 

The grillroom at the Arcadia has been enlarged by 
an annex. The tables are now so arranged all diners 
may see the ocean, the waves apparently coming to 
your very feet. 

Among recent arrivals at the Arcadia are : Mr. and 
Mrs. Holliday, Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Jones, Mrs. W. A. 
Barker, Miss Chancelor, Miss Lewis, Miss Helen 
Fairchild, Miss Lila Fairchild, John D. Mott, Chas. 
Henderson. Horace Henderson, W. G. Chancelor, Ray 
Fairchild, John F. Fay, Jr. Among arrivals July 1st 
are Lieut R. H. Miner and wife, H. J. Woollacott 
and family, L. Baruch and family, of Los Angeles, all 
for season ; W. C. Woodard, New York ; J. F. Cosby, 
Los Angeles; F. S McCullough and wife (bride); Mrsl 
Lowther, 2 children and maid, Liverpool, Eng. ; J. B. 
Roby, Detroit, Mich., regular guest ; J. R. Newberry 
and wife, Los Angeles, for June, July* and August ; H. 
L. Pitkington and wife, Mrs. John Nichols, Mrs. Al- 
fred Wilson, St. Paul, Minn. ; Hon. E. M. Ross and 
wife, Los Angeles ; Mr. and Mrs. Robt. T. Jones and 
daughter, for season ; James P. Burns, Dr. F. R. Cun- 
ningham, Los Angeles, for July ; Capt. E. E. Robinson,. 
London, Eng. ; Geo. Todd. Los Angeles ; Mrs. A. C* 
Hovey, New York ; H. L. Hovey, Los Angeles. 
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California as a Summer Resort. 

Every year when the chill autumn winds begin 
to strip the maple of its crimson and its gold, a 
stream of those who justly dread the rigors of an 
Eastern winter flows westward to the Pacific. 

And regularly as spring comes round again, and 
at the time when California is looking at her best; 
the visitors begin to travel East once more. Why ? 
For diverse reasons, but, principally because they 
have received an incorrect impression of California. 

In the days of '49 and for many years California 
was known as "the land of gold." The whole 
State was looked upon as a sort of big mining 
camp, and if a man spoke of coming West he was 
at once asked if he intended to stake out a claim. 
The reason for this is not far to seek. Gold was a 
word which appealed most strongly to men's 
minds. In the dazzling halo that surrounded it, 
they lost sight of those other possibilities of de- 
velopment which, more than any gold mine, have 
made California what she is to-day. 

In the matter of climate the same thing has 
happened. People everywhere, Californians even, 
have been so busy extolling the wonderful climate 
of California during the winter months, that the 
rest of the year has been almost overlooked. 

No one depreciates the value of gold ; no one 
questions the mildness of a California winter, but 
let us not look at things through a distorted lens. 

One need not be very old to remember the time 
when a man would listen interestedly to a descrip- 
tion of California until the subject of climate was 
broached, when he would break into a laugh and 
say: "Oh, you Californians sell your climate by 
the yard." Yet, so far as the sale of property is 
concerned, whether for residence or agriculture, 
there is in this jest a vital truth. We have, in 
California, a winter and a summer climate so 
excellent, so far superior to any other brand, that 
it naturally forms a very essential part of every 
contract of sale and purchase. 

With what object does one seek a Summer 
Resort? For rest, for change, for health, for sport. 
Are you worn with the strain of a long winter's 
work ? Where can you find a more restful, a more 
homelike place than Del Monte on the Bay of 
Monterey ? 

Are you looking for something new, an entire 
change of scene? Here is a State where a few 
hours' journey will take you from the heart of a 
great city to the solitude of a forest or the quiet of 
a mountain lake. 

Your health is bad ? Then rest and change will 
be important factors in your recoverv. The bracing 
air of San Francisco, of Pacific Grove or Santa 
Cruz, of Santa Barbara or San Diego, should put 
new life into your frame. The balrav air of the 
San Bernardino Range, of the Santa Cruz Moun- 



tains and of the Mt. Shasta region, laden with the 
sweet scent of pines will bring you strength and 
healing even as you sleep, if the trouble be one 
which baths will cure, you have a choice of 117 
mineral springs of all varieties of composition and 
temperature. 

For the sportsman California is indeed a happy 
hunting ground. The fisherman may try his 
strength against a jewfish or a yellowtail at Santa 
Catalina; he may inveigle the trout from Lake 
Tahoe, or with rod and line he can whip the streams 
at Boca or at Dunsmuir, and through the limpid 
water see the fish rise swiftly to the surface and 
snatch greedily at the dainty fly only to find that 
life to the unwary is a delusion and a snare. 

The larger hotels throughout the State have all 
added excellent golf links to the list of their attrac- 
tions, while tennis courts abound, and the California 
Lawn Tennis Association holds frequent tourna- 
ments. The country clubs of Burlingame, of 
Montecito, near Santa Barbara, and of Pasadena, 
afford headquarters where the man with the gun 
may obtain reliable information regarding the sport 
nearest to his heart, and where the lover of horses, 
and the polo player may meet others of his kind. 

The yachtsman is in his element in California, 
with the bays of San Francisco and San Diego, the 
long reach of the Santa Barbara Channel and the 
broad Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers. No 
fear has he of finding himself becalmed many hours' 
sail away from his boathouse, for during the 
summer the trade winds blowing off the Pacific 
insure a delightful cruise and a speedy return at 
pleasure. 

Much could be said on this important subject, but 
our object now is merely to direct attention to it as 
a matter of interest to yourself and to invite you to 
peruse the articles appearing in this magazine from 
month to month upon the various resorts. 

Let it suffice, therefore, simply to set down here 
in sober earnest, without exaggeration, and for the 
careful thought of all who read, that, as a summer 
resort, as a State of resorts, California offers 
attractions more varied, more numerous than any 
other, and at a cost within the reach of all. 



ADVERTISING IN SUNSET. 

SUNSET in the first year of its existence declined 
. to accept advertising, it being felt that its publica- 
tion was to some extent an experiment. 

The reception that the magazine has met, both at 
home among citizens interested in the advancement 
of the Coast, and in the East and Europe, where it 
is chiefly circulated, has made its future certain. 

SUNSET is not published as a money-making 
magazine, but solely in support of its creed : " Pub- 
licity for the advantages and attractions of the 
Western Empire." 

It is realized, however, that if our Eastern read- 
ers are to gain the knowledge they must have con- 
cerning a colony, resort, or any business, they 
must be placed in contact with whom they can 
"talk business." 

SUNSET is prepared to accept advertising leading 
to this end. For further particulars address Busi- 
ness Manager, SUNSET, Box 2328, San Francisco, 
California. 

" Wayside Notes Along the Sunset Route " and 
" California South of Tehachapi " are two beauti- 
fully illustrated books just from the press. The 
first uniquely illustrated with an original kineto- 
scope marginal design describes every point worthy 
of note along the Sunset Route ; the latter is com- 
prehensive of Southern California. Copies may 
be had for the asking. g j tiZ ed by Vj 
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Field Notes. 



The National Educational Association of the 
United States and Canada is in session in Califor- 
nia. Behold ! A little more than a month (should 
you not tarry a bit longer?) the National Educa- 
tional Association of California will be in the 
United States and Canada. 



Field notes are not by a bird— not these kind, at 
least, otherwise respectable contemporaries in 
opposition notwithstanding. That really has no 
connection however with the subject under consid- 
eration, the publication of certain verses written 
by the Cat while waiting for the Mouse. The 
editor is a charitable man— let us take advantage 
of him: 



spend their energy in aiding in a solution of the 
problem instead of in inefficient kicking at history, 
which is not altered thereby, will result in good to 
all concerned— who are left to be benefited. Let us 
have a little less criticism, gentlemen, and a little 
more co-operation, and there wiil be fewer graves in 
both America and the Philippines at the ending. 

The Surveyor. 



What Time Dobs The Train Go? 

Said an Elephant to an Airship that was flapping through the sky. 

And the ear of that grave Elephant was drooping very drearily, 

"For many years I've wondered, yes, I've wondered, wondered 

why 
I am a slave of rocky highways and am not allowed to fly." 
To this that high-flown Airship made the following reply, 
And that ancient, earth-soiled Elephant was listening very 
wearily: 

•" You may keep on wondering, wondering, bat wings it is not 
bringing. 
When from early dawn to dark you might be flying, flying 
merrily, 

Train of Air the globe encircling— hear the bell, it's rhythmic 
ringing? 

Train of Air. the oceans linking— see the lantern circles swing- 
ing? 
Get ye gone and buy a sleeper," said that Airship e'er so 
cheerily. 



From New Richard's Poor Almanac, I have gath- 
ered, without the kind consent of the author, certain 
proverbs which are published without comment for 
fear of making a bad matter worse : 

Competition is the life of trade and the death of competitors. 

All the world loves a lover except the other fellow. 

Why give the devil his due?— he has only a debit side to his 
ledger. 

It's a long lane that has no tollgate. 

There Is little use in locking the door after a man is elected to 
office. 

A bird In the hand Is worth two In the bush if you have no salt. 

It's a sick wind that blows nobody away In Wisconsin. 

A fool and his money soon take in a third partner. 

Truth crushed to earth will rise again if It has any encourage- 
ment. 

Uneasy lies the tongue that owns a crown. 

To err is human ; to admit It. divine. 

Any railroad is the shortest way home. 



The human races in Manila continue to attract 
considerable attention, though being on familiar 
ground the followers of Aguinaido continue to come 
out ahead. Whatever differing opinions the good 
people of the United States may hold concerning 
our twenty million dollar investment, it is pretty 
certain that we wiil continue to hold the Philip- 
pines. We won't do it because it is right and just 
altogether, nor because it would be wrong to let go, 
but because having " made our dare " and drawn 
a line for somebody to cross, there is human nature 
4n us to stand by our plans until we bring some 
good end into being from them. To retire would be to 
admit defeat and would leave some quarreling victors 
to be taken into camp by some European power. 
So we will continue to send generals and soldiers 
to the Philippines and bring them back again, and 
to make plans and to modify them, until at last the 
intelligence of our wisest men who are willing to 



/ 

Pictures Speak Louder Than Words. 

Once in awhile a ticket agent, or his assistant, or 
the chap who is attending to the dater while he is 
off on his centennial vacation, makes a mistake in 
a rate. He does not do it carelessly, nor because 
he does not know his business, but simpiy to show 
that he is engaged in work that requires not only 
the highest degree of patience and considerable 
knowledge, but also a very painstaking attention to 
details. In recognition of the troubles that a ticket 
agent has to contend with, usually not only his 
own line but connecting roads as well, relieve him 
of a shortage resulting from a bona fide error. 

A short time ago an agent of the M., K. & T., a 
busy man with many details to look after, made a 
mistake in a rate to California. General Passenger 
Agent Barker of that line, in taking up the subject 
of relief from a consequent shortage, asked for an 
explanation of the mistake. Now, as every one 
knows, there is no one more eloquent than a rail- 
road ticket agent So Mr. Barker received a 
prompt repiy— but not in words. In asking the 
Southern Pacific Company to join in relieving the 
agent, Mr. Barker attached "all correspondence." 
It is reproduced above. It is perhaps needless to 
say that the agent received the desired relief. 



O Always the minimum rate, always the maxi- 

O mum in comfort and reliable service, if tickets 

O are purchased from agents of the Southern 

O Pacific Company. Digitized by LjOO< 
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Mary sv Me, Cal : A new power station In California.— The 
Yuba Electric Power Company of Marysviile, Cal. , Is construct- 
ing an additional electric power station with a capacity of about 
5,000 horse power. There will be about eight miles of flume, and 
the new plant will be located about eight miles from the one now 
In operation. One thousand kilowatt generating units will be 
used, each consisting of a water-wheel and a Stanley two-phase 
generator. The firm of Hunt. Benjamin & Meredith, San Fran- 
cisco. Is engaged In the engineer work for the new Installation. 
At least 10,000 horse power can be developed, In time, at the new 
site. 

Madera, Cal.: A new smelter, capacity 100 tons ore daily. Is in 
course of erection here. Pay roll will be about $6,000 per month. 
Peach and grape crop will be heavy. 

Monterey, Mexico : A gigantic company hat been organized with 
ten million dollars capital to erect an Iron foundry and manufac- 
turing plant in Monterey. The principal products will be pig Iron, 
steel rails and merchantable iron of all kinds. About six millions 
are subscribed by Monterey and New York and four millions In 
the City of Mexico. The principal supporters In Monterey are 
Miguel Ferrara and Patricio Milmo's Sons. 

Santa Ana, Cal.: Santa Ana's sewer system has been completed 
and the cost of construction has been fully paid, and out of the 
sum voted for the work there remains $9,959.63. That sum. prop- 
erly expended, will pay for developing all the additional water that 
will be required here for the next ten years, meter or no meter.— 
Santa Ana Blade. 



Oxnard, Cal.: 
Is being organized. 
Courier. 



The Bank of Oxnard, with a capital of Sso.ooo. 
H. Anlauf Is the prime mover. — Oxnard 



El Paso, Tex.: J. F. Smith, chief engineer of the Rio Grande. 
Sierra Madre and Pacific Railway, which now connects El Paso 
with the Mormon colonies of Mexico. 175 miles distant, at Casas 
Grande, will organise two surveying parties immediately to stake 
out the road for a narrow-gauge extension of the present railway 
from Casas Grande to the part of the rich timber and mineral re- 
gions of the Sierra Madre known as the Yaqul gold fields. The 
new line will be about eighty miles In length and end at 
Cuchuipa. 

San Pedro, Cal.: San Pedro is going to have another fish can- 
nery. S. W. Waring, who has had extensive experience In the 
business, has succeeded In Interesting a number of San Francisco 
capitalists, and It is reported that already over $60,000 has been 
subscribed toward the new enterprise. In addition to the salting 
and pickling department, an effort will be made to receive regular 
shipments of turtles from the Mexican coast. The new cannery 
Is expected to be in operation by September 1st. 

Eugene, Or.: The Booth-Kelly Lumber Company will erect a 
sawmill near this town preparatory to engaging In extensive lum- 
ber operations. 

Visalia, Cal.: The Mount Whitney Power Company begins 
this month the delivery of electric power to Vlsalla, Lindsay, 
Tulare and Porterville. 

The Vlsalla Water Company are putting In three miles of six- 
Inch main. 

The Vlsalla Board of Trade has taken active steps to develop 
the wonderful resort country In the mountains— Its "back 
country-" A party will make a tour of the mountains this month 
with a view to the improvement of the mountain roads to Kings 
River Canyon, Mineral King and other points. 

Tulare, Cal: An asbestos mine has recently been developed 
In Tulare County, Cal.. and Eastern manufacturers have offered 
$75 a ton for all the asbestos the mine will furnish. 

Tucson, Ari%.: The Tucson Water Company has just finished 
putting In quite an addition to their present water system. The 
extension consists of a new eighty-foot stand pipe and very 
complete pumping plant ; most of the pipe lines have been re- 
placed with heavv cast-Iron pipe. This addition has cost them 
about $65,000. The city has succeeded in getting a sixty-day 
option on the entire system for $110,000. Bonds will probably be 
Issued and plant purchased. 

San Bernardino, Cal.: The Brooking Lumber and Box Com- 
pany are commencing work In earnest to Improve their new hold- 
ings. One feature of the work is to be a narrow-gauge railroad 
from three to five miles in length on the mountain, which will be 
at once built. For this purpose the management has engaged 
Timothy Sullivan, one of the best section men on the Santa Fe. 
who will have charge of the construction. A force of men will at 
once be taken up to begin work. and. as the rolling stock Is 
ordered and on the way here, the road will no doubt be In running 
order this summer. This will aid making times good In this sec- 
tion. Another good feature of the mountain Improvement this 
summer Is the new Bear Valley Road, which will make It a pleas- 
ure ride to visit that resort Instead of a tedious journey as at 
present. — San Bernardino Sun. 



A Plea of Guilty.— "Are you the defendant In this case V 
"No, suh;" answered the mild-eyed prisoner "1 has 1 

lawyer hired to do de fendin.' I'se de man dat done stole A 

ahtlcles." 

If It Hadn't Been Sunday.—" Had It not been the SabtwH 
day," said a Perthshire preacher to an elder, between Dm 

Kreachln's. " 1 would just have asked ye how hay was seltiai 
1 Perth on Friday." 

" Well, sir," said the elder, " had it no been the day It Is I wad 
jest hae tell't ye It was gaun at a shlllin the stane." 

" Indeed 1 Well, had It been Monday Instead of the Sabbath 1 
would have told ye I had some to sell. 

" Umpth. aye. ou aye. slrt And had It been Monday as ye 
say. then I wad jest hae tell't ye I would gie ye the market price 
for It." 

The elder's carts were at the manse early on Monday morning. 
and the preacher's haystack vanished like a highland mist. 

" By gracious I " exclaimed Brassey, when he saw a picture of 
a ilctor bearing fasces. " I didn't know golf was as old as that.". 

The equine with his noisy foot 

Now takes the rear of course— 
The motor-riding world has put 

The cart before the horse.— L. A. W. Bulletin. 

" Do you mean to tell me that the members of our legislature 
will be ruled at the bidding of any one man ? " 

" Well." said Senator Sorghum, "they're getting rather par- 
ticular. 1 must admit that the man's got to bid pretty liberal."— 
Washington Star. 

" Had a funny experience this morning. Got on a Fifth Avenue 
stage and found I had only a two-dollar bill in my pocket." 

"Well? 1 ' 

" Gave It to the driver and he asked me which horse I wanted." 
— Yale Record. 

July is a poor month for jokes. It is all Fourth and so- forth, 
and the humorous editor of the Sunset has, with the rest of the 
funny men, laid away his scissors and gone to the mountains for 
a much-needed rest. He will return as soon as the magazine's 
readers have recuperated. The outlook for the future, however. 
Is as promising as a weather prophet. The Peace Congress has 
not yet broken up In a row. the horseless carriage Is stf II produc- 
tive of horse laughs, and the elusive Filipino Is good for smites 
and smiles, though he be a villain still. 

A young women of Sheffield came Into a fortune, purchased a 
country house, and played the role of chatelaine according to her 
new-born Ideas. Entertaining some old friends In several ways. 
she showed them about the place. Including the poultry yard. 
" What beautiful chickens ! " said one visitor. " Yes." responded 
the hostess, Indifferently, " they are all prize birds." " Do they 
lay every day ? " "Of course they could," said the young lady. 
" but then, you know, In our position It Is not necessary for them 
to do so." 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was walking down State Street, 
Boston, when one of those thick-skinned Individuals, born with- 
out any sense of fitness, came up. and slapping him on the back, 
exclaimed : " Hello. Oliver, old boy, how are you ? " The cele- 
brated author turned and surveyed him from head to foot, bet 
made no reply. " What, don't vou know me." cried the brainless 
boor. "I do not remember you," answered Dr. Holmes. " but your 
manner Is distinctly familiar." 

" Yes." said No. 8x0. as he went back to his cell, after playing 
trombone in the Sunday morning concert at San Quenttn-on-tne- 
Bay. " a feller wots bin In th' biz as long's I have knows a Httle 
about human nature, but th' best judges git surprised sometimes. 
Few years ago. 1 dlsremember just when, but It was 'bout 'lectioe 
time, I'd been watching a house for about a week for th' folks te 
all be out together. So one night the cook was out. an' the fam- 
ily 'd gone to th' theayter. so In I went an' made straight fer th' 
burer. I pulled open the drawer an' shoved mv hand down, an* 
was rakin' the things over pretty lively fer wot I wanted, when f 
heered a click, and a hull lot 0' them Incandescent lamps (they 
wos noo.then) lit up, an' I raised me head an' looked right Inter 
th* bar* I av a six-shooter, and there was the feller lean In' his el- 
bow on the top of th' burer, an' polnttn' his Iron right at me. 
• Anythln* you want? * he says In a pleasant sort o' way. * I'm 
hungry, an 1 1 want somethln' f eat.' I says. * That where you 
look fer It when you're hungry. 1 he says agin, smllln'. I knew 
I was up aglnst It then, so I didn't answer. ' Come on,' he says, 
an' then he takes me down Into th' kitchen an' makes me eat pump- 
kin' pie th't I didn't want, 'til I was nigh busted, an' then Instld 0' 
han din' me over to the perlice. says he. ' Now, my boy, git oat 
but the nex' time I pull the trigger.' I tell you he was the whitest 
I ever met. an' the first time I make a good raise, an' things git 
too warm fer me to keep It, I'm goln' to drop It In his garden. I 
surely will." 
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How'd you like to 



Talk about your business to every agent of the Southern Pacific 
Company throughout the world, all the year round? 

Talk about your business to prominent citizens of eastern cities 
every month? 

Place your advertisement in every large public library, university 
and academy in the United States every month? 

Talk to ticket agents of the railways of the United States — new 
people every month? 

Keep before the general and assistant general passenger agents, 
traveling and general agents of all railways in the United States? 

Take advantage of the thoroughly organized and systematic 
advertising facilities of the Southern Pacific Company? 

Reach the people who are coming west? 

Reach the people who control and direct travel? 

Reach the homeseekers and tourists? 

Reach prospective patrons without waste circulation? 



YOU CAN 



DO ALL THIS CHEAPLY AND ii 



EITECTIVELY WITH. 



SUNSET" 



For advertising rates and complete information write to 



Do not confuse " Sunset " with railway 
guides, travel gazettes and similar pub- 
lications scattered on trains, in hotels 
and station houses. Two-thirds of 
"Sunset's" circulation eoes to indivi- 
dual addresses by U. 5. Mail. One- 
third is carefully placed by salaried 
agents. 



Business Manager, Sunset, Box 2328 
San Francisco, Cat. 
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The Most Magnificent Hotel.... 

Its emlrMMat MnMy CtlfonlM 



■» eve* **«..* n. The Most Expansive Landscape ||) All AhWiCd 



The Most Superb flowers., 



No Tour of America is Complete 
Without a Visit to Del Monte.... 

One hundred and twenty-six acres of cultivated ground and almost the whole of the 
peninsula of Monterey for a playground. Not the least of the surprises at Del Monte 
is the degree of perfectness or that which closely approaches perfection which the 
most reasonable charge enables you to enjoy. Some special rates are being made 
for the months of November, December and January. 

For further Information address GCOrQC SctlOIICWdld Manager, Monterey, California 
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New Publications 

Q 

THE passenger department of the Southern Pacific Company has issued, for 
the season of 1899, beautiful and instructive literature descriptive of the 
resorts, products and industries of the states traversed by their lines and has printed 
new editions of standard publications in fresh and attractive form* A partial 
list is given below, jtjtjtjtjtjtjtjtjtjtjljljtjiji 



California, South of Tehachapl, is a 68-page book- 
let, descriptive of Southern California; profusely illustrated; 
contains map; list of family and tourist hotels in Los Ange- 
les; itineraries of the favorite excursions, and table of single 
and round trip rates to all points in Southern California 
reached by the Southern Pacific Company. Obtainable 
from Agents of the Southern Pacific Company in Southern 
California, free, or from the General Passenger Agent by 
enclosing two cents postage. 

Hawaiian Islands— A 12-page folder containing out- 
line map of the expanded United States, rates, steamship 
sailings, and a few facts concerning the resources and 
scenic features of the Islands. Not encyclopedic but just 
what you need to know tersely stated. Will be furnished 
free by any Agent of the Southern Pacific Company. 

Resorts and Attractions of the Coast Line— A 
handsomely Illustrated folder descriptive of the features 
along the line of the new through route between Los 



Angeles and San Francisco, now nearing completion, 6a 
pages. The old missions, the hot springs, charming Del 
Monte, and a chain of lovely seaside resorts are all included 
in this publication. Will be furnished free by any Agent of 
the Southern Pacific Company. 

Indexed Map of California, size 23x38, folded to 
convenient pocket form. Shows all railway lines, lakes, 
rivers, cities, towns, counties, and principal mountain peaks 
in the State. Contains also late and reliable information 
concerning resources, industries, and products with concise 
statistical tables. Invaluable to every traveler In Califor- 
nia. Will be furnished free by any Agent of the Southern 
Pacific Company. 

Shasta Resorts tells the story of the beautiful sum- 
mer resorts which cluster around the base of Mt Shasta. 
Profusely illustrated with half-tone engravings from original 
photographs. 64 pages. Will be furnished free by any 
Agent of the Southern Pacific Company. 



...OTHER FOLDERS... 

In addition to the above, the following named folders, descriptive of the resorts indicated 
by their titles and containing information regarding rates, routes, and train time from principal 
centers, are in the hands of all agents for free distribution. 

Yosemlte Lake Tahoe The Geysers and Lake County Mineral Springs Pacific Grove 
and Monterey Bay Resorts Bartlett Springs Yaqulna Bay 
and Newport (Oregon) 

The following named publications will be sent to any address on receipt of stamps as indi- 
cated by prefix letter. For publications prefixed "A" send six cents; for those prefixed "B" send 
two cents. Address General Passenger Agent, Southern Pacific Company, San Francisco, Cal. 



B-A Del Monte Souvenir, descriptive of the beauties 
of Hotel Del Monte. An artistic pamphlet of about thirty- 
two pages, with exquisitely embellished text. Illustrated with 
the daintiest of half-tones. 

a -Through Storyland to Sunset Seas. Over 
two hundred pages. An interesting story of a trip from New 
Orleans to Portland, Oregon. Abounds in beautiful illustra- 
tions and faithfully portrays the varying scenes and historic 
features of the route. Elegantly printed, with copious margi- 
nal notes, it Is a work of distinct literary and artistic merit. 

A-Resources of Orefton. Prepared by the £tate 
Board of Agriculture. A book of statistical information 
treating upon Oregon as a whole and by counties. 900 pages. 

B-The Battle of Castle Crafts, by Joaquin Miller, 
sixteen pages, is a thrilling narrative of a battle between the 
Indians and pioneers, which occurred in the early days 
near where the famous mountain resort on the Shasta Route, 
Castle Crags, is now located. A number of beautiful 
half-tone engravings embellish the pages. 



B-Vamos a Mexico is a graphic portrayal of the 
characteristics of our sister republic to the south, and the 
cities along the line traversed by the Sunset- Eagle Pass 
Route to the capital city. It contains a portrait of Presi- 
dent Diaz and numerous half-tone engravings of typical 
scenes. 

B-The Sportsman at Del Monte is the title of a 
book affording accurate Information as to the possibilities 
In the way of hunting and fishing In the vicinity of Mon- 
terey. Written by a sportsman for sportsmen. Beautifully 
illustrated and containing accurate maps. 

B-Mlscellaneous. Supplementing the above publica- 
tions are a great number of small booklets, folders, and 
leaflets Issued by hotels and resorts relative to the accom- 
modations and attractions of their respective establishments. 
Among them booklets issued by Arcadia Hotel. Santa Mon- 
ica; Paso Robles Hotel. Paso Robles; Arlington Hotel, 
Santa Barbara; Hotel Del Coronado; Tavern of Castle Crag, 
and many others. 
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CALIFORNIA has been so persistently adver- 
tised of late years as the " Land of Sunshine, 
Fruit and Flowers," that its original designa- 
tion as the "Golden State" and "Land of Gold" 
appears to have been lost sight of altogether ; and at 
the same time, as far as general publicity is concerned, 
its mining industry has been overlooked and its im- 
portance under-rated. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, the gold mines of the State, which were the 
basis of its foundation, settlement and growth, still 
continue to be largely productive and profitable. In 
fact, since the settlement of the State in 1849, Cali- 
fornia has continued to lead all other States of the 
Union in annual product of gold until within the past 
two years, when the output of Colorado's famous 
gold camp of Cripple Creek, with its abundant in- 
vested capital, placed that 



$414,055 in silver, a total for precious metals of $16,- 
320,533. The number of miners employed that year 
was 19,823, so that the per capita production was 
over $823.00. An industry that can make that show- 
ing is surely one to be carefully fostered. No branch 
of agriculture, horticulture or other productive indus- 
try of California can show any such per capita 
results. 

The usual idea of gold mining, to those unfamiliar 
with it, is that men shovel a lot of auriferous dirt 
into a rocker or sluice, wash it with water, and the 
earth is carried away, leaving the gold. This is the 
old placer or surface mining of earlier days in Cali- 
fornia, which still continues to some extent, but is 
much smaller in importance than formerly and is 
now mainly carried on by Chinese who are satisfied 
with less dai ly returns than 
the whites. 

There are really eleven 
different systems of gold 
mining now carried on in 
this State. These are 
quartz, pocket, seam, pla- 
cer, hydraulic, drift, wing- 
dam or river, dredging, 
beach -sand, elevator pro- 
cess and dry-washing. 

There are four generally 
recognized di visions,which 
are quartz, placer, hydrau- 
lic and drift mining. Their 
relative importance in Cal- 
ifornia is shown by the 
figures of product of 1898 
yielded $12,488,320 ; the pla- 
$1 ,841 ,473 ; the drift, $1 ,028,- 
2,192. In the quartz mines are 
and seam mines. In the pla- 
placers, dredging from river 
:1, mining the river bars by 
el and pump, working the 
in beaches, working gravel 
•r process, and dry-washing 
. In hydraulic mining they 
bank, top and all, while in 
the lower and richer stratum 
rock. Hydraulic and drift 
of placer mining where they 
lid gravels by different sys- 
pted with ordinary placer 
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MINING CAMP AT HEDGES, CAL. 



In "the days of old, the days of gold, the days of 
'49," nearly all who came to California were miners 
or prospectors. At that time the pick-pan, shovel 
and rocker were all the implements needed, for the 
concentrating forces of Nature, operating for untold 
centuries, had washed away the lighter materials 
and gathered the loose gold in the gulches, ravines, 
canyons, creeks, river bars and beds. This was the 
era of placer or surface mining. In 1849 these placer 
miners took out over ten million dollars ; the next 
year, forty-one millions; the next, seventy-six mil- 
lions; and in 1852 the gold yield of California was 
$81,294,700, while the average was about fifty mil- 
lions a year for the next ten years. In working 
those placer mines, gravel or earth from the claim 
was washed in a miner's pan, the lighter material 
washed away and the gold was caught. Only the 
very richest of diggings could be made to pay by 
the pan alone. These pioneers used the pan, rocker, 
sluice and long-torn in their work, but they did not 
dig deep. Today many of these old claims are be- 
ing worked by Chinese miners, and some of the 
ground has been worked over seven or eight times. 
Chinese lease the ground from the whites, and poor 
mining ground is now called "Chinese diggings." 
These people are the best of placer miners, being 
very careful workers, but they ne.ver work under- 
ground in quartz mines. 

When, after a time, it was found that deposits of 
gold-bearing gravel existed in the red hills of the 
foothill and mountain counties, the miners set to 
work on them, but much more dirt had to be handled 
to get the gold, and capital was necessary to equip 
and open the claims, which had to be worked by 
either hydraulic or drifting process, according to situ- 
ation, as will be hereafter described. Then the indi- 
vidual miner had to give way to organized com- 
panies, who invested capital in the business, and the 
miners began to work for wages. 

At present the bulk of the gold product of the 
State comes from the quartz mines, the gravels yield- 
ing much less after the exhaustion of the shallow 
surface placers. The State of California extends in 
length some 750 miles, with an average width of 
about 200 and, except in the valley counties, gold is 
found in more or less quantity in most of the coun- 
ties. Even in some of the valley counties gold mines 
are worked. Quartz mines are scattered through 
the gold belt of the State from one end to the other 
and nave been worked from the early years, but in 
the past ten years this industry has grown remark- 
ably. As the extraction of auriferous quartz does 



not vary materially from other vein mining as prac- 
ticed elsewhere, it hardly requires a special descrip- 
tion in this place. The veins, ledges or lodes of 
quartz which carry the gold are of an average width 
of about three feet ? though many are much wider. 
As a general proposition the very narrow ledges are 
richer per ton than the wider ones, but the wider 
ones of lower grade are preferred by miners, since 
they are more likely to "go to the deep" and be 
more lasting and will furnish large mills with plenty 
of ore the year round. Moreover the cost of mining, 
per ton, is smaller with the wider ledges, since less 
barren matter need be taken out or mined. Shafts 
are sunk on these veins, or tunnels run, according to 
location, and levels, drifts and cross-cuts run to ex- 
tract the vein or ore and this is taken to the surface 
to be milled. The quartz mills crush the ore in bat- 
teries of five stamps each, and the crushed ore, mixed 
with water, passes from these batteries over aprons 
or plates. Quicksilver is used in the mortars or 
batteries and on the plates, and the "free" gold is 
thus amalgamated with the quicksilver. Then the 
amalgam, which is a compound of the quicksilver 
and gold, is removed, strained and retorted, the 
quicksilver being condensed and saved and the gold 
remains. It is then melted into bars and sent to the 
Mint to be coined. In all this quartz pulp, as the 
crushed ore is called, there are sulphurets or aurifer- 
ous pyrites, carrying gold in a form which will not 
amalgamate with the quicksilver. These sulphurets 
pass out of the batteries and over the amalgamating 
plates and then on to concentrators by which they 
are caught and saved for another operation. The 
tailings, or now worthless crushed ore, pass on into 
the tailings dump. The sulphurets are treated by 
the chlonnation or smelting process and the gold 
contained in them is saved. There are numbers of 
appliances for saving all the gold, such as patent 
amalgamators, blanket sluices, canvas plants, etc. 
every care being taken to catch every particle of gold 
freed by the stamps from the crushed ore. Of course 
this is a very brief description of the process of min- 
ing and milling gold ores. Water, steam or electric 
power has to be provided for the machinery and 
there must be hoisting works to raise the ore, men, 
etc., with pumps to keep the mines free from water. 
Compressed air is used to give power to the machine 
drills where they are used. In working these mines 
on a large scale, considerable capital must be invested 
and when the mines reach a depth of 2,500 feet, as 
is the case in several mines in the State, the mechan- 
ical appliances must be very strong and perfect. 
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As a general proposition the larger gold mines are 
owned by private companies or by few individuals. 
Unless a gold mine is exceptionably rich on the sur- 
face, the ordinary miner or prospector cannot work 
it without the aid of capital. The prospector finds a 
ledge and opens it in a small way. When he gets 
to a depth where a hand windlass will no longer 
hoist satisfactorily and where pumps and a steam 
hoist are necessary for further operations, he generally 
has to sell out to somebody who has the money 
to properly equip the mines. Then he must have a 
mill also. There are custom mills where ore is 
crushed for anyone at a fixed price, but all mines of 
any size have their own mills. It is by reason of 
these conditions that so many mines are for sale in 
this as in other mining regions. The prospectors 
who find the mines, or "prospects," as they are 
called at the opening stage, never have the funds to 
develop and equip the claims. 

The cost of mining and milling in California has 
now been reduced to a point which would have been 
considered impossible twenty years ago. This is 
due to changed conditions, less cost of supplies, bet- 
ter transportation facilities, better management and 
cheaper materials, with improved machinery and 
better systems generally. Ore worth only a few 
dollars a ton may now be worked at a profit. More- 
over, as it is better understood that capital must be 
employed to properly open and equip this class of 
mines, men now put plenty of money into these 
operations and equip them at the start with good 
appliances, not depending on the monthly output of 
the claim to pay for the development and machinery, 
but waiting for complete development before expect- 
ing returns. 



The seam diggings consist of extremely thin veins 
of gold-bearing quartz, usually much decomposed 
near the surface. These deposits occur in several 
places in the State, notably in El Dorado County. 
The quartz is often very rich. Often this ground is 
sluiced off as in placer work, but quantities of the 
material are taken out and crushed like cemented 
gravel from drift mines. 

Pocket mining is another form of gold mining 
where the veins are generally barren except in spots 
and in such spots are very rich. Men sometimes 
work for months in such claims without getting out 
anything and then find a rich pocket that compen- 
sates liberally for all the labor. In certain localities 
the formation is favorable to pocket mines, which 
are not supposed to be as permanent in character as 
regular quartz mines, and are worked generally by a 
few men instead of companies as they are not usually 
equipped with machinery or mills. The pockets 
consist of masses of free gold or specimen rock which 
is very rich. The pocket will generally occur where 
two or more small veins meet and the rest of the ore 
will be generally more or less barren. The veins in 
these mines are usually small ones and few of them 
are worked very deep. Usually only surface deposits 
of this character are worked. Some of these mines 
however, have lasted for years and have been very 
profitable, though sometimes a year passes with 
nothing found. 

Hydraulic mining is another branch of the gold 
industry and this is one invented and brought to 
perfection in California. It is a method of mining 
the deep gravels where they are not overlaid by a 
volcanic capping of lava, etc. Briefly described, 
hydraulic mining may be said to consist in the 
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method of breaking down and disintegrating the 
auriferous gravel as it stands in place, and carrying 
it into the gold-saving apparatus prepared for wash- 
ing it, the breaking down and removal being done 
by volumes of water under great pressure discharged 
through iron pipes and a " giant " or nozzle. Very 
heavy blasts of powder are used first to shatter or 
disintegrate the gravel bed, which, when thus loos- 
ened, is washed down and carried away by the water. 
The great advantage of this style of mining is that 
water does all the work, no shoveling or other hand- 
ling of the gravel and earth being required. Vast 
quantities of material may be thus mined at extremely 
small cost, compared with any other systems of gold 
mining. This is shown by the following state- 
ment of cost, made by John Hayes Hammond, the 
eminent mining engineer, who has had great experi- 
ence with handling gold-bearing gravel : 

The relative costs of working the various classes 
of gold deposits by methods applicable to the res- 
pective classes are: i, auriferous vein, $1.50 to $10 
per ton of material treated ; 2, drift mining, 75 cents 
to $4; 3, miners' pan, $5 to $8 ; 4, rocker, $2 to $3 ; 
5, sluices, 75 cents to $1 ; 6, hydraulic method, V/% 
cents to 8 cents per ton of material treated. 

To one who has never seen a hydraulic mine in 
operation it is difficult to conceive the power exerted 
by the enormous streams of water under great pres- 
sure, and their effect upon the gravel bank upon 
which they are turned. Thousands of acres are 
washed away to a depth of over a hundred feet, 
according to height of bank. The larger boulders 
are removed, or blasted into smaller pieces, and the 
earth, gravel, etc., of the entire mass is washed into 
the sluices, where the gold is saved. Of course to 
operate one of these mines an extensive reservoir and 
ditch system is necessary, and it is also just as 
essential that a "dump" be provided, that is, a 
place where the resulting debris or tailings may be 
disposed of and taken out of the way. In former 
years the tailings were allowed to pass into the 
streams and take care of themselves. In this way 
great injury was done to the navigable streams and 
to farming lands along certain water-courses in that 
part of the State where most of these hydraulic 
mines were operated. For this reason litigation 
arose between the miners of the. mountains and the 
farmers of the valleys. Long and bitter controversy 
and costly litigation ensued. Finally the hydraulic 
mines were closed down altogether by injunctions of 
the Federal courts, because the debris or tailings 
from the operations filled in and injured the navi- 

fable streams and farming land along their banks, 
hus, great productive hydraulic mining properties, 
with their extensive ditch systems, reservoirs and 
mining plants, in which about $100,000,000 was 
invested, became non-productive and valueless. The 
decrees of the courts were not against hydraulic 
mining in name, but against dumping the debris in 
the streams, ravines, etc., whence it flowed into the 
navigable rivers and bays. Mine after mine was 
closed, and the small camps became depopulated and 
the mining property valueless. The closing down 
of these mines naturally reduced the gold yield of 
the State materially. The water companies which 
sold the miners water were enjoined from such sale, 
and ditch properties naturally lessened in value. 
The great reservoir systems, with their ditches, pipe 
lines, etc, established in connection with hydraulic 
mining, were partially, and in some cases, wholly 
abandoned. 

The mines of this class laid idle and worthless for 
a number of years, it being impossible to work them 
legally. It should be stated, however, that the 
injunctions were upon mines in the drainage basin of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers only, since 
those mines in the northern counties of Siskiyou, 
Trinity, Humboldt, etc., infringed no law, their 



debris tailing into the non-navigable Klamath River, 
where there was no farming, and no injury was 
done. These mines have always continued to run. 
But in the Sacramento and San Joaquin River drain- 
age basin the hydraulic mining industry was abso- 
lutely dead. After a number of years the matter of 
rehabilitating these mines was agitated by the 
California Miner's Association, with the result that 
in March, 189J, Congress passed a law permitting 
these hydraulic mines to resume operations under 
certain conditions and restrictions, under the Act, 
the California Debris Commission was appointed, 
consisting of three officers of the Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. A. This commission is empowered to issue 
licenses for mining by the hydraulic process when it 
is satisfied that debris dams or impounding works 
are sufficient to restrain the debris from getting into 
the streams. When the plans for such works are 
approved by the Commission, they are built and 
then examined by the engineers, and if satisfied that 
the debris can be restrained, the mine is allowed to 
work, otherwise not. Moreover, after the license is 
granted, if the debris is for any reason permitted to 
enter the streams, and not properly impounded, the 
license may be recalled. 

Under these restrictions a few hundred of these 
mines are now operating, but the output of gold is 
much less than formerly, because they cannot wash 
as much gravel when they have to impound the 
tailings. The amount washed depends on the size 
of their settling basins, for the muddy water must 
be settled sufficiently so as not to be charged with 
too much earthy matter. The miners themselves 
must bear the expense of the dams and settling 
basins for their respective claims, and for this reason 
hundreds of the smaller ones did not resume opera- 
tions, their owners having become impoverished by 
enforced cessation of operations for many years- 
There are hundreds of thousands of acres of these 
gravel lands in this State which have not yet been 
touched. 

The drift mines are those where the auriferous 
gravel is overlaid by a volcanic capping which pre- 
vents the gravel being washed by hydraulic process. 
Long tunnels are driven under the ridges, or 
"divides," until the gravel channels are tapped, 
when the gravel is drifted out, taken outside and 
washed on floors, or crushed in "cement mills," 
according to its nature in different mines. Where 
the gravel is cemented it must be crushed in stamp 
mills to free the gold. 

The conditions of drift-mining ground may be 
stated about as follows: The divide or ridge lies 
between two deep river canyons the sides of which 
are cut into small ravines tributary to the two main 
streams, the top sometimes several miles wide, 
mesa-like and comparatively level, and having only 
one main slope in the direction of the ancient buried 
rivers. The top is usually composed of lava several 
hundred feet thick, and somewhere under this lava 
capping and between the walls of true country rock, 
termed the "rims," is the buried channel of an 
ancient river, sometimes with little or no gravel in 
its bed, and sometimes with gravel a couple of hun- 
dred feet thick. This gravel is sometimes barren of 
gold, but is generally found to be rich in precious 
metal. Under all the above are granites, meta- 
morphic slates and talcose rocks. The problem of 
drift mining is to find the channel of this buried 
river, and to work it to a profit. The most gold is 
found in that part of the gravel lying closest to bed- 
rock, and it is this which is mined out. All the 
upper gravel is left, though it may contain some 
gold, and usually does. These deposits of gold* 
bearing gravel were laid down by a system of pre- 
historic, or "dead " rivers as they are called. The 
waters of these old Pliocene rivers eroding the 
auriferous rocks concentrated the gold in deposits of 
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gravel. Volcanic eruptions covered these old river 
beds with lava and tufa hundreds of feet deep, flow- 
ing in great masses directly down the beds of the 
rivers. 

The bottom gravel in the dead rivers pays from 
$1.50 to $10 per mine carload or cubic yard, and 
those parts of the channel worked out pay from 
$100 to $1000 per running foot on channel. They 
breast out from 50 to 150 feet in width on the 
channel. The great difficulty with this class of 
mines is the long and expensive tunnel necessary to 
open a claim. Only capitalists are successful in this 
class of mines where long tunnels are run. Some- 
times, of course, a comparatively short tunnel will 
tap the channel of gravel. The tunnels are run 
through bedrock to tap the channel near its bottom 
so the water will drain off and the richest part of 
the gravel be reached. 

In river mining the men get the gold from the 
auriferous gravel lying in the beds or bars of river 
channels or streams. There are several ways of do- 
ing this. Where a whole section of the river bed is 
to be drained, a dam diverts the water into a flume 
or ditch built along the bank of the stream from 
the dam to where the water is again returned to the 
river. The section thus laid bare is mined by the 
gravel being washed in the usual way. Sometimes 
a tunnel is run which will carry the water to a point 
below and thus several miles of river bed are laid 
bare so the ground may be worked. The commonest 
way is to dry and work a strip on one side of the 
river. This is done by a wing-dam which diverts 
the stream to one side and the space enclosed by the 
wing-dam is then mined. 

The water is pumped out of the space behind the 
dam, usually by means of a current wheel which 
operates a Chinese pump consisting of an endless 
belt with small buckets, and the ground is thus kept 
free of seepage water, etc Derricks are used to re- 
move the boulders, and the gravel is wheeled up and 
washed in sluices. As this part of the business can- 
not be commenced until the water in the river has 



fallen to a low stage, which occurs only in midsum- 
mer, the river miner's working season is short. The 
men work day and night until the rainy season be- 
gins and the river commences to rise, when the 
wheel, pump, derrick and sluices must be removed or 
they will all be carried down the river. Sometimes, 
at a sudden rise of the water, the entire plant will be 
swept away in a night and the pit filled. This class 
of mining pays fairly well even in these days when 
it is confined mainly to the Klamath and its tribu- 
taries in the northern part of the State, though also 
carried on to a smaller extent elsewhere. During 
"dry" years in California, when the rivers fall 
early and there is a low stage of water prevailing for 
months, the river-bed miners get their best results. 

Another system of river-bed mining now largely 
increasing in importance is the system of mining by 
dredgers, a dozen or more of which are now operating 
in this State with successful results. The gravel is 
raised by the steam dredging machinery from the 
bottom of the river or from banks on the sides, and 
is then washed in sluices forming part of the dredger 
plant. 

Gravel is often raised from river beds by hy- 
draulic elevators which are also used for mining low 
ground where there is no dump or fall and in gravel 
pits of hydraulic mines where it is necessary to 
elevate the gravel to give it fall into the sluices. 
The gravel is forced up hill by hydraulic force. An 
inclined pipe or closed box, open at both ends is 
placed in position and the open end of the ground 
section is set into a hole or sump. Gravel is sluiced 
by hydraulic giants to this hole and is taken up by 
a stream issuing from a fixed nozzle, which, by its 
force, impels the gravel and surplus water upward to 
the point of discharge at the open flume above whence 
it is carried away, the gold being caught in riffles, etc. 
To operate this it is necessary to have two streams 
of water unless the gravel is shoveled into the sump 
or hole at the bottom or carried there by sluices. 
These machines are used in many places where vast 
areas of ground have been piped out in the past and 
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are utilized as reservoirs for impounding debris which 
may be hydrauliced by the elevator system. Gravel 
from the standing banks is washed down by giants, 
sluiced to the elevator, and forced upward by another 
stream of water under high pressure. 

In dry-washing claims the gravel is "washed" in 
machines which are so constructed that an intermit- 
tent blast of air blows away the earth or sand, leav- 
ing the gold. These are used in the desert regions 
where water is scarce. Only valuable ground may 
be worked by this system. 

The " black sands " of the ocean beaches in sev- 
eral counties carry enough fine gold to make it 
Kay to work them. The best of the mines are in 
lumboldt and Del Norte Counties, but in other 
parts of the Coast such mines are worked. The 
sand is washed in " toms " or in sluices and the gold 
saved. The sand is usually of low grade, that is, it 
is worth in gold only a dollar or two a ton and only 
in few places are such mines profitable. 

The ordinary placer mines are such as have the 
gravel or auriferous earth near the surface. Most of 
these are in canyons, ravines, gulches, etc. The 
gravel is worked by rocker or cradle, sluice, long 
torn, or ground sluice. There are fewer of these 
claims than formerly, the larger part of the surface 
placers of the State having long since been worked 
out. Still, more or less of this kind of mining is yet 
carried on. It is usually done by individual miners, 
no capital being required to operate such claims. 

Experience has shown that not only in quartz, 
hydraulic and drift mining but in other branches, 
those enterprises into which capital has been placed 
pay the best profit and that gold mining on a small 



scale is not so profitable as that carried on in a sys- 
tematic manner with abundant means at com- 
mand. 

Gold mining only has been considered in what has 
preceded this, but mining in California is by no means 
confined only to this branch, though it is the most 
important. While the gold yield of the State last 
year was almost sixteen millions, the total value of 
the mineral products of the State in 1898 summed up 
$27,289,079, including the gold. There are some 
seventy different substances of the mineral world 
found in this State of which forty-two are at present 
being commercially utilized. Last year the value of 
these was as follows: Asbestos, $200; antimony, 
$1,200; asphalt, $482,175; bituminous rock, $137,- 
575; borax, $1,153,000; cement, $150,000; brick 
clay, $571,362; pottery clay, $33,747; coal, $337,475; 
copper, $2,475,108; gold, $15,906,478; granite, $147,- 
732; gypsum, $23,600; lead, $23,907; lime, $254,010; 
limestone, $24,548; macadam, $369,082; magnesite, 
$19,075; manganese, $2,102 ; marble, $23,504; min- 
eral paint, $9,698; mineral waters, $213,817; natural 
fas, $74,424; paving blocks, $21,725; platinum, 
1,800; petroleum, $2,376,420; pyrites, $30,000; 
quicksilver, $1,188,626; rubble, $445,395 ; salt, $170,- 
855; sandstone, $46,384; serpentine, $3,000; silver, 
$414,055; slate, $2,800; soda, $154,000; sulphur, 

$50; total, $27,289,079. #J ^ 

Two of the mineral industnes aside from gold are, 
at the present time, attracting great attention and 
rapidly increasing in output and importance, viz., 
copper and petroleum, and several of the copper and 
oil fields, long known but for years idle, are now be- 
ing exploited and developed. 



The Two Roads. 



I saw two ways: 

One lay upon the highway, smooth and white 

And in the distance looked an endless stretch 

And seemed to lead to some fair town. 

The other was a broken road. 

And through the shadowy, gloomy woodland lay; 

'Twas but a path, and on its surface were deep ruts and tracks, 

And led o'er rocks, aslant the hills and down. 

1 looked beyond the parted ways 

And saw the evening sun descending low. 

Thought I, the highway looks a lovely way to tread ; 

The other leads but to some yawning, deep abyss. 

So I chose the broad highway, 

And on and on my weary journey went; 

But when the darkness round me thickly spread, 

My pathway ended at a sudden precipice. 

So at the terminus of life 
We backward gaze into the shadowy Past; 
As in a dream we live again the weary years — 
Visions of hopes ephemeral at birth — 
Illusions beyond which caused the fatal leap. 
Had we retraced the paths where once we tread, 
Had we but paused before we reached the brink, 
We might have walked by quiet woodland rills 
And rested there beside the waters sweet. 



Alia R Little. 



CARTERSBURG. Ind., July 5. 1899. 
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Big Game Hunting in Oregon and the Trout Wonders 

of Pelican Bay. 



ALTHOUGH much has been written of the 
rapid decrease of big game in the United 
States, the real conditions are far from being 
as bad as is frequently represented. On the con- 
trary, big game can be found in plenty in certain 
parts of this country if the hunter only knows the 
place to visit. Such a section is the State of 
Oregon, where all kinds of bear, elk and deer 
abound. Hunters regard this as one of the finest 
countries for the pursuit of big game that can be 
found, not only from the fact that the game exists in 
plenty, but because Nature has rendered the hunting 
grounds easy of access, and affords many privileges 
the value- of which only actual experience can enable 
the hunter to appreciate — good grazing for animals, 
fine camping spots and plenty of wood and water. 
The various rivers are heavily stocked with trout 
and salmon, and for the person desiring this more 
subdued excitement, there can scarcely be found a 
more delightful or satisfactory place from which to 
cast his line, than along the banks of some Oregon 
stream. Nor are these the only attractions which 
are offered the hunter, for small game, in the shape 
of pheasant, grouse, ducks, geese, snipe and quail in 
season, is encountered in the greatest profusion. 

There are so many splendid hunting places in 
Oregon, that the prospective sportsman is in a 
quandary to make his selection. To the fisherman 
and the shotgun hunter, Pelican Bay, in the south- 
ern part of the State, offers perhaps the best induce- 
ments, but to those in search of big game the 



country about the head waters of the Mackenzie 
River shows about the most roseate prospects. The 
Cascade Range is famous as a good deer, elk and 
bear region and a trip to that section is always re- 
warded with trophies of these varieties of game. 
The favored section is reached probably the easiest 
by way of Eugene, in Lane Gmnty, Oregon. This 
town is the yearlv rendezvouz for some of the best 
hunters in the West, and from there radiate many 
routes to good hunting localities. The big game is 
found in the greatest abundance about eighty miles 
east of Eugene, but, to the hunter whose time Is 
limited, such a long journey from the railroad will 
not be necessary, for he can count upon finding, 
within a few miles of Eugene, plenty of deer and 
bear. The best route to the big game is by the Old 
Government Trail, due east along the Mackenzie 
River for about forty-five miles. From this point the 
river and regular trail are left for a game trail which 
leads to the southeast, past the "Three Sisters" 
peak and along one of the ridges. This is one of the 
best deer countries that can be found. Another day's 
journey brings the hunter into the haunts of "big 
game." There are plenty of streams where trout 
abound, and should the more ambitious hunter re- 
turn tired and empty handed to the camp, it would 
probably be to discover that the lazy man of the 
crowd had caught enough of the speckled beauties 
to compensate for any disappointment of the chase. 
One of the best known big game hunters on the 
Coast is Mr. Sherman Powell of Los Angeles. He 
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SHOT GUN TROPHIES. 

has visited the headwaters of the Mackenzie and 
his success with elk, deer and bear, is enough to 
tempt the most calloused hunter to visit that local- 
ity. On a recent trip his party encountered a band 
of fifteen deer while on the trail, and when they 
reached camp after dark, it was to hear the melodious 
call of a bull elk. Powell and his friends started 
after elk the following morning, but they were 
diverted from this purpose by their dogs cutting 
loose on a fresh bear trail. Master Bruin was 
rounded up after an hour's chase and proved to be a 
five-hundred-pound black bear. The following day, 
Powell tried it alone, with one of the dogs as a 
companion. He located a band of elk in a clump of 
timber before he had gone a mile from camp. His 
experience in getting close enough to them for a 
shot was decidedly exciting, and is well told in his 
own words : 

"How to get close to them was my first thought. 
The timber was two hundred yards away, but there 
were only a few patches of brush growing in my end 
of the park and if I could not reach the timber 
without being observed the game would be lost 
By making a wide detour to the right I could have 
gone entirely around, though, in timber. This 
would be a tiresome job, and so, after realizing that 
in the short course the wind was just right, I de- 
termined to risk the former and try to sneak up. 

"After quieting the doe with a couple more blows, 
I carefully got in line with the first alder bush, about 
four feet in height, and, crouching down, stealthily 
moved forward. Soon 1 reached the bush and peeked 
out to either side to select the shield for the next ad- 
vance. This proved to be another small bush in 
line with a fir tree, and again 1 started. Slowly 
creeping along, I happened to look behind at the dog 
and suddenly over a stone I stumbled. 

" * They'll go, sure, and that dog is to blame.' 

" 1 paused, holding my breath, expecting to hear 
the thud of many feet. But, no; only the happy 
noise of cracking sticks came from the timber. 

"Only one more patch of ground to cover and 1 
would be in the midst of a band of elk, able to pick 



off the finest antlers in the bunch. I had 
become thoroughly aroused by the excitement 
of the hunt and took more care in making 
my entry into that green paradise than many 
others do their celestial home. But at last 1 
found myself crouching behind a big clump of 
alder bushes, with undergrowth on all sides 
and shadowed by tall firs. 

" 1 paused in order to get my bearings and 
locate the band but could not see further than 
ten feet in advance. Slowly I crawled forward 
and after going some forty feet, the strain on 
my nerves was slightly relieved by discover- 
ing the first of what proved to be a band of 
thirteen elk. Not seventy-five yards ahead of 
me were three cows and a calf feeding, while 
to their left were two spike bulls and a cow. 
These were not to my liking, however, and 
besides I felt confident that at least one large 
bull was the guardian of this little band and 
1 wanted antlers. I crept along slowly, giv- 
ing the dog a slap by way of relief' to my 
nerves, and gained a good-sized bush, when, 
from the left, out stepped a five-pronged bull, 
giving me a fine broadside shot. I could easily 
have dropped him in his tracks, but the 
thought of that yet unseen patriarch of the 
band and the knowledge that I had a better 
specimen at home made me indifferent to his 
presence. 1 waited patiently for him to retire 
and allow the star of the troupe to appear. 

" To the right I espied a tiny park and saw 

another cow feeding. Suddenly there stepped 

from the brush through this opening and in 

direct line with me what 1 regard as the most 

magnificent bull elk on which I have ever gazed. 

His antlers swept the branches of the trees as he 
passed and sat like a rustic chair on his shapely head, 
poised so beautifully on his graceful neck. His body 
was well able to support such a pair of horns, his 
sleek, fat sides and hams shining like those of a 
stallion. He seemed to stand at least two hands 
higher than any other elk that 1 can remember, and 
as he paused for an instant, I could not but reflect 
what a grand and elegant work of nature he was. 
But it was a second only that I had the view, for, 
before I could level my rifle, he stepped behind a 
bunch of * quaking asp* about forty yards away. 
This screened him as effectively as though a stone 
wall had intervened. The bush measured fully 
eleven feet high and at least twelve feet across. 

" My spirits arose to the highest pitch of satisfac- 
tion. Here was the prize for which I had labored 
As I crouched on the ground I speculated how to get 
a sure shot. 1 feared to move, knowing that should 
he obtain one glimpse of me all chance of killing him 
would be lost. I could see the tips of his antlers 
over the top of the bush but the growth was too 
heavy to give me any view of his body. I was un- 
able to determine whether he stood broadside or fac- 
ing, and so hesitated about risking a shot. He stood 
there horning that alder bush for perhaps two min- 
utes, while I was trembling behind my screen with 
rifle ready for the first opening. 

" Would he never come out ? If I could but have 
had one chance shot I would have been satisfied; but 
still he kept out of view. 

"1 think 1 would have been there yet had not a 
fiendish snarl right by the bull's feet caused me to 
spring up in time to see my dog disappear behind the 
'quaking asp.' My day's labor and sportsman's 
dream were over. 

"During the excitement of watching the bull I 
had entirely forgotten the existence of my companion 
and he, equally enthused and chafing under the 
restraint, had been unable to resist his natural in- 
stinct. Sneaking around while my head was turned 
away, he had located my prize and jumped him. 
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"An avalanche of hoofs appeared to have been un- 
loosed by that dog's yelp, for he had no sooner dis- 
turbed the quiet of the retreat than the big bull 
turned, and, protected by that fateful clump of ash, 
disappeared through the forest. The others fol- 
lowed. Four animals that I had not observed to my 
right dashed past me, but I was too disgusted over 
being thus baffled to try to stop them. The turf was 
torn up and the air became clouded with flying 
leaves, twigs and dust. I ran ahead a few steps, 
listening regretfully to the noise of the heavy stam- 
pede until it finally died away. The last mournful 
evidence was the yelp of the dog as he tore after them. 

44 Five miles from camp. My mind was in as un- 
pleasant and inharmonious a condition as the air had 
been after the flight of the elk. But that dog! 1 
hoped never to see him again, so angry was i, but 
after traveling several miles, happening to turn, 1 saw 
him come panting along, with his tongue lolling out 
and hair coated with dust. He looked as though he 
had been put through tin-canism by a crowd of small 
boys. Such was my vexation, however, that, not- 
withstanding his good record as a bear dog, I believe 
I would have shot him had he returned before my 
walk. 

" * Well, what luck ? ' asked Ed, when I arrived 
in camp. 'The dog looks as if you had put him 
through.' 

" ' Do you see that animal ? Well, I would like 
to murder him. He cheated me out of the biggest 
elk in the State of Oregon,' 1 re- 
plied. 

*" I am sorry he was not with 
us today, in that case, for we 
jumped two grizzly bear and the 
other dogs were too slow to round 
him up. 

"* Perhaps I will try your bear 
tomorrow,' I said ; but it was not 
to be so soon. 

" Before daylight I was awak- 
ened by the call of an elk so close 
to camp that I scarcely dared to 
open the tent flap for fear of scaring 
him away. The animal could not 
be seen. The whistle was repeated 
and answered by a softer call across 
the river. I soon had the boys 
-awake and got breakfast. We 
crossed the nver and soon found 
tracks of a small band of elk lead- 
ing up the mountain. We had 
not traveled far before the tracks 
divided. Jim and Ed went to the 
left, while 1 took the opposite 
course. 1 thought the animals 
might be found at the head of one 
of the numerous canyons or on the 
bench above. 

" Fully an hour passed before I 
encountered anything more than 
the tracks I was following, but I 
was rewarded for my patience by 
hearing a call from an old fellow, 
apparently about three hundred 
yards distant. I hastened in the 
direction indicated and struck a 
bull's tracks. Again he signaled. 
Pulling an empty cartridge from 
my belt, 1 answered him as best I 
could. He replied. Again I sig- 
naled, and once more did he whis- 
tle. I squatted on the ground, 
straining my eyes in every direc- 
tion, but got no sight of him. I 
was about to signal him again 
when I discovered him coming 
over the top of the opposite ridge. 



" He must have scented me, for as I raised my 
weapon, he stepped behind a tree and, going into a 
thicket, disappeared on a run. I feared 1 had lost 
him, but he reappeared on the side of the thicket 
nearest me. 1 fired and he turned completely round. 
1 fired again, knocking him down. Before I was 
able to work the lever and throw in another shell he 
was upon his feet, going up the hill with greater 
speed than ever. I fired, but overshot him. He 
then turned and came down the mountain toward 
me. Once more I let him have it. He gave two 
jumps, staggered and fell. As if determined not to 
be conquered, he raised upon his knees, but the ball 
had been true to its mission, for, though he swayed 
back and forth in an effort to gain his feet, his proud 
head slowly drooped and, toppling over, he straight- 
ened out with a quiver and was still." 

The party got a chance to kill some more big game 
when they encountered these two grizzly bears a 
day or so later. It is needless to say that both of 
the animals were bagged. The best feature of the 
sport in that section is the fact that the hunter does 
not find it necessary to work for several days before 
getting a chance to kill big game. The sport is 
there and only an average amount of labor is neces- 
sary to locate it. 

The Pelican Bay country is conceded to be one of 
the finest fishing sections in Oregon. The Bay is a 
northern tributary to the great Klamath Lake and 
is fed from the glaciers on Mt. Pitt, which Is the 
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cause of the waters being so cold. Trout stock the 
Bay in large quantities and the fisherman can always 
find them eager for his cast. Pelican Bay is less 
than a mile wide and about two miles long and has 
three streams emptying into it. These streams are 
navigable and afford fine fishing and safe boating as 
the water is quiet. The Bay is clear and great 
schools of trout can be seen from the boat in 
twenty to thirty feet of water. The fish caught are 
principally rainbow and silver lake trout, with 
Dolly Varden and brook trout in some of the smaller 
streams, and weigh as high as twenty-five pounds, 
but the average fish is from three to six pounds. The 
bait is artificial fly and spoon, mostly, though 
some live bait is used. Over one hundred and thirty 

Pounds were caught in two hours from one boat, 
ai lures are almost unknown, unless it be late in the 
season. Parties who have fished all over the coun- 
try declare that Pelican Bay has no equal in this 
kind of sport. 



In the surrounding mountains, black bear abound 
and black tail deer comedown to the marshes during 
the season. The geese, duck and snipe shooting is 
said to be the best in Oregon, while pheasants and 
grouse are also plentiful. Those visiting the Bay 
will find the Pelican Bay Lodge, conducted by G. G. 
Crary, to be one of the finest resorts on the Coast 
for sportsmen. Mr. Crary has been a sportsman 
himself too long not to be thoroughly familiar with 
the wants of his guests. The Lodge is situated 
forty-five miles from Crater Lake, which is one of 
the most unique deposits of water in the world. 
The best way to reach Pelican Bav is by the South- 
ern Pacific Company's Shasta Route to Ashland, 
Oregon, from where stages are run every Monday 
and Thursday to the Lodge. The Bay can also be 
reached by taking the Shasta Route to Ager, Cali- 
fornia, then stage to Klamath Falls and boat or team 
from there. 

The Hunter. 



Railway Notes. 



Work on the new docks and wharves for the Southern Pacific 
Company at Galveston, Texas, will be commenced this month. 

The Mount Lowe Railway of Pa«adena, Cal. is to be extended 
from its present terminus at Alpine Tavern (elevation, 5.000 feet) to 
the summit of the mountain range (elevation, 6.100 feet). When 
completed the line will be eleven miles long and certainly the most 
unique mountain railway in America, if not in the world. 

The hotel at Echo Mountain, on this line, is to be enlarged and 
many substantial improvements are under way on the track and 
machinery. 



YUMA BRIDGE. 

The new " El Sud," launched at the Newport News Yards last 
April, has taken its place in the Southern Pacific Company's 
Atlantic fleet. This magnificent carrier was built to take the place 
of the former steamer of the same name, which, with other fine ves- 
sels of the fleet, was conveyed to the United States Government at 
the opening of the Spanish War. The new " El Sud " is 406 feet 
in length and gross tonnage Is 4.665. The freight capacity of the 
new vessel is about 4.000 tons. 

The Sunset Route has proven the most expeditious freight line 
from New York to the Pacific Coast, and with these large addi- 
tions to the fleet, in connection with improvements on the rail line 
between New Orleans and San Francisco, recent successes in 
the prompt handling of merchandise are likely to be repeated and 
even distanced. 



Six new chair cars are now being built for the Houston and 
Texas Central Railroad by the Pullman Company. The cars will 
be vestibuled and have all the modern Improvements, including 
Pintsch light and steam heat. 

THE NEW BRIDGE AT YUMA. 

The Southern Pacific Company's bridge at Yuma. Arizona, con- 
necting not only the two banks of the Colorado River but. as well. 
the two commonwealths, California and Arizona, is a structure 
illustrative of all that is modern 
in bridge building. Its construc- 
tion occupied about ninety days' 
time, and during that while regu- 
lar traffic was not at all interfered 
with. 

The principal parts consist of 
a drawbridge of unequal arms, a 
hundred and fifty feet in length; 
one span, steel truss bridge with 
an arched upper chord, two hun- 
dred feet long and two other 
spans with straight chords, each 
one hundred and sixty feet long, 
giving the structure a total length 
of six hundred and seventy feet. 
The steel used was a trifling mat- 
ter of some five hundred tons — 
thirty-two thousand pounds over, 
to be exact. The piers are of 
concrete and are unusually long, 
to withstand the heavy current 
and drift 

The bridge was constructed by 
the regular force of the Southern 
Pacific Company, the general ar- 
rangement and specifications be- 
ing furnished by the Maintenance 
of Way Department. 

Extensive additions are soon 
to be made In the car shops off 
the Southern Pacific Company at 
West Oakland. Ca!. 

A new weekly tourist sleeping- 
car line is to be established in 
September between Los Angeles. 
San Francisco and Chicago via 
the Ogden Route of the Southern 
Pacific Company, In connection 
with the Rio Grande Western, Colorado Midland. Chicago, Rode 
Island and Pacific, and Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
ways. It is planned for the car to leave Los Angeles on Friday 
and San Francisco on Saturday of each week, commencing about 
September 9th. 

The Atlantic. Valdosta and Western Railway has been com- 
pleted from Vaidosta. Ga., to Jacksonville. Fla., a distance of one 
hundred and eleven miles*" 

Five new passenger locomotives are being built by the Cooke 
Locomotive Works for the Southern Pacific Company for use on 
the Pacific System. The weight of the new engines in working or- 
der will be 131,400 pounds each. 
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Sugar Making. 

A BAY SHORE INDUSTRY AT CROCKETT, CAL. 



THE Contra Costa shore, sloping backward from 
the water's edge, with its hilly ranges and little 
interlying valleys knee deep with ferns, and 
banks richly clad in vari-colorea verdure, affords 
many pleasing and restful retreats for those who seek 
the quiet of nature. Skirting this shore, and winding 
picturesquely t is the doubled-track highway of the 
Southern Pacific, and from the bordering bluffs there 
open vistas Httle dreamed of or suggested from car- 
window glimpses. From these elevations, looking 
westward, stands Tamalpais, with its scenic route 
and stubborn steeps ; to the east the old landmark, 
Diablo, and northward the famous Napa Valley, 
mothering its fields of tree and vine, all of which 
verifies the truth of Ike MarvePs words, "in the fields 
of God's planting there's room." At our feet breaks 
the harbor waters of the Pacific, whilst farther out 
from the shore, dipping deep midst the white caps, 
maybe seen the plunging yacht skipping along with 



her merry crew in white, or, lagging far behind* 
creeps lazily the freighted scow, manned, perhaps, 
by a helmsman whose dreams often carry him back 
to his Venetian homeland waters. Such scenes, 
however, are the gifts of an idle hour, and there 
are other features of Contra Costa's shores than 
what is merely pleasing to the sight — something 
more substantial and life-giving to the commercial 
world, viz., manufacturing enterprises, which, if 
encouraged, do more towards State development 
and settlement than all the "pumpkin shows" in 
twenty years' time, and greatly increase home 
markets for the consumption of our soil products in 
all lines. 

Situated at Crockett, Contra Costa County, Cali- 
fornia, on the Straits of Carquinez, is the California 
and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Company's plant. 
This is the only cane sugar refinery in California, 
outside of San Francisco. The promoters of this 
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great project are necessarily men of wealth and who 
also own ample sugar plantations in Hawaii, the 
product of which, together with our local product 
from beets, enables them to keep the refinery here in 
operation the year round. To begin with the organ- 
ization of this company and trace in detail its devel- 
opment, both as to the construction of the factory 
and the efforts of their agents in obtaining materials 
and commodities necessary to the maintenance of 
this particular branch of industry, is more than is 
purposed here. A brief outline, however, will serve 
in confirming the fact that such enterprises are won- 
derful contributors to the upbuilding and prosperity 
of a State. Up to date it is estimated that the cost 
of construction, material, etc., and improvements on 
the grounds here amounts to over three millions of 
dollars. The building proper is a seven-story brick, 
resting on arched piers of concrete, covering an area 
of over an acre and affording over ten acres of floor 
room. The machinery is of latest design and was 
furnished and placed in position by the Kilby Manu- 
facturing Company of Cleveland, Ohio. By actual 
count it was found that it took 370 cars of highest 
tonnage capacity to transport this mass of compli- 
cated and finely adjusted furnishings of iron, brass 
and steel, and required over a year and a half to 
place in readiness for operation. Its horse-power 
capacity is 3>8oo> and its producing capacity has run 
as high as 370 tons of sugar in twenty-four hours. 
Some thirty furnaces, fed with crude oil, are in full 
blast constantly, while fifteen immense boilers are 
found necessary to develop sufficient steam power for 
the operation of these several floors of machinery. 
A single day's statistics show that it required 23,830 
gallons of oil for fuel, which in turn evaporated 323.- 
744 gallons of water. Within the great factory 
may be seen 300 men day and night, whose duties 
range from chief engineer, laboratory men, profes- 
sional sugar boilers, etc, down to the char-house 
man and elevator boys. Seventy thousand tons of 
raw cane sugar is now in course of movement from 
the Islands. Before this crop is all in, some sixty- 
five vessels will have discharged and cleared the re- 
finery docks. Another important cargo soon to arrive 



is 500 tons of coke, which is Imported from England 
and will be used for filtering purposes. 

The beet sugar department is separate from the 
cane refinery and usually begins operations during 
the latter part of August, continuing about three 
months, during which time the beet crop is harvested. 
The beet seed is another importation of note, and 
comes from Germany. This year 85,000 pounds of 
this seed has been received and distributed to over 
8,000 acres of soil favorable to the culture of this 
product. The average yield is from ten to tweJve 
tons of beets per acre, and this company anticipates 
a harvest of over 100,000 tons if the acreage repre- 
sented prospers. Over six thousand tons of lime 
rock will be used in the purification of the juice 
pressed from the beets. 

To follow the beet from the time it is raked from the 
car into the bins, floated down, washed, run through 
the crusher and from there through the various pro- 
cesses, till the sugar portion is extracted and drops 
through the chutes ready for sacking, is indeed inter- 
esting. Sixty per cent of the beet goes into pulp 
and is immediately conveyed to the silo by tramway, 
or to cars for shipment. This pulp has proven splen- 
did forage for cattle if properly fed, and is now used 
by many of our large stock men. 

There are many other interesting features in con- 
nection with this industry of which lack of space 
forbids mention here. However, these brief facts and 
figures will suffice in calling attention to the manifold 
benefits derived from the sugar industry. As to im- 
mediate local results, our town has steadily grown 
from the day this factory was promised. Business 
has increased in all branches, improvements have 
sprung up in many ways, the wage-earners have built 
homes, and a general feeling of prosperity prevails. 

Contra Costa's water front, commencing at Selby's 
and running through to Martinez, is valuable because 
of its affording natural dockage for deep water ves- 
sels. It is but a question of time when this whole 
frontage will be utilized for various enterprises in 
the way of shipping and manufacturing. 

E. A. AfitcAeit, 
Agent Southern Pacific Company. 



A Successful Bear Hunt in the Mountains of Fort Davis. 



THE old army post of Fort Davis, Texas, is coming 
to be a famous rendezvous for outing parties, 
both on account of the abundance of game and 
the salubrious climate. It was my good fortune to 
be one of a party of successful bear hunters who re- 
cently explored the wilds of the adjacent mountains 
in quest of the noble game that inhabits that section. 

A drive of twenty-three miles out from Fort Davis, 
through the wildest of mountain scenery, brought 
our party of three, late in -the evening, hungry and 
tired, to a hospitable ranch near the foot of Liver- 
more Mountain. Each of the kind housewives of 
the two families living there had prepared a bounte- 
ous dinner in anticipation of our arrival ; so, by the 
way of compromising the flattering contention as to 
whose guests we should be, we had to dine with 
the one and sleep with the other household. 

At three o'clock next morning, after most refresh- 
ing slumber under a pair of heavy blankets, etc, we 
were awakened, and fairly jumping into our clothes 
partook of a hasty breakfast, saddled up, and 
equipped with Winchester rifles, bestrode our met- 
tlesome steeds, ready for the mornings chase. A 
familiar blast from " Captain Dick's " horn brought 
to our heels an excited, howling, baying pack of 
well-trained hounds that seemed fully as keen for 
the sport as any of us. Getting beyond the bounds 
of the ranch premises, the dogs were permitted to 



range out at will. The veteran leader of the pack, 
"old Loundes," a deep, rich, musical- voiced, saga- 
cious brute, like Captain Dick, the accomplished 
leader of our party, was the one individual, above 
all others, always to be depended upon. Not his to 
waste time on scent of deer, or fox. or smaller game; 
he attended strictly to business and held the younger 
dogs down to trail of bear or panther. It was aston- 
ishing to note the confidence and respect in which 
the doings and sayings of this champion canine were 
held bv the rest of the dogs, and their owner as well. 
Others of the pack might voice even hot trail, but 
until the trusted leader was heard from, small notice 
was accorded it. Instantly, however, that "old 
Loundes opened," it was accepted as surely meaning 
business— bear or panther. Even our very horses, 
from the way they champed their bits and stretched 
their ears to catch the coming sound, seemed to 
understand the significance of the startling signal. 

A few miles' ride up the canyon brought us to the 
foot of grand old Livermore, that monarch of Texas 
mountains, that stands eight thousand, three hun- 
dred and thirty-two feet above Galveston's sea level. 
The scene was grand beyond description. Livermore, 
clad with mountain oak and pine and cedar, sternly, 
majestically lifted its rugged, awful form far above 
its towering neighbors, seeming to take high prece- 
dence in stolen kisses from the dawn-lit clouds that 
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lingered about its summit. The cool, bracing moun- 
tain air and the wild scenery keenly enhanced our 
relish for the chase. The air at Fort Davis was de- 
lightful; at the foot of Livermore it was exhila- 
ratingly delicious. After filling every crevice of 
breathing space, one could scarce resist deeper effort 
still to inhale more of this gaseous nectar, that made 
one feel exalted to the seventh heaven of ecstasy, as 
though thrillingly intoxicated by deep draughts of 
some highly-ozonated champagne elixir. 

But soon the deep voice of " old Loundes " rang 
out the impatiently awaited announcement that hot 
trail of big game had come under his unerring 
nose, and instantly, with one acclaim, the whole 
pack joined in with loud, rich chorus that was 
echoed and re-echoed from mountain side to moun- 
tain side and back again until a tenderfoot, like my- 
self, felt fairly lifted out of his boots. The eagerness 
of the dogs and the loudness of their cry varied as 
the character of ground gave off a weaker or stronger 
scent. At times the music of the chase was almost 
lost in distant cadence. Again, as the trail grew 
hotter, it swelled into rich, reverberating volume of 
soul-stirring sound. 

Hastily dismounting to see that our saddles were 
well adjusted and securely girthed, we sprang to 
horse again, and away we dashed through rocky 
gulches, over gullies and boulders and fallen timber : 
under low-hanging boughs and through thickets of 
bushes and brambles at breakneck ipeed to keep up 
with the hounds. When chance offered, my hand 
instinctively went to nose and shins to see how much 
of those exposed and bruised parts were left to me. 
The dogs followed "old Loundes" and we followed 
44 daredevil Captain Dick." Once, when just ahead 
of me, he came to a precipitous descent. 1 thought, 
here surely he will stop and lead down, but no, down it 
he dashed at one swoop. I had no time to consider 
conseauences, but, concluding that what horse had 
done horse could do, I hastened to follow suit, and 
with heels near my horse's head, my head not far 
from the root of his tail, down we dived, too. My 
well-trained mount, bracing his forefeet out in front, 
deliberately sat down on nis haunches and neatly 
slid, at an angle of near forty-five degrees, a distance 
of twenty to thirty feet, down to the bottom of the 
gulch, where he safely landed, accompanied by roll- 
ing stones and masses of loose earth. Picking him- 
self up, he galloped off up the gulch and clambered 
up its rocky farther side as nimbly as a mountain 
goat. 

Here a never-to-be-forgotten and thrilling scene 
came into view. On the other side of an intervening 
valley a monster bear could be seen, about four hun- 
dred yards away, lumbering across an open space, 
in full view for half a mile or more, with the dogs 
in close chase. Every now and then a dog would 
slip up behind and nip him in the haunches and 
quickly get out of reach. Bruin, with mouth opened 
seemingly wide enough to take in three does, would 
rush at the offender. This was the signal for one or 
more of the dogs to come to the rescue and attack 
him behind. At last, as though impelled to look to 
protection of flanks and rear, he sat himself deliber- 
ately down, and with ridiculously quick, jerky 
movements, twisted his lubberly head from side to 
side, watching, as it were, over his shoulders for the 
assaults of the dogs. When one ventured near his 
front he slapped at him with ponderous fore-paw 
as viciously as angry pedagogue trying to box dodg- 
ing schoolboy. 

I was keen for dashing after him at once, and so 
was another greenhorn of the party, if he would but 
acknowledge it, but Captain Dick quickly hushed 
us to a whisper, saying, *' If that bear sees or hears 
us, he will take fright, and the dogs won't be able to 
bring him to bay short of eight or ten miles. You 
all just keep quiet and follow me ; we can soon head 



him off. He is sure to pass through this gulch, and 
we shall get a good chance at him higher up." Re- 
treating out of view, we again went dashing up the 
mountain for half a mile or so. The rocks at last 
becoming impassable, we dismounted, threw the 
reins over our horses' heads, and ran for some hun- 
dreds of yards further up, where we squatted on the 
edge of the gulch to await his bearship's arrival ; 
nor had we long to wait, for soon we heard him 
come crashing through the bushes, with the dogs 
close at his heels. Presently he came abreast of us 
about forty yards away. At the word the crack of 
four Winchesters rang out on the morning air, and 
he sank bleeding and motionless in his tracks, pierced 
by four peremptory messengers of death. He was a 
noble specimen of the American black bear species, 
measuring close to eight feet from tip of nose to tip 
of hind claws, and weighing over five hundred 
pounds. The dogs were quickly all over their fallen 
foe, biting and shaking him to their hearts' con- 
tent. 

Of course, each fellow of us loudly claimed that 
his was the deadliest aim and his the bullet that did 
the business. Your humble servant was not bashful 
on this occasion, but promptly took high ground, 
knocking the claims of the others into a cocked hat 
by asserting a case of indisputable ocuiar demonstra- 
tion. '* Fellows, none of you need claim that bear. 
I just know I killed him. Why, I saw my bullet 
hit him just over the heart. 1 saw it go in smooth 
and clean on one side, and I saw it come out on 
the other side battered and bloody!" They ail 
thereupon threw up the sponge and awarded me 
"first meat," declaring that myhare claim alone was 
strong enough to have killed Bruin without my bul- 
let touching him. 

Deferring the skinning of bear number one to a 
later hour, the dogs were put out again in the canyon 
below, and they soon opened on a hot trail. But it 
grew weaker instead of stronger, and Captain Dick, 
leaning down from his horse to scrutinize the ground, 
announced the dogs had taken the back trail. But 
how even his keen eye could detect this fact I was 
at a loss to comprehend, for the ground was full of 
the tracks of blacktail deer, panthers, bears and 
what not. He then called the dogs in and started 
them on the forward trail. It was not long before 
they had brought to bay, and this time treed, a large 
bear, that was quickly filled with lead, and came 
crashing to the ground from his lofty perch. Look- 
ing at our watches we found it was not quite eight 
o'clock A. M. Good work, this. 

We now removed the glossy skins, carefully pre- 
serving intact every part, even to the wicked looking 
claws. We then deftly packed them on two of our 
horses and triumphantly made our way back to the 
ranch. 

Captain Dick was well named "the daredevil." 
A few weeks before, a vicious wounded panther had 
seized a favorite dog. Not being able to shoot the 
panther without killing his dog, he deliberately 
proceeded to kick the snarling, ferocious monster in 
the face until he forced him to let go the dog, and 
then, as quick as lightning, sent a bullet through his 
brain. A short time previously he lassoed a year- 
ling bear, and having no firearms at hand, jumped 
from his horse and stabbed the bear to death with a 
pocket knife. In short, he was emphatically "a 
man that would do to go bear hunting with." 

But bidding goodbye to our kind entertainers at 
the ranch, the next day found us comfortably resting 
our wearied limbs at quiet Fort Davis, far beyond 
the range of panthers, bears or wolves. Of course 
we made the astonished hotel boarders stare by ex- 
hibiting the bear pelts and narrating how we killed 
one thousand pounds of bear meat before breakfast, 
and an eight o clock breakfast at that. 

C W. Truehearl. 
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Bullitt's Cave. 



a Mystery of the Kickapoo Raids in Texas. 



TODAY, " Bullitt's Cave," so named after Cap- 
tain Bullitt, U. S. A., has ceased to be a loca- 
tion of any particular or peculiar interest to the 
average dweller of Val Verde County, the Texas 
province in which the cave is situated. Few, 
except among the older members of the West Texas 
colonists, remember the cave or the part it played in 
the annals of Indian warfare as exemplified in the 
frequent raids of the Kickapoos from the hills of old 
Mexico and of the Comanches from the territory 
farther north and beyond the limitations of the Lone 
Star State. 

Bullitt's Cave occupies breathing space about one 
and a half miles east of the little town of Comstock, 
the principal settlement today in Val Verde County, 
on the line of the Southern Pacific, and about two 
hundred miles west of San Antonio, the attractive 
city of Missions and plazas. The cave today is 
practically a " hole in the ground," and as a " hole " 
possesses but brief attraction for the more or less 
primeval dweller of Comstock. Known simply as 
the "cave," the really historic cavern serves as the 
playground for the smaller citizens of the location, 
who gingerly climb down the rocks and peer into the 
darkness which hedges in the dimensions of the 
underground chamber. And yet, as mentioned, there 
was a time when the natural curiosity played an 
important engagement in the war with the tawny- 
skinned braves who ravaged and murdered along the 
Pecos and Devil's Rivers. 

It was somewhere in the early sixties that Cap- 
tain Bullitt was in command of a strong detachmenf 
of the frontier troops of Uncle Sam, and was located 
in the northern portion of Val Verde County, which 
had then begun to be settled by hardy Texans push- 
ing towards the waters of the Rio Grande, driving 
their cattle before them, the bottoms of the Grande 
being wonderfully fertile, and the presence of an un- 
limited water supply ensuring sustenance to both 
cattle and crops. 

Matters, so far as the Indians were concerned, 
were progressing quietly at the time in question, 
and without menace to the settlers. The rude adobe 
dwellings of the ranchers were springing into being 
with the days, and the lowing of the herds filled the 
echoes of the Grande with a medley of pastoral 
sounds. 

Every rancher carried his rifle at the pommel of 
his saddle, however, and his Colt revolver at the 
hip. No chances were taken, and a wary eye was 
being kept on the rocky banks of the Grande where 
they marked the Mexican boundary. Captain 
Bullitt, too, was carefully watching the Kickapoo 
chief, "Groaning Bull," then hunting antelope along 
the Devil's River with fifty or sixty of his braves. 

One June morning, the camp of Captain Bullitt, 
located where the Southern Pacific now crosses the 
Devil's River, was aroused by the sudden advent of 
one of the Rio Grande ranchers, who, riding des- 
perately into the little military bivouac, shouted 
out the news that the Kickapoos were raiding the 
ranches and had killed several of the settlers. 

There was a hurried belting on of arms, saddling 
of horses, and, leaving a guard behind, the blue- 
clad command swept like an avalanche into the 
swelling hills, sabers clanking and hoofs clattering, 
every man eager to meet the redskins, and Captain 
Bullitt determined to teach the marauders a lesson 
that would last. 

The early sun soon warmed the rocky litter which 
marked the way of the cavalry, and the strong 



south winds swept the leaves of the yucca plants 
and rattled among the spikes of the sotal until they 
cracked and echoed. 

Across the gentle inclines, just turning green 
from the first June showers, cantered the little band 
of soldiers, and it was less than three hours when 
they reached the banks of the Rio Grande, and, 
in the smoking ruins of a settler's dwelling and 
the mutilated body of a rancher, witnessed the first 
evidence of the raid of the Kickapoos. 

It was a tiresome ride, that of Bullitt and his 
men after the Indians, but about four o'clock in 
the afternoon the advance guard caught sight of a 
large body of the Kickapoos galloping over the crest 
of an elevation a mile or two away, driving a herd of 
captured cattle and apparently making for the 
Grande with an intention of carrying their capture 
into Mexico where they would be safe from pur- 
suit. Bullitt was determined this should not be 
done, however, and he and his men advanced on a 
brisk gallop. The Indians, not relishing a conflict 
with the gallant captain and his troopers, made a 
desperate attempt to continue their course with the 
herd, but finally abandoned the captured cattle and 
sought their own safety. 

The troops had the advantage of being between 
the Indians and the river, and the redskins were 
driven northward in the direction of where Com- 
stock now stands on the line of the railroad. The 
chase grew warm. The rolling character of the 
country made the pursuit wonderfully exciting as 
the pursued and the pursuers were frequently out of 
sight of one another, separated by the intervening 
hill-tops. 

It was just after one of these temporary disappear- 
ances of the Indians, they having galloped over the 
crest of an unusually tali hill, that the soldiers, 
having reached the crest of the slope, were mystified 
to witness the horses of the Kickapoos scattering 
across country, but riderless, not an Indian being in 
sight, having disappeared as if swallowed by an 
earthquake. 

Not caring to waste energy in the capture of the 
ponies of the savages, Bullitt halted his men and 
began a careful search for the marauders. There was 
nothing in sight, behind or in which the Kickapoos 
could have concealed themselves, and the soldiers 
were compelled to abandon the search, mystified and 
almost alarmed over the manner in which their 
quarry had eluded them. 

A round-up was later made on the horses, then 
feeding carelessly on the herbage of the hills, and 
camp was made on the spot for the night. Pickets 
were posted, and the tired men and animals were 
soon enjoying a well-earned rest. 

It must have been after midnight when the sen- 
tries became aware of the interesting fact that some- 
thing was going on among the horses belonging to 
the Indians, tethered a short distance from the biv- 
ouac. Not wishing to alarm the sleeping soldiers, 
the sentries cautiously crept towards the captive an- 
imals, and, to their surprise, witnessed several 
Indians leading a number of the ponies away. It 
was the work of an instant to take aim and fire, and the 
crack of the two rifles caused consternation among the 
Indians and quickly awoke the camp, the soldiers 
rushing pell mell in the direction of the outbreak. 

Following the flying forms, showing dimly in the 
starlight, the troops were once more brought up stand- 
ing, to suddenly become aware that the Indians had 
again disappeared.-; Digitized b 
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Captain Bullitt, thoroughly aroused by a repeti- 
tion- of the incident of the preceding afternoon, posi- 
tively determined to ascertain the cause. Ordering 
his men to make a wide circle, he surrounded the 
location in which the Indians had dropped from 
view, and there awaited the breaking of the morn- 
ing. 

The time passed slowly but without any un- 
toward incident, and, as the day broke, there was 
a careful and gradual contraction of the circle until 
the mystery of the disappearance of the Indians had 
been solved ; and solved it was, for there, opening 
to the tired eyes of Captain Bullitt and his men, 
yawned, dark and ordinarily dismal, a moderate- 
sized *' hole in the ground." 

" Well, I'll be jiggered," ejaculated Captain Bul- 
litt, as he gazed speculatively into the opening. 
" Whoever expected to find this sort of a thing out 
here?" 

It was there, however, and the surprised officer 
concluded to smoke the redskins out, thinking, in 
the full glory of an early exultation, that the enemy 
was " treed " and would soon be in his possession. 

Directing his men to gather up a lot of dry sotal 
and cactus plants, Captain Bullitt ordered a fire to 
be built among the rocks at the bottom of the open- 
ing, the descent to the floor of the cave being sloping 
and easy of access. 

The dry material was soon burning briskly, and 
a mass of green herbage was then thrown on to 
make a smoke in the hope of driving the Indians to 
the surface. Another surprise was in store, how- 
ever. The smoke was drawn in dense volumes into 
the cave, but it suddenly struck the officer that 
none was coming out. Neither did the Kickapoos. 
Permitting the fire to die away, Captain Bullitt and 
several of his troopers descended the incline and 
found themselves in a large, roomy chamber of un- 
known dimensions, the floor being of dry sand and 
pebbles. 

Securing material for lights, an investigation fol- 
lowed and it was found that trie chamber narrowed, 
a small aperture opening into another apartment, 
which in turn led to another, the floors being com- 
paratively level. 

Determined to fully investigate, the officer cau- 
tiously continued on, careful to guard against sur- 
prise and on the lookout for the Indians. The 



dust of the floor showed the imprint of the Indians* 
moccasins, all leading into the distance. The cave 
gradually resolved itself into a rather commodious 
passageway or series of high, vaulted, rocky cham- 
bers, a strong draft from the opening they had left 
determining an egress elsewhere. 

On and on went the soldiers, darkness ahead and 
darkness behind, until, with an almost abrupt sud- 
denness, the investigators plunged into the light and 
found themselves on the banks of the Rio Grande 
and almost in the midst of the Kickapoos who were 
holding a war council but a short distance away. 

The soldiers fired a volley into their circle, and the 
Indians, dumbfounded at the unexpected assault, 
incontinently fled, plunging into the shallow waters 
of the river, breasting the current, reaching the Mexi- 
can shore, and disappearing among the rocks ; some 
twenty of the band, however, being rendered hors de 
combat by the rifles of Bullitt's troopers. 

Not caring to retrace their steps by way of the 
caves, the command made the return trip to the 
camp overland and relieved the minds of the troopers 
on guard, they wondering at the long absence of the 
commander and his detachment. The distance to the 
Rio Grande was ascertained to be four miles. Cap- 
tain Bullitt, to avoid future escapes by means of the 
cave, exploded a heavy charge of powder in one of the 
passageways several hundred feet from the opening, 
and thus effectually blocked that portion of the 
cavern. 

It transpired upon investigation later by Captain 
Bullitt, that commanding officers in that location had 
frequently been puzzled by the unexpected disap- 
pearance of foraging bands of Indians, and that among 
many of the Texas buffalo hunters the impression 
prevailed that the Indians had some method of con- 
cealing themselves from the ordinary individual that 
could not be explained. No one, however, had ever 
heard of the existence of the cave until discovered 
by Bullitt. 

Bullitt's Cave is still within hailing distance of 
Comstock, and but a hundred feet from where the 
Southern Pacific trains pass, but its glory lives 
only in tradition, and the Comstocker occasionally 
wanders as far as the blocked up passageway, the 
air whistling through a few still open crevices, and 
wonders what there is beyond. 

H. M. Mayo. 



Lake Tahoe. 



Gem of the high Sierras, lucent, clear, 
Your emerald shallows mirror emerald shore, 
And each long ripple paints that verge once more 

Till, trembling, shifting, these illusions near 

Fairer than crags and pines remote appear. 
What mysteries strange your depths of sapphire store, 
What whispered legends, myths of Indian lore, 

Told on enchanted waters drifting here 

To match the opaline fires of sunset pale ! 
Where snow-flecked Tallac towers, the far peaks glow 
With misty radiance lingering, fading slow. 

Too soon dim dusk and darkening sky prevail ; 

On Tahoe's quiet breast the last gleams fail, 
And mellow Hesper in the west burns low. 



Ella Scxlon. 
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SUNSET'S CREED: "Publicity for the attractions and advan- 
tages of the Western Empire." 



With characteristic energy and 
EPWORTH LEAGUE true Cal if orni an enterprise the 

SAN FRANCISCO California delegation to the 

1001 Epworth League Convention 

at Indianapolis presented their 

claims for the next convention, to be held in 1901, 

with a force that was irresistible and landed the prize 

for San Francisco. 

The incidental advantages and pleasures of a Cali- 
fornia meeting were presented with several tons of 
attractive literature, a magnificent stereopticon outfit, 
boughs from the giant Sequoia trees and an abun- 
dance of California fruit which was delivered in vol- 
leys that fairly overwhelmed the locating committee 
with the spirit of earnestness. California was after 
the convention. California must have it. Why 
struggle against the inevitable? 

Ten thousand beautiful and artistic posters specially 
prepared by the Southern Pacific Company, showing 
Yosemite Fails and a mammoth Sequoia and bearing 
the League emblem and the legend "California 
1001," arrived by express the evening before the con- 
vention. Every bill poster and distributor in town 
was pressed into service and the next morning, when 
the citizens of Indianapolis and the Leaguers awoke, 
California's invitation and welcome was displayed 
from every window and every fence. The hotels 
and halls were ablaze with them, and the contagion 
of Western enthusiasm could not be stemmed. 

The whole affair was a good example of "team 
work " and what may be accomplished for California 
and the* West when a group of loyal citizens " pull 
together." 

Conservative estimates of the attendance at the 
convention of 1901 place the figure at 30,000 — and 
California will be ready for them. 



"Kind words can never die" and 
KIND WORDS "actions speak louder than words." 
The writer was recently much im- 
pressed with the truth of these maxims and with the 
far reaching and permanent good resulting to a com- 
munity which, in a spirit of good fellowship and 
open-hearted hospitality, extends to an organization 
or individual a welcoming hand. 

On one of the first excursion trains arriving at Los 
Angeles last month, for the meeting of the National 
Educational Association, was a pleasant-faced lady 
of middle age whose features betokened a strong 
character and wide experience. Entering into a con- 
versation with her fellow passengers she recounted a 
happy experience on a visit to the city of Stockton 



during the National Educational Association Con- 
vention held at San Francisco in 1888, when, by 
special invitation, six hundred teachers were taken 
in a special train and royally entertained for two 
days by the public-spirited Stocktonians. That the 
favorable impression produced on their visitors on 
that occasion would survive for eleven long years 
and each incident of the visit be related in detail 
with an enthusiasm that told eloquently of the 
appreciation of one, at least, probably exceeded the 
expectations of the most sanguine citizen who parti- 
cipated in the event. 

But this teacher was a vocal advertisement for the 
enterprise and progressiveness of flourishing Stock- 
ton, and the bread cast upon the waters is still 
returning, for doubtless this was not the first time 
the story had been told nor will it be the last. 



SUNSET is now in its third volume 
COOPERATION and, with all modesty it can truth- 
fully be said, is accomplishing more 
than its projectors thought possible a short twelve 
months ago. New opportunities of usefulness are 
opening to it with every number. 

If as great a measure of success has come to it in 
promoting the interests of its publishers, it is be- 
lieved that, in this age of cooperative effort, by 
sharing the opportunities we can largely increase the 
effectiveness for all, therefore the pages of SUNSET 
are now open for approved advertising. 

In thus placing the advantages of the varied and 
comprehensive circulation of SUNSET, which our ex- 
ceptional facilities enable us to give to the publica- 
tion, within reach of the many enterprises dependent 
on the growth and development of the West, too 
great emphasis cannot be ^iven to the fact that it is 
not a revenue measure. SUNSET is not a money- 
making magazine. 

The specific representation accorded will give large 
value and the "general results" accruing from every 
page are a bonus closely approximating the invest- 
ment. Are you with us? 



A New Map of California. 

Quite the handsomest and best map of California 
that has been published in recent years has just been 
issued by the Southern Pacific Company. It is 
23x28 inches in size, printed in three colors and 
folded to convenient pocket form. An accurate in- 
dex shows location of all counties, cities and 
towns, resorts, railroads, valleys, creeks, capes, 
mountains, islands, rivers, lakes and bays. In addi- 
tion, population of counties, comparative temperature 
tables and a fund of valuable information concerning 
the products and industries of the State is given. The 
plates are entirely new from drawings and compila- 
tions from the latest and most reliable sources. 

The map will be sent free, postage paid, to all 
new subscribers to SUNSET until October 31st. 



HOTEL DEL MONTE SOUVENIR. 

A new edition de luxe of the Hotel del Monte Sou- 
venir has just been issued. It contains 72 pages, 7 by 
\oYz inches, and is printed in colors. From cover to 
cover it is a most artistic production, quite in keeping 
with the high standard of everything associated 
with the magnificent resort whose beauty it portrays. 

The souvenir is on sale at railway news bureaus 
on the Pacific Coast, or will be sent postage paid to 
any address on receipt of 25c. 

Address Manager Hotel del Monte, Monterey, Cal- 
ifornia, or General Passenger Agent Southern Pacific 
Company, San Francisco. California. 
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Field Notes. 

A sad gap — an unutterable yawn, indeed — will 
be filled when someone arises in the wilderness and 
writes a book on the "Philosophy of Smiles." 
Smiles make the world go round, instead of long, 
lop-sided and lumpy. We have mortuary statistics; 
but who has tabulated the smiles to the square mile ? 
Yet the latter would be of more importance than the 
former, for 1 cannot doubt that a comparison would 
show that the greater the number of smiles, the 
fewer the cases of sickness ; the more frequent the 
laughs, the scarcer the deaths. Many troubles taken 
in time, like the mouse in the clock, could have been 
laughed away, to the discomfiture of the undertaker. 
Alas ! like many other good things, they are under- 
taken too late to do good. When all the world's as 
cheerful as a San Francisco crowd greeting returning 
Volunteers, the misunderstandings, grievances, sus- 
picions ana standing-pond countenances of humanity 
will have a common grave. 

Let grim-visaged war in the Philippines smooth 
his wrinkled front into a glad smile. Permit our 
Volunteers to charge with, as weapons, the works of 
the Great Pacificators— Mark Twain, Bill Nye, 
Josh Billings and the others. It will not be long 
until the savage Filipino has returned to the bosom 
of his family to secure their aid in unraveling a 
mother-in-law joke. No man with a really good jest 
on his lips can have murder in his heart. Peace and 
a smiling countenance go face in face. 

The ticket agent, of all men, is under the greatest 
obligations to smile. It is nine-tenths of his busi- 
ness and if he knows it well, passengers will forgive 
him weakness in the other tenth. You feel certain 
that you should know the time of a train for the 
agent has just told you, but you have been wondering 
if he understood that you wanted the Rock City 
Local and not the Express, which does not stop 
there, so you ask again. What a great relief it is if 
the agent again answers pleasantly without a sus- 
picion of gruffness or tincture of irony ! You are 
dimly conscious that he has already answered that 
day over eleven hundred questions, most of them not 
necessarily for information but merely as a guarantee 
of good faith ; you know that the train dispatcher 
is most insistent that he pay attention to the wire 
when questions are being asked; you are vaguely 
aware that the ticket man has reports to make, 
tariffs to file and very probably way-bills and ex- 
pense bills, car reports and other matters to look 
after— and you are grateful for that smile. If you 
are not, you should be. 

In competitive territory the smiles of the ticket 
men go a great way in determining the routing of 
business. The smile is not only an indication of 
prosperity; it is a cause as well as a result; it 
makes business. 

You need not acquire a look-pleasant-please busi- 
ness smile. You must cultivate the deeper spirit 
of pleasantness that will not be repressed, that bub- 
bles out through your eyes and tinkles in your 
voice. It is not inconsistent with earnestness. You 
do not need a countenance like an erratic streak of 
chain lightning backed by a thunder cloud merely to 
assure the awe-stricken universe that you are thor- 
oughly wrapped up in your business, sternly stead- 
fast in some high purpose and most terribly in 
earnest When one who is pleasant under ordinary 
conditions finds it necessary to be serious, his grav- 
ity has the more weight. A thunderbolt in a clear 
sky attracts more attention than a whole sky-born 
battery in an ever-angry atmosphere. 

One "Good Morning" accompanied by a pleasant 
smile is worth ten thousand coming from a cavern 
fronted with frowning churlishness. 

Let us smile. 

The Surveyor, 



"HE ;NEVER CARES 1TO 'WANDER— " 

Mrs. Murkle— Josiah,do you know that you have 
sworn three times within an hour; that six dark 
frowns have crossed your brow; that you have 
spoken crossly to the children four times, and that 
you have hitched around in your chair so much that 
I wouldn't be surprised if the carpet were all worn 
out under you ? 

Mr. Murkle— Indeed ? Well, can you tell me how 
many nice things I have said to you and the chil- 
dren during the past hour ; how often I have laughed ; 
how many words of encouragement I have used ; 
how many twinkles have come into my eyes, and 
how many minutes 1 have sat absolutely still ? 

Mrs. Murkle— 1 haven't counted them. 

Mr. Murkle— That's what I thought. Suppose 
you try looking out for a fellow's good qualities a 
little while. Perhaps if you do you'll not have so 
much time to keep tab on his faults. — Locomotive 
Engineers' Monthly. 

Which reminds us of another lesson. Suppose 
some of the critics of railways who are nursing sup- 
posed grievances, and are bent on making the public 
share their spite and disappointment, stop snarling 
for a while and count up how much railways have 
contributed to public celebrations, local, state and 
national ; how many manufacturing enterprises they 
have brought to your town ; how many great con- 
ventions (as National Educational Association, Ep- 
worth League, etc.) they have brought to your 
State ; how much they have aided in opening new 
markets for your products ; how many colonists they 
have located on your vacant land, and how often 
they have been the prime movers and workers in 
every kind of enterprise for the public good. 

It is not always with a purpose to spite the public 
and reduce the business that time cards are changed 
or railway officers refuse to be bulldozed. Now, 
is it? 

BANNING FRUIT. 

Banning, California, is a little town in Riverside 
County, on the Sunset Route of the Southern Pacific. 
It is situated in the San Gorgonio Pass, at an eleva- 
tion of 2,317 feet, and its climatic advantages give it 
local fame as a health resort. There are many fine 
deciduous orchards here, and although late and un- 
usual frosts impaired the crop, the result of the 1899 
harvest cannot be entirely unsatisfactory. 

The Marysville Appeal says: C. D. Hamilton, 
of Banning, recently gave some figures on the profits 
of fruit raising that are of interest. He gave the 
total number of pounds produced, the total acreage of 
the locality and the value per acre. 

Fifty acres of Bartlett pears yielded 195,000 pounds, 
or 3,700 pounds per acre, or $82.50 per acre. Fifty- 
five acres of plums yielded 250,000 pounds or not 
quite 4,000 pounds per acre, valued at $34 per acre. 
There were 75 acres of almonds, but they only re- 
turned $3 per acre. One hundred and fifteen acres of 
peaches yielded 114,600 pounds, or $78.70 per acre. 
One hundred and fifteen acres of grapes yielded 382,- 
000 pounds, or $76.85 an acre. One hundred and 
ninety-six acres of apricots gave 40,000 pounds, or 
$14.35 per acre. Two hundred and seventy-five acres 
of prunes gave 603,800 pounds, valued at $76.95 per 
acre. 

These results were achieved in the face of a scant 
water supply, caused not entirely by the drought of 
the past three years, but more by reason of the 
growing demand on account of new orchards coming 
into bearing. Steps are now being taken, however, 
to increase the flow so that hereafter the amount of 
water available will be entirely adequate even in a 
dry year. 
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Sunset Limited. 

Did i vver ye see the likes of that same ? 
It's a town upon wheels or else it's a drame. 
It's the wonderf 'lest thing I have seen anny where, 
An' it's gone while ye thry to observe it is there. 

There's the church in the front with a tower and a 

bell, 
And windies and dures in the houses as well ; 
There's carpets and curtains and tables and chairs, 
And nivver a sign of a need of repairs. 

Ye may read, ye may write, if thim things ye can do ; 
Ye may slape, ve may ate, and dhrink ye may, too ; 
Ye may see from the windies the towns ye will pass, 
And nivver a crack will ye find in the glass. 

Ye may thravel by night or thravel by day ; 
The town goes along just the same annyway, 
An' the man that is riding aboard of her feels 
That there's nothin' bates thravelin' in towns upon 
wheels. 

Dot mooss allretty be der Soonzett Limmitett, 
don't it ? 




IMPROVEMENTS AT YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA. 

A new cannery and fruit drying establishment has 
been built at Yuba City this season. It was at first 
designed for dried fruit exclusively, but the amount 
and quality of fine fruit available caused the owners 
to add canning machinery. Owing to the lateness 
of the season when the new machinery was in place, 
only an average run will be made, but next year it 
is the intention to make this plant one of the largest 
in the State. 

The Sutter Canning and Packing Company have 
enlarged their plant, doubling its capacity. With 
the cannery at Marysville there are now three can- 
neries supplied with fruit from the prolific orchards 
of Yuba City, and buyers from outside canneries are 
constantly in the market here for our choice fruit. 

The construction of the new twenty-five-thousand- 
dollar courthouse to replace the one recently destroyed 
by fire, is now well under way, and the building will 
be ready for occupancy before the close of the year. 



PROMINENT VISITORS TO YOSEMITE VALLEY. 

It really seems as if the grandeur and beauty of 
Yosemite is at last becoming appreciated not alone 
by a select few, but by the world at large. The 
present season has been a phenomenal one, both for 
the number of visitors and the large parties of prom- 
inent people who have made the trip in a body. 

The largest party that has ever traveled to Yo- 
semite in one day was taken in this month. There 
were one hundred and thirty-seven passengers in 
all, comprising the New York Arion Society. Fif- 
teen of the Yosemite Stage and Turnpike Com- 
pany's large coaches were required to transport 
them. What a grand anthem may swell from their 
throats on Eagle Peak or Glacier Point ! 



IMMENSE GRAIN CROP. 

An immense grain crop is being harvested in San 
Luis Obispo and Southern Monterey Counties. Every 
threshing outfit is at work, and yet it is estimated 
that 200,000 sacks of grain will remain un threshed 
October 1st. It is stated that farmers are becoming 
alarmed lest the early rains injure the grain remain- 
ing in the fields. 



Merced, Cal.: The Directors of the Merced Mining Companv 
which owns large properties in the Coulterville district, have vo*J 
$750,000 for the purpose of putting in a large electric power ptjuu 
and otherwise Improving their holdings. This action has been 
ratified by stockholders in Boston, and illustrates the great advance 
in working methods now going on. 

New Iberia, La.: The greatest salt mines in the world are 
located on Avery's Island near New Iberia. The deposit is half i 
mile square and has been bored to a depth of 1,200 feet without 
reaching its limit Immense shafts have been sunk and great 
underground galleries connect the caverns which the excavations 
of many years have formed. 

Oil City, Cat.: Nearly 40,000 barrels of crude petroleum are 
shipped from Oil City, in Fresno County, each month. The <*i! 
belt extends about forty miles southeast of this point and is from 
one-half to a mile in width. 

Golconda, Nev.: The largest smelting plant in the State is now 
being erected at Go'conda and ore railways to neighboring mines 
are also under construction. 

Redding, Cal.: The development of copper mines in Shasta 
County goes steadily on and has recently resulted in several large 
transfers, aggregating nearly $1,000,000. These investments are 
preliminary to still greater ones, involving several miles of railway 
and large additions to the smelting capacity 

The value of the copper product of Shasta County for 1898 was 
$3,465,830. 

Southern California: It is computed that there are over 4.000 
mines and prospects in Southern California and upwards of 160 
stamp mills having a total of 1.140 stamps. There are 11 cyanide 
plants in operation, several Huntington mills, arastras. concen- 
trating plants, etc. There are 38 regularly organized mining dis- 
tricts. 

Arizona: The copper production in Arizona for 1808 was 
110,823.864 pounds an increase over 1897 of 20.801,042 pounds. 
The total production was one-fifth of that for the United States 
and the increase over 1897 was more than 85 per cent of the total 
increase for the entire United States. 

Fresno. Cat.: The Dyke Gold Mining and Milling Company 
has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 to work claims 
located southwest of Randsburg in Kern County. 

San Francisco, Cal.: A company has been formed to work 
the mines in the Mariposa Grant, comprising about seventy square 
miles. There are eight well -developed mines in this territory and 
much of the grant has never been prospected, in the modern accep- 
tation of the term. 

Winnemucca, Nev.: The antimony mine, about ten miles 
north of this place, has recently been sold to Reno capitalist*. 
This Is the only antimony mine in the United States, and it is 
stated that there are over 10,000 tons of high-grade ore in sight 

Cloverdale, Cal. : A ten-ton furnace has just been completed 
at the Cloverdale quicksilver mine, and operations will begin at 
once. Plenty of good ore is said to be In sight. 

Eldorado County, Cal. : A companv has been organized to 
work the Strahle Slate Quarry at Chill Bar. It will at once in- 
stall a complete plant of modern machinery. Over one hundred 
and twenty- five men are to be employed. 



A NEW HEALTH RESORT. 

The Arizona Sanitarium Company has established 
a sanitarium in Box Canyon, just east of Fort 
Huachuca, in Arizona, reached via Huachuca, on the 
Southern Pacific Company's Line. Mountain peaks 
on all four sides reach ten thousand feet in height, 
and there is an abundance of good water and plenty 
of shade. The establishment Is on the cottage plan, 
that is, cottages, instead of a hotel, are being built, 
though there will be a central dining-room. Moun- 
tain game is plentiful, and there are many pleasant 
trips to be made, one over the border into Mexico. 
Golf links, tennis courts, croquet grounds, bowling 
alley, etc, are being built. A general supply store 
and fruit ranch are operated in connection with the 
institution ; also a livery stable. A physician will 
be in attendance at all times. The altitude, sur- 
roundings, and pure, dry air, will doubtless make 
the resort a favorite one with people afflicted with 
diseases of the lungs and throat. 
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Oogjfed Clancy — Wot yer so sad about? 

Languid Larry — Ah, wen I see de waves breakin' on de shore it 
calls up bitter memories uv me misspent past. 

Clogged Clancy — Wen yer used ter take baths ? 

Languid Larry — Naw; wen 1 used ter brake, meself. on de 
Southern Pacific. 

*' What if I were one of those husbands, my dear, who get up 
cross in the morning and bang things around, and kick like every- 
thing just because the coffee is cold ? " 

"John.** responded the wife. " 1 would make it hot for you."— 
N. >'. Observer. 

Bliss Ahead — "Von fare for the rroundt trip?" asked the 
gentleman with the long coat and nose to match. " That's what," 
said the ticket agent, with the easy courtesy of one accustomed to 
accommodating the public, "Andt viil you tell me vich halluf off 
der ride iss der free halluf, so I can enchoy it? " — Indianapolis 
four nal. 

Teacher — What does the reign of King Charles I. teach us? 
Tommy — Please, sir, not to lose our heads in moments of ex- 
citement, sir. — Truth. 

Pat and his friend Mike had killed a snake in the fields. As the 
tail continued to oscillate. Pat remarked to his friend: "And is he 
dead. Mike, div ye think?" "Oh. y!s. sure," said Mike, "he's 
dead, but he ain't conscious of it yit' 

Briggs — It makes me uneasy to owe a cent. 
Griggs— I'm glad that I don't feel that way. 
Briggs — Whv? 
Griggs — Why ? Id have the St. Vitus' dance.— Puck. 

" I see by the dictionary, said the foreigner who was struggling 
wtth the English language. " that ' unbend ' means to ' relax, and 

• unbending means ' unyielding." " 

•* Don't blame me ! " replied his American friend, cheerfully. " I 
didn't write the dictionary."— Selected. 

A Record Breaker. — Miles — There is a man over in that 
museum who has lived for forty days on water. 

Giles — Pshaw! That's nothing. I have an uncle who has 
lived for nearly forty years on water. 

Miles— Impossible! 

Giles — Not at all. He's a sea captain.— Chicago News. 

Ackers — Well, how am 1 today, doctor? 

Dr. Heaiy — You are doing very well; very well, indeed. You 
may sit up for a while today. 

Ackers — Thank you, doctor; that is good news. By the way, 
may I inquire what your bill is? 

-. Dr. Healy — Presently, presently ! You are not so strong as you 
think.— Chicago Journal. 

"Will you trust me, Fanny?" he cried, passionately, grasping 
ber hand. 

"With all my heart, Augustus; with all my soul, with all my- 
self." she whispered, nestling on his manly bosom. 

" Would to goodness you were my tailor," he murmured to him- 
self, and tenderly he took her in his arms.— Tit- Bits. 

"Could you tell me," inquired the passenger who was waiting 
for them to change horses. " why every thoroughfare 'n this town 
bears the name of some war hero, and the smallest dusty street 
should be called Dewey ? " 

" Yes," responded Amber Pete, " we called that thar little street 
Dewey because it's modest, it's away off from the others, got more 
grit than all the others put together. '—Chicago News. 

• A little four-year-old occupied an upper berth in a sleeping-car. 
Awakening once in the middle of the night, his mother asked him 
if he knew where he was. 

■* Tourse I do," he replied. "I'm in the top drawer." — Youth's 
Companion. 

Briggs — Allow me to have the pleasure of returning the sov- 
reign that I borrowed the other day. 
Sniggs — Thanks ; the pleasure is mine.— Tit-Bits. 

Didn't Know — Attorney (sternly) — The witness will please 
state if the prisoner was In the habit of whistling when alone. 

Witness — 1 don't know ; 1 was never with the prisoner when he 
was alone. 

Bad for Him — Mamma— Bobby, if you saw a man starving, 
would you give him a piece of your pie? 

Bobhv — No'm. You said a person shouldn't eat pie on an 
empty stomach. 

Ate Too Fast — Hicks — They have: music during luncheon. 
Let's go there. 

Wicks — No. I used to go there, but it gave me indigestion. 

Hicks — Cooking bad? 

Wicks — No. it was the music. They play nothing but rag-time 
marches and quicksteps. — Catholic Standard and Times. 
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Ask or write to any representative of the 
Southern Pacific Company or A. J. Poston, 
General Agent Sunset Excursions, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 

PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS 



J. C. STUBBS, Third Vice-President 

E. O. McCORMICK, Passenger Traffic Manager 

E. HAWLEY. Assistant General Traffic Manager 



San Francisco, Cal. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

New York. N. Y. 



PACIFIC SYSTEM 



T. H. GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent 

R. A. DONALDSON. Assistant General Passenger Agent - 

JAS. HORSBURGH, JR., Assistant General Passenger Agent 

H. R. JUDAH, Assistant General Passenger Agent 

G. W. LUCE, Assistant General Passenger Agent - 

C. H. MARKHAM. General Passenger Agent, Lines in Oregon - 

ATLANTIC SYSTEM 
S. F. B. MORSE. General Passenger Agent ... 

F. S. DECKER, Assistant General Passenger Agent ... 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Company 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad Company 
C. W. BEIN, Traffic Manager ... - 

L. J. PARKS. General Passenger Agent - 



•San Francisco, Cal 

San Francisco. Cal. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

San Francisco. Cal. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Portland, Or. 



New Orleans. La. 
New Orleans. La. 



Houston, Tex. 
Houston. Tex. 



DIVISION GENERAL AND TRAVELING AGENTS 



ANTWERP, BELGIUM.- 

II Rue Chapelle de Grace 

RUD. FALCK General European Passenger Agent 

ATLANTA. GA. 

H. W. NATHAN Commercial Agent 

W. R. FAGAN Traveling Passenger Agent 

BAKERSFIELD. CAL. 

C. H. FAIRCHILD Commercial Agent 

BALTIMORE, MD.- 209 E. German Street 

B. B BARBER Agent 

BOSTON. MASS.-9 State Street 

E. E. CURRIER New England Agent 

E. C. CAMPBELL Traveling Passenger Agent 

FRANK PATRICK Traveling Passenger Agent 

W. F. HILL Cltv Passenger Agent 

BUFFALO, N. Y.-Room 220, EIHcott Square 
W. J Berg Traveling Passenger Agent 

CHICAGO. ILL.-238 South Clark Street 

W. G. NEIMYER. . General Western Passenger Agent 

R. D. WILLIAMS Passenger Agent 

JNO. R. ROBINSON Traveling Passenger Agent 

CINCINNATI, O.— Chamber of Commerce Bldft. 

W. H. CONNOR Commercial Agent 

J. STANLEY ORR Traveling Passenger Agent 

CITY OF MEXICO 

G. R. HACKLEY Commercial Agent 

DENVER, COLO.-III2 17th Street 

W. K. MCALLISTER General Agent 

G. F. KUHNS Traveling Freight and Pass. Agent 

DURANGO, MEX. 

A. GREGORY Commercial Agent, M. I. R. R. 

EAGLE PASS, TEX. 

C. K. DUNLAP...Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt M M. I. R. R. 
FRESNO, CAL. 

S. F. BOOTH District Passenger Agent 

WM. B. MAY Traveling Passenger Agent 

HAMBURG, GERMANY-6-8 Karlsburft 

RUD. FALCK General European Passenger Agent 

HAVANA, CUBA 

GALBAN & CO Agents 

W. L. SAUCIER Passenger Agent 

HELENA. MONT. 

E. A. STIEFEL Traveling Passenger Agent 

HOUSTON.TEX. 

W. A. REINHARDT Traveling Passenger Agent 

T. & N O. G. H. & S. A. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.-Room 7, Exchange Bid*. 

C. C. CARY Commercial Agent 

KEY WEST, FLA. 

LAFLIN & CO Agents 

LIVERPOOL, ENG.-25 Water Street 

RUD FALCK General European Passenger Agent 

LONDON, ENG.- 

49 Leaden ha 1 1 St., 18 Cockspur St. 

RUD. FALCK General European Passenger Agent 



LOS ANGELES, CAL.— 261 South Sprinft St. 

G. W. LUCE Assistant General Passenger Agent 

G. F. HERR City Passenger Agent 

N. R. MARTIN Traveling Passenger Agent 

MANCHESTER, IOWA. 

S. L. CARY Northern Immigration Agent 

MONTEREY, MEX. 

H. N. GIBSON Commercial Agent 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

G. W. ELY Traveling Passenger Agent 

NASHVILLE. TENN.-4 Noel Block 

R. O. BEAN Traveling Passenger Agent 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

H. B. ABBOTT City Passenger Agent 

L. Yam Sam Chinese Passenger Agent 

NEW YORK, N. Y.-349 Broadway 

L. H. NUTTING Eastern Passenger Agent 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.— 109 South Third Street 

R. J. SMITH Agent 

A. M. LONGACRE Traveling Passenger Agent 

PITTSBURG, PA.— 711 Park Building 

GEO. G HERRING Agent 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

J. B. KIRKLAND District Passenger Agent 

PORT TAMPA, FLA. 

JNO. BRADLEY Agent 

ROTTERDAM, NETH.-92 Wyn haven, S. S. 

RUD. FALCK General European Passenger Agent 

SACRAMENTO. CAL. 

S. S. FULTON Traveling Passenger Agent 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.-2I4 Dooly Block 

D. R. GRAY General Agent 

SAN DIEGO, CAL.-901 Fifth Street 

G. H. MCMILLAN Commercial Agent 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.-6I3 Market Street 

G. W. FLETCHER General Agent 

W. L. KNIGHT Traveling Passenger Agent 

J. B. LAUCK Traveling Passenger Agent 

E. B. McCORD City Passenger Agent 

SAN JOSE, CAL.— Second & Santa Clara Sta. 

T. A. GRAHAM District Freight and Pass. Agent. 

SAN LUIS OBISPO. CAL. 

J. L. BUELL District Freight and Passenger Agent 

SAVANNAH. GA.-18 East Bryan Street 

C. W. MURPHY Traveling Passenger Agent 

SEATTLE, WASH.-619 First Avenue 

C. J. STEEPLE District Passenger Agent 

ST. LOUIS. MO.-421 Olive Street 

L. E. TOWNSLEY Commercial Agent 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.-129 South Franklin Street 

F. T. BROOKS Traveling Passenger Agent 

TACOMA, WASH.-1108 Pacific Avenue 

C. J. STEEPLE. District Freight and Passenger Agent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A. J. POSTON General Agent, Sunset Excursions 



Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by the Southern Pacific 
Company^ and information concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accom- 
modations, etc,, can be obtained on application, by letter or in person, to any agent of 
the Southern Pacific Company. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 



FROM OREGON TO THE GULF 



LIST OF STATIONS AND NAMES OF AGENTS PACIFIC SYSTEM 
AND LINES IN OREGON 



Acampo^ Cal J. H. Sargent, Agent 

Acton, Cal I. L Houser, Agent 

Ager. Cal J. H. Foster, Agent 

Agnews, Cal M. Fulfer, Agent 

Airlie. Or J. W. Wilson. Agent 

Alameda, Cal., Park St., B. G Wm. Boh. Agent 

N. G H. B. Millichap. Agent 

" Mole Isham Case, Agent 

Alameda Point, Cal A. Keller. Agent 

Albany, Or C. K. Fronk, Agent 

Aihainbra, Cal H. I. Hanscome. Agent 

Alma, Cal C. R. Nutt. Agent 

Alumont, Cal W. G. Beck, Agent 

Alvarado, Cal B. H. Food, Agent 

Alviso, Cal F. G. La Montagne. Agent 

Amity. Or W. H. Smith, Agent 

Anaheim. Cal T. A. Darling, Agent 

Anderson. Cal W. S. Anderson, Agent 

Antioch, Cal C. F. Merrill. Agent 

Applegate, Cal G. C. Hepburn, Agent 

Aptos. Cal F. E. Wood. Agent 

Arbuckle, Cal D. R Nason. Agent 

Arcadia. Cal J. A. Unruh. Agent 

Arizola, Ariz M. A. Michelson. Agent 

Armuna, Cal T. F. Williams, Agent 

Army Point, Cal H. L. Thompson, Agent 

Ashland, Or D. L. Rice. Agent 

Athlone, Cal F. J. Hughes, Agent 

Atwater. Cal J. B. Osborn, Agent 

Auburn. Cal W. F. Wiidman, Agent 

Aumsville. Or Nettie Cain, Agent 

Aurora, Or Geo. Miller, Agent 

Aztec. Ariz... H. W. Helvly. Agent 

Bakersfield. Cal C. H. Falrchild. Commercial Agent 

" W. V. Matlack. Depot Agent 

Ballston. Or A. W. Thornton. Agent 

Banning. Cal D. H. Gates. Agent 

Banta, Cal J. C. Hedemark, Agent 

Barlow, Or Wm. Barlow. Agent 

Baroda. Cal H. E. Wetzel, Agent 

Bassett, Cal D. P. Smythe. Agent 

Batamotal. Mex F. A. Sainz. Agent 

Batavia. Cal Mrs. E. Coulter, Agent 

Battle Mountain. Nev F. A. Linbaugh, Agent 

Bealville, Cal Miss M. M. OToole. Agent 

Beaumont. Cal Jas. Keene, Agent 

Beaverton, Or F. W. Cady, Agent 

Belmont, Cal .J. J. Malone, Agent 

Benicia, Cal Wm. Dwyer, Agent 

Benson. Ariz F. S. Webster, Agent 

Ben Lomond, Cal C. N. Farmer, Agen' 

Beowawe. Nev E. F. Wolever, Agent 

Berenda, Cal J, E Mather, Agent 

Berry man. Cal C. R. Allen, Agent 

Betrjany, Cal J. Jacobson, Agent 

Biggs, Cal J A Foster, Agent 

Blaisdell. Cal W. E. Moore. Agent 

Bloomington. Cal J. L. Monnett, Agent 

Blue Canyon, Cal J. B. Knapp, Agent 

Boca, Cal -. W. H. Todd. Agent 

Boulder Creek. Cal J. H. Aram. Agent 

Bowie. Ariz W. H. Dresser, Agent 

Bradley, Cal M. H. Lawson. Agent 

Brentwood, Cal P. W. Compton, Agent 

Brighton, Cal Miss L. B. Clarke, Agent 

Brooks, Or M L. Jones, Agent 

Brownsville, Or L. Boyd, Agent 

Buena Park, Cal R. B. Drake, Agent 

Burbank. Cal H. C. Powell, Agent 

Buriingame. Cal G. W. Gates, Agent 

Button Willow, Cal C. H. Melrs, Agent 

Byron, Cal W. S. Smith, Agent 

Cachise, Ariz J. J. Rath, Agent 

Calabasas. Ariz W. L. Campbell, Agent 

Caliente, Cal J. B. Ferris, Agent 

Calistoga, Cal H. R. Ford. Agent 

Cameron, Cal H. Stamford, Agent 

Campbell, Cal C. Berry, Agent 

Cana. Cal F. M. Walter, Agent 

Canby, Or J. E. Enger, Agent 

Capitoia, Cal C. H. Sherwood. Agent 

Carbo, Mex W. D. Thompson. Agent 

Car Shops, Or T. V. Cornell, Agent 

Carlln. Nev W. C. Owens, Agent 

Carlton, Or G. C. Roberts, Agent 

Carpinterla, Cal H. G. Pewtress, Agent 

Caruthers. Cal J. A. Mills, Agent 

Casa Grande Ariz J. Moores, Agent 

Castella, Cal H. O. Wickes. Agent 

Castle Crag, Cal J. H. Atkins, Agent 

Castrovllle, Cal T. M. Kelly, Agent 



Central Avenue, Cal F. E. Gilbert, Agent 

Central Point. Or I. J Purkeypile, Agent 

Ceres, Cal C. E. Haraszthy, Agent 

Charter Oak, Cal Mrs. Geo. D. Graham, Agent 

Chatsworth Park, Cal J. O. Barngrover. Agent 

Chemawa, Or Mrs. M. Henderson, Agent 

Chico, Cal J. H. Williamson, Agent 

Chino, Cal Geo. Slusher, Agent 

Chualar, Cal L. Little. Agent 

Cisco, Cal D. W. Corcoran, Agent 

Clackamas Or A. Mather, Agent 

Clements, Cal J. L. Dunn, Agent 

Clipper Gap. Cal G. B. Walters, Agent 

Clovis, Cal J. B. Cantwell, Agent 

Coburg, Or R L. Cary, Agent 

Colfax. Cal M. Lobner. Agent 

Collis, Cal H. A. Montgomery. Agent 

Colma, Cal C. J. Adams, Agent 

Cotton, Cal D. A. Bruce, Agent 

Colusa. Cal W. D. Locey, Agent 

Compton, Cal G. S. Stone, Agent 

Comstock, Or H. W. Steward, Agent 

Concord, Cal , W. B. Bayley, Agent 

Cordelia, Cal L. D. Gregory, Agent 

Corinne, Ogden V. A. Hill, Agent 

Cornelius. Or A. J. Lucas. Agent 

Coming Cal CD. Smith. Agent 

Cornwall, Cal . - G. D. Foster, Agent 

Corvallis, Or A. T. Pence, Agent 

Cottage Grove, Or D. T. Awbrey, Agent 

Cottonwood, Cal F. E. Scott, Agent 

Covina, Cal B. F. Coons, Agent 

Coyote, Cal A. S. Linnell. Agent 

Crabtree. Or W. Myer, Agent 

Craf ton, Cal A. E. Gordon, Agent 

Creswell, Or B. F Scott, Agent 

Crittenden, Ariz W. R. Sprecher, Agent 

Crockett, Cal E. A. Mitchell, Agent 

Crowley, Or A. Cain, Agent 

Crow s Landing, Cal E. R Allen, Agent 

Cucamonga, Cal H. R. Scullin. Agent 

Dallas, Or I.N. Woods, Agent 

Danville. Cal J. C. Hedemark, Agent 

Davis. Cal H. W. Filbert, Agent 

Decoto. Cal DC. Kelly. Agent 

Delano, Cal D. L. Cecil, Agent 

Del Monte. Cal B. F. Wright. Agent 

Delta, Cal H. Hushbeck, Agent 

Deming. N. M , C. B. Bosworth. Agent 

Deny, Or B. F. Lucas, Agent 

Dillard, Or Geo. H. Leonard, Agent 

Dilley. Or A. Briggs, Agent 

Dinuba, Cal W.J. Dechman, Agent 

Dixon, Cal J. D. Grady, Agent 

Dos Palos, Cal G. S. Ayres. Agent 

Downey, Cal Jno. Simpson, Commercial Agent 

Drain, Or G. M. Bassett. Agent 

Dragoon Summit, Ariz T R. Abernathy, Agent 

Duarte, Cal G. E. Cross, Agent 

Dundee Junction, Or M. Downes, Agent 

Dunnigan, Cal Wm. Schuckman, Agent 

Dunsmuir, Cal L. J. Lambert. Agent 

Durham, Cal E. T. Locey, Agent 

Dutch Fiat, Cal R. Munroe, Agent 

East Berkeley. Cal J. R. Littie. Agent 

East Oakland Cal D. W. Koppikus. Agent 

East Portland. Or F. A. Bancroft, Agent 

Edenvaie, Cal J. A. Hayes. Agent 

Edgewood, Cal F. A. Reiser, Agent 

Edna. Cal W. Moberry, Agent 

El Casco. Cal C. R. Kelsey, Agent 

El Dorado, Cal C. E. Duden. Agent 

Elk Grove, Cal S. Crilley, Agent 

Elko, Nev J. M. Morrow, Agent 

Elmira, Cal J. A. Morris, Agent 

El Paso, Tex T E. Hunt, Commercial Agent 

H. A. Carpenter, Depot Agent 

El Verano, Cal M. F. Mulien, Agent 

Emery, Cal J. D. Osborne. Agent 

Emigrant Gap, Cal G. W. Hilton, Agent 

Esparto, Cal J. E. B. Towle. Agent 

Eugene. Or L. G. Adair, Agent 

Exeter. Cal Miss M. L. Peters, Agent 

Fairbank. Ariz J. E. Guy, Agent 

Famoso, Cal W. J. McFee, Agent 

Farmersville, Cal G. W. Armstead Agent 

Farmington Cal H.J. Hughes. Agent 

Feiton. Cal W. H. Gass, Agent 

Fernando. Cal C O. Creighton, Agent 

Fillmore, Cal G. W. Tighe, Agent 

Firebaugh, Cal F. W. Hosmer. Agent 
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F.orence, Cal J. J. Vance, 

Florin, Cal E. McKinstry, 

Floriston, Cal Miss L. Merrjll, 

Folsom. Cal J. Kinney, 

Forest Grove, Or I. G. Singleton, 

Fortuna, Cal L. S. Wlngrove. 

Fowler, Cal G. A. Leon, 

Fresno, Cal J. F. Hixon, 

Fruitvaie. Cal Miss J. C. Marple, 

Fruto, Cal J. O. Thrower, 

Gage, N. M R. N. Claggett, 

Gait, Cal S. Crilley, 

Garfield Avenue, Cal F. B. Ogle. 

Gaston, Or C.W. Hudson, 

Gazelle, Cal J. L. Berry, 

Germantown, Cal F. D. Smith, 

Gervais, Or J. M. Isham. 

Giant. Cal F. Roller. 

Gila Bend, Ariz Mrs. N. M. Pease, 

Gilroy. Cal W. B. Wilde, 

Glamis, Cal E. Hayes, 

Glendale, Or G. W. Smith, 

Glen Ellen, Cal J. C. Stannard, 

Glen wood, Cal W. S. Spencer, 

Golconda, Nev A. J. Langworth, 

Gold Hill, Or W.A Pearson. 

Gold Run. Cal A. N. Davidson, 

Gonzales, Cal G. R. Wilson 

Goshen, Or R. H. Delhh. 

Goshen Junction, Cal A. A. Janes, 

Grants Pass, Or George Estes, 

Gridley. Cal G. W. Blair, 

Guadalupe, Cal H. Danneberg, 

Guaymas, Mex T. Marcor, 

Guinda, Cal R. L. Nleraan. 

Halleck. Cal G. A. Touey, 

Halsev, Or A. Barehan, 

Hanford, Cai J. D Fish. 

Harrisburg, Or M. E. Hearn, 

Haywards, Cal C. Sodenburg, 

Hauchuca, Ariz H. J. Temple, 

Hemme, Cal Jos. Casazza, 

Hickman, Cal J. R. Harcourt, 

High Grove. Cal T. J. McDonald. 

Hillsboro. Or C. B. Frissel. 

Hillsdale, Cal M. A. Sloan, 

Holllster, Cal A. Johnson, 

Honcut, Cal A. P. Merrill, 

Hornbrook, Cal S. J. Smith. 

Hubbard. Or I. Isaacson, 

Humboldt. Nev J. J Cullen, 

Huron, Cal C. L. Bancroft. 

Idlewild, Cal W. B. Broadwell. 

Imuris. Mex W. G. Bowman, 

Independence, Or E. L. Hoopengarner, 

Indio. Cal W J. Mclntyre, 

Ingleside, Cal B. R. Hoston, 

■ lone. Cal M. W Gordon, 

Irving, Or OP. Hoff, 

Irvington, Cal I. E. Warnsley, 

Irwindale, Cal O. M. Baughman, 

Jefferson, Or S. T Johnson, 

Jewetta, Cal P. F. Mc' ee, 

Junction City, Or Wm. Merri* .an, 

Keene, Cal A. L. Wools*»y, 

Kelton. Utah F. W. klock, 

Kennet. Cal H. J. Hendrick, 

Kenwood, Cal Miss L. K. White. 

Keswick, Cal L. Schuckman, 

Kingsburg, Cal J. W. Spear, 

King's City, Cal W. G. Stevenson. 

Kirkwood. Cal •••... Miss M. C. Schluter. 

Klamathon, Cal George Phelps. 

Knight's Landing. Cal. . . ." Miss N. E^ Mclnerney, 



Lafayette, Or. 

Lancaster, Cal 

Lang, Cal 

Latrobe, Cal 

Lathrop. Cal 

Laurel. Cal 

Lawrence. Cal 

Lebanon. Or 

Lebanon Junction. Or. 

Leete. Nev 

Leland.Or 

Lemon, Cal 

Lemoore, Cal 

Lillis. Cal. 



G. W. James, 

H. F. Keeler, 

. ...L. C. Martin, 
...W. C. Duden. 
...F. M. Drlscoll. 
....W. D. Oakes. 

AiF. Purdy. 

.... E. A. Bassett. 

Geo. Keech, 

B. F. Leete. 

J. Osborn, 

W. McCross, 

J S. Nisbet, 

A. A. Leonard. 



Lincoln, Cal A. C. Fleming. 

Lindsday. Cal L. S. Wingrove, 

Live Oak. Cal S. F. Ruff. 

Livermore, Cal J. L. Mitchell. 

Livingston. Cal G. H. Small, 

Llano, Mex E. Campbell, 

Lockeford, Cal W. S.Allen. 

Lodl, Cal E. Hevey. 

Lompoc. Cal D. W. Pontius, 

Long Beach, Cal J. R. Downs, 

Loom is, Cal J. Fingland, 

Lordsburg, Cal A. R. Peck, 

Lordsburg. N. M E. W. Clapp, 

Lorenzo, Cal W. B. Knightly. 

Lorin, Cal H.J. Irwin. 



Agent Los Alamltos, Cal J. H. Badgley. Agent 

Agent Los Angeles, Cal C. Seyler, Depot Agent 

Agent Los Banos, Cal F. W. Weigh. Agent 

Agent Los Gatos, Cal E. L. Ford, Agent 

Agent Los Guilicos, Cal L. K. White, Agent 

Agent Los Nietos, Cal E. C Mclnnes, Agent 

Agent Lovelock, Nev J. W. Walters, Agent 

Agent Macleay, Or J. Craig, Agent 

Agent Madera. Cal L. A. Fuller, Agent 

Agent Madison. Cal G. Abbey, Agent 

Agent Madrone. Cal J. L. Pinard, Agent 

Agent Magdalena. Mex G. G. Graham. Agent 

Agent Malaga, Cal E. C. Fry. Agent 

Agent Maricopa. Ariz C. W. Ward well. Agent 

Agent Marion. Or H. A. Hinshiw, Agent 

Agent Martinez, Cal R. B Borland. Agent 

Agent Marysville. Cal R F. Watson. Agent 

Agent Maxwell. Cal L. L. Mushett. Agent 

Agent Mayfield. Cal F. G. Wetzel, Agent 

Agent McCoy. Or J. T. Le Masters, Agent 

Agent McMinnville, Or G A. Wilcox, Agent 

Agent McPherson, Cal R. M. Mcpherson, Agent 

Agent Medford, Or W. V. Lippincott, Agent 

Agent Mendota, Cal G. L. Bugbee, Agent 

Agent Menlo Park, Cal E. S. Clute. Agent 

Agent Merced, Cal F. R. Dunn, Agent 

Agent Merlin. Or M. C. Bond. Agent 

Agent Middle Creek, Cal P. M. Epperson. Agent 

Agent Milpltas, Cal A. L. Crabb, Agent 

Agent Milton, Cal E. G. Humphrey, Agent 

Agent Milwaukee, Or J. McCaitn. Agent 

Agent Millbrae, Cal J. R. Murphy, Agent 

Agent Mill City. Nev W. Davis, Agent 

Agent Minturn, Cal A. A. Wallace. Agent 

Agent Modesto, Cal T. J. Keating. Agent 

Agent Mojave, Cal O. S. Smith, Agent 

Agent Monmouth, Or Miss L. S. Johnson, Agent 

Agent Monrovia, Cal A. W. Reese, Agent 

Agent Montague. Cal , C. E. Beckwith, Agent 

Agent Montalvo, Cal O. J. Coen. Agent 

Agent Monte, Cal A.'L. Archibald, Agent 

Agent Monterey, Cal F. S. Berry, Agent 

Agent Montpellier. Cal F. Coates, Agent 

Agent Morgan Hill, Cal G. W. Hplston, Agent 

Agent Mott, Cal W. J. Tucker. Agent 

Agent Mt. Angel, O G. F. Mills, Agent 

Agent Mt. Eden, Cal J. W. Hook, Agent 

Agent Mt. View, Cal L. B Allen, Agent 

Agent Napa, Cal E. Bonsai 1. Agent 

Agent Napa Junction, Cal J. C Stannard, Agent 

Agent Natron, Or J. McCann. Agent 

Agent Nelson, Cal A H. Reager. Agent 

Agent New Almaden. Cal G. C. Gordon. Agent 

Agent Newark, Cal J. B. Tenlll. Agent 

Agent Newberg, Or G. W. Cutts. Agent 

Agent Newcastle. Cal T. H Mitchell, Agent 

Agent New England Mills, Cal E. Vore. Agent 

Agent New Era. Or J C. Newberg, Agent 

Agent Newhali, Cal J T. Gifford, Agent 

Agent Newman, Cal L. C. McMurtry, Agent 

Agent Newport, Beach, Cal L. S. Wilkinson. Agent 

Agent Nlles, Cal S. O. Higiev. Agent 

Agent Nitro, Cal F. Roller. Agent 

Agent Nogales, Ariz P. J. Zeimet, Agent 

Agent Nord, Cal R. Kerns, Agent 

Agent N -rdhoff, Cal P. B. Riggin. Agent 

Agent No.man Cal R. L. Tartar. Agent 

Agent North V.ilejo. Cal H. Rowland. Agent 

Agent Nb *h Vallejo Wharf, Cal Jas. McCudden, Agent 

Agent N% in Yamhill. Or F. D. Stott, Agent 

Agent NorwalUpCal v Mrs. M. D. Fraser, Agent 

Agent Oakdaiel Cal E. C. Crawford, Agent 

Agent Oakland, Or J. E. Farmer. Agent 

Agent Oakland, Cal., Creek Ferry C G. Sampson, Agent 

Agent " " ist&B'way C. J. Malley, Agent 

Agent " " 14th St E. R. Jones, Agent 

Agent 4 " ' 16th St J. H. Wright. Agent 

Agent :A " «fl " 7th & B'way. . . .Miss M. E. De Cora, Agent 

Agent A"*-., g •• pier Miss K. Potwin, Agent 

Agent A &♦. •« 7 th & Webster C. E. Smith, Agent 

Agent J * j, -~ " Pine St Jackson & Clark. Agents 

Agent V ir^'H .Center St O. Bergsten. Agent 

Agent i* ' * \Adeli e Flske & Townsend. Agents 

Agent 'A,* r Myrtle T. Trengove, Agent 

Agent ••**.- ^' Oak St W. R. Gift. Agent 

Agent - A .v Ml j * : Clinton St J. Palmer. Agent 

Agent " . *Va3rd Ave L. Rivers. Agent 

Agent pakville, 1 A J. A. Houston. Agent 

Agent Oceano, Tfiul D. C. Gale, Agent 

Agent Ocean Vltfw, Cal B. A. Meyer, Agent 

Agent Ogden, Utah C. A. Henry. Agent 

Agent Ogilbv, Cal L. B. Valla. Agent 

Agent Ontario. Cal E. T. McNeill. Agent 

Agent Orange, Cal G. Sproul. Agent 

Agent Oregon City, Or E, E. Boyd. Agent 

Agent Orland, Cal O. P. Bates. Agent 

Agent Orovllle, Cal W. H. Dixon. Agent 

Agent Ortiz, Mex M. Agulrre, Agent 

Agent Oswego, Or G. C. Garfield, Agent 

Agent Oxnard. Cal E. F. Bond, Agent 

Agent Pacific Grove, Cal Mrs. C. S. Pierce. Agent 

Agent Pajaro, Cal R. A. Rogers. Agent 

Agent Palermo, Cal C. H. Peters, Agent 
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Palisdale. Nev J. E. Ferraro, Agent 

Palrodale. Cal R. F. Aguilar, Agent 

Palm Springs, Cal R. B. Drake, Agent 

Palo Alto, Cal R. Danneberg, Agent 

Pantano, Ariz T. J. Marks, Agent 

Paraffin. Cal A. L. Van Mater, Agent 

Parker. Or R. W. Swlnk. Agent 

Pasadena. Cal I. N. Todd, Commercial Agent 

Paso Robles, Cal J. A, Deacon, Agent 

Penrvn. Cal A. G Love, Agent 

Perrydale. Or A. W. Dugan, Agent 

Pesquarea, Mex P. H. Burke, Agent 

Peters. Cal C. C. Case. Agent 

Phoenix. Ariz M. O. Bicknell, Agent 

Phoenix, Or M B. V. Soule, Agent 

Pinole. Cal E. M. Downer, Agent 

Pirn, Cal C. A. Burrows, Agent 

Pixley. Cal J. J. Kel'.ey, Agent 

Placerville, Cal R. K. Berry, Agent 

Pleasanton, Cal L. C Walter, Agent 

Pollasky. Cal T. B. Mather, Agent 

Pomona. Cal G. P. Barnett, Agent 

Port Costa. Cal L. N. Buttner, Agent 

Porterville, Cal M. F. Murphy, Agent 

Portland. Or W. H. Reader, Agent 

Depot, Or C. V. McKelvey, Agent 

Southern M. C. Baumgardner, Agent 

E. Washington O. A. Ashby, Agent 

Port Los Angeles, Cal A M Jamison, Agent 

Proberta. Cal H. Cremers, Agent 

Promontory, Utah G. H. Kenyon, Agent 

Puente, Cal G. W. Caldwell. Agent 

Querohabl, Mex M. Bowman, Agent 

Ravenna. Cal F. B. Lardner, Agent 

Raymond, Cal M. D. Lehrfeld, Agent 

Red Bluff, Cal W. H. Jones, Agent 

Redding, Cal R. A. Martin, Agent 

Redlands. Cal C. H. Eaton, Agent 

Junction, Cal J. A. Rlmpau. Agent 

Red Rock, Ariz C. H. Jasper, Agent 

Redwood, Cal C. H. Eckhart, Agent 

Reedley. Cal F M. Wasgatt. Agent 

Reedvllle. Or J. B Imlay, Agent 

Reno, Nev H. L Field, Agent 

Riddle, Or G. W. Burnett, Agent 

Ripon. Cal H. L Dickey, Agent 

Riverside, Cal G. B. Ocheltree, Commercial Agent 

Rocklin. Cal J. Waddell. Agent 

Rodeo. Cal A. Vessey, Agent 

Roseburg, Or L. B. Moore, Agent 

Roseville. Cal Mrs. G. W. Hill, Agent 

Rowland, Or G. A. Cable, Agent 

Rumsey. Cal W. B. Bayley, Agent 

Russell's, Cal A. Johnson, Agent 

Rutherford. Cal E. P. Adams, Agent 

Rye Patch. Cal A. A. Perry, Agent 

Sacramento, Cal C. J. Ellis, Agent 

Saginaw, Or T. M. Boyd, Agent 

Salem. Or W.W Skinner, Agent 

Salinas, Cal C. R. Estabrook, Agent 

Salton, Cal G. L. Curtis, Agent 

Sanger Junction, Cal E. C. Southworth, Agent 

San Ardo, Cal Mrs M. I. Hadley, Agent 

San Bernardino, Cal F. Donnatin. Agent 

San Buena Ventura, Cal E. Shillingsberg.-agent 

San Carlos, Cal L. A. Mcfrerry, Agent 

San Diego, Cal G H. McMillan, Commercial .gent 

San Dimas. Cal T. r jore.^gent 

San Francisco, Cal G. E. each, Agent 

3rd St P. J. Celly, Agent 

Valencia St G. W. Harrison, Agent 

San Gabriel. Cal A. N. Leland, Agent 

fC. Haydock, ) 

San Jose, Cal -< H. F. fcmlay, > Agents 

(F. L. Donalioo,) 

" " 4thSt.,N.G R. T. O'Ha '<•" gent 

San Leandro. Cal C. W. McLau .gent 

San Lucas, Cal W. C. Rayn gent 

San Luis Obispo, Cal B. F. Vhi gent 

San Martin, Cal — C ^ent 

San Mateo. Cal tr. . B ?ent 

San Miguel, Cal H. ( gent 

San Pablo, Cal J.* , jent 

San Pedro. Cal J -tf> -gent 

San Pedro Wharf, Cal rain, Agent 

San Simon, Ariz C. b John, Agent 

Santa Ana. Cal L. O. eeden, Agent 

Santa Ana, Mex E. G. Rio rdson. Agent 

S.M. Barbara. C- { [; &£&£&£%&" 

Santa Clara. Cal W. H Quivey, Agent 

Santa Cruz. Cal J W. Lewis, Agent 

Santa Margarita, Cal J. M. Cramer, Agent 

Santa Monica. Cal A. W. McPherson, Agent 

Santa Paula. Cal G. R. Mcintosh, Agent 

Santa Rosa, Cal G. A. Stone, Agent 

Sargent, Cal W. B. Stuart. Agent 

Sather, Cal F. C. Nelson, Agent 

Saticoy, Cal G. E. Kilson, Agent 

Saugus, Cal T. D. Ogg, Agent 

Selma, Cal M. A. Hornbeak, Agent 

Sentinel, Ariz C. H. Jasper, Agent 



Separ, N. M J. H. Blackford, Agent 

Shasta Retreat, Cal A. S. Rosenbaum, Agent 

Shaw, Or G. O. McGilvray, Agent 

Shedd, Or H. R. Satchwell. Agent 

Shellville Junction, Cal J. B. Bacon, Agent 

Sheridan, Or L. B. Hinman, Agent 

Sherwood. Or J. C. Smocks, Agent 

Shingle Springs, Cal T. C. Morebeck. Agent 

Shorb. Cal J. C. Porter, Agent 

Silverton, Or E. L. Smith, Agent 

Sims, Cal E. D. Hamel, Agent 

Siskiyou. Or J. D. Blitch, Agent 

Sisson, Cal C. F. Gal breath. Agent 

Soldier's Home, Cal W S. Brasher, Agent 

Soledad. Cal G. P. Vallegos, Agent 

South Etewanda, Cal R. Libby. Agent 

South San Francisco, Cal O. M Howard. Agent 

South Vallejo, Cal J. H. Rhorer, Agent 

Spadra. Cal S. Woodworth, Agent 

Springfield, Or M. C Bond, Agent 

St. Helena, Cal G. Backus, Agent 

Stege, Cal E. A. Thompson, Agent 

Steins Pass, N. M W. S. Olden. Agent 

Stockton, Cal C. J. Jones, Agent 

Stock Yards, Cal A. L. Van Mater, Agent 

Suisun, Cal O. R. Sheppa, Agent 

Summerland. Cal J. E. Sloan, Agent 

Summit. Cal L J. On, Agent 

Sunol, Cal J. C. Hedemark, Agent 

Suver, Or Wm. McLane. Agent 

Tacna, Ariz G. W. Holston, Agent 

Tallmann. Or C. T. Wilson. Agent 

Tangent, Or J. J. Beard Agent 

Tecoma, Nev W. T. Onyon, Agent 

Tehachapl, Cal C. L. Chamberlain, Agent 

Tehama, Cal W. J. Sellick, Agent 

Templeton, Cal J. H. Foster, Agent 

Terrace, Utah J. Pickering, Agent 

Texas Hill, Ariz F. M. Rahm, Agent 

The Palms. Cal W. F. Groover. Agent 

Tipton, Cal D C. Rexroot, Agent 

Toano, Cal C. E. Gale, Agent 

Torres. Mex W. G. Bowman, Agent 

Towles, Cal G. W. Towle, Agent 

Tracy, Cal G. H. Turner, Agent 

Traver. Cal W. W. Martin, Agent 

Tres Plnos, Cal M. Hogan, Agent 

Tropico, Cal Mrs J. W. Thompson, Agent 

Truckee. Cal C. B. White. Agent 

Tudor. Cal J. E. Strief, Agent 

Tulare. Cal T. J. Cantwell. Agent 

Turlock, Cal J. H Sobey. Agent 

Turner. Or R. O. Thomas, Agent 

Tuscon, Ariz CM. Burkhalter, Agent 

Tustin, Cal E. Holloway, Agent 

University. Cal Mrs. J. E. H. Dougherty, Agent 

Upton, Cal Geo. R. Dixon, Agent 

Vacaville, Cal S Ellison. Agent 

Vail, Ariz... H. A. Man. Agent 

Vallejo Junction, Cal W. S. Corwin, Agent 

Valley^Spring, Cal ....... J. D. Baker, Agent 

Verdi, ijfev '. v . E. LeM. King, Agent 

Vina, Cal J. E. Murray, Agent 

Visalfa, Cal W. St. Caudron, Agent 

Volta, Cal C. A. Hall. Agent 

Wadsworth, Nev G. A. McPherson, Agent 

Walnut Creek, C«i . . C L. Bowers, Agent 

Walters, Cal... u .... D. W. Muir, Agent 

~ ' C. E. Haraszthy, Agent 

E. M. Kroger, Agent 

. . ^ E. E. Harvey, Agent 

E. F. Stanton. Agent 

....R. N Williamson. Agent 

W. G. Carey, Agent 

A. W. Dutton, Agent 

R. L. Harris. Agent 

S. M Wiley, Agent 

.". .M. E. Woodman see. Agent 

H. B. Condit, Agent 

J. E. Blackford, Agent 

C. E. Lashmott, Agent 

D B. Schenck, Agent 

P. H. Burt, Agent 

J. N. Lean, Agent 

D. C. Pelton, Agent 

Willows, Cal W. W. Scott, Agent 

Wilmington, Cal W. G. McPherson, Agent 

Winchester. Or W. J. Pierson. Agent 

Winnemucca, Nev S H. Kitto. Agent 

Winters, Cal J. Robinson, Agent 

Winthrop. Cal C. J. Sheppard, Agent 

Wolf Cr?ek. Or E. B Handsaker, Agent 

Woodburn, Or S. M. Wilcox, Agent 

Woodland, Cal W. E. Barber. Agent 

Woodvllle, Or W. V. Jones, Agent 

Wright's, Cal Miss A. Matty, Agent 

Yolo, Cal J. S Brown. Agent 

Yoncalla. Or G. W. Cartwright, Agent 

Yountvllle, Cal P. W. Phillips, Agent 

Yuba City, Cal S F. Warren, Agent 

Yuma. Cal H. W. Filbert, Agent 

Zamora. Cal , M. C. Gorton, Agent 



Warm Springs, Cal . . 

Waterford, Cal 

Watsonville, Cal 

Wells, Nev 

Wellsdale, Or 

Westley, Cal 

West Berkeley. Cal.. 
West Dayton. Or — 

West Fork. Or 

West Scio. Or 

West Stayton. Or. . . . 

Wheatland, Cal 

Whiteson, Or 

Whlttier, Cal 

Wilbur, Or 

Willcox, Ariz 

Williams, Cal 
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ATLANTIC SYSTEM 



SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 



Adeline, La G. L. Gowins, Agent 

Alexandria, La W. D. Coleman. Agent 

Algiers, La G. W. Bostick, Agent 

Arnaudville, La R. L. Thompson, Agent 

Baldwin. La T. J. Tillotson, Agent 

Bayou Sale, La E. A. Von Eye, Agent 

Boeuf, La Jno. Pierce, Agent 

Boutte, La Mrs. B. Mars, Agent 

Bowie, La J. V. DeBlanc. Agent 

Breaux Bridge, La J. O'Donohoe, Agent 

Broussard, La J. E. Rice, Agent 

Cade, La O. Kilpatrick, Agent 

Carencro, La D. A. Dimitry, Agent 

Chacahoula, La Mrs. A. F. Thibodeaux. Agent 

Cheneyville. La W. W. Wall. Agent 

Crowley, La R. M. Jones, Agent 

Des Allemandes, La — L. L. Church, Agent 

Duson. La J. R. Davis, Agent 

Edgerly, La J. R. Thompson, Agent 

Eunice, La L. C. Giffe. Agent 

Eola, La E. Von Eye. Agent 

Ferry Landing, La D. Halloran, Agent 

Franklin, La W. T. Bush. Agent 

Gibson, La Jno. B. Moody, Agent 

Glencoe, La R. D. Etie, Agent 

Gretna. La Mrs. A. Fynes, Agent 

Gueydan, La G. E. Favinger, Agent 

Houma, La H. S. Chouvin, Agent 

Iota, La A. Baumann, Agent 



Iowa, La Jas. Storer, Agent 

Jeanerette, La J. C. Akers. Agent 

Jennings. La J. E. Porter, Agent 

La Fayette, La B.J. Pelleran, Agent 

La Fourche. La S. D. Tinney. Agent 

Lake Charles, La E W. L. Hartman. Agent 

Lamorie, La J. Murphy. Agent 

Lecompte, La A. T. Allen. Agent 

Mermenteau, La S. J. Bouchad, Agent 

Morgan City, La R. Natill. Agent 

New Iberia.La A. C. Pickett, Agent 

New Orleans, La Theodore Ensign. Agent 

Olivier, La C.W. Thornton, Agent 

Opelousas. La C. W. Owen. Agent 

Patterson, La C. D. Boudreaux. Agent 

Raceland. La H. W. Wilkinson. Agent 

Ramos. La W. J. Dreifholz. Agent 

Rayne, La H. L. Davis, Agent 

Roanoke. La J. M. Booze. Agent 

Schriever, La G. H. Hanley. Agent 

Scott. La F. G. Tubbs. Agent 

St Martinsville. La D. DeBlanc, Agent 

Sulphur Mine, La J. T. Henning, Agent 

Sunset, La C. A Saint, Agent 

Thibodaux J. W. Wilson. Agent 

Vinton, La F. C. Ransom. Agent 

Washington, La J. R. Daniel, Agent 

Welsh. La J. F. Tubbs. Agent 

West Lake. La T. C. Van Epps. Agent 



GALVESTON, HARRISBURG AND SAN ANTONIO RY. 



Alleyton, Tex L. E.-Le Tulle. Agent 

Alpine, Tex J. R. Madenfort, Agent 

Cibolo Valley, Tex C. Fromme. Agent 

Cline, Tex E. L. Johnson, Agent 

Columbus. Tex W. Littlefield. Agent 

Comstock, :Tex B. W. Hayden, Agent 

Converse, Tex J. W. L. Hanley, Agent 

Del Rio, Tex E. F. Howard. Agent 

D'Hanis. Tex J. H. Haile, Agent 

Dryden, Tex E. W. Westerfield, Agent 

Dunlay, Tex N. S. Murray, Agent 

Eagle Lake, Tex , Charles Boedeker, Agent 

Eagle Pass, Tex T. G. George, Agent 

East Bernard. Tex W. A. Moore, Agent 

. El Paso, Tex T. E. Hunt, Agent 

Ellinger, Tex J. C. Maigne, Agent 

Engle, Tex * E. F. Crowe, Agent 

Flatonia, Tex R. B. Tanner, Agent 

Fort Hancock. Tex G. R. Ridgeway. Agent 

Glldden, Tex T. B. West, Agent 

Gonzales, Tex J. M. Murphy, Agent 

Harlem, Tex J. O. Cowgifl, Agent 

Harwood, Tex L. G. Lum, Agent 

Haymond. Tex R. G. Leo, Agent 

Hondo, Tex P. Jungman, Jr., Agent 

Kingsbury, Tex R. C. Holllfield, Agent 

La Coste, Tex M. Braden, Agent 

La Grange, Tex J. E. .Shuptrine, Agent 



Langtry. Tex 

Lozier, Tex 

Luling, Tex 

Marathon. Tex 

Marf a. Tex 

Marion. Tex 

Missouri- City, Tex. 

Richmond, Tex 

Rosenberg. Tex 

Sabinal, Tex 

San Antonio, Tex... 
San Elizarlo. Tex... 

Sanderson, Tex 

Sartartla. Tex 

Schertz. Tex 

Schulenburg, Tex. . . 

Seguln. Tex 

Sierra Blanca, Tex. 

Spofford, Tex 

Stafford, Tex 

Standart, Tex 

Stella, Tex 

Sugarland, Tex 

Uvalde, Tex 

Valentine. Tex 

Waelder, Tex 

Weimar, Tex 

Ysleta. Tex 



R. B. Trent, 

C. B. Frink. 

W.J. Pryor. 

W.J.Lucas. 

G.W. Collie. 

W. H. Rather. 

W. F. Watts. 

...J. C. Williams. 
...W. H.Whisler. 

A. K.Wood. 

J. McMillan. 

...A. O. Hubbard. 
. . . . J. C. Stansell, 
....W. P. Pollard. 

J. S. Rothe. 

R. S. Tanner. 

J. M. Abbott. 

A. S. Bishop, 

O.W. Zuehl, 

M. Cooper, 

...C. M. McGarr, 
. . W. J. Kimball. 

C. A. Proffitt, 

J.W.Evans, 

CH. Wright 

M.V. Meyer. 

A. P. Shatto. 

C. A. Blanchard, 



Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 



TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS R. R. 



Beaumont, Tex J. B. Goodhue. Agent 

Colmesneil. Tex W. B. Hayes, Agent 

Crosby, Tex F. A. Robinson. Agent 

Dayton, Tex R. G. Palmer, Agent 

Devers, Tex J. H. Man, Agent 

Galveston, Tex J. H. Miller, Agent 

Houston, Tex., Depot W. F. Simmons, Agent 

Kountze. Tex J. B. Wallace, Agent 

Liberty, Tex J. H. KeUey, Agent 

Olive. Tex G. A. Sternenberg, Agent 

Orange, Tex J. N. Olds, Agent 



Raywood. Tex W. F. Erp, Agent 

Rockland, Tex W. L. Browning. Agent 

Sabine Pass, Tex., Broadway J. Boutrone, Agent 

' Main Street W. Miles, Agent 

Sheldon, Tex E. C. Allen, Agent 

" City E. N Drouet Agent 

Sour Lake, Tex L. J. McClure. Agent 

Terry. Tex C V. Drew, Agent 

Village Mills. Tex A. Johnson. Agent 

Warren. Tex J. B. Spurlock, Agent 

Woodvlll|. Tex W. A. Ford, Agent 



NEW YORK, TEXAS AND MEXICO RY. 



Edna, Tex J. R. Williams. Agent 

El Campo, Tex A. R. Hiilyer, Agent 

Ganado. Tex A. H.Williams. Agent 

Hungerford, Tex W. Peine. Agent 



Kendleton. Tex CO. Walker, Agent 

Louise, Tex J. D. Whitten, Agent 

Pierce. Tex H. H. Crocker. Agent 

Wharton, Tex J. A. Sanders, Agent 



Abbeville, La. 



I. AND V. R. R. 

L. Bassich, Agent Erath. La. 



.A. Mestayer, Agent 



GULF, WESTERN AND PACIFIC RY. 



Beeville. Tex D. B. Saffold. Agent 

Berclair. Tex L. J. Brown, Agent 

Cuero. Tex H. D. Sheppard, Agent 

Fannin, Tex Miss Dora Slack, Agent 



Goliad. Tex O. C. Tooke, Agent 

Port Lavaca. Tex C. H. Brlghtwell, Agent 

Thomaston, Tex C R. Davant, Agent 

Victoria. Tex T. L. Page. Agent 
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Overland * Southern Pacific 

The three overland routes of the Southern Pacific Company, and the number of con- 
necting lines at New Orleans and El Paso, Ogden and Portland, enable it to offer the traveler a 
pleasing variety of routes, both on its own lines and beyond, and the through car service is 
so comprehensive that the Pacific Coast can be reached from nearly every large city in the 
United States, or vice versa, without change of cars. 

ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 



SUNSET ROUTE 



EAST BOUND. 



WEST BOUND. 



No. 9. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS— Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to New Or- 
leans also San Francisco to Los Angeles. Tourist 
Sleeping Car Lathrop to Los Angeles. Daily. 

TUESDAY. Pullman Vestibule Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally 
conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to Chicago, via El Paso and Kansas City. Personally 
conducted. 

THURSDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Cincinnati via Bl Paso and 
New Orleans. Personally conducted. 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally 
conducted. 

No. 28. THE OWL -SAN FRANCISCO AND 
LOS ANGELES LIMITED— Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Day Coach San Francisco to Bakersfield; 
Composite Buffet Car and Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars San Francisco to Los Angeles; Dining Car San 
Francisco to Tracy. Daily. 



No. IO. SUNSET EXPRESS - Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Cars New Orleans to San Francisco, 
also Los Angeles to San Francisco. Tourist bleep- 
ing Car, Los Angeles to Lathrop. Dally. 

TUESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car from Washington, D. C, to San Francisco (Wed- 
nesday from New Orleans) . Personally conducted. 
Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco (Wednesday from Kansas City. Thursday from 
Ft. worth) Personally conducted. 

THURSDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Cai Cincinnati to San Francisco (Friday from New 
Orleans). Personally conducted. 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
Washington. D. C. to San Francisco (Saturday from 
New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

No. 26. THE OWL- SAN FRANCISCO AND 
LOS ANGELES LIMITED — Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buflet Car and Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars Los Angeles to San Francisco; Day 
Coach Bakersfield to San Francisco; Dining Car 
Tracy to San Francisco. Dally. 



OGDEN ROUTE 



CAST BOUND. 



WEST BOUND. 



No. I. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily-Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Kansas City, 
via D. P. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Denver, via R. G. W. and D. & R. G. 

* MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles 

to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 

9 TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles 
to Chicago, via Colorado Springs and Kansas City. 

* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los 

Angeles to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco 

to St. Louis, via Denver and Kansas City. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to Omaha, via 
Union Pacific 

No. 3. THE SAN FRANCISCO AND CHICAGO 

SPECIAL Dally— Vestibule double Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car and Composite Buffet Car San Fran- 
cisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibule Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Fran- 
cisco to Denver. Dining Car service San Francisco 
to Chicago and Denver 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

• Tbaae can «arry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties Id charge 
of Kxovaftoa Managers, and oonneet at Chicago with similar oars run- 
siag tbrsmgh to Boston. 



No. 2. THE SAN FRANCISCO AND CHICAGO 
SPECIAL Daily— Vestibule Drawing Room Sleep- 
ing Car and Composite Buffet Car Chicago to San 
Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. Dining Car service Chicago and 
Denver to San Francisco. 
No. 4. ORIENTAL MAIL Daily— Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car Kansas City to San Francisco. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car Chicago 
to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco, 
via D. & R. G. and R. G. W. 

* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to 

Los Angeles, via Omaha and Denver. 

* Tourist Sleeping Car St. Louis to San Francisco, 
via Kansas City and Denver. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los 

Angeles, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

* Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los Aogeles, 
via Kansas City and Colorado Springs. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Pueblo. 

Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to Los Angeles, 
via Omaha and Pueblo. 
FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Omaha to Los Angeles, 
via Union Pacific. 
• These can carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties In charge 
of Excursion Managers. 



SHASTA ROUTE 



NORTH AND CAST BOUND. 

No. 0. OREGON EXPRESS Daily— Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Port- 
land. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Dining Car between Redding and Portland. 
Observation Car Dunsmuir to Ashland. 
TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
St- Paul, via Portland and Tacoma. 



WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 

No. 6. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS Dally - Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Fran- 
cisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
Dining Car between Redding and Portland. 
Observation Car Ashland to Dunsmuir. 
WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to 
San Francisco via Tacoma and Portland. 



/ 



For more detailed information concerning the Through Car Service on Sf/nsbT, Ogdkn 
and Shasta Routes see Overland folders of Southern Pacific Company anfy principal con- 
necting lines, or communicate with agents of the Southern Pacific named ijfc Sunset. 
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New Publications 

Q 

THE passenger department of the Southern Pacific Company has issued, for 
the season of J 899, beautiful and instructive literature descriptive of the 
resorts, products and industries of the states traversed by their lines and has printed 
new editions of standard publications in fresh and attractive form* A partial 
list is given below* jtjtjtjtjtjtjtjtjtjtjtjtjtjtj* 



Way nlde Notes on the Sunset Route. A 64- 
page booklet of convenient pocket size in which the scenes 
along the Sunset Route from San Francisco to New Orleans 
are traced and the products and industries noted. Rivers 
and mountains are named ; populations, altitudes and dis- 
tances accurately given ; and sort of a sub-commentary on 
these notes Is furnished by a series of miniature half-tone 
engravings, arranged a la kinetescope. and occupying one- 
half of each right hand page. There are one hundred and 
twenty of these views and they form a graphic pictorial 
guide to this most famous of transcontinental routes. 

The little booklet is sort of a pocket edition of the personal 
conductor and should be in the hands of every traveler 

Obtainable from Southern Pacific Agents on the Sunset 
Route, free, or by mail for a two-cent stamp on application 
to General Passenger Agent. San Francisco 

California, South of Tehachapi, is a 68-page book- 
let, descriptive of Southern California; profusely illustrated; 
contains map; list of family and tourist hotels in Los Ange- 
les; itineraries of the favorite excursions, and table of single 
and round trip rates to all points in Southern California 
reached by the Southern Pacific Company. Obtainable 



from Agents of the Southern Pacific Company in Southern 
California, free, or from the General Passenger Agent by 
enclosing two cents postage. 

Hawaiian lelande. A 12-page folder containing out- 
line map of the expanded United States, rates, steamship 
sailings, and a few facts concerning the resources and 
scenic features of the Islands. Not encyclopedic but just 
what you need to know tersely stated. Will be furnished 
free by any Agent of the Southern Pacific Company. 

Indexed Map of California, size «jxa8, folded to 
convenient pocket form. Shows all railway lines, lakes, 
rivers, cities, towns, counties, and principal mountain peaks 
in the State. Contains also late and reliable information 
concerning resources, industries, and products with concise 
statistical tables. Invaluable to every traveler in Califor- 
nia. Will be furnished free by any Agent of the Southern 
Pacific Company. 

Shasta Resorts tells the story of the beautiful sum- 
mer resorts which cluster around the base of Mt Shasta. 
Profusely illustrated with half-tone engravings from original 
photographs. 64 pages. Will be furnished free by any 
Agent of the Southern Pacific Company. 



...OTHER FOLDERS... 

In addition to the above, the following named folders, descriptive of the resorts indicated 
by their titles and containing information regarding rates, routes, and train time from principal 
centers, are in the hands of aii agents for free distribution. 

Yosemite Lake Tahoe The Geysers and Lake County Mineral Springs Pacific Grove 
and Monterey Bay Resorts Bartlott Springs Yaquina Bay 
and Newport (Oregon) 

The following named publications will be sent to any address on receipt of stamps as indi- 
cated by prefix letter. For publications prefixed "A" send six cents; for those prefixed "B" send 
two cents. Address General Passenger Agent, Southern Pacific Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

B-A Del Monte Souvenir, descriptive of the beauties lea; Hotel Del Coronado; Tavern of Castle Crag, and many 
of Hotel Del Monte. An artistic pamphlet of about thirty- 
two pages, with exquisitely embellished text, Illustrated with 
the daintiest of half-tones. 

A-Throufth 8toryland to Sunset Seam. Over 
two hundred pages. An interesting story of a trip from New 
Orleans to Portland. Oregon. Abounds in beautiful illustra- 
tions and faithfully portrays the varying scenes and historic 
features of the route. Elegantly printed, with copious margi- 
nal notes, it is a work of distinct literary and artistic merit 

A- Resources of Oregon. Prepared by the State 
Board of Agriculture. A book of statistical information 
treating upon Oregon as a whole and by counties, aoo 
pages. 

B-Af iscellaneous. Supplementing the above publica- 
tions are a great number of small booklets, folders, and 
leaflets issued by hotels and resorts relative to the accom- 
modations and attractions of their respective establishments. 
Among them booklets issued by Arcadia Hotel. Santa Mon- 



others. 

B-Vantos a Mexico is a graphic portrayal of the 
characteristics of our sister republic to the south, and the 
cities along the line traversed by the Sunset-Eagle Pass 
Route to the capital city. It contains a portrait of Presi- 
dent Diaz and numerous half-tone engravings of typical 
scenes. 

B-The Sportsman at Del Monte Is the title of a 
book affording accurate information as to the possibilities 
in the way of hunting and fishing in the vicinity of Mon- 
terey. Written by a sportsman for sportsmen. Beautifully 
Illustrated and containing accurate maps. 

B-The Battle of Castle Crafts, by Joaquin Miller, 
sixteen pages, is a thrilling narrative of a battle b e t w een the 
Indians and pioneers, which occurred In the early days 
near where the famous mountain resort on the Shasta Route. 
Castle Crags, is now located. A number of beautiful 
half-tone engravings embellish the pages. 
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Advertisers 



Sunset 



Goes to 15,000 people every month 
throughout the United States. 

A frequently changed mailing list 
gives access to at least 3000 new 
people with each number. No 
threshing of old straw. 

The mailing list comprises: 

Prominent citizens in important eastern cities. 
General Passenger Agents of all United States 
Railways. Coupon Ticket Agents of all United 
States Railways. Public Libraries. Schools 
and Colleges. Traveling and Assistant General 
Passenger Agents of all United States Rail- 
ways, and a very large list of paid subscribers, 
newspaper exchanges, etc., etc. 



Are these people you would like to talk to? If so, write to Business 
Manager, SUNSET, Box 2328, San Francisco, Cal., for advertising rates, 
and bear in mind that the publishers of SUNSET, being the largest 
advertisers in it, have a direct interest in its effectiveness that insures 
the judicious and thorough circulation of the magazine. You simply 
take advantage of their thoroughly organized facilities. 
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Chronicles of a Highway. 

El Nuevo Camino Real. 

Eighth Paper 



MISSION SAN FRANCISCO DE ASIS. 

IT WILL be wise to decline entering into the well- 
worn controversy as to the discoverer of San 
Francisco Bay ; the unwisdom touching Golden 
gateway, no less than its land-locked waters. 

It may have been Cabrillo, whose ashes have 
unidentified sepulture on San Miguel Island ; or was 
it Ferrelo, his successor in command? If so, the 
year would be fifteen hundred forty-two, or may- 
hap one year later; or was it Sir Francis Drake of 
the "Golden Hind " in fifteen hundred seventy-nine? 

The purpose of these papers shall be better served 
by acceptance of the well-attested fact that Sergeant 
Joseph Francisco Ortega, in November, seventeen 
hundred sixty-nine, was first to tread the peninsula 
that gives fitting place to the City of San Francisco ; 
and if by possibility not first to look upon them, to 
him belongs the honor of recognizing Golden Gate 
and the bay. 

October sixth, seventeen hundred sixty-nine, a dis- 
tinguished exploring party, headed by Governor Por- 
tola, and including Lieut. Fages, Rivera, Ortega, 
Fathers Crespi and Gomez, with soldiers and pack 
train of mules, having failed to capture elusive Mon- 
terey, where it should be and where it was, now 
hoped to achieve it elsewhere, or to mark down 
the more desirable San Francisco. From outset, the 
quest was a forlorn progress as it successively 
crossed Rio Santa Delfino (now Salinas), the Pajaro 
and the Rio de San Lorenzo at Santa Cruz. 

Ortega says, "sixteen lost the use of their limbs 
from scurvy, were rubbed with oil nightly and in 
the morning fastened to wooden frames and sup- 
ported on backs of mules." 

The party entered the peninsula westwardly of 
Santa Clara in the mountain region bordering* the 
ocean, and in slow and painful marches traversed 
what is now known as San Mateo County. Having 
finally reached a point where expectation became too 
eager for their tardy march, October thirty-first, Or- 
tega with a small and select party and three days' 
rations, set forward to explore, with purpose to reach 
Point Reyes, at that time vaguely known as San Fran- 
cisco. The remainder of the expedition made some 
progress, and climbing an elevation saw the ocean to 
the west, and an indentation of coast line suggesting 
an estuary that might bar the way to Ortega. 



November third he returned however, reporting 
discovery of Golden Gate and an inland sea connected 
by it with the ocean. Three years subsequently, in 
the month of March, Lieut. Fages, Juan Crespi 
and soldiers, marched from Monterey to Santa Clara 
Valley, thence through Alameda County to the site 
of Berkeley, looked through Golden Gate, made 
note of islands in the bay and traversed its borders 
to Straits of Carquinez and beyond. They also 
were seeking to reach San Francisco at Point Reyes, 
and had no surmise what wealth of discovery was 
being left to clearer vision. There appears no good 
reason to question the conclusions of H. H. Bancroft's 
history. 

"To Ortega, whose descendants still live in Cali- 
fornia, belongs the honor of having explored the 
peninsula on which stands the metropolis of the 
west coast of North America; probably also that of 
having discovered what is now known as Golden 
Gate, and possibly of being the discoverer of the bay." 

Under orders thereto in seventeen hundred seventy- 
five. Lieut. Ayala with pilots, and Chaplain Santa 
Maria (whose ashes sleep at San Buenaventura) sailed 
from Monterey, to enter and explore the new found 
Bay of San Francisco. Weighing anchor at Monterey 
July twenty-fourth, and religiously devoting the 
time to a novena that so well befitted the trip, there 
was simultaneous ending on the ninth day ; the en- 
trance to Golden Gate reached during the night of 
August first. 

A small party in open boat entered the willing 
Gate, wind and tide favoring, and good ship " San 
Carlos" safelv following, the anchor was dropped 
off North Beach. 

With early morning they cross over to a large, 
well-wooded and watered island, which they name 
" Isla de Nuestra Senora de Los Angeles," in honor 
of the " celestial queen " whose auspicious day had 
brought the discovery. "Angel Island " it continues. 

Other organized parties essayed to solve the topo- 
graphical problems that haunted the environs of San 
Francisco, but early in seventeen hundred seventy-six 
Captain Juan Bautista de Anza in command, with 
Fout, Moraga, soldiersand others, retraced El Camino 
from Monterey to the extreme northern point of San 
Francisco peninsula, and on the map prepared by him, 
suggested suitable locations for a Presidio and Mis- 
sion, at places where they were subsequently founded. 
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June seventeenth of the same year, Moraga with 
Friars Palou and Cambon with soldiers artisans and 
servants, set out from Monterey by the usual land 
route, and ten days later, encamped on the Mission 
site at Laguna de los Dolores, there awaiting the 
tardy arrival of the "San Carlos" by water. An 
altar was extemporized, and mass was said each suc- 
ceeding day. 

Nearly a month had passed before the "San 
Carlos" appeared and cast anchor inside the 
Golden Gate, as it had done on a previous visit. 
Material and stores for the Presidio were speedily 
landed, and work progressed so satisfactorily that 
September seventeenth was fixed upon as day for 
founding ceremonies. 

These were ample; the attendant priests prayed, 
chanted and blessed ; and iron-mouthed Bellona 
roared to terror of all novices, far and near. When 
the sulphurous smoke had cleared away, Moraga 
took charge as Commandant of San Francisco Pre- 
sidio. The Mission party had made common cause 
with the military in Presidio founding but by no 
means the while, failing to foster their own Im- 
mediate enterprise. 

A temporary church was under construction, and 
houses nearing completion, indeed, much informal 
missionary work was in hand, only awaiting the 
solemn benediction of the authorities to be an- 
nounced. Pending this, the Indians consumed of 
their native malevolence, began an inter-tribal war. 
Bands of them, wolf-like from the wilds and fast- 
nesses of San Mateo, swooped down on the Mission 
fold, and scattered the incipient sheep. There was 
hurried flight by bolsas and tule rafts and what- 
soever would carry a human burden, across the Bay 
to safety in Alameda's peaceful oak-wood parks. 

October fourth, a day sacred to St. Francis, had been 
named for the solemn function, but the Comman- 
dant was absent exploring the upper waters of the 
Bay, returning later the founding was October ninth, 
seventeen hundred and seventy-six. There were no 
abridged or scant ceremonies. Mass was said by 
Palou, assisted by Cambon, Nocedal and Pena ; thus, 
officially was born Mission San Francisco de Asis, 
on Laguna de los Dolores. 

For several months but little was accomplished. 
The Gentiles, self-exiles across the bay in Contra 
Costa, finally, in December, began to return, but in 
no pacific mood. In harmony with savage articles 
of war, the primary object was to despoil the enemy 
of his portable property. Not until June twenty- 
fourth of the following year was there a single bap- 
tism ; on that St. John's day, three solicited the 
Christian rite, and at the close of the year thirty-one 
were of record. 

April twenty-fifth, seventeen hundred eighty-two, 
the corner-stone of the church, yet visible, was laid 
with imposing ceremonies. Enclosed in the cavity 
of it were "the image of our holy father, St. Fran- 
cis, some relics in the form of bones of St. Pius and 
other holy martyrs, five medals of various saints, 
and a goodly portion of silver coin." 

The church yet stands, and these deposits are be- 
lieved to be still intact. The Mission accomplished 
all that was possible to such a valued arm of the 
church — converted and enrolled all the paganism 
within its reach, having twelve hundred fifty-two 
communicants in eighteen hundred twenty ; and its 
total number of baptisms was six thousand nine 
hundred ninety-eight, and burials, five thousand five 
hundred fifty-three. At one period, the death rate 
became so alarming a trial of change of climate to 
San Rafael was made wilh such signal benefit as to 
pave the way to a Mission at that place. 

ROMANCE OF AN EARLY DAY 
That of Dona Concepcion Arguello, child-daughter 
of Alferez Luis Arguello of proudest Castilian blood, 



and the noble Russian Chamberlain, Nikolai Petro- 
vich Rezanof, is one of the richest treasures of Cali- 
fornia. It has been often told (most fittingly, "in 
measured lines") and has never been listened to 
without quickening of the pulse and broadening of 
fraternal sympathies. 

April fifth, eighteen hundred six, the Russian ship 
" Juno " entered Golden Gate. The principal person 
on board, and its owner, was Nikolai Petrovich Reza- 
nof, Russian Chamberlain, and late Embassador Ex- 
traordinary to the Court of Japan. As a specially 
trusted counsellor of the Czar, he had been making 
inspection of his august masters 7 interests, in eastern 
and northern Siberia and northwestern America. He 
and his officers were treated with marked courtesy 
by Alferez Luis Arguello. Commandant pro tern, 
during the absence of his father, Don Jose Arguello, 
at Monterey, and were suitably entertained by Senora 
Arguello at the Presidio, and by hospitable fathers 
at the Mission. 

Time flew on festive wings; life was a holiday; 
no duty more serious than love-making, as sequel to 
steeple-chases and fandangos. Little wonder the 
St. Petersburg diplomat lost his heart to Dona Con- 
cepcion, daughter of the Commandant, nor that hers 
went to the noble suitor for her love. 

She was but fifteen; the acknowledged belle of 
California, beautiful as a poetic fancy ; he, a wid- 
ower of noble presence^ large ancestral wealth, 
special favorite of the Czar, and well able, under 
promising conditions, to introduce her to the polite 
world, she had seen in dreams only. He hoped to 
visit Madrid, in ambassadorial way, and she should 
shine society queen at the effulgent court of her race. 

His proposal was made, subject to the approval of 
his Imperial Master; and this, he would hasten to 
obtain. This brilliant alliance was duly considered 
by the elder Arguel los; but its consummation involved 
separation from the daughter ; it was accepted only 
after it became apparent the lifetime happiness of 
the lovers was involved. 

Rezanof s impatience to see the Czar, and on 
bended knee ask for the crowning boon of a life- 
time, would brook no needless delay, and on May 
twenty-first, he passed through the Golden Gate 
and turned his prow northward, to reach Sitka one 
month later. The inspections still due from him 
were pressed to completion, followed by immediate 
ocean passage to Kamschatka, and a trans-Siberian 
mid-winter trip, essayed out of Ohkotsk in Sep- 
tember. 

With thoughts of his California love, approval by 
the august Emperor, and lifetime fruition of happi- 
ness, night and day he forced an unwilling passage 
through Arctic snows. 

Attacked by a raging fever, he was carried into 
a rude mountain hut, but would make brief stop 
only, and then, onward, onward, until the heart's 
last pulsation or reserve power had been drawn upon, 
and he fell from his horse on March first, eighteen 
hundred seven, and expired at Krasnoyarsk on the 
Yenisei River, midway of the frozen desolation lying 
between Ohkotsk and St. Petersburg. 

To Dona Concepcion, the years came and the years 
went, with no message from or of him who had her 
heart in keeping. She would listen to no protesta- 
tions of love by others, still less to unwelcome sug- 
gestions of faithless desertion. 

Like another Evangeline, while she watched and 
waited, hers should De a life of mercy; and the 
wealth of a sympathetic soul was poured out in the 
relief of poverty and suffering. 

In the beauty of life's springtime bloom she had 
parted with her lover on the Presidio beach, and, 
from the cliffs of Point Lobos, saw his sails sink 
below the northern horizon. Thirty-five years of un- 
broken silence had followed ; but no waning love ; to 
her, that was impossible ; and now, January twenty- 
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sixth, eighteen hundred forty-two, at a great recep- 
tion in honor of Sir George Simpson, Governor of 
the Hudson Bay Company, by the Bishop at Santa 
Barbara, when introduced to the distinguished visi- 
tor, she asked, as she had for a lifetime asked 
savants, rulers and traveled men, "Sir George, 
know ye aught of the Russian Emperor's Chamber- 
lain, Nikolai Petrovich Rezanof?" With courtly 
salutation he answered " Yes, Dona Concepcion, he 
died in Siberia, in eighteen hundred seven on the 
homeward trip from Alaska." 

There must have been inaudible prayer at the 
altar of that faithful heart — " Father I thank Thee ; 
Thy will, not mine be done " — a tightening clasp of 
Charity's dispensing hands, and unobserved with- 
drawal from the festive scene. 

Under the starlit dome of night, upward looking, 
with eyes too sorrowful for the mercy of tears, " An 
Nikolai, beloved of my soul, we are not twain, but 
one; yours now to watch and wait ; mine, to traverse 
a sunless and frozen Siberia to the dawn of im- 
mortality. We shall meet, as we parted, at the 
Golden Gate. 

Her noble soul entered into rest at Benicia, 1857. 

MISSION SAN RAFAEL ARCHANGEL. 

This Mission, located eighteen miles from San 
Francisco, across the waters of Golden Gate, was 
the outgrowth of humane effort to stay a death- 
tide that threatened extinction of Mission San Fran- 
cisco de Asis. December fourteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred seventeen, Father Sarria, with ceremonies com- 
mon to such functions, created asistensia Mission 
San Rafael Archangel, on a spot by the natives called 
Nanaguani. 

Two hundred transfers were made from San Fran- 
cisco, with apparent benefit to the sick. San Rafael 
enjoyed greater prosperity than could reasonably 
have been expected from its limited pagan surround- 
ings. There was a steady increase of membership 
for eleven years, when the records showed eleven 
hundred and fifty communicants; the totals of bap- 
tisms and deaths, during its active life, were eighteen 
hundred and seventy-three of the former and only 
six hundred and ninety-eight of the latter. Mention 
should be made that when Mission San Francisco 
Solano was founded at Sonoma, it received a contri- 
bution of one hundred neophytes from San Rafael ; 
and coincident with this, the latter ceased to be an 
asistensia and became independent. 

The life of it running through seventeen years only 
was too short for monumental architecture, and at 
this late day, some ancient pear trees serve to mark 
its site ; that its healthful location gave new lease of 
life to many, and the message it brought, a higher 
life to more, cannot be doubted. 

To the interested visitor, if ruined arches and 
crumbling towers ; if courts and corridors are want- 
ing, there shall be no want of inspiring mountain 
scenery, of woodland and flower-accented hill and 
dale, nor yet of blue ocean tributary waters, laving 
the mainland and keeping " watch and ward " over 
historic and romantic islands. 

MISSION SAN FRANCISCO SOLANO. 

This last and least of the Missions was established 
July fourth, eighteen hundred and twenty-three, at 
a place now called Sonoma, forty- three miles from 
San Francisco. Originally there had been some 
intention of transferring San Rafael Archangel to this 
site, with a view of reaching several tribes of natives 
not otherwise approached, and also to obtain broader 
and richer acres for husbandry. 

Not unmindful of this, on that July natal day of 
our country, when Father Altimira set up and blessed 
a cross, he named the place new San Francisco, San 
Rafael at that time being asistensia of San Fran- 
cisco. On Passion Sunday, April fourth of the follow- 



ing year, a rudely constructed Mission Church was 
dedicated by the same priest, with the name changed 
to San Francisco Solano. The day was made joyous 
and memorable by the baptism of twenty-six chil- 
dren, the first year ending with ninety-six baptisms 
and six hundred and ninety-three neophytes, mostly 
accessions by transfer from San Francisco, San Jose 
and San Rafael, the original home of such transferees 
being contiguous to the new Mission. The active 
life of this Benjamin " in the Mission family was 
sixteen years and so fruitful was it, that the bap- 
tisms were fourteen hundred and ninety-four. 

H. H. Bancroft's "History of the Pacific Coast" 
contains a wonderful aggregation of reliable data on 
most subjects treated by it, and to it this writer 
is under lasting obligation for important dates and 
for valuable conclusions on disputed points ; in the 
foot-note touching this mission is given a com- 
plete list of tribal names tributary to it There are 
thirty-six of them, and surprise follows the ending 
that there was no Napa among them. The well- 
known tribe called Caymus living near St. Helena 
and from which George C. Yount's ranch was 
named, answers to roll-call; and so also do all the 
tribes, alphabetical from Aloquiomi to Utinomanac, 
and no mention of the veracious historian's fierce and 
untamable tribe called Napas, from whom the valley 
was named. It cannot be impertinent to ask, where 
were they? Is no remnant of them left? When 
one considers that Napea is the Spanish name for 
" wood nymph," there may be a suggestion that the 
word really had Indian origin, but by no means 
" fierce and untamable. " Or that Nape, being Greek 
for " pleasant woodland valley," this particular one 
may have named itself to the Greek-speaking Rus- 
sian priests, who called the towering sentinel at its 
head Mount St. Helena. 

Historians relate there was a great lack of women 
at San Francisco Solano, and Padre Tomas Es- 
tenega, after exhausting diplomacy in efforts to 
keep domestic peace between those who had wives, 
and the disconsolate who had not, was driven to the 
expediency of letting the mateless take the long boat 
and cross the bay to Alameda and Contra Costa 
legion in search of companions; equipping them 
with gauds likely to reach the pagan fancy. 

It was a holiday. Betimes, the boat was freighted 
to the gunwales with nut-brown beauties. In an 
evil hour (their happiness not approved by the 
Fates), they drifted with the ebbing tides away 
from home and from safety; but a landing was 
made in a sylvan cove, on the western shore of Angel 
Island ; laved by waters of another Hellespont. 

Here these sons of Lochinvar and willing maids 
were " Chasing the glowing hours with flying feet" 
The heroes, laurel-crowned at hands of fair cap- 
tives ; the brides of an hour, decked in dainty ferns, 
their sable tresses streaming and comet ic ? aflame 
with coral ine manzanita, made golden by California's 
Copa de Oro — here was concentration of bliss to 
dower a lifetime. Unwise — fatal dalliance — when 
you had achieved the queens, why did ye not on 
white-ash breeze and helpful flowing tide, fly to 
the protection of the waiting hive at Solano? 

The novelty of a new, and perhaps more demon- 
strative lover, with presents, had rapt the sweetheart 
of a San Rafael neopnyte, whose plaint to Padre Juan 
Amoros, of that Mission, met with prompt military 
and naval movement to the rescue. The long boat 
launched and the tortuous estuary out of San Rafael 
quickly traversed, Point San Quentin rounded, and 
straight wake thereafter made, pointing to Angel 
Island shelter of the culprits. 

This coming cloud, unseen by the revelers, un- 
til, with explosions of gunpowder and threats of 
instant death as the penalty of resistance, the whole 
party was made captive. The tearful maids were 
judiciously and promptly given in marriage to 
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certain lonely swains of San Rafael. The dis- 
comforted Lochinvars, additional to loss of their 
wives, were cautioned with fifty lashes each, and 
sent their several ways. One may well believe, if 
with their sending, had also been sent the sun-kissed 
beauties for whom they suffered stripes, with Conn 
the Shaugraun, they would have said, "they are 
worth it." 

This new world, ambitious Hellespont of Angel 
Island, while memory lasts, shall answer to call of 
Raccoon Strait — a name that well befits its ignoble 
history. 

San Francisco Solano rounds up the full tale of 
California Missions. The limited space justly avail- 
able to these papers in SUNSET, not to speak of 
more important limitations touching their author- 
ship, leads to the final word, when hardly more has 



been done than call the roll of them in geographical 
seguence. 

It cannot fail that some one shall be thrust into 
this historic and romantic field ; some one under sym- 
pathetic impulse shall tell of Spain's solitary peace- 
ful conquest; of its one example on the Western 
Continent, where, with the divine message " Peace 
on earth, good will to men" the uplifted cross led 
the way of a sword that was not drawn ; tenderly, 
Jovingly shall speak the names of willing exiles 
from home and the refinements of civilization; in- 
spired men, who counted all things loss, and martyr- 
dom gain, so they might win some from darkness to 
light; and shall point to a sixty years' baptismal 
harvest, that rescued eighty-eight thousand souls. 

IVm. B. May. 



The Wraiths of Witch Mountain. 

a California pen Pastel. 



THE sun, climbing over the mountain wall, sends 
his first rays down the canyon to the ocean, 
miles away, driving the white fog from peak 
to peak until it is lost in the dim outlines against 
the sky. We watched it come in from the sea 
the night before, creeping up the rocky sides of the 
canyon in delicate, misty wreaths, then rolling in 
great billows over the hills until the valley was 
filled from side to side with a heaving, drifting, 
ghostly flood. The uncanny look drove us, shivering 
a little, to the cheery fire inside, where books and 
music awaited us, and sound, healthy slumbers fol- 
lowed their peaceful ministrations. 

For several nights the fog has drifted up into the 
lower orchard, at the foot of Witch Mountain, and 
has wreathed about that great pile of stone like the 
smoke of the sacrifices we are told were offered there 
ages ago. Nothing softens the sullen look of those 
grim rocks, not even the low, gray-green bushes that 
cling to the crevices. A rough trailleads to the top, 
and standing there, one views the world. A great, 
black gorge on one side seems the abode of despair, 
and, watching the flight of a bird over the abyss, 
one's head reels, and the frightful fear of falling 
takes possession of the mind. In every direction the 
mountains rise, one beyond the other, three towering 
peaks In the distance dominating the whole and 
called by the Indians — those past masters of nomen- 
clature — The Conq uerors. Here and there a gl i mpse 
is caught of a peaceful green valley, lying between 
the giant heaps of rocks, seemingly watched by the 
stern guardians on either side. Little streams are 
marked through these restful plains by waving 
lines of willows, their soft green foliage lending 
much charm to the scene. 

Unlike these quiet waters, our own Witch Creek 
plunges down narrow passes, hides among overhang- 
ing rocks, suddenly rushes across the stage road as 



if to bar the passage of human beings; glides into a 
mysterious shadow behind Witch Mountain where 
no Indian dares venture, and emerges at a distant 
point, dark, icy and forbidding. Small wonder that 
superstition has marked the stream and mountain as 
the home of spirits. The shadowy ravines seem fit 
habitations for ghostly visitants, and when the 
streamers of mist float about the sides of the moun- 
tain, and its summit is lost in clouds, one can imagine 
strange shapes flitting up and down in unholy revel, 
weaving wild incantations about their domain. 

More peaceful are the heights to the north, where 
great meadows of wild oats lend a pastoral look to 
the uninhabited region, covering the park-like 
stretches with a waving, silvery carpet. Sometimes 
a fire creeps along the side of a hill, its presence, in 
the day, revealed by a dull glow and slowly rising 
clouds of smoke, and seeming, by night, a beacon or 
the scattered lights of a town. We please ourselves 
by imagining this, and look out at the fires the last 
thing at night, as we would at a neighbor's friendly 
light. 

But the greatest magic of the mountains appears 
when the full moon shines bright and clear, lending 
an unreal look to trees and rocks and seeming to cre- 
ate an unusual silence, broken by the cry of a strange 
night bird or the quick bark of a coyote, which only 
serves to add to the loneliness and sense of vast dis- 
tance. One envies the bats and owls their power of 
eye and wing, and imagines the shadowy forms of 
prowling beasts behind every rock and every sighing 
pine. There seem more stars and larger than are 
seen in lower lands, and their solemn march across 
the dark heavens seems to be to the sound of great 
harmonies. The majesty of silence is the possession 
of untrodden heights and wide valleys under the 
night sky. 

Julia Knight. 



Lumber for All the World. 



THE " lumber record bureau " of San Francisco 
has issued its monthly statement of domestic 
and foreign shipments of redwood lumber from 
Humbolt, Del Norte and Mendocino Counties for 
the month of August, 1899, for the eight months 
to August jxst, and comparing the figures for a series 
of years. Illustrating the way redwood is scattered : 
of the total shipments of 21,091,793 feet for August, 
13,611,365 went to the Bay of San Francisco, 5,477,- 
786 to the southern portion of California, 162,000 to 
Oregon and Washington, 49,229 to Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, 168,153 to South America, 826,636 to 



the Hawaiian Islands, 196,624 to Australia, China 
and Japan. 

The largest previous shipment for the month of 
August, for a period of six years, was 17,767,192 in 
1898. The total for the year to August 31st shows 
an excellent increase over any previous recent year, 
being 147,554,587 for 1890. The largest previous 
shipments were in 1895, when about 131,000,000 feet 
were shipped. Of the total for the eight months 
Humbolt and Del Norte Counties shipped 76,548,000 
feet and Mendocino and Sonoma Counties shipped 
71 ,006,000. — American Lumberman. 
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AT THE RUINS OF SOLEDAD MISSION. 

When the soft, zephyrus breathing 

Of the rugged mountain pine 
Down the valley strays — enwreathing 

Every floweret and vine, 
There's a sadness in its sighing 

As o'er yonder in ruin gray, 
Oft it pauses while the dying 

Of the. light bedims the day. 

And it lingers for the chiming 

Of the vesper bells that rang, 
For the sweet, melodic rhyming 

Of the trembling brazen clang, 
But save for the dreary moaning 

Of the oaks, so faint and chill, 
Or the river's mystic droning. 

All the mouldering pile is still. 




And the garden — where the gloaming 
Often found the hooded friar 

When amongst the flowers roaming, 
While the twilight's saced fire 

Passed behind the crags — is weaving, 
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The Sequoias of California Forests. 

He had seen, at Madagascar, bird's feathers, three of which sufficed to make a roof of a house. In New Holland he had seen troops 
of turkeys and geese led about and guarded by a bird, like a flock by a shepherd's dog. * * * On the River Arinos he had determined 
the existence of the famous bat-shaped people, the Murcilagos, or men who are born with white hair and red eyes, who live in the shady 
solitudes of the woods, sleep by day, awake by night and fish and hunt in the dark. * * * He had seen, in California, a hollow trunk 
of a tree fall to the ground, so vast that a man on horseback could ride a hundred paces inside. * * * These veritable histories bore 
a strong resemblance to fictions ; but they amused Deruchette. — Victor Hugo in " Toilers of the Sea." 



The forest giants of California have lifted their 
wreathed heads four hundred feet above their foot- 
hold, higher than the pyramidal apex of the Bunker 
Hill obelisk above its base not alone, but higher than 
is the apex of that monument above the Charlestown 
tide. In New York harbor is a colossal figure of plates 
of bronze standing upon a pedestal equally high, a 
statue so commanding as to excite the admiration of 
the world. And yet in California, for ages past, trees 
that have sprung from seeds hidden away in cones so 
small that one may hold a half-dozen in the hand, have 
in upright majesty carried their heads farther aloft 
from the earth than is the uplifted torch in the right 
hand of Liberty Enlightening the World above the 
base of the supporting pedestal. There is a tree lying 
dead in the Calaveras Grove that would have cast a 
shadow upon the high cross above the dome of 
St, Paul's. Nor are these giants slender like the 
even taller eucalyptus of Australia, but in every way 



tative; to accomplish these ends by the statement 
simply of what is true, rather than the contradiction 
of that which is false, is the object in view. 

In studying the big trees of California it is first 
necessary to fix in mind the fact that there are two 
species, though it is fairly well determined that 
there is no generic difference. California has a 
monopoly of many wonderful things; so many, 
perhaps, that in the centuries to come the wonder 
traditions in America will be chiefly traced back 
to it. The largest trees in the world are exclu- 
sively indigenous to the Pacific Coast, and are 
practically all in California, though to the north 
the army of giant redwoods throws out a picket line 
into Oregon, and a few years ago it was reported 
that specimens of the sequoia gigantea had also been 
found in that state. Certainly no great search 
should be required were the trees present. 

These two species of trees that lift their noble 
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WHERE LOG ROLLING IS A SCIENCE 



are they giants— in height, in vigor and in girth. 
A tower of strength, indeed, is such a tree with a 
circumference of over one hundred feet at its base. 

So much misapprehension exists, the result of so 
many conflicting statements concerning these forest 
monarchs, that to many well-informed students they 
are half myth of no exact value. Not alone in the 
imaginative yarns of story-tellers, given to garnish- 
ing the greatest truths with greater fictions, but as 
well in the authoritative works of scientists, men 
whose reputations purchase for them good opinions, 
are found widely varying statements concerning 
these trees. The sizes of the trees vary with 
the eyes of the men who see them and measure 
them ; their scientific nomenclature conforms to the 
nationality of the scientist ; their ages have been the 
mark of a half century of guessing — scientific, per- 
haps, but guessing nevertheless. 

To aid some absurd traditions to a well-earned 
grave; to comprehend within one article such salient 
tacts about the size, classification, history and habi- 
tat as may give some definite idea of these trees, and 
so far as possible, to separate truth from error in the 
scientific reports that have been accepted as authori- 



heads, garlanded in leafy green, so near the clouds 
are scientifically known as the sequoia sempervirens 
and sequoia gigantea. Just as twin children in a 
family, having not only a common home and a com- 
mon name but also a family likeness, are a source of 
perplexity to careless acquaintances, so the identities 
of these trees have been confused far and near ; to- 
day, to mention the great trees of California usually 
awakens in the mind of the hearer a vision of but 
one species. Nor is this a subject for wonder if it be 
considered that the generic name sequoia is often 
used loosely to designate either, when it is really the 
intention to be specific; or if it be observed that, as 
in the instance of a weli-known California guide- 
book, both species are often carelessly called simply 
"redwoods." 

The sequoia sempervirens is the common Cali- 
fornia redwood that thrives near the sea in the ocean 
fogs. 

The sequoia gigantea, commonly known as the 
Big Tree, grows only in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. 

In many ways these monarchs of the forest are 
alike. 
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"THE GROVES WERB GODS FIRST TEMPLES." 



They are, of course, both coniferous trees, belonging 
to the tribe Abietineae and the sub-tribe Taxodinae. 
Their cones are oval and do not ripen until the second 
year. Straight, tall/columnar in shape, with short 
densely-spreading branches at the top, they have a 
likeness to the old circular towers, crowned with 
green. In each case the bark is thick and fibrous 
and furrowed longitudinally like a fluted column ; 
the wood, red and soft. They are evergreens and 
the acute leaves, flattened laterally, are narrow and 
run down the stem. In neither case are there any 
low branches, rarely within seventy feet of the 
base. The branches are ordinarily straight and grow 
at right angles to the trunk, that is, horizontally ; 
but very often, and it is especially apparent in tne 
younger trees, the limbs acquire a downward trend, 
as if borne down by the heavy thatch of leaves, giv- 
ing them to some extent in their relation to the 
trunk that of the barbs of a broad arrow to its shaft. 
The height and diameter of each are very great, 
though in the latter particular the Big Tree slightly 
surpasses the redwood. 

Wherein do they differ? 

The only congener of the redwood is the Big Tree, 
yet they choose diametrically different localities for 
their respective habitats, which merely illustrates the 
difference of opinion that may exist in any family. 

The redwood (sequoia sempervirens) occupies the 
Coast Range, where exposed to fog, between para- 
llels of latitude 36 and 42 north, from Monterey to 
the Oregon state line, and is the most valuable of 
California woods. It does not thrive where it can 
not enjoy a refreshing fog bath, and one careful in- 
vestigator reports that for a foothold it has a fond- 
ness for metamorphic sandstone and none other. A 
tolerably continuous belt extends from the Pajaro 



River to Half Moon Bay, but the redwood's domain 
lies chiefly north of the Russian River; from that 
stream north for more than a hundred miles extends 
its vast forests, for a large part of the distance 
from ten to fifteen miles in width. The Big Tree 
(sequoia gigantea) has a far more limited range. 
It is not found south of latitude 36 , so far as obser- 
vations have been made, nor north of latitude 38 
15', if the Oregon claim is not considered. Since 
the report of the existence of these wanderers from 
home (November, 1890), the best that may be said 
of accessible literature upon the subject is that it is 
not at all voluminous. 

The sequoia gigantea is reproduced chiefly from 
the seed, but the redwood saplings are compara- 
tively few, its increase being due to adventitious 
suckers. It is, indeed, full of vitality and many 
an old stump defies the destructive lumberman with 
sprouts that, hydra-like, spring from destruction. 

Three hundred feet is about the maximum height 
of the redwood, and it is somewhat less in girth, 
too, than the sequoia gigantea. But the latter, with 
its shorter branches and pendulous branchlets, is the 
less graceful,- and its bark, from one to two feet 
thick, is duller than the bright cinnamon of the 
eight or ten inch sheathing of the sequoia semper- 
virens. The redwood, too, forms groves that are all 
its own, while its Sierra relative in its favorite habi- 
tat is always found in company with other conifers 
that, in its own groves, outnumber it. The diam- 
eter of the largest redwood at its base is 22 feet, and 
that of the Big Tree at least 35 feet ; the circumfer- 
ence of the former is not known to exceed 70 feet, 
while that of a living specimen of the latter is 106 
feet; though the greatest height of the redwood 
is 300 feet. Congressman Needham and the Visalia 
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Board of Trade party this summer, while in the 
giant forest of the Kings River, record viewing 
a tree 400 feet high, and the dead Father of the 
Forest in the Calaveras grove must have equaled 
if not exceeded that. Yet the redwood in its 
homogeneous forests of hundreds of square miles 
presents a measureless magnificence that the Big 
Trees collectively, all found in a total area of less 
than one hundred square miles, cannot hope to 
equal. 

What a Forest of Arden these redwoods would 
make ! A forest with every tree of the family royal, 
two hundred feet or more in height, straight and 
stately with no disfiguring branches for thirty yards 
from the carpet of the grove, each dosely wrapped 
in robes of brilliant cinnamon and the whole crowned 
with a continuous canopy of deep vivid green foliage, 
sky-like in its loftiness. Giants, these, in holiday 
garb, holding up the sky ; a forest, immense, awe- 
inspiring, silent, with no sunlight straying in to 
disturb day-dreams. 

Very different are these great trees in many ways. 
The redwood loves the low altitudes; it loves the 
sea and the fog-wrapped hills of the Coast Range. 
The gigantea in the Sierra chooses its altitude care- 
fully, not above 7,000 feet nor below 4,700, and it is 
beloved of clear days and sunshine. Nature teaches 
in both not to despise small beginnings; for the 
cones of the redwood are the smallest of all cones, 
being from one to two inches in length, while 
those of the Big Tree are only from two to three 
inches long, a size quite modest for the greatest tree 
in the world. The seeds number from 1^0 to 200 to 
a cone, and are brownish and small like parsnip 
seeds. The cone exudes a dark garnet substance, 
successfully used by John Muir in the Yosemite 
one winter as ink. 

Both trees live to a green old age, though the 
gigantea is an elder tree if not a better. Professor 
Whitney, many years ago estimated the ages of 
these trees from the suppposedly annular concentric 
rings shown in a cross section, and this method 
has been generally accepted by scientists as correct, 
though a few insist that a tree might add two or 
more rings to its circumference in a year. 

The years of a middle-aged member of the family 
felled in Calaveras grove were estimated by Pro- 
fessor Whitney to number thirteen hundred, while 
the patriarchs of the forest probably have double 
that number of summers to their credit. A pitiful 
exhibition has been made by Time of the old alleged 
divine right of human kings, but if such a right be 
accorded to anything in the mutable universe, surely 
it belongs to these rulers of the woods that have for 
all these centuries withstood the destroying zeal of 
Time and its change- working seasons, have seen the 
living world made and unmade and made again, and 
through it all stood dignified, upright unmindful of 
birth and death alike. Very ridiculous, indeed, by 
contrast are the lives of the blood of human kings; 
some of these trees were giants when the houses of 
Hanover and Hohenzollern were, perhaps, parti v of 
Greenland and partly of Cathay. When the Queen 
of Sheba journeyed to visit Solomon they were 
braving their first winters; when Demosthenes was 
delivering his splendid philippics, these trees had as- 
sumed the stature of giants. The ides of March that 
saw the death of Caesar may have looked upon the 
spring of their maturity. When Mohammed was 
offering the world its choice between the Koran and 
the sword, some had attained middle age. Age 
was, perhaps, telling on them slightly when King 
John was granting the Magna Charta and Gen- 
ghis Khan entering Pekin in triumph; and when 
Columbus set foot on Salvador a few may have 
begun to lose their pristine vigor; yet here they 
stand today alive, and at their feet Time will lay 
the tribute of generation after generation to come. 



The great redwood trees are in easy reach, a grove 
of the largest being within a dozen steps of the sta- 
tion on the narrow gauge line of the Southern Pacific 
Company between San Francisco and Santa Cruz, 
seventy-four miles from the metropolis and six miles 
from the pretty seaside town of Santa Cruz. The 
drive to the trees from the latter point up the canyon 
is one of the most beautiful in California. The tall- 
est of the Santa Cruz group is about two hundred and 
seventy-five feet high, has a diameter at the base of 
twenty feet and is (at the base) seventy feet in cir- 
cumference. There are several other trees nearly as 
large. Many, as are also their brethren of the Sierra, 
are hollow at the foot, and upon his famous first trip 
across the Rockies in 1847, General Fremont camped 
in one of them. Years afterward he returned with his 
family and visited his old refuge. The tree is known 
as the General Fremont in honor of the Pathfinder. 

Mankind, even in the presence of these patriarchs, 
does not fail to exhibit its self-importance, for in 
these hollow trunks may be found, pinned to the 
walls of wood, thousands of visitors cards, and 
audacious vanity here has carved with its jack knife 
a record of its fleeting being. 

Of the sequoia gigantea there are nine groves, 
from north to south in their order, the Calaveras,. 
Stanislaus (South Park), Tuolumne (Crane Flat), 
Merced, Mariposa, Fresno, Kings and Kaweah Rivers 
(the "giant forest "), North Fork of the Tule River 
and South Fork of the Tule River; though the 
southern groves are more properly forests, to be 
subdivided into groves in time to come. Of these 
the three best known are the Mariposa, Calaveras 
and Tuolumne groves. 

In the spring of 1853 there came along the untrod- 
den ways of the mountains north and east of Stock- 
ton, a hunter, Mr. A. T. Dowd, in pursuit of a 
wounded bear which was perhaps craftily making 
for the tall timber. Some sixteen miles from Mur- 
phy's Camp the giant trees of Calaveras arose before 
his eyes. The bear was forgotten, for the hunter 
had turned messenger and was hastening back to 
camp with the news that would set the world agape. 
In camp he was laughed at as the Munchausen of the 
forest ; but knowing that no man is proof against a 
bear story, he successfully used that as a ruse to in- 
duce his friends to visit the grove. I cannot find any 
convincing evidence that a Caucasian had ever before 
set his astonished eyes upon the sequoia gigantea. It 
is true that " 1850 " has been carved upon one of the 
trees, but the very fact that the carver omitted his 
name but gave the year gives rise to the suspicion 
that while he may have been ahead of the times in 
some ways, he was decidedly behind in the matter 
of dates. 

The Calaveras grove has its home in a depression 
between two slopes, a space some 700 by 3,200 
feet in size, at an elevation of 4,750 feet. It has 
between 90 and 100 large trees, several having fallen 
in the last half-century and one, the " Mother of the 
Forest," has been robbed of its bark to a height of 
116 feet. The tree, though dead, has not yet fallen. 
It is estimated to contain 537,000 feet of lumber. 
The Calaveras grove is farthest north of the nine (in 
latitude 38 15' north and longitude 120 io' west). 

In this connection it may not be amiss to note the 
variety of statistics that have been recorded con- 
cerning these giants. I have found considerable 
difficulty in endeavoring to ascertain the truth, for 
upon such subjects as these it seems natural to draw 
upon a willing imagination where facts are lacking 
or fail to suffice. Professor Josiah Dwight Whit- 
ney, the distinguished scientist who was state geol- 
ogist of California in the sixties and afterwards 
professor of geology at Harvard, carefully measured 
the larger trees of the Calaveras grove several times. 
The height he credits to the tallest tree is 325 feet 
and this is, doubtless, nearest correct. 1 have found 
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no authorities for the differing measurements that 
should lead to the adoption of any of them. 

Empire State is, perhaps, the largest tree in the 
grove, with a base circumference of over 90 feet. 
Here, as elsewhere, the names of noted men are 
linked with these forest giants, and our states- 
men, generals, scientists and literary men are largely 
represented by trees that were giants in the old 
days and are giants yet. The Father of the Forest 
is fallen, but he was a patriarch of patriarchs. 
Over too feet in circumference at the base, 200 feet 
distant the diameter is still 16 feet. This tree must 
have been over 400 feet high — enthusiastic esti- 
mates make it 450 feet. 

There are four trees in the grove over 300 feet 
high and twenty-six over 250 feet. 

Five miles south of the Mariposa group is the 
Stanislaus grove, containing nearly 1,400 large trees. 
In height and diameter (and in names as well) its 
trees rival those of the better known Calaveras 
grove. The Tuolumne grove is forty miles south- 
easterly from the Stanislaus, but its trees are some- 
what smaller. The most careful measurement I 
find gives the circumference of the largest as fifty- 
seven feet three feet above the ground. The Merced 
grove, three miles farther south, is almost near 
enough properly to be classed as a part of the same 
group. It contains comparatively few trees. 

The Big Trees of Mariposa are familiar to thou- 
sands of visitors to the Yosemite for, being but 
sixteen miles south of the valley, they form an 
attraction for an interesting side trip. There is a big 
tree here for every day in the year, and I have founa 
that they are a lodestone with almost as great an at- 
traction for the tourist as are the wonderful glories 
of Yosemite itself. On the road is the tree Y< Wa- 
wona," bored and burned to provide an aperture ten 
by twelve feet, and there yet remains on each side 
a wall of wood ten feet thick to provide a support 
for the still living tree. Through this opening are 
driven the loaded stage coaches — through a tree to 
see a forest. In the Mariposa grove the tallest tree 
standing is 272 feet high and 94 feet in circumfer- 
ence at the base. Originally its circumference was 
over 100 feet, but it has suffered greatly from forest 
fires. Eleven feet above the ground this tree, so 
well known as the "Grizzly Giant," has a circum- 
ference of 64 feet. There are a dozen trees in the 
grove with a circumference, at the ground, of 75 or 
more feet and the majority of these have suffered 
diminution by forest fires. The "Grizzly Giant" 
is remarkable for its age as well as stature. It be- 
longs to an older generation, a different cycle, than 
that of most of its associates, 'and like the fallen 
" Father of the Forest " in the Calaveras grove, had 
seen a thousand years when the great majority of its 
present associates were either non-existent or liter- 
ally but little larger than mustard seeds. The first 
limbs of the "Grizzly Giant" are 100 feet from the 
base, and, with a diameter of six feet, compare 
favorably with the largest trees of the country east 
of the Rockies. There are 125 trees in the lower and 
upper groves over 40 feet in circumference. 

In Fresno County, in a belt about two and a half 
miles long by two miles wide, is the next grove to 
the south. Here are some 600 trees which would be 
considered too large as shade trees for the broadest 
avenue. The largest has a circumference of 81 feet 
three feet above the earth. 

The next stronghold of the gigantea is not prop- 
erly a grove, but a forest — in many ways the great- 
est and grandest forest on the globe ; a forest that, 
perhaps, would appear like home to the orohippus or 
the bronlotherium himself. Scattered over the belt 
between the Kings and Kaweah Rivers are 5,000 big 
trees, now best known as the Giant Forest. Princi- 
pally in the Sequoia National Park (and well repre- 
sented in the smaller Grant National Park), they are 



unrivaled attractions of the nation's great mountain 
playground. The sequoia here thrives best at an 
altitude of 6,000 or 7,000 feet. 



\lrxandrr Photo. 



GRIZZLY GIANT. MARIPOSA GROVE. 



The General Sherman in this forest is, without 
doubt, the largest tree in the world. Without pro- 
jecting roots, it has a circumference of 100 feet at the 
base ; but its immense size is apparent only when it 
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is said that the circumference 200 feet above ground 
is not less than 70 feet. Some unkindly century has 
broken off its top, but, today, it contains more wood 
than any other tree known. The General Grant in 
Grant National Park has a circumference at its base 
of 106 feet and as a tree is not to be looked down 
upon. There are many trees and clumps of trees 
that have a circumference of over 75 feet each, and 
careful observation leads to the belief that there 
are not less than 3,000 trees in the forest with a 
circumference of over 50 feet. One fallen giant 
completely spans beautiful Crescent meadow, a 
distance of 310 feet, and Congressman Need ham 
and the Visalia Board of Trade party wno visited 
the forest this summer (iSqo) report a living tree 405 
feet high. With what care the measurement was 
taken has not been ascertained, but while future ob- 
servations may reduce this somewhat, there is but 
little doubt that this is the tallest of them all. 

During the next session of Congress a vigorous 
effort will be made to secure an appropriation to 
build wagon roads that the forest may be made more 
accessible to its owners, the people of the United 
States, At present it is reached via Sanger or Visalia 
and stage, and next season the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany will have through tickets on sale from the 
principal Coast cities. With the neighboring high 
Sierras and the famous Kings River canyon, the 
Giant Forest is destined to be one of the great park 
resorts of the nation. 

The southernmost groves are respectively in the 
North and South Forlcs of the Tule River. The 
North Fork grove is thirty miles from the Giant 
Forest and the South Fork grove fifteen miles farther 
on. Their comparative inaccessibility has kept them 
almost unknown. Here in latitude 36 north the big 
tree finds the limit of its southern range. 

In no one particular concerning the sequoia— red- 
wood or Big Tree — has there been more disagree- 
ment among scientists than in its naming. Menzies, 
who accompanied Vancouver's expedition to the 
Pacific Coast, observed the redwood in 1704 and re- 
corded his observations. In 1847, Dr. Stephen Ladi- 
slaus Endlicher, professor of botany in the Vienna 
University, gave it the generic name sequoia, adding 
to that the specific name sempervirens. Unfortu- 
nately he failed to state the origin of the word 
sequoia and a half century of dispute, not yet ended, 
has been the result. The commonly accepted ex- 

f Sanation is that it was the name of a Cherokee 
ndian of mixed blood, better known as George 
Guess, who lived in northeastern Alabama. An un- 
usually able man, he invented a syllable alphabet of 
eighty-six characters, still in use in the Cherokee 
nation, the first newspaper published in that language 
being printed by missionaries in 1828. Sequoia (or 
Sequoyah ) was banished beyond the Mississippi with 
his tribe and died in 1843 in New Mexico. Now, End- 
licher was not only a learned scientist but an ethnolo- 
gist as well, and it seems quite likely that in naming 
the new found giants he was governed by a desire to 
honor an Indian who had invented an alphabet for his 
people before he was known to white men or knew of 
their writing. To this belief many scientists decline 
to subscribe. De Candolle, the celebrated Swiss 
botanist and a friend of Endlicher, believed the word 
to have been coined by Endlicher apparently, while 
Sir Joseph D. Hooker, the noted English botanist 
thinks that the word was probably derived from 
"sequi" or "seguor" and its relation with the 
language writer of the Cherokees afterwards estab- 
lished when the resemblance between his name and 
that of the tree was noted. The popular theory, 
however, has the support of Dr. George Engelmanh, 
the German- American botanist, and Professor Asa 
Gray, perhaps the greatest of American botanists, 
and without further light on the subject, seems de- 
serving of adoption. But the struggle over names 
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does not conclude with the subject of the origin of 
sequoia, but involves the question as to whether or 
not the Big Tree is entitled to the word at all. 

After the discovery of the Big Trees by Mr. Dowd, 
the wonderful yarn found its way into the Sonora 
Herald, thence into the Echo du Pacific of San 
Francisco and was copied from that journal into the 
London Athenaum ofJuly23, 1853. A week later 
the Gardener's Chronicle of London reprinted the 
story, and it thus appears to have attracted the 
attention of Dr. John Lindley, professor of botany in 
the University of London and incidentally the 
editor of the Chronicle. When specimens were 
received by him from Mr. William Lobb, he con- 
cluded it was a type of a new genus and to a generic 
name Wellingtonta added the specific word gigantea, 
publishing the first scientific description of the tree 
n his journal, December 24, 1853. Naturally, there 
was some indignation on this side of the pond at 
such an attempt to impress our trees that had been 
American residents when Britain was a Roman 
colony, and Dr. Winslow came to the rescue with 
the generic name Washingtonia. This would have 
availed little, however, for the right of priority was 
with Dr. Lindley through the unfortunate loss of 
specimens sent to Dr. Torrey in New York, and the 
slowness of the California Academy to whom the 
claims of the gigantea had been presented by Drs. 
Kellogg and Behr. However, good fortune aided 
the American scientists for the French consul at San 
Francisco sending to the eminent French botanist, 
Decaisne, specimens of the tree, he at once detected 
the likeness between it and its brother, the sequoia 
sempervirens, and at a meeting of the Society Bota- 
nique de France, in 1854, showed that the new tree 
belonged to the same genus as the redwood, and was 
not entitled to a different generic name. In 1854 the 
American Journal of Science published an article 
by Professor Gray demonstrating that there was no 
great difference in the cones of the redwood and the 
Big Tree, giving credit for the observation to Dr. 
Torrey, a Princeton professor, but Decaisne is known 
to have been first in the field. So the Big Tree of 
the Sierras is today the sequoia gigantea. Even yet, 
however, an occasional scientific advocate of Well- 
ingtonia arises to announce that there is a generic 
difference between the redwood and the Big Tree, 
and latterly such a claim has been based upon the 
difference in the leaves, those of the sempervirens 
being largelv yew-like in shape while the gigantea's 
leaves are after the fashion of those of the cypress. 
To offset this, it has been pointed out that the 
"secondary" leaves of the redwood are much like 
cypress leaves; but still more recently an attempt 
has been made to prove that there is no real differ- 
ence between the principal and lesser leaves of the 
redwood. 

Many true stories are current illustrating the size 
of these California giants but I have space for but a 
few. The Baptist church in Santa Rosa was, with 
the exception of the arches, built entirely of lumber 
secured from one tree, and but half of the tree was 
used then. The age of this giant was estimated at 
1,200 years. 

In the Sequoia National Park is a fallen tree that 
has been burned hollow, so that three horsemen can 
ride abreast in it for a distance of 30 feet. At a dis- 
tance of 70 feet the cavity is still 8 feet in diameter. 
It was a veritable history, indeed, that was related 
to Deruchette. What would Deruchette have said 
had she seen the White Horse Troop using one of 
these prostrate giants as a parade ground ? 

In the fallen Father of the Forest is a cavity 200 
feet long, large enough for a person to ride through. 
In 1853 one of the largest trees in the Calaveras 
grove was cut down and the stump smoothed off. 
Five men were busy over three weeks felling it by 
means of burning and the use of pump augers. The 
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stump is 24K by 23 feet, and Professor Whitney 
counted 1,255 annular rings, which, making allow- 
ance for the core of the tree, indicates an age of 
about 1,300 years. That a vast difference exists be- 
tween the ages of these trees is now generally 
accepted as a fact, and this tree was evidently of the 
younger generation. The idea of one attaining a 
height of 450 feet has been treated by the majority 
of scientists as being very questionable, yet if the 
sizes of the half-disappeared dead giants be con- 
sidered in connection with the comparative youth of 
some of the 300-foot youngsters of a later generation, 
there is reason to believe that if these same scien- 
tists were spared a thousand years or so to complete 
their observations, they might change their decision. 
The stump of the tree cut down has served various 
purposes — theatrical performances have been held 
upon it ; over thirty people at a time have danced 
upon it : a newspaper, the Big Tree Bulletin, filled 
a long felt want from its surface. Upon the fallen 
tree itself was maintained a ten-pin alley and a recep- 
tion room. Many of the hollow trees have served 
as cabins, and upon stumps pavilions have been built. 



In concluding, 1 feel that 1 have devoted too much 
space to the petty disputes that have arisen over 
these wonders of life. They stood unnamed before 
man came into the world, for they were of the 
tertiary period and in the miocene times, at least 
fourteen species ranging to within %% degrees of the 
Arctic circle, claimed prior right to the continents. 
Driven south by the cold of the glacial period, and 
then north again by the warmth of more recent 
times, no Eurasian species survived, and only two 
in America. And while we may dispute about the 
names by which these monuments of the ages are to 
be known to frail humanity, it should not be forgot- 
ten that as they preceded us, so in the future they 
may again have no need of terms to designate them 
to mankind. 

Weigh well this one stupendous fact, and let rev- 
erence temper curiosity when you visit these living 
temples ; so far as the knowledge of man goes, they 
are the greatest and the oldest organisms to which 
in all the ages God has given life. 

Paul Shoup. 



The Garden of California. 



BEAUTIFUL Santa Clara Valley may well be 
called the garden of California. Other por- 
tions of the state may boast of grander nat- 
ural scenery, but here the hand of man has achieved 
an artificial and cultivated perfection. Level as a 



WHERE A GIANT OAK DISPUTES THE RIGHT OF WAY. 

floor and literally carpeted with verdure, it extends 
from the bare fluted hills of the Mt. Hamilton Range 
on one side to the darker, tree-clothed Santa Cruz 
Mountains on the other. The climate is perfect, the 
summer sky fleckless, and the dry, warm air exhil- 
arating as wine. In its heart lies the city of San 
Jose, like the hub of a great wheel whose spokes 
are unequaled roads penetrating to every corner of 
the valley. 



As this was the first section of our state made ac- 
cessible by railroad, its numerous towns and villages 
are not new, and have acquired an air of mellowness 
that is one of the choicest gifts of Time. Their 
buildings blend agreeably with the landscape, and 
their squares and gardens have an appear- 
ance of being native to the soil rather 
than planted by man. 

San Jose is a progressive 
city. It was the first in Cali- 
fornia to inaugurate elec- 
tric lighting and electric 
system of street cars. 
Santa Clara County can 
boast the first rural letter 
delivery, and its dust- 
less, well-watered roads 
are unrivaled. It contains 
fine modern buildings, both 
public and private, as well as 
many old residences that are 
almost historic. The State Nor- 
mal School and the High School 
I together in a beautiful little park 
> one of the attractions of the city, 
ructure of sandstone, whose warm 
eeable contrast to the brick of the 
it, pleases the eye by its strong, 
strength and repose of its clock- 
ghbor is the church of St. Joseph, 
mmandine in San Jose. Other 
:he new Victory Theater, on First 
cords, recently completed and con- 
YY.i*. i..v v^n.,. ».juse, whose dome is a conspicuous 
landmark over the whole valley. 

To a visitor, one of the most striking features of 
San Jose consists of the palms which abound in its 
gardens. Two varieties are especially numerous, 
the fan-leaved or California palm, and the more 
feathery date palm. These have in many instances 
attained such a height and girth that they have no 
appearance of being exotic, but seem to belong to 
the soil. The locust and the pepper tree are also 
favorites, and by the creeks and water courses fine 
sycamores are numerous and attain to a great 
height. 
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One of the favorite drives out of the city leads for 
many miles through a winding canyon in the east- 
ern foothills into a wild gorge under beetling cliffs. 
This is the famous Alum Rock, now 
a public oark belonzincr to the citv 



chards, the view stretches over pastures and open 
fields, the white dome of the Observatory ever 
twinkling in the distance on its lofty site. A turn 
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of San Jose. Here a spot of several acres has been 
leveled and laid out with lawns and flowering 
shrubs, forming a startling contrast to the black, 
frowning walls which hem it in. The soil abounds 
in mineral springs, and the visitor may regale him- 
self with sulphur and other medicinal waters which 
are piped and led into the grounds, or he may avail 
himself of the tub and swimming baths. A motor 
road makes this resort accessible to the citizens of 
San Jose. . 

One of the oldest towns in the valley is Santa 
Clara, where the Franciscans established their 
mission. Their old church is now the nucleus 
of that pile of buildings which constitutes 
Santa Clara College, a Jesuit seat of learning, 
whose reputation is world-wide. The exterior 
of the old church has suffered a change, the 
crumbling state of its adobe walls having 
necessitated their removal, but the interior 
still retains the characteristics of the Mission 
period, quaint designs in bright red and blue 
on walls and ceiling, realistic statues of saints, 
and a crucifix bearing a draped Christ. The 
bells and surmounting cross are said to be of 
the old time. Facing it is a little round plaza, 
once the scene of bull-fights, now quiet enough 
and sharing the sleepy silence of the old town 
where nobody seems to be doing anything in 
particular if we except the packing- house, 
where the deft fingers of girls and Orientals 
box the fruit of the neighboring orchards for 
exportation. 

In former years a shady road bordered with ft 
rows of black willows connected the two neighb 
ing towns. This was the famous Alameda, plant 
by the Mission fathers to insure a shady walk 
their journeys to and fro. A recent writer in t 
Overland places it between San Jose and Mt. Ha 
ilton, but this is an error. Every trace of it save 
name has disappeared, even the roots having be 
grubbed up to suit the exigencies of the electric < 
line. This has been a source of anguish to the 
who value historic landmarks, and is indeed a < 
plorable piece of vandalism. It is difficult to con- 
ceive how it could have been allowed. 

Another charming drive is the Alviso road. It 
leads to the little embarcadero where the San Fran- 
cisco steamer lands. Being less hemmed in by or- 
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do not flourish in the adobe of the valley. Here 
and there an aspiring redwood rears its column of a 
trunk. Continuing over the hill road we catch now 
and then magnificent vistas of the whole plain spread 
below like a green carpet patterned with yellow, 
while a twinkle of silver in a distant corner indicates 
the bay. Soon we reach Saratoga, a little village 
whose one street straggles aroun'd the base of the 
hills, and which lies steeped in sunshine and motion- 
less as though some magician had lulled it into a 
century of sleep. Its houses are old and ramshackle, 
the most picturesque being an old grist mill with a 
stone basement. It was the first in the valley, 
and in olden days the farm- 
ers used to take in their 



said to De older. 

After many wind- 
ings the road enters a wild canyon, and in a nook of 
the mountain walls, a veritable niche, stands the 
hotel of Congress Springs. The view is magnificent, 
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extending from Tamalpais to Diablo and from bay 
to ocean. A winding path of considerable length 
leads around the steep tree-clothed banks to the 
spring, the quality of whose waters is renowned. 

The fame of Santa Clara Valley has become world- 
wide from the Lick Observatory, on Mt. Hamilton, 
a Mecca for astronomers. The mountain is twenty- 
six miles from San Jose, and has an elevation of 
over four thousand feet. The site was chosen by 
Lick himself. It consists of three peaks, the ob- 
servatory being on the lowest. Congress made a 
grant of sixteen hundred acres, embracing a circle 
of one mile below the mountain summit, for the 
uses of the observatory. The University grant added 
one hundred and ninety acres of timber land, and 
the county of Santa Clara built a wagon road, one 
of the finest in the world, leading from San Jose to 
the top of the mountain. The observatory and its 
great telescope have been so often described by able 
pens that it would be superfluous to do so in this 
article. Visitors are admitted on Saturday nights, 
and excursions from San Francisco are numerous. 
The country around Mt. Hamilton is wild and 
rugged, and some of its canyons are inaccessible to 
man. One of them is the famous Black Canyon. 
These picturesque and secret gorges were in former 
days the resort of bandits such as Vasquez and 
Murietta, and thrilling tales of their exploits are 
still told by old settlers. 

As we drive over the many roads diverging in all 
directions through the valley, we pass through a re- 
gion whose thousands of acres are cultivated in 
every nook and corner. In the last twenty years 



fruit orchards have replaced grain fields 
and truck gardens. On every side we 
catch the orange glory of the apricot, the 
russet of the pear, the silvery flicker of 
almond boughs or the irridescence of 
ripening prunes, of which the valley 
raises half that are produced" in the 
Union. When viewed in the white glory 
of blossom time, it presents an enchant- 
ing spectacle. 
Innumerable bridges cross the creeks; 
i the variety of fences is amusing and be- 
wildering, and water tanks are not more 
than half a mile apart. The valley is so 
thoroughly cultivated that wild flowers 
ire not numerous, but wild roses, blue corn 
)wers and the wild morning glory spring up 
iere they dare. 

>an Jose is accessible from both sides of the 
/, and at least two score of trains arrive and 
>art daily. The Broad Gauge from San Fran- 
> runs through a beautiful pastoral country 
\ with elegant villas, whi le the Narrow Gauge 
m Santa Clara and Santa Cruz leads over 
some of the wildest mountain land in California. 

A delightful trip may be enjoyed by driving down 
what is called the hillroad, through Haywards, 
Niles, Warm Springs and Milpitas, arriving at San 
Jose in the dusk of evening. There is another road 
nearer to the bay shore which can be taken if preferred. 
The return trip will complete the circuit of the 
bay by way of Mountain View, Mayfield, Palo Alto, 
Redwood and San Mateo, and will be found even 
more interesting and varied, not the least of its sur- 
prises being the stretch of bay road leading back 
into San Francisco. 

1 he whole trip will be perfectly dustless, and the 
heat nowhere excessive. All along the road are 
inns and hostelries where good meals can be ob- 
tained. A stop over night on the return trip might 
be advisable, as the points of interest are so numer- 
ous that one is tempted to make explorations. The 
grounds of Stanford University, the oak groves of 
Menlo, and the delightful environs of San Mateo 
will each demand several hours. 

On either side of the bay one can not fail to notice 
the neatness of the dwellings, even the most humble 
possessing its flower garden, while the more ambi- 
tious are really palatial. The odor of sweet grass 
and drying hay mingles with the scent of petunias, 
roses and honeysuckles. Churches and school- 
houses are numerous and well built. Even the little 
burg of Redwood can boast a schoolhouse which 
would do honor to a metropolis, and as much might 
be said of almost any other town on the route. 
One of the curiosities of Palo Alto is a tall redwood 
in the creek bed which overtops all other trees for 
miles around. It forms a mark to indicate the bound- 
ary between Santa Clara and San Mateo Counties, 
and gives its name to the Universitv settlement. 

Irene Connell. 



An Era of Development 

in Madera County, California. 



THE town and county of Madera, in the San Joa- 
quin Valley have felt the touch of the wand of 
Progress, and the exceedingly promising growth 
and inauguration of new enterprises make an inter- 
esting story. The fertile fields and fruitful orchards 
of Madera and the large lumbering and mining in- 
terests have heretofore given it prominence, but the 
present activity goes beyond previous bounds. 

Some six months ago the California Copper Com- 
pany, of which Mr. F. L. Underwood of New York 



is president, sent a representative to California to 
look into copper properties. He soon obtained an 
option and purchased the Ne Plus Ultra Copper 
Mine located near Daulton Station on the Raymond 
branch of the Southern Pacific Railway, and shortly 
thereafter selected the town of Madera as a place 
wherein to erect a large smelting plant. 

Work on this smelter has been steadily progress- 
ing. The foundations have already been laid and 
the company has put in a track about a mile long to 
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the works, which are located north of the town on 
the Fresno River. The site comprises some 116 
acres of land which was donated to the copper com- 
pany by the enterprising citizens of Madera. The 
smelter will have a capacity of about ioo tons every 
24 hours, which is the expected output of the mine. 
The plant will be complete in every respect for mak- 
ing copper matte and will consist of buildings as 
follows : A 100-ton furnace of brick and iron ; a large 
dust chamber, 30 x 100 feet and 20 feet high ; black- 
smith shop; blower and boiler house; warehouse; 
sampling mill ; and an office and laboratory. They 
will obtain their water supply from three wells, and 
figure on using 200,000 gallons a day. The spur 
from the road is elevated near the works, so that 
coal, coke, flux, ores, etc. can be dumped easily into 
bins provided for their reception. The product of 
the smelter will be sulphide of copper and the present 
plans are to confine work to high-grade copper matte, 
which will be shipped east to be bessemerized. 
Eventually, however, the Bessemer copper plant 
will be put in. While at present they will be 
fully occupied in smelting the ores from their own 
mine, the plant has been so arranged as to be greatly 
enlarged in the future at small expense if it should 
be deemed advisable to handle custom ores. There 
are a great many undeveloped copper properties in 
this valley, the ores from which will eventually be 
treated in this plant. The company will employ in 
the neighborhood of 75 or 80 men, who, with their 
families, will be quite an addition to the town of 
Madera. 

The Madera Sugar Pine Lumber Company has 
also been busily engaged for some time in erecting 
an immense sawmill not far from Wawona. This 
lumber will be flumed about fifty miles to Madera, 



where a large wood-working establishment will be 
erected for the purpose of putting the lumber in 
shape for commercial purposes. This will require 
another spur from the Southern Pacific main line 
about a mile long. There will probably be in the 
neighborhood of fifty men employed by this mill, 
which will also tend to build up the town of Ma- 
dera. 

The same company is also building five miles of 
road from Madera to the Italian-Swiss Agricultural 
Colony's Winery, located just west of Madera. In 
view of these extensive additions to the industries of 
Madera the Southern Pacific Company is making a 
number of improvements in their depot facilities at 
this point, among them the construction of large 
track scales for the expeditious weighing of carload 
freight. 

The Raymond Granite Quarry, which has pro- 
duced material for some of the most important 
buildinjjs on the Pacific Coast, has been successful 
in securing the contract for furnishing the granite for 
the new postoffice in San Francisco. The stone from 
this quarry is of an unusually excellent quality, the 
equal of which is found at only a few points in the 
United States. The postoffice contract will keep a 
large force of men busy for the next two years. 

The Miami Saw Mill Company is about to erect a 
lumber mill and put in large yards at Raymond. 

All of the above industries will mean a greatly in- 
creased income for Madera County, and the people in 
that section are looking forward to a season of great 
prosperity. 

S. F Booth, 



Dist. Frt. and Pass. Agt., So. Pac. Co., 



Fresno, Cat. 



Railway Notes. 



One of the developments consequent on the remarkable Increase 
In transcontinental travel and the phenomenal tourist travel to 
California during the coming winter, which now seems assured. 
is the addition of two new through trains by the Southern Pacific 
Company. 

The new train on the Ogden route will shorten the transcon- 
tinental time very materially. It is expected that, eastbound, about 
twelve hours will be lopped from the best time made by trains now 
running, and westbound, about four hours will be presented gratis 
to travelers by the new train. 

Simultaneously with the inauguration of this new service an 
extra train between San Francisco and Portland will be put on, 
leaving northbound in the morning and arriving southbound at 
San Francisco in the evening. Exact schedules and full details of 
equipment will be announced soon. 

Many improvements are being made in the Sonora Railway, 
running from Nogales to Guaymas and now under lease to the 
Southern Pacific Company. It is stated to be the intention to 
raise the equipment and roadbed of this line to main line standard, 
and that an extension of the line Into the neighboring state of 
Sinaloa is being seriously considered. 

The Pullman sleeping-car line between San Francisco and Ray- 
mond, operated during the summer for the convenience of Yo- 
semite tourists, will probably be withdrawn about October 15th. 

The Phil lips- Judson personally conducted excursions between 
Chicago and California will be re-established next month over 
the favorite winter route, through St. Louis, Fort Worth and El 
Paso, thence over the Sunset Route of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. The service will commence with departure from San Fran- 
cisco, eastbound, Monday, October 30th. and from Chicago, 
westbound, Thursday, November 2d. 

A very important change in through train service on the Sunse t 
Route is now being arranged with the expectation that it will be- 



come effective during the latter part of October. The change con- 
sists of the transference of the through cars heretofore carried on 
trains numbered 9 and 10 to trains numbered 7 and 8. 

When the new arrangement becomes effective the overland train 
to New Orleans, via El Paso, will leave San Francisco about 
4:30 P. M. and Los Angeles about 2:00 P. M. the following day, In- 
stead of 9:00 A. M. and 8:15 A. M. (respectively) as at present. 
Westbound, the through train will arrive at Los Angeles about 
noon instead of 9-20 p. m., and San Francisco about 8:45 A. M. the 
following day instead of 6:45 p « **• 

A new tourist car line from the (middle) Northwest to California 
will be installed about November 1st. The cars will be personally 
conducted and. run between St. Paul and Minneapolis and San 
Francisco, via the Chicago, Great Western Railway, Missouri. 
Kansas and Texas Railway, International and Great Northern 
and Southern Pacific Sunset Route through Des Moines, Kansas 
City, Fort Worth, San Antonio, El Paso and Los Angeles. 

When the blizzards are winging it over the prairies of Minne- 
sota or Iowa, the route, ** directly south from a cold to a warm cli- 
mate," will be exceedingly popular. 

Mr. Geo. Crocker, Second Vice-President of the Southern Pa- 
cific Company, has presented a library of 550 volumes to the em- 
ployes of the Sonora Railway. Suitable quarters for the gift 
have been provided in the depot building at Nogales. 

A number of elegant vestibuled recUning-chair cars, sufficient 
to equip all the Pacific Coast through trains, are now und »r con- 
struction at the Pullman Shops for the Southern Pacific Company. 
The new cars will contain a commodious smoking room, seating 
nine persons, and in the body of the car there will be forty-four 
handsomely upholstered chairs. The cars will be placed in service 
on the through trains between San Francisco and New Orleans 
and Ogden as soon as received which will probably be about 
November 1st. 
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SUNSET'S CREED: " Publicity for the attractions and advan 
tages of the western Empire" 

The traveler whose powers of ob- 

POWER OF servation enable him to see— con- 
OBSERVATION sciously see— that which passes 
before his eyes on his travels, not 
only the good and pleasing but all, is greatly to be 
envied. If to this gift is added the faculty of dis- 
cernment and judgment which gives perception of 
latent worth and obscure values in nature (either 
commercial or artistic) he is doubly blessed. 

Ten to one, not one in ten of the travelers across 
Nevada see either beauty or productive capacity in the 
territory within the range of vision from the car win- 
dow, yet, as disclosed by a writer in September SUN- 
SET, there is a wealth of valuable products and not a 
little beauty in that anomalous state. The same ex- 
perience might be related of Arizona, New Mexico and 
Texas. It is another instance of those who " having 
eyes see not," because the conditions are different 
from what they have accustomed themselves to. A 
band of sheep on a Nevada hillside, fat, strong and 
agile, cannot have any interest for an Ohio farmer 
because, you know, "these hills are dry and brown, 
not green, and couldn't possibly support a band of 
sheep — besides they tell me it is thirty-four miles 
to the foot of yonder mountain and at home I can 
only see seven and a half miles." An average, 
though not a logical, reason for disapproval or lack 
of interest. 

Even the desert, an accepted type of barrenness 
and desolation, will be found, on careful examina- 
tion, instinct with beauty and in many places 
abounding in minute and curious forms of animal 
and vegetable life. 

Verdure is not essential to the beauties of a land- 
scape as those who have viewed the wonders of the 
Painted Desert or witnessed the gorgeousness of a 
sunset or sunrise amid the brown wastes of the Colo- 
rado can testify. 

The power of observation, then, is one to be 
specially cultivated in these days of "easy convey- 
ance for men and goods from place to place," when 
the art of traveling comfortably has been reduced to 
an exact science and the migrations of Americans 
have increased so wonderfully. Such keenness of 
vision will add greatly to the sum of knowledge as 
well as contribute to the pleasure of the individual 
and his associates. 

A recent writer, on the benefits which 
A WIDER the poor children of New York slums 
HORIZON derive from the Fresh Air Fund excur- 
sions, refers to a "a certain enlargement 
of mental horizon which comes with the vision of 
what was to them an unknown world." To those 
who know the West, and especially California, the 
thought is suggested by the foregoing that there are 
many " children of a larger growth " (even among the 
wealthy and those who count themselves " traveled " 



who have, perhaps, been as far west as Chicago or 
Denver and made a trip to Europe) who are in 
need of a Fresh Air Fund or some equally energizing 
movement that will send them on a tour of their 
own country. These "children" would indeed re- 
ceive " a certain enlargement of mental horizon which 
comes with the vision of what was to them an 
unknown world "if they could but view the broad 
landscapes of California and the wonderful sunrises 
and sunsets from a mountain peak as seen in the 
clear atmosphere of the Golden State. 

They would carry to their homes broader minds 
permanently brightened and uplifted by the revela- 
tion of the narrowness of their previous environment 
and the grandeur of the West. 

Thenceforth their song would be: 

' Oh, give me the West, the boundless West. 

Where pastures and creeds are broad ; 
Where the breeze is a tonic that stills the breast. I 
Blown straight from the hills of God ; " 

and the sentiment would work as a leaven among all 
with whom they associated, impelling them to a 
similarly beneficial experience. 

Why do not more of this class avail themselves 
of the privileges easily within their reach, for culti- 
vating a wider knowledge of their own country? 
Simply as a business aid it would be exceedingly 
profitable. 

Possibly the impression of the dangers, difficulties 
and discomforts of a western tour deters you. Know 
ye then that these things do not exist* They have 
gone where the horse cars and .stage coaches and 
volunteer fire departments have gone, and you may 
travel to the Pacific Coast just as comfortably, just 
as luxuriously and, proportionately, just as quickly 
and cheaply as you may between Cincinnati and St. 
Louis. 

You may enjoy just as fine hotels in California as 
in New York, and as to danger — everybody has read 
the statistics proving that traveling is safer than 
staying at home. 

PERSISTENT PUBLICITY IS THE PRICE OF 
PROSPERITY. 

The above maxim from the Los Angeles Times is 
a wise one. Let us apply it. SUNSET'S field, in- 
cluding the states of Oregon, California, Nevada, 
Texas and Louisiana and the territories of Arizona 
and New Mexico, is too large for the publishers of 
the magazine to undertake to give adequate repre- 
sentation to the many and varied interests in each 
issue. However completely the charms of Catalina 
Island may be set forth in April, or the resources of 
Nevada in May, the recipients of the June issue re- 
main, so far as SUNSET is concerned, completely ig- 
norant of those subjects, as the circulation of the 
magazine is variable from number to number, reach- 
ing a great many new readers each issue. It is 
recognized that it would be greatly to the advantage 
of the many Pacific Coast resorts and industries and 
those of the South if their interests could be kept 
constantly before SUNSET'S readers by specific as 
well as general reference. Not alone would it be bene- 
ficial to them individually, but collectively, and 
their attractions thus presented would be a power 
for good of the whole section. 

The exceptional facilities for circulation which 
have been developed by SUNSET in the past year 
are now made available for those interests by the 
publishers of SUNSET, who are doing much for the 
common good, and wish to do more, by giving op- 
portunity for just such persistent publicity as will 
buy a large slice of prosperity. 

The service is of the most valuable kind. The 
advertising rates are low and will be made known 
on application to Business Manager, SUNSET, Box 
2,328, San Francisco. 
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Field Notes. 

In surveying the field of brown October, it is 
easily seen that Father Time's flight across country 
during the coming month will have many features 
of a hurdle race. Apparently he has been sharpen- 
ing his scythe during the summer months, and many 
of us are to be harvested in this same brown Octo- 
ber. True, the Peace Congress has adjourned with- 
out serious trouble, but England is still endeavoring 
to demonstrate that her civilization in arms, ammu- 
nition and men is superior to that of the Boers; our 
squadrons in the Philippines are engaged in shelling 
out the natives, and Admiral Dewey and General 
Funston have not yet had their home receptions 
and we cannot signal that we have met them and 
they are ours. And among the other affairs of state 
that perplex us, the uneducated citizens persist in 
swinging wide open the doors of the new vestibuled 
coaches without apology or fear of the law. Dust 
they are, and in dust they wish to be enshrouded. 

A friend notes that nothing has been said recently 
about the kicker. Why should anything be said of 
him ? Is he not heard for himself ? 

Still, the kicker will bear analysis — if you can 
catch him asleep. He is the pessimist of the uni- 
verse. He is a dark cloud — and sometimes without 
the silver lining. Some days he is one person, some 
davs another, and all the days some person. 

Chronic kicking is a confession of weakness. It 
presupposes a constant state of undesirable affairs, 
which always have the upper hand of the victim. It 
argues helplessness because it is an expression of 
hopelessness in words replacing the action of con- 
fidence. I am, of course, speaking of the perpetual 
kicker, who, finding things not to suit him, weakly 
appeals for sympathy— and not for cooperation in 
correcting faults. You know this man — he spends 
his energy in bewailing the things that are because 
they are not the things that ought to be. He re- 
minds one of Alexander, Hannibal, Scipio, Caesar, 
Genghis Khan, Charlemagne, Napoleon, Washing- 
ton, Gladstone, Lincoln, Bismarck and other men in 
the same class because he is so different. Their 
sort of men thinks; he kicks. Their kind plans; he 
kicks; they act; he kicks. It is done, but he 
kicks. 

Of course we cannot dispense with kicking. It is 
as natural an accompaniment of a revolution as 
smoke is of fire. The trouble is that many men 
mistake the smoke for fire. They forget that kick- 
ing is not the accomplishment of anything, though 
it may accompany action toward that end. 

Of course there are good men among the perpetual 
kickers just as there are statesmen among politicians 
— but they waste a great deal of energy. Their 
smokestacks are out of proportion to their boilers. 
But while we all belong to the tribe, in distinguish- 
ing please note that it is not the perennial kind of 
purse-mouthers that happen along like cyclones, 
register their kicks in language somewhat like " By 
the eternal ! " — and then reach for their guns. 

The Surveyor is always glad to receive remarks 
written on one side of the paper, especially if intended 
for publication, as well as an earnest of good faith ; 
and opinions (for opinions instead of pinions move 
this world, pending perfection of the airship) are as 
welcome as payday. Listen to a station agent : 
To the Surveyor: 

It's all right for you to jump on a station man 
and say he should smile more and do it off-hand in- 
stead of sizing it up in the glass, but if you expect 
us to look pleasant you ought to help out sometimes. 
Can't you get the people in the general office to be- 
lieve that we've got business to do on the first of the 
month ? 



1 don't know how it is up on your road, but down 
here every clerk in the general office knows that 
his department is the whole works, and the other 
departments obstacles put in his road to bother 
him. I am kicking because of the first of the 
month. Everybody wants something on the first 
day of the month — the first day, mind you, "by 
first train mail." The general freight office wants 
statistics for the previous month ; the freight auditor's 
office wants four or five fat reports ; the general pas- 
senger department wants some statements; the 
ticket auditor expects a bunch of reports on the same 
train ; the general auditor wants a statement or two ; 
the traffic manager's office is waiting for a business 
statement with a diagram attached; the Western 
Union wants a report; the division traffic office 
needs some statistics; the general baggage office 
must have some figures ; the division superintendent 
needs a statement on the first ; the express company 
is after me, and recently the general superintendent 
has applied for a station condition report. 

Won't some other day do as well for some of these 
reports? 1 can't make the sun stand still while 
I draw red ink lines. 

The business world requires that railroads deter- 
mine their reckoning at the end of each calendar 
month, and it will not wait even on the multitudin- 
ous duties of a station agent. By the way, haven't 
you overstated the case a bit ? 

The Surveyor. 



. PROGRESS IN TEXAS. 
Development of Two Promising Industries. 

About four miles south of Fairland, Tex., on the 
Austin and Northwestern Railroad, which is closely 
associated with the Southern Pacific System, is a 
remarkable granite mountain already famous, at 
least in Texas, having first supplied the stone to 
construct the state capitol. Since then many archi- 
tects of fine buildings in various cities and towns of 
Texas and adjoining states have drawn on this 
quarry for material. Recently an enterprise has 
been inaugurated by the Texas & New York Gran- 
ite Company, owners of the mountain, which will 
utilize the waste from quarrying and cutting in the 
form of finely crushed granite for ballasting, paving 
and other purposes. A short time ago, through the 
efforts of Superintendent jLeitnaker, of the Austin and 
Northwestern, a contract was closed with the New 
Orleans and Carrol lton Railroad Company for ten 
thousand cubic yards of this material, making about 
four hundred carloads. So far some thirty carloads 
have been shipped, but the contract is temporarily 
suspended on account of the crushing machinery 
having given way. The granite of this quarry is 
remarkably hard stone and stands a very high press- 
ure test, making it as good as any in the world for 
buildings, however large ; but this quality presents 
a decided obstacle when it comes to crushing. New 
crushing machinery has been ordered and it is un- 
derstood that shipments to New Orleans will be re- 
sumed in the near future. 

At Burnet, on this line, ten miles north of Fair- 
land, an enterprise has just been inaugurated by a 
home company with the purpose of making a thor- 
ough test of the many indications of oil to be found 
in that vicinity. Sufficient money has been raised 
to sink a well two thousand feet, if necessary, ma- 
chinery placed and the actual work commenced. 
The result, of course, is uncertain, as the project is in 
the experimental stage only, but if successful, this 
project may in the near future bring this section of 
the state into prominence as an oil district as well as 
the granite-producing center of the South. 

C. R. Wood, 

Agent Austin and Northwestern Railroad. 
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Martinez, Cal. : A new courthouse for Contra Costa County 
is to be erected at Martinez. Bids have been asked calling for a 
structure to cost $100,000. 

Stockton, Cal. : Sixteen thousand acres of swamp land west of 
this citv are to be teclaimed by levee building and draining. The 
land is the richest In the county, and is the third large tract to be 
so treated. 

Chico, Cal. : The plant of the Butte County Electric Power 
and Lighting- Company will be completed by November 1st. 
Power is to be used by Chico and Oroville manufacturers, by 
dredgers on Feather River, on farms and in mines. The new plant 
will add 5.000 horse-power to the 8,000 horse-power brought from 
Folsom. 

Sacramento, Cal. : The current was turned on the aluminum 
transmission line of the Yuba Electric Power Company on Sep- 
tember 5th, and is successfully operating machinery in this city, 
sixty-five miles from its source on the North Yuba River. Con- 
tracts for 5,000 horse-power have been made in this city. 

Pomona, Cal. : It is estimated that $250,000 has been invested 
in new pumping plants in and about Pomona this summer. 

Whittier, Cal. : The new municipal water works were put in 
operation here last month. The pumping plant has a capacity of 
700 gallons per minute, and an abundant supply for thrifty Whittier 
is now assured. 

Frsno, Cal. : One hundred and twenty- five carloads of loose 
muscatel raisins were recently sold here for over $100,000. This 
is the largest single raisin deal in the history of the state. 

San Jose, Cal. : It is estimated that the output of dried prunes 
from Santa Clara County this year will be 32,000 tons or 2,000 
tons more than the product of 1898. 

Pomona, Cal. : The Packard Orange Grove tract, consisting 
of 290 acres, which was recently exchanged for Chicago business 
property, is valued at $250,000, or about $870 per acre. 

IVhittier, Cal. : Nearly eighty carloads of cabbages and 
onions have been shipped from Whittier this season, although 
those vegetables form but a small portion of the products of the 
section, which include walnuts, oranges and lemons and immense 
quantities of deciduous fruits. 

Santa Ana. Cal. : It is estimated that over $600,000 has been 
paid this season to the fruit growers of the Santa Ana Valley for 
their apricot crops. 

Los Angeles. Cal. : The Southern California Power Company, 
the Pasadena Electric Light and Power Company and the Edison 
Electric Company of Los Angeles have been consolidated. Con- 
tracts have 4>een made for lighting the citv of Pomona, and a 
transmission line is to be constructed at once to a number of towns 
adjacent to Los Angeles. 

Riverside, Cal. ; There are 19.200 acres of bearing orange 
trees in the Riverside district, or about thirty square miles. The 
crop for the season of 1899-1900 Is estimated at 7,000 carloads. 

Pleasanton, Cal.: OH has been found in paying quantities on 
the John Brown ranch, about five miles from Livermore. The Ala- 
meda Oil Company are the lucky prospectors and it is understood 
there is large cap! tal interested and that development work will be 
prosecuted with vigor. 

Auburn, Cal..- Contracts have been awarded and work of con- 
struction will begin immediately on the new Placer County Sani- 
tary Hospital. 

''Tucson, Ariz.,- A new flouring mill has just been started at 
Tucson with a capacity of fifty barrels per day. The mill is oper- 
ated by water power and although the capacity is comparatively 
small, the quality of the product will be first class. 

Casa Grande, Ariz.; The Ray Copper Mine has recently been 
sold to an English syndicate. It is understood that the price paid 
was $2,000,000. The new company has ordered materials for a 
railroad over the roughest portion of the sixty- five- mile road from 
Casa Grande to the mines. The railway will be fourteen miles in 
length. New machinery Is arriving all the time and within sixty 
davs it is expected that several hundred men will be at work. 

A number of other'large mining deals have been recently negoti- 
ated and work is plentiful. Nearly every team in the vicinity is en- 
gaged in hauling material and ore to and from the mines. 

Pleasanton. Cal.: An extensive beet sugar factory is to be 
erected at Santa Rita and some thousands of acres of land in the 
vicinity have been leased to supply the beets to the factory. It is 
expected that the machinery will be in operation in time for the 
crop of 1900. 



Speaking from Experience— Master — Tombs, this is an ex- 
ample in subtraction. Seven boys went down to a pond to bathe, 
but two of them had been told not to go in the water. Now. can 
you tell me how many went in ? 

Tombs — Yes. sir ; seven.— Ttd-Bits. 

Some Scraps of Veal met a Piece of Rubber Tire. Said the 
Rubber Tire: "Can't you Join us in this Hash this evening?" 

" No, thank you." replied the Scraps of Veal. " we Have an En- 
gagement for the Chicken Pie tomorrow." 

But the Cook Just then Got an Order for Turtle Soup. 

Moral — You Can't most Always sometimes Tell.— A. O. Times- 
Democrat. 

Sunday School Teacher — What do we learn from the story of 
Samson ? 

Tommy (mournfully smoothing his ragged locks) — That it 
doesn't pay ter have women folks cut a feller's hair. — Christian 
Advocate. 

She — My face Is my fortune.* 

He — And the poor we have always with us. — Public Opinion. 

Chicago Hotel Clerk— I shall have to give you a room on the 
eighteenth floor, sir. 

Guest — All right. If any one calls to see me. tell him I am out 
of town. 

Worthy of His Skill — Crawford — What's that fellow do- 
ing who invented all those puzzles? 

Crabshaw — He's devising new ways to fold railroad time tables. 
— The Traveler. 

"I observe," said Mrs. Cornrow, "that the famous Italian 
tenor, Signior Spaghetti Abalon\. has been lost on the high sea." 

"Tain't the fust time. 1 reckon," returned Farmer Cornrow. 
"I've seed ten or dozen more in the same fix — an' there air others 
that don't git so high ez that even." 

" Say, what's a U. S. V.," she said. 
" That all the men should holler. 
An' every woman turn her head, 
An' all the small boys foller? " 

" For U. S. V." he sad replied. 
" Our poets, painters, scholars, 
Have also tought 'n bled 'n died ; 
It represents five dollars." 

" Pop." said the oldest. " the paper says the man was in a trans- 
port of joy. I want to know " 

" What, my son?" 

" If it was the " Sheridan " he came home on " 

Tommy — Paw, what do they put water in stocks for ? 
M. Figg— To soak the investors with, my son. 

Ward — Have a cigar, old man ? 

Block — Thanks. 

Ward (a few minutes later)— How do you like it? 

Block — Fine. Who gave it to you ? — Chicago Neivs. 

Involves Early Rising — "Sunsets and sunsets! " exclaimed 
the connoisseur. " Why never a sunrise? " 

"Ah. there is the difficulty of obtaining a model, you know." 
protested the artist, who was in every sense a bohemlan. — Detroit 
journal. 

An old Scotch farmer wittily explained the unity which prevails 
among the reactionaries as contrasted with the divisions of 
opinion among the reformers : " There's monv ways o' gaun 
forward, but there's only ae of standing still."— Land and Labor. 

"Mamma?" "Yes, dear." 

" How does a deaf and dumb boy say his prayers when he's got 
rheumatism? " 

Perishable Goods — Shooting Tenant (just arrived for the 
grouse) — What a beautiful place to live, Dougald ! 

Dougald — It's no' a bad place to live. But what wad ye think 
o' havin' to travel fifteen miles for a glass o' whuskey ? " 

Shooting Tenant — But why don't you buy some and keep It? 

Dougald — Ah, man, but whuskey will na keep.— Punch. 

In Search of Information — Passenger— What time do 
these cars leave this corner? 
Conductor — Quarter after, half after, quarter to, and at.— Puck. 

In the Wrong Order— Miss Jackson — So yo* don't fink 
Mistah Johnson will be a success behin' de bat? 

Mr. Whitewash — No : yo' see, a catcher am expected to run 
like de dickens an' catch a foul : but Johnson am in de habit ob 
catchin' de fowl first an den runnin' like de dickens.— Judge.. 
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We want to whisper in your 
ear that the additional train 
via Soithern Pacific Com- 
pany's Ogden Route through 
withoit change between San 
f rancisco and Chicago will be 
a gem, Vestibnled and com- 
posed of finest equipment 
made, it will parallel any 
transcontinental train in reg- 
alar service, and, by the way, 
the time will be shrunk about 
twelve hours eastbound and 
about four hours westbound 
over the existing schedules. 
Keep this in mind and remem- 
ber that you can confidently 
promise your patrons the ne 
plus ultra of service if you 
ticket them by this train, 
favors always appreciated... 



e. o. Mccormick 

Passenger Traffic Manager 

T. H. GOODMAN 

General Passenger Agent 

SOITHERN 
PACIflC COMPANY 



Three Through Trains 
Overland via Ogden.... 
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Double Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars, Dining Car, Buffet Smok- 
ing and Library Car 
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^HE "Ordinary" car is the name of the 
new sixteen-section Pullman Sleeping Car 
with wide vestibules, double windows, Pintsch 
light, curtains and separate lavatories^ J* 
They are only ailed "Ordinary* to dis- 
tinguish them from the Palace Drawing- 
Room Cars and the old Tourist Cars J> J> J> 
They are handsomely finished in pol- 
ished Birchwood with Aluminum fittings and are furnished with 
upholstered seats, tables, mattresses and linen* Regulation Pullman 
Porters care for the cars and the passengers^^»»»»^^ 

«*«*«* THESE NEW CARS jMj* 
Run through without change thrice a week on personally conducted 

Sunset Excursions 

BETWEEN 

SAN FRANCISCO and WASHINGTON 

Through El Paso, San Antonio, Houston, New Orleans and the 

Historic South* 

Departures: Monday, "Wednesday and Friday from each Terminal 

6EE AGENTS OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY ABOUT THEM 

J* J* J* 



44 A California Fairy" 



*j£ *J& *£& 



Is the title of an elegant little brochure describing Sunset Limited, Southern Pacific Com- 
pany's fast westibuled train, operated between New Orleans and San Francisco during the 
winter months for the accommodation of tourist travel. A California Fairy is entertainingly 
written and exquisitely illustrated, and will be sent to any address for two-ctnt stamp, on 
application to 

JAS. HORSBURGH, JR. 

Assistant General Passenger Agent, Southern Pacific Company 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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J. C. STUBBS, Third Vice-President 

E. HA >VLEY. Assistant General Traffic Manager 

E. O. McCORMICK. Passenger Traffic Manager 

S. F. B. MORSE, Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager 



San Francisco, Cal. 

New York. N. Y. 

San Francisco. Cal. 

Houston. Tex. 



PACIFIC SYSTEM 



T. H. GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent - 

R. A. DONALDSON, Assistant General Passenger Agent 

JAS. HORSBURGH, JR., Assistant General Passenger Agent 

H. R. JUDAH, Assistant General Passenger Agent - 

G. W. LUCE, Assistant General Passenger Agent - 

C. H. MARKHAM, General Passenger Agent, Lines in Oregon 

ATLANTIC SYSTEM 
L. J. PARKS. General Passenger Agent - 

F. S. DECKER, Assistant General Passenger Agent - 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Company 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad Company 
C. W. BEIN. Traffic Manager ----- 
S. F. B. MORSE, Passenger Traffic Manager - 
L. J. PARKS. General Passenger Agent - 



San Francisco. Cal. 
San Francisco. Cal. 
San Francisco. Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles. Cal. 
Portland, Or. 



Houston, Tex. 
New Orleans. La. 



Houston. Tex. 
Houston. Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 



THE BARRIER 
REMOVED 



Power for manufacturing below the price of cheap Eastern coal. An 
ideal climate. An ideal home for workmen. Expansion across the 
Pacific and to the Orient, trade increasing by leaps and bounds, show 
why factories should be established on the Pacific Coast. Come to 
the front. Competing railroads. Competing steamers. 



Address: MT. WHITNEY POWER COMPANY 

W. H. Hammond and A. G. Wishon, Managers, Visalia, Tulare, Lindsay and Porte rvi lie, Cal. 











HOTEL GREEN, PASADENA 




IS THE NEWEST AND MOST PALATIAL OF CALIFORNIA'S 
HOTELS, PROVIDING A LUXURIOUS WINTER HOME FOR 
THE MOST REFINED AND EXACTING PATRONS. ITS 
AMUSEMENT EQUIPMENT COMPRISES TENNIS COURT. 
GOLF LINKS, PRIVATE THEATRE, BILLIARD ROOMS. 
CONSERVATORY. PROMENADE AND A SUPERIOR OR- 
CHESTRA. HOTEL GREEN IS SITUATED IN A CITY OF 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND CULTIVATED PEOPLE FAMED FOR 
ITS INTELLECTUAL AND ARTISTIC ATMOSPHERE AND 
CHARMING ENVIRONMENT. ONE HUNDRED MILES OF 
FINE ROADS RADIATE THROUGH THE SAN GABRIEL 
VALLEY AMONG THE ORANGE GROVES. LOS ANGELES 
IS NINE MILES DISTANT. REACHED BY THREE STEAM 
RAILWAYS AND AN ELECTRIC RAILWAY ::::::::::: 










G. G. GREEN, Owner J. H. HOLMES, Manager 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 

SUNSET ROUTE 

CONDENSED TIME TABLE THROUGH TRAINS 



EASTBOUND 


No. 10 Atlantic Express 

OAILY 


Sun8ET Limited 

TWICI A WEEK 




HOUR EXAMPLE 


HOUR DAY DAY 


Lv SAN FRANCISCO 


5 30 p m MrtM 




Lv FRESNO 


1.05 A.M 

1.30 p.m 
2.00 p.m 
3.52 am 

7.10 A.M 

8.20 pm 


Tues. , 10.23 p.m. Tues. Fri. 
Tues. 7.45 a.m. Wed. Sat. 


Ar. LOS ANGELES 

Lv LOS ANGELES 


Lv. MARICOPA 

Lv. TUCSON 

Lv EL PASO 


Wed. 
Wed. 

Wen 


7.40 pm. Wed. Sat. 
10.15 p.m. Wed. Sat. 
9.25 a.m Thur. Sun. 
3.20 a.m. Fri. Mon. 
9.20 am. Fri. Mon. 
7.20 p.m. Fri. Mon. 


Lv SAN ANTONIO 


8.00 p.m. Thur. 
3.35 a.m. Fri. 


Ar. HOUSTON 


Ar. NEW ORLEANS 









WESTBOUND 



No. 9 Pacific Express 

0AILV 



Lv. NEW ORLEANS . 

Lv. HOUSTON 

Lv. SAN ANTONIO . . 

Ar. EL PASO 

Ar. TUCSON 

Ar. MARICOPA 

Ar. LOS ANGELES . . 
Lv. LOS ANGELES . ■ 

Ar. FRESNO 

Ar. SAN FRANCISCO 



8.50 
11.15 

9.00 
8.40 

7.00 

9.35 
12.00 
12.40 
12.38 

8.45 



NOON 

P.M. 

A.M. 



Mon. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Wed. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 



Sunset Limited 

TWICe A WtEK 



10.45 a.m. 

9.00 p.m. 

3.20 am. 
10.05 p.m. 

5.20 A.y. 

7.30 a.m. 

7.45 p.m. 

8.00 p.m. 

5.20 a.m. 
10.45 a.m. 



Mon. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed: 
Wed: 
Thur. 
Thur. 



Thur. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Sun. 



ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 



CAST BOUND. 
No. lO. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS - Buffet 

Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to New 
Orleans; also San Francisco to Los Angeles; also San 
Francisco to Fresno. 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist 
Sleeping Car San Francisco to Mojave (Santa Fe 
Route). 

Free Reclining Chair Cars San Francisco to El 
Paso. Daily. 
MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car, 
San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally con- 
ducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Texarkana. 
TUESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Chicago via El Paso and New 
Orleans. Personally conducted. 
WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Per- 
sonally conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago via 
Bl Paso and Kansas City. Personally conducted. 
THURSDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Cincinnati via Bl Paso and 
New Orleans. Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car Los 
Angeles to St. Paul via El Paso and Kansas City. 
Personally conducted. 
FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally 
conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to St. Paul, 
via El Paso and Flatonia. Personally conducted. 
SATURDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Cincinnati via El Paso and 
New Orleans. Personally conducted. 
No. 26. SUNSET LIMITED— A Solid Vestibuled 
Train, San Francisco to New Orleans. Compos- 
ite Buffet Library Car, Ladies' Parlor, Observation 
and Compartment Car, Double Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars and Dining Car through without 
change. Leaves San Francisco Tuesdays and 
Fridays. 
No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Los An- 
geles; Tourist Sleeping Car Lathrop (from Sacra- 
mento) to Los Angeles. Daily. 
No. 26. THE OWL LIMITED -SoUd Vestibuled 
Train. Day Coach San Francisco to Bakersfield; 
Composite Buffet Car and Drawing Room Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Los Angeles; Dining Car San 
Francisco to Tracy. Daily. 



WEST BOUND. 

No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to San Francisco; 
also Los Angeles to San Francisco; also Fresno to 
San Francisco. Free Reclining Chair Cars El Paso 
to San Francisco. Daily. 

MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
from Washington, D. C, to San Francisco (Wednes- 
day from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Cincinnati to San Francisco (Tuesday from New 
Orleans). Personally conducted. 

TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to 
San Francisco (Wednesday from Kansas City. Thurs- 
day from Ft. Worth). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from St. 
Paul to Los Angeles (Wednesday from Kansas City, 
Thursday from Ft. Worth). Personally conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car from Washington, D. C, to San Francisco (Fri- 
day from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to San Francisco (Thursday from New Or- 
leans). Personally conducted. 

THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to 
San Francisco (Friday from St. Louis). 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
from Washington, D. C, to San Francisco (Sunday 
from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Cincinnati to San Francisco (Saturday from New 
Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Paul to San Fran- 
cisco, via Flatonia and El Paso (Saturday from 
Kansas City) . Personally conducted. 

No. 25. SUNSET LIMITED— A Solid Vestibuled 
Train, New Orleans to San Francisco. Composite 
Buffet Library Car, Ladies' Parlor, Observation and 
Compartment Car, Double Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and Dining Car through without change. 
Leaves New Orleans Mondays and Thursdays. 

No. 7. SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS - Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car Los Angeles to San 
Francisco; Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 
Tracy (for Sacramento). 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist 
Sleeping Car Mojave (from Santa Fe Route) to San 
Francisco. Daily. 

No. 25. THE OWL LIMITED — Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buffet Car and Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car Los Angeles to San Francisco; Day 
Coach Bakersfield to San Francisco; Dining Car 
Tracy to San Francisco. Daily. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 

OGDEN ROUTE 

CONDENSED TIME TABLE THROUGH TRAINS 



EASTWARD 



Lv. SAN FRANCISCO 
Lv. SACRAMENTO . . 

Lv. TRUCKEE 

Lv. TERRACE 

Lv. OGDEN 

Lv. CHEYENNE 

Lv. KEARNEY 

A*. OMAHA 

A*. CHICAGO 



». 2 Overland Limited 

DAILY 



8.30 A.M. 
11.25 A.M. 

4.50 p.m. 
8.05 a.m. 
1.15 P.M. 
5.30 A.*. 
2.08 p.m. 
7.20 p.m. 
9.30 a.m. 



Mon. 
Mon. 
Mon. 

TUE8. 

Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 



No. 4 Atlantic Express 



No. 6 Atlantic Express 

DAILY 



9.00 A.M. 

12.50 p.m. 

8.10 p.m. 

1.25 p.m. 
8.00 p.m. 
2.20 p.m. 

1.26 A.M. 

6.40 a.m. 
8.15 p.m. 



Mon. 
Mon. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 



I 



6.30 p.m. 
10.30 p.m. 
6.30 a.m. 

1.26 A.M. 

8.20 *.M. 

1.30 A.M. 
11.00 A.M. 

4.55 p.m. 
7.45 a.m. 



Mon. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Weo. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
F«. 



WESTWARD 



Lv. CH ICAGO « 

Lv. OMAHA 

Lv. KEARNEY 

Lv. CHEYENNE 

Lv. OGDEN 

Lv. TERRACE 

Lv. TRUCKEE 

Ar. SACRAMENTO 

Ar. SAN FRANCISCO 



No. 1 Overland Limited 



6.30 p.m. 

8.50 a.m. 

1.28 p.m 

9.20 p.m. 

12.30 p.m. 

4.35 p.m. 

8.55 a.m. 

2.10 p.m. 

5.15 p.m. 



Mon. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 



No. 3 Pacific Express 

DAILY 



i 



10.30 p.m. 

4.25 p.m. 

10.05 p.m. 

7.55 a.m. 

1.40 A.M. 

6.15 A.M. 

12.05 A.M. 

5.40 a.m. 

9.45 a.m. 



Mon. 

Tues. 

Tues. 

Weo. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Fm. 

Fm. 

Fm. 



No. 1-5 Pacific Express 



6.30 p.m. 

9.00 A.M. 

2*42 p.m. 

10.40 p.m. 

1.10 P.M. 

5.30 p.m. 

11.10 A.M. 

4.50 p.m. 
8.50 p.m. 



Mon. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 



ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR 8ERVICE 



EAST BOUND. 
OVERLAND LIMITED Dally -Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buffet- Library Car, Drawing 
Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car San Francisco 
to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Denver, via Grand Junction. Carries 
through passengers only from points west of 

No. A.^ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily-Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Ogden. Tour- 
ist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Ogden. 

* MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles 

to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 

* TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Ange- 

les to Chicago, via Colorado Springs and Kansas 

* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los 

Angeles to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco 

to St. Louis, via Denver and Kansas City. 

* FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to 

Chicago, via Colorado Spring* and Omaha. 
No. 6. ORIENTAL MAIL— Drawing Room Sleep- 
ing Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne 
and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to 
Ogden. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 

Minneapolis via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
• These oara eany Pereoaally Conducted Bxaorsion Parties In eharge 
•t Bxennien Maaagera, end those running to Chloago oonneot with 
ilmilar oara running through to Beaton. 



WEST BOUND 
No. I. OVERLAND LIMITED- Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buffet- 1 ibrary Car. Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chicago to San 
Francisco. 

Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car 
Denver to San Francisco. 
No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS Dally— Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne. Tourist Sleeping Car 
Ogden to Son Francisco. 

* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from St. 

Ixmis to ban Francisco, via Kansas City and Denver. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Minne- 

apolis to Los Angeles, via Omaha and Ogden. 

Tourist Sleeping Car from Minneapolis to Los 
Angeles, via Omaha. 
No. S. ORIENTAL MAIL Daily — Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car Ogden to San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden to San Francisco. 

* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chi- 

cago to Los Angeles, via Omaha and Denver. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to 

Los Angeles, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

* Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via Kansas City and Colorado Springs. 

Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, via Omaha and Pueblo. 

Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Paul to Los 
Angeles, via Omaha and Pueblo. 

* FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to Los 

Angeles, via Omaha and Colorado Springs. 
• Thope oara earry Personally Condneted Bxoereioa Portia* in « 
ef Bzenraion Managers. 



SHASTA ROUTE 

CONDENSED TIME TABLE THROUGH TRAINS 



NORTHBOUND 



No. 12 
Oregon Express 

DAILY 
HOUR | EXAMPLE 



Lv. SAN FRANCISCO ' 7.00 a. 

I _ 9 - 55 

! 2.50 

1 9.30 

| 7.00 p. 



No. 16 
Oregon Express 

DAILY 



HOUR 



EXAMPLE ' 



Lv. SACRAMENTO 

Lv. ASHLAND 

Ar. ROSEBURQ . ■ • 
Ar. PORTLAND . . . 



Mon. 
Mon. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Tues. 



8.05 p.m. Mon. 
12.01 a.m. Tues. 

5.10 p.m. Tues. 
1 2.00 miomt Tues. 

9.15 a.m. Weo. 



SOUTHBOUND 



Lv. PORTLAND 

Lv. ROSEBURQ 

Lv. ASHLAND 

Ar. SACRAMENTO . . 
Ar. SAN FRANCISCO 



No. 11 
California Express 



hour 



example 1 



8.30 a.m. Mon. 
5.50 p.m. Mon. 
1 .03 a.m : _Tue8. 
5.10 p.m. Tues. 
7.45 p.m. Tues. 



No. 15 
California Express 

DAILY 

hour example 

7.00 pm. Mon. 
4.30 a.m. Tues. 
12.00 noon Tues. 
4.25 a.m. Weo. 
8.15 a.m. Weo. 
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SHASTA ROUTE 

ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 
NORTH AND EAST BOUND. WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 
No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS Daily - Drawing No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRE88 Daily — Draw- 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland; tag Room Sleeping Car Portlaud to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
and Sacramento to Portland. also Portland to Sacramento. 
Dining Car between Redding and Portland. Dining Car between Redding and Portland. 
Observation Car Dunsmuir to Ashland. Observation Car Ashland to Dunsmuir. 
TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Sun Prancisco to WEDNE8DAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to Saa 
St. Paul, via Portland, Tacoma and Northern Pacific. Francisco via Northern Pacinc.Tacoma and Portland. 
No. 12. 8HA8TA EXPRE88 Daily — Buffet Draw- No. II. 8HA8TA EXPRE88 Daily -Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 



T Triintr-Vi. at P a * m Springs, California. Many a sufferer has found health, 
*> ivwllll or so great improvement over previous conditions that it was closely 
approximated by contrast. Palm Springs is an oasis on the edge 
of the Colorado Desert. Its sheltered location and dry, aseptic atmosphere are very 
favorable for persons afflicted with diseases of the throat and lungs and the peculiar 
hot sulphur spring here has been proved efficacious in scores of cases of rheumatism 
and skin diseases. If you would know more of the advantages of this resort and 
particulars as to terms and char- 
acter of accommodations write for 
booklet to Dr. Welwood Murray. 



Palm Springs, Cal. 



MANY 
EXCURSIONS 



THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY AND ITS CON- 
NECTIONS OPERATE NUMEROUS WEEKLY PER- 
SONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS BETWEEN 
SUCH PRINCIPAL EASTERN CITIES AS BOSTON, 
WASHINGTON, ALBANY, BUFFALO, CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, ATLANTA, NEW ORLEANS, CHICAGO, 
MEMPHIS. ST. LOUIS. ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS. 
OMAHA, KANSAS CITY AND 

CALIFORNIA 

THEY ARE EQUIPPED WITH THE NEW ORDINARY 
SLEEPERS. IF THERE WAS NO FIRST-CLASS YOU 
WOULD SAY "FIRST-CLASS." ANY AGENT OF 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY WILL BE 
PLEASED TO FURNISH FULL INFORMATION 
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VOL. IV. NO. 2. 



DECEMBER, 1899. 



The Magdalena Fiesta. 



NO E V E NT of the year in Sonora or the wes- 
tern states of Mexico is looked forward to, 
planned and arranged for so extensively 
and with as much interest as the religious fiesta 
of St. Francis Xavierat Magdalena. Long before 
the time designated the people of the surround- 
ing country begin to wend their way toward 
the quiet Mexican town with its old and quaint 
church containing the holy saint. Upon the 
backs of their patient burros they load their 
whole family, and with what gold or silver 
they may have been able to hoard during the 
year that is past, a few frijoles and a little flour 
for tortillas, they turn their faces towards the 
mecca and start upon their pilgrimage. 
The influence of this saint is far reaching. 



From Lower California, San Diego, Los Ange- 
les, from the lofty peaks of the Sierra Madres 
and from the valleys and hills of the west 
coast, ranchers, shepherds, miners, peons, pa- 
drones, the wealthy, the poor, come to secure 
relief from bodily woes or financial difficulties, 
fully believing in the power of the saint to 
grant their petitions. 

The fiesta usually begins about the twenty- 
seventh of September and lasts till about the 
fourth of October, closing with a magnificent 
pyrotechnic display. 

The writer, on the fourth of October, left 
Benson at 4 A. M., impelled by curiosity to see 
the feast. 

The ride is very pleasant in the early morning 



1 



Vcumann, Photo. 



THE CHURCH, MAGDALENA 
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Walwtar, PlMto. 



SAN IGNACIO CHURCH. 



We follow the San Pedro valley to Fair- 
bank, where the stage awaits the mail and 
passengers for Tombstone ; thence up the beau- 
tiful Barbacomari valley to the top of the 
divide passing between the mountain ranges of 
the Huachucas and the Whetstones and down 
into the Sonoita canyon, past Fort Huachuca 
and old Fort Crittenden, on to the valley of 
the Santa Cruz with its big hotel at Cala- 
basas, and finally reaching the border town of 
Nogales. Here we have to stand inspection, for 
we pass to a foreign country. In thirty min- 
utes the inspection is over and the train, made 
up of seven coaches loaded with sightseers, and 
drawn by two engines (for the grade out of No- 
gales south is very heavy), is ready, and we are 
off. From the top of the grade to Magdalena 
the route lies through a very beautiful country. 
As we near the town, the valley widens out 
and is under a very fair state of cultivation. 
We arrive at our destination at 11:03 A. M. 
The station is about one-half mile from the 
town and hacks and carriages are in abundance 
to take the new arrivals to the scene of the fes- 
tivities. 

We found probably eight or nine thousand 
people in the town, mostly strangers. There 
are two places of interest to be visited, the 
church and the plaza, where the gambling is 
carried on, and like all good people we, of 
course, visited the church first It is a very old 
building, built on the same style and plan as 
the old California missions. It was crowded 
mostly with parents accompanied by small 
children. It being the last day of the feast, 
they were apparently taking advantage of the 
last opportunity to secure the blessing of the 
priest upon themselves and their posterity. 

In the middle of the church on a low couch 
lay the image of St. Francis, face and feet bare 
and the body covered with a magnificent scar- 
let robe trimmed in lace. Surrounding him, in 
an unceasing throng, were the worshippers. He 
is their idol; before him they bow in rever- 
ence ; they kiss his face, his hands, his feet, his 



garments; they embrace him with implicit con- 
fidence, believing his touch will cleanse and 
purify them. A shy maiden rubs a piece of 
gaudy ribbon over his heart, believing it will 
influence her lover to be true. A hardy bucharo 
brings his rawhide rope and touches his feet 
with it, believing it will bring him success 
with his cattle. A poor old woman takes off 
her black shawl and rubs it over his face, be- 
lieving that for the year to come it will keep 
away the Evil One. To reach the sacred shrine 
they may have traveied hundreds of miles, and 
as they near it they find the ground too holy to 
walk on, or the burden of their sins may be too 
heavy, for they get down on their knees and 
crawl in abject reverence. At the feet of the 
saint they place their offering, and, touching 
his holy person to give them grace, proceed to 
the padre, confess their sins and receive their 
sentence of penance, which may be to scourge 
themselves until the blood flows or wear sack- 
cloth and ashes. 

We hear of the heathen of foreign lands and 
send missionaries and thousands of dollars 
yearly to convert them and show them the true 
and only way, but here on the borders of civili- 
zation, within a two minutes 1 walk of a railroad 
and a two hours' ride of the influence of enlight- 
enment and progress, is a people as superstitious 
as can be found in any foreign land. 

San Francisco Xavier was a native of one 
of the Pyrenean provinces of Spain, and was 
born early in the sixteenth century at the 
castle of Xavier. He was a descendant of 
the royal familv of Navarro, and in an age 
when the church united with the crown in 
ruling the Christian world. His early ambi- 
tion led him into the ranks of those ecclesiasti- 
cal potentates in whose hands the cross of the 
lowly Nazarene became a scepter swaying the 
destinies of countless multitudes, not only in 
Europe, but bevond the farther shores of the 
western seas. With an acute and metaphysical 
mind, which absorbed the doctrines of the 
church as readily as most young people do 



Webster. Photo 
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Pbow- MOI BROCHIO (VERY DRUNK). 



amusement, he was early distinguished for his 
piety and learning, and at twenty-five years of 
age he taught philosophy in the University of 
Paris. There he formed a close friendship 
with Ignatius de Loyola, whose military exper- 
ience had taught him the value of united 
action toward common ends under compe- 
tent leadership, and whose fervid devotion to 
the church caused him to grasp the idea of 
bending into military form and operation for 
her upbuilding, the energies and capabilities 
of a band of devout and devoted brethren, 
which idea resulted in founding the Society of 
Jesus, a great work in which Francisco de 
Xavier was associated with him. King John 
of Portugal induced the Pope to allow their 
company to spread the gospel in the East Indies, 
and Francisco de Xavier was sent there to con- 
duct the work, bearing the title of Apostolic 
Nuncio, to which dignity he was elevated by 
the Pope at the outset of his mission, in which 
he visited India and Japan, laboring there nearly 
twenty years. He was about to transfer his 
labors to the Chinese Empire when the last 
fatal illness seized him, and he died at the age 
of forty-six on the island of Sancian, almost 
within sight of the coast of China. He was 
afterward created a saint in the Roman calen- 
dar, and as San Francisco he is the patron saint 
of the town of Magdalena, for which reason an 
annual fiesta is given here in his honor. But 
to the simple people of the southwest the iden- 
tity of the individual is lost in the devotion 
they give to the sculptured form that to them 
typifies infinite power. To them the legendary 
tales of mysterious and unaccountable influence 
are far more significant than the authenticated 
record of the man. 

The legend of Saint Francis is as follows: 
Many years ago, after the old San Xavier 
church had been built in the beautiful valley of 
the Santa Cruz near Tucson, the image of St. 
Francisco Xavier, in whose honor the church 



was named, was being packed on a burro over- 
land to his church. Late one evening before 
the cavalcade struck camp, the burro with its 
precious burden, in some unaccountable manner, 
became detached from the others and was lost. 
With holy candles lighted, they searched for 
him, but, night coming on quickly, they could 
not find him. In the early dawn it was decided 
that the main body of priests should proceed, 
leaving one of their number to hunt up the 
missing burro with the saint and then press on 
and overtake them. Accordingly the man left 
behind, after diligent search, discovered the 
burro lying down with St. Francis still strapped 
to its back. The burro was whipped and cud- 
geled, but despite all its efforts was unable to 
arise. The saint was loosened from its back 
and the animal immediately arose and began to 
feed on the grass. The priest placed the saint 
again on the burro's back preparatory to tying it 
on, but no sooner had he done so than the burro's 
knees weakened and he sank to the ground, 
and every attempt to place the saint on the 
burro's back resulted in the same manner. The 
priest, finding he could not accomplish his 
errand, started out and overtook his com- 
panions and informed them of the trouble. 
After due deliberation they took it to be a 
miracle of God, and a silent way the saint had 
of telling them that he wanted to stay right 
there. They accordingly retraced their steps 
and erected a beautiful church on the spot. 
A peaceful community gathered round and 
settled in the rich and fertile valley, and 
other churches were built in the surrounding 
country. 

But there came a time several years after 
when they had no rain, their crops failed, the 
ground became dry and parched, not only for 
one year but for three years, their cattle and 
burros were dying, and starvation and dis- 
aster overshadowed them. Their faces were 
gloomy with forebodings and the peaceful 
and happy community was changed to one of 
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sorrow and mourning. Their patron saint was 
angry* though they knew not why. 

One morning a few of the. old patriarchs and 
most ardent devotees were inspired with the 
thought that if they would take the saint out 
of the church and carry him around among 
their desolate farms, let him see their dying 
stock and the desert appearance of their fertile 
fields, he would, perhaps, soften his heart and 
send them rain. Accordingly, with prayerful 
hearts and heads bowed in reverence, they lifted 
his saintly body and carried him out into the 
hot, glaring sunlight, amidst the dry and with- 
ered trees, over the parched and thirsty land, 
hither and thither, from hacienda to hacienda. 

The utter desolation and hopelessness of the 
woe-befallen people were everywhere apparent. 

As they wandered up the valley farther and 
farther away from the sacred church, they be- 
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gan to notice that clouds were gathering in the 
distant horizon. Soon the welcome roll of 
thunder was heard and the long looked for and 
desired rain was seen approaching. To keep 
his sacred person from the inclemencies of the 
weather they entered the church of San Ignacio, 
which was near at hand, and soon the welcome 
rain was falling in torrents. Thus the second 
miracle was performed and their hearts filled 
with overflowing gratitude to the saint who, 
when he perceived their dire need, could com- 
mand the elements and bring them aid and suc- 
cor. They bowed in reverencei prayer and 
thanks for their relief. The storm continuing, 
they were compelled to remain with the saint 
in the church over night and lay down to sweet 
and peaceful dreams with weary bodies but 
happy hearts at their deliverance. On awak- 
ening in the morning what was their conster- 
nation and dread to find that the saint had 
vanished. Silently during the dark hours of 
the night he had been spirited away.. No trace 
of him could be fbund ; he had left no sign or 
word. With doubtful forebodings the proces- 



sion- turned its face toward Magdalena after 
having dispatched a messenger ahead to inform 
the waiting people that their beloved saint had 
vanished and that they were unable to account 
for the disappearance. Perhaps some devotee 
in wild exultation at their deliverance, had be- 
come demented and stolen his sacred person. 
The whole populace must needs be advised and 
diligent search made for the missing saint. As 
they neared their homes they were excited by 
the sight of their messenger returning as swiftly 
as possible, and as he neared them they were 
astounded with the good tidings that the saint 
had been found, that he was in his accustomed 
place in the church at Magdalena. Thither 
they rushed in great haste and were rejoiced to 
see with their own eyes that the report was 
true. Upon examination they found that the 
feet of the saint were muddy and his robes wet. 
He had risen during the 
storm and the darkness 
of the night and went 
back to his beloved church 
and laid himself down on 
the hallowed shrine. Thus 
was the third miracle per- 
formed. 

The news of the mighty 
potency of St. Francis was 
heralded far and near and 
the people invited to gather 
at the shrine for a feast of 
rejoicing and to pay hom- 
age to one who held their 
lives and prosperity in his 
power. These miracles, 
forever and beyond ques- 
tion, established the divine 
origin of St. Francis Xavier 
and created the religious 
ceremony known as the 
Magdalena Fiesta. 

After the worshippers 
have paid their respects 
to the saint and performed 
their simple ceremonies, 
they are at liberty to enjoy 
themselves as best suits their mind, and from 
what we saw, 1 think that gambling was their 
principal enjoyment. I believe that every form 
of gambling device known was there and every 
game was surrounded with men, women and 
children apparently intent on spending their 
last dollar. Monte seemed to be the principal 
game, however, and many thousand dollars 
change hands daily. Very few but the gam- 
blers say adios on the last day with a dollar in 
their pockets. 

Surrounding the plaza are rows of tempo- 
rary structures, usually of light frame-work 
with canvas stretched over the top ,and sides, 
in which are barrooms, restaurants and gam- 
bling halls. Restraints and prohibitions of all 
sorts upon gambling are relaxed by the authori- 
ties, and all kinds of games and devices of 
chance are openly dealt. Roulette, monte, keno, 
poker, chuck-a-luck and many native games, 
known only to the initiated, spread their lay- 
outs and display their capital in money in 
effort to win which the venturesome are in- 
vited to try their luck. Too poor to erect 
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booths, barely able to pay the cost of the 
license, with tables in the open air, may be 
seen the dealer of small games, who spreads 
out his or her stock of dimes and coppers, and in 
like coins the poor peons play against it their 
scanty earnings, in the larger games thousands 
of dollars are spread upon the tables and play is 
frequently very high. 

Every evening there is a display of fireworks 



but the grand display is reserved for the even- 
ing of the day which closes the fiesta. On this 
evening the pyrotechnic display is superb, and 
I must say that the natives are exceedingly ex- 
pert In the art of manufacturing fireworks. 

The Fiesta of Magdalena is worth going 
to see. 

F. S. Webster, 
Agent Southern Pacific Co., Benson, Ariz. 



From Tide to Tide on Sunset Limited. 



A' 



i C A FEW remarks about the train and the 
route; nothing tiresome; nothing cir- 
cumlocutious; something that will 
awaken happy memories in passengers of by- 
gone seasons; something that will enable this 
season's travelers to indulge in the pleasures of 
anticipation ; use schedule speed in describing 
the train ; and fling but a phrase or two at the 
places as you pass them by." 

With such instructions I hope to keep on the 
main line ; if I lose the right of track, you can 
get off at any siding without notifying the 
conductor. 

Sunset Limited was, you will remember, the 
first transcontinental limited train. It marked 
an era; the East and West nodded at each 
other as near neighbors. Barriers were re- 
moved; discomforts were minimized and time 
economized — no unimportant matter in these 
days when old Father Time has been fur- 
nished, in lieu of his scythe, a combined har- 
vester, thresher and sacker that in the same 
imperturbable way garners the bearded grain 
and the flowers that grow between. Sunset 
Limited was established in the winter season 
of 1804-95 and was successful from the be- 
ginning. Its own best advertisement, its 
originators had the faith justified by its ex- 
cellence, to tell the world about it wherever 
the world was intelligent enough to appre- 
ciate its merit. Artists studied sunsets for 
it; men of words burned midnight oil and 
acquired spectacles in search for felicitous 
phrases for it ; rhymes were written for it 
and songs sung of it; and, best of all, its 
patrons unqualifiedly praised it. Its popular- 
ity very soon demanded semi-weekly instead 
of weekly service: and such time assign- 
ment is effective for the coming season. 

In describing the train, it is best to begin 
at the beginning, for with the schedule of 
the present season, to commence with the. 
tail-lights might prove your inability to 
catch up with the pilot — and anyway I do 
not wish to get out of breath so early in the 
story. 

Some clear California night, when the 
mountains and valleys are half-robed in 
moonlight shadow, go out into the open uni- 
verse with no motion nor sound to disturb 
it save, perhaps, the indistinct murmur of 
the evening air of the Pacific scented with 
the fragrance of orange ; and let your gaze 
wander along the tapering vista of two silver 



threads that reach over the rim of the horizon 
into darkness and infinity. The stars burn 
brightly in the California night sky— stars 
that you would fain hitch your wagon to; 
the mountains lose their angles; their forests 
are draperies and their snow-garlanded peaks, 
cones OT silver ; the broad washes are ribbons of 
white across an enchanted landscape, and the 
great stretches of green orchard foliage, a fitting 
foil for the brightness of the night. It is an 
hour of reverie and all the minor affairs of man 
are forgotten. 

A light comes up over the sky line, a clear, 
steady glow that speaks of "decision with 
speed," of confidence, precision, action. It is 
activity flying through a season of serenity. The 
circle of fire increases, becomes more distinct; 
down along the way in front spring long rays, 
advance couriers. You put your ear down to 
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the steel rails, as in days gone by. and listen 
to the swift humming of the well-learned song. 
Across the sky, to the west, trail? a smoke 
cloud. There is something coming; a mighty 
something that is rolling forth a deep-voiced 
chanting — war song mayhap of the Vikings of 



LOUNGING ROOM IN THE COMPOSITE CAR. 

old— the earth trembles, and you step to 
one side to let this voice out of the darkness 
goby. 

A flash of fire, a glint of polished steel 
and brass, a blur of revolving wheels, a 
long line of brilliant light, a glimpse of 
smiling faces, and away in the distance, as 
you rub your eyes and stare, you see the re- 
ceding tail-lights of Sunset Limited — Sun- 
set Limited racing, at sixty miles an hour, 
straight into the full face of the rising moon. 
• When the stillness has returned and your 
footsteps turn regretfully homeward, for since 
day will come, one cannot linger endlessly 
beneath even a California night sky, you 
wonder at what you saw and consider its 
meaning. 

Sunset Limited — its wonderful speed, how 
accomplished ? 

A steel racer is the engine, weighing at 
the terminal, as it waits puffing impatiently, 
a matter of sixty tons; and the tender is, 
as usual, left behind. The steel driving 
wheels are six feet in diameter with an inch 
to spare. There it stands — the greatest in- 
dependent embodiment of energy the world 
has known. It is the head and front of the 
train ; the source of its life. It is complete 
in itself, a wonderful example of concen- 
trated, independent power. It bears with 
dignity, and with no sacrifice of beauty, all 
the trappings of modern science— automatic, 
quick action air-brakes; pneumatic signals ; 
pneumatic sanding device; pneumatic ash- 
pan cleaner; sight-feed lubricators; automatic 
couplers, and a nundred other examples of in- 
genuity that the good-natured engineman, with 
all his pride in his wonderful machine, deems 
too familiar to mention. Itself and nine asso- 
ciates carry the train between San Francisco and 



New Orleans; down the line it goes racing for 
two hundred and fifty miles, and the landscape 
melts as it goes by, and the telegraph poles 
fairly blend one into the other. 

The train, as a whole, has been the subject of 
so many songs of praise, that no hasty touch of 
mine can hope to bring forth new melody ; 
yet may be here and there is a reader whose 
interest has been but casual, and who may 
ask some further detail. 

The train . is, of course, solidly vesti- 
buled, forming a continuous apartment. It 
is lighted with Pintsch gas, softest and 
most radiant of artificial lights; and in 
the heating devices, arrangement of the 
cars, and the thousand and one details that 
give perfection, the best that the ingenu- 
ity, science and art of the year 1809 can 
suggest, have been applied. 

The composite car has as its chief feature 
an observation parlor for gentlemen, where 
the passenger may recline upon a restful 
lounge or lazily heap himself in a great 
armchair and read or smoke, or gaze 
through plate glass window at an ever- 
changing landscape panorama, while the 
hours and the miles roll by together. He 
is in easy touch with the comforts of 
home — there is a well-stocked library, a 
barber shop, a writing desk, a bathroom 
and buffet at command. The passenger's 



PARLOR. LADIES* COMPARTMENT CAR. 

baggage is at all times accessible in the baggage 
compartment. 

Naturally, the ladies' compartment car is the 
next feature of the procession. Here is a beau- 
tiful parlor that in itself makes traveling a de- 
light — a parlor with glass sides, through which 
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every picturesque feature of interest en route 
presents its image. Here are the same invita- 
tions to restful ease, and here, too, are escritoires 
-with Sunset Limited stationery, and a library 
with the books of the day and standard works 
to talk to you for the asking. Adjoining this 
parlor are seven snug homes in miniature, each 
supplied with its own toilet appointments. 
They may be occupied singly or en suite, for 
they open, if desired, not only into a common 
aisle along the car side, but as well into one an- 
other. Each compartment has an individual 
finish; the polished woods and beautiful up- 
holstering and drapery harmonizing, and in 
each different from its neighbor. The two or 
more cars following are double drawing room 
sleepers that, from wheels to roof, are wonderful 
examples of man's ingenuity in making travel 
comfortable. The curtains, tapestries and up- 
holstering cause exclamations of delight; in 
every wav are the appo : ntments perfect. There 
is a dressing room for ladies and an observation 
parlor for gentlemen. Large drawing rooms are 
at the ends of the car, each with its own toilet 
appointments. 

The dining car is the last but not least factor 
of the train, and while there may be no truth 
in the report that citizens along the line stand 
on the track af ler the train has gone and gaze 
wistfully at it while the breeze brings back ap- 
petizing odors, there is certainly reason for 
truth of the report ; so much so that 1 am going 
to give the dining car a separate paragraph. 

Its a conservatory and dining room in one, 
for in the deep alcoves with their broad win- 
dows are many beautiful plants, the green 
foliage in pleasing contrast with the sheen of 
silver, the sparkle of cut glass and the snowy 
whiteness of the table linen. Comfortable, in- 
dividual chairs, with plenty of room, are fur- 
nished at mah>gany tables. The steward is a 
genius with unlimited talent for pleasing, while 
the skillful waiters, as carriers of messages to 
Garcia (though the cook resp »nds to an entirely 
different name more near — but never mind), 
specially sele ted for Sunset Limited service. 
are unexcelled. The tooths »me delicacies served 
up— ah, pleasant recollections, these ! — are from 
the finest markets in the world, San Francisco 
and New Orleans. Cream, some fruits and other 
bill-of-fare features are purchased by the way, 
but refrigeration and skillful disposal of space 
on Sunset Limited have made it poss : ble to se- 
cure the bulk of supplies at the cities named. 
The cook on boird Sunset Limited would accept 
a tin can as an insuit and hurl it at the head of 
the offender: fruits, meats, fish, game, vege- 
tables are all fresh ; the luscious strawberries 
in midwinter are hurried from their beds in 
Mexico, joining the train at El Paso ; the deli- 
cate pompano is as if leaping fresh from the 
waters of the gulf ; the Bayou Cook oyster is 
new from its bed; the game has but lately 
been in swift flight over the Suisun marshes or 
calling shrilly in the foothills of the Sierras; 
the oranges were, p-rhaps, but lately neighbors 
of those that nod at you through the windows 



of the train. Charges are a la carte and very 
reasonable ; the dining car is not a revenue insti- 
tution, but is designed as a feature of Sunset 
Limited that shall create enthusiastic popu- 
larity. 

Sunset Limited attendants constitute a corps 
of carefully selected employees. The ladies' 
maids in attendance upon the compartment cars, 
and the porters and other attendants are all 
selected because of excellent records, and there 
is no question but that they are in keeping 
with the service. 

A few words concerning the route and the 
schedule, and those of you who have not gone 
to sleep or elsewhere, will have my thanks for 
your considerate attention. 

Sunset Limited is now the fastest transconti- 
nental train. It has the longest run of all the 
trains in the world. The journey begins, east- 
bound, at sunset, and during the night you drop 
swiftly southward, awakening in the morning 
amid the orange groves and snow-crested moun- 
tains of Southern California. The orange trees 
reach their golden fruit up to the car windows ; 
you have a forenoon in the Garden of Eden. A 
climb through picturesque San Gorgonio pass, a 
dip down into the Colorado desert two hundred 
feet below the tide, by Palm Springs, tropical 
Indio, the salt works of Salton, the Rio 
Colorado, Yuma— and darkness. Morning 
at El Paso with its quaint intermixture ; 
gateway of nations, customs, types— Amer- 
icans, Mexicans, cowboys, miners, Indians, 
friars and tourists. A day in Texas, with its 
superb area of plains; aiong the Rio Grande, 
with its rugged and beautiful scenery. Dark- 
ness again, with morning in Houston ; metro- 
politan energy early awake ; the cotton capital 
and then a cotton country. A land of tints and 
shades, witness the faces ; without snow and 
ice and with summer sunshine throughout the 
winter. An afternoon of picturesque bayous 
framed with moss-draped trees of forests; 
sugar plantations, stately homes and scenes of 
beauty on every hand ; the country of the 
Acadians; and then, with the setting sun, 
romantic, historical, beautiful, the city of New 
Orleans. Linger here, if you may, a day or a 
week, and treasure a pleasant recollection after- 
wards ; but if Time has his hurrying hand on 
your shoulder, there impatiently awaits you 
limited trains for the North and the East, that 
swiftly up through the South, by the break of 
day, may bear you to your destination — and 
you have been but two " daylight days " be- 
tween the California state line and home, on 
the road. Such path-finding General Fremont 
never dreamed of. If your journev be longer 
and includes a daylight ride through the South, 
you will be glad of the aJded experience. 

So, it is done — and yet what 1 have said is. 
at the best, but a hint at that which you should 
learn before determining upon vour transconti- 
nental journey. Literature, descriptive of the 
route, descriptive of the train, may be had for 
the inquiry — and he who rides should read* 

Sequoia. 
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A Look at Some California Resorts. 

San Jose, Santa Cruz, Del Monte. Paso Robles, Santa Barbara. Pasadena. 



SAN JOSE. 



BEAUTIFUL, bountiful, pomonal San Jose; 
come whosoever or whatsoever will, 
ahungered for fruits or flowers, the 
waiting ^tables are spread for expected guests; 
none so humble there shall be vain appeal. 

Bright-winged ephemeral thousands, with 
span of life a single hour, shall have it glorified 
by sunshine and floral sweets. The passing 
song- bird regales itself on honeyed fruit and 
repays an hundred fold in warbling trills; and 
homeless, self- banished biped wanderer (cer- 
tainly a little lower than the angels) may pluck 
and eat, and go his shambling, thankless way, 
grateful neither to God or man, in fundamental 
faith the world owes him a living. Toll tak- 
ings such as these are unconsidered gleanings 
from a frugiferous harvest, that is practically 
exhaustless. 

A few years ago when a session of the Na- 
tional Grange was held in California, Governor 
Luce of Michigan, its then, official head, was en- 
tertained by visit to the fruit district of Santa 
Clara Valley. The inspection progressed favor- 
ably until a place was reached where the vistas 
between tree-rows ended in a nebulous vanishing 
point. 

The Governor made sure his vision was not 
in fault, and then asked, " How long are these 
rows?" The answer was in miles — and he 
affirmed the combined fruit growing world could 
not compete with prolific trees aligned by the 
mile. 

It Is no fulsome praise, or exaggerated boast, 
to say that in fruit production, when quantity, 
quality and variety are considered, San Jose 
leads in triumphal march. 

On the social side, it is emphatically a home 
city; almost every dwelling floral-framed, and 
that too, not only in choicest native bloom, but 
freely also in rare efflorescence, that in less fa- 
vored places would be exhibition hot-house ex- 
otics. 

These displays are not limited to multimil- 
lionaires, but are the abundant heritage of 
labor. 

Theorists talk much of environmental influ- 
ence, affirming a marked difference in culture 
that evolves itself from pig-raising, and that of 
fruit and flowers; with deductions, that man- 



ners to be expected at the stye — would be misfit 
in floral aromatic berry fields. 

The social atmosphere of San Jose meets all 
theoretical requirements, its standards of edu- 
cation and religion are elevated, the seed-time 
of them antedating current history. 

Santa Clara College, established and pro- 
moted by the Catholic Church, carries on its 
alumni rolls, the names of many who have been, 
and are, valued factors in state history making ; 
and the same is true also of University of the 
Pacific (in nearby Santa Clara), founded in pio- 
neer days by Methodist Episcopal Church. 

These two colleges, sustained at great per- 
sonal sacrifice of time and treasure by their 
friends during a protracted period, have proven 
a large element in popular uplifting. 

It should be known that Santa Clara College 
is sequel to famed Mission Santa Clara, founded 
January twelfth, seventeen hundred seventy- 
seven. At one time its worshipping congregation 
of Christianized Indians numbered fourteen 
hundred and sixty-four — each one of them all, 
known to the Priests, and of record by bap- 
tismal name; the totals, were eight thousand 
six hundred and forty. Many tourists enjoy a 
visit to the site, aromatic of self-sacrifice and 
demonstrations of Divine love. 

Supplemental to these colleges, the state has 
established a valuable Normal School, that has 
proven of priceless worth in its educational 
plans ; and, in preparatory way to these broader 
benefits, San Jose has an admirable, closely 
graded school system, open to all who can be 
induced to accept its bounty, free as air that en- 
velopes the earth. 

On higher line (42J0 feet above sea-level) 
crowning summit of Mount Hamilton is Lick 
Observatory — twenty-eight miles from San 
Jose. 

Here, through the great telescope, one's vision 
can make transit of outer ether, covering fields 
occupied by thousands of solar systems, equal 
to and superior to our own ; and when we are 
overwhelmed by this hint merely, of nature's 
material immensity with unfeigned humility of 
spirit, whisper— -'* What is man, that thou art 
mindful of him?" 

From cars of Southern Pacific Company's 
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railway line, and as well from 
San Jose, the Observatory glints 
as a silvered spot on summit of 
the mountain. 

Visitors take places in stage 
from Hotel Vendome, and over 
a fine macadamized carriage 
way, with three relays of teams, 
achieve the summit in six hours. 
It marks an epoch in scenic life; 
Santa Clara Valley in its fruit- 
fulness ; San Mateo in woodland 
and palatial beauty, and the sil- 
vered sheen of San Francisco's 
Bay are outspread beneath, cov- 
ering best of earth ; and above, 
all of the Celestial that may be 
possible to you. The return is 
safely made in half the ascend- 
ing time. 

Transient visitors should know that San throned in umbrageous park. Its cuisine .and 
Jose has ample provisions of luxury and service are approved by the most critical; St. 
comfort awaiting them. First among met- James and others are also satisfying temporary 
ropolitan equals — stands Hotel Vendome en- homes. 



LICK OBSERVATORY. 



Santa Cruz. 



This popular resort is four hours distant 
from San Francisco, by rail of Southern Pacific 
Company. The city has a sightly and beauti- 
ful location on San Lorenzo river, and northern 
horn of Bay of Monterey. Santa Cruz moun- 
tains are in the background, luxuriant in red- 



BIG TREES, SANTA CRUZ. 



woods, manzanita and laurel, and romantic In 
fern draped dells and wild flower illumined 
glades. Vegetation is exuberant ; no shriveled 
or parched suggestion anywhere that "the 
early and the latter rains " have gone on vaca- 
tion ; but good evidence in marvelous boscage 
and sylvan beauty, in wimpling brooks and 
sparkling springs, that gracious messages from 
cloud-land nave not been wanting. 

These mountains, for picnic uses, are " The 
Delectable " ; resorted to from San Francisco, 
each year by increasing thousands; and as well, 
for Sans Souci refuge from affairs, that will not 
elsewhere relax their exhausting grasp. Santa 
Cruz was visited by Padre Juan Crespi, and 
named by him, October seventeenth, seventeen 
hundred sixty-nine; and twenty-two years 
later, the mission so long in contemplation, was 
formally dedicated. 

In city building, advantage on the -picturesque 
side has been taken of its natural irregular 
levels, in some cases, artistic lines have grown 
out of a disposition to meet obstructions half- 
way. The principal thoroughfares are well 
built; and bankers and merchants suitably 
housed. 

Street car lines are available for all parts of 
the city — for the beach and as well, for extra- 
urban points of interest. 

Santa Cruz abounds in guests ; each month 
in the year is seasonable; but upon occasion, 
train follows train with hotel expectant multi- 
tudes, not one of whom is ever left." Hotel 
accommodation is excellent and expansive. Pa- 
cific Ocean House and Sea Beach are well ap- 
proved, and this is true also of St. George and 
others. 

Fishing in the Bay is one of the chief sporting 
attractions. California's Coast line holds many 
famous waters dear to heart of angler, but, on 
the main- land, hardly one to outrank those of 
this Bay. 

All kinds of estuary and surf and most pelagic 
fish are taken with the hook, not rarely, (more 
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fishing than fish) but in great numbers and va- 
riety. Especially exciting — cai ling in electric 
tones to patrons of the gentle craft, far and 
near, are the seasons when salmon are making 
their southward run alone the Coast, from 
frigid northern waters. With glutton eager- 



ness, the hook is taken by them at Santa Cruz ; 
and novices spare not, short of boat capacity. 
The inducements to permanent residence are 
numerous, and frequently prove irresistible. Ar- 
tistic homes are abundant, and the social atmos- 
phere of refined quality. 



DEL MONTE. 



Monte. Ten thou- 
sand minute de- 
tails, each in accord with all others, have 
made common cause to form a subdued har- 
mony that falls upon the senses in benediction, 
"as the dew of Hermon, and as the dew that 
descended upon the mountains of Zion " : else- 
where, recuperative shrines are not wanting, 
that give relief to overtasked nerves and mus- 
cles, but the satisfying restfulness of Del Monte 
goes to the very fountain of sentient existence; 
rest for brain and for perturbed spirit. 

Creative genius has spread out a landscape 
and built up a structured mosaic of beauty that 
takes peerless rank unquestioned; its aroma 
and influence are on lines distinctly musical ; 
the touch, tender and soothing ; grateful as a 
divine symphony. 

In poetic vision, seen of quaint Chaucer, 

" Heer is the queen of Falrye. 
With harpe and pype and symphonye 
Dwelling in this place." 

Laguna del Rey — romance inviting Lake of 
the King ; whether seen in half-tones through 



I 

boscage bank, or pen- 
dant branch portiere of 
ancient live oak, re- 
calls the best "meas- 
ured numbers" we have 
known ; majestic pines, 
wide space spanning be- 
tween the lower and 
the upper; and live 
oaks, that have ex- 
panded according to 
the pattern shown them 
in the mount; grown 
rising above any tempo- 
t expedients, to satisfy 
; had the courage of their 
g out sturdy, uncompro- 
they would, and with- 
and ash and elm, cypress 
id manzanita, each in turn 
ip the harmony. 

J ..seif, so noble in capacity, 

so sumptuous, and withal so modest, stands 
enshrined in bloom ; rose and honeysuckle and 
jessamine clamber lovingly about it, giving 
beauty and fragrant thanks for recognition and 
support. 

Bordering the drives and accenting the walks, 
ornamental plants and flowers; and floral 
massing spaces are arranged — color in arabesque 
and in alignment; upward looking, ambitious 
ivy, and incense-giving climbers can hardly 
accept refusal from their arboreal kindred ; and 
of beauty, anti-climax, noli-me-tangcre cactus 
garden, as fillip to possible satiety of grace and 
loveliness ; and music of song-bird and buzz of 
bee, happy in congenial toil. 

Shafts of sunlight break through rifts in 
foliage, scintillant with ruby crested humming 
birds, and jewel painted butterfly. 
The poet who sang, 

" Meet me in the green and amber glade, 
Where golden glints of moted sunbeams swim," 

should be found of search, at the Hotel del 
Monte. 




DEL MONTE. 
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PASO ROBLES. 



This important scenic and sanitary place is on 
Salinas river, eight hours distant from San 
Francisco by rail of Southern Pacific Company. 

It is planted in the heart of a broad area of 
marvelous oak woodland : and on sanitary side 
had a reputation for "good medicine ,r long 
ages before its benefits were first tested by 
Caucasian. The Catholic fathers were intro- 
duced to remedial use of the waters at, and near 
Paso de Robles, as early as seventeen hundred 
seventy; and twenty-seven years later, when 
Mission San Miguel was established, one of its 
adjuncts was a ten mile aqueduct for gravitation 
to it of water from Santa Ysabel hot springs. 
This priceless water must have been a factor in 
giving San Miguel the lowest death rate record 
of any California mission — San Luis Rey alone 
excepted. 

In Spanish nomenclature, Robles is of fre- 
quent occurrence; roble (the oak tree) always 
fires Castilian enthusiasm ; this Paso Robles 
district must have seemed gateway to land of 
spiritual fruition. If — (and it would not be 
far-fetched to assume it) the exploring fraters, 
after spending a bathful — restful night at Santa 
Ysabel hot springs, seeking with ended matins, 
for " lay of the land "; did so from the consid- 
erable bluff at rear of present domicile and ranch 
houses, and had their reward in a wondrous 
landscape equal to that seen by law giver of 

Israel from 
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HOTEL EL PASO DE ROBLES. 



pride based on popular cultivation and generous 
capital. 

The growing population, in hundreds, ap- 
proaches its first score, under stimulus of ex- 
tending railway connections, and consequent 
settlement of suf rrounding country, must rapidly 
advance toward front rank among the cities of 
California, not directly drawing traffic from 
ocean commerce. 

The arable lands tributary to it, are of great 
extent — eastwardly, largely devoted to cereals 
and to live stock; and westwardly, the oak- 
forestry, in places is giving way to horticulture 
in its various branches; encouraging object- 
lessons in this department of husbandry are to 
be seen, showing these roll in e oak crowned 
lands to be well adapted tc fruit. The output 
of wheat, in favoring years, crowds the ample 
warehouses aligned along the railroad tracks, 
until standing-room alone is left. 

Divergent stage lines from Paso Robles cen- 
ter, radiate all the country; and ponderous 
freight wagons — each one with carload capac- 
ity serve to augment the flow of traffic. 

Pioneer ranches, wisely subdivided, are in 
readiness for home-making; and those who 
seek for prolific acres, with accessible nwkets 
and with congenial, cultivated social lifarejSbvJd 
know, that in degree, this is a vir^ 
choice locations to be had where su> 
problem awaiting solution. 

most promising d 
Robles lies in 
> men associated 
view to concentrated 
matters — involving 
onor. 

th other points on Coast L: 
acific Company — perhaps 
m most of them, the Paso Ro- 
bles world must draw adver- 
tising advantage, from com- 
pletion of it between Surf and 
banta Barbara; overland thou- 
sands and Pacific Coast tens 
of thousands will note this 
oak crowned paradise, and 
percentage of tnem will ask 
to have place and " grow up 
with the country." 

It is matter known at office 
of deed recording, that large 
numbers of new-home-makers, 
are already in the field ; they 
have found, as all will do, an 
admirable graded school sys- 
tem in the city, open to any 
who desire its advantages; 
and at convenient distances 
in the country, excellent dis- 
trict schools, under liberal state 
patronage. The city is speci- 
ally well provided with relig- 
ious societies, and houses of 
worship, and also with frater- 
nal organizations; almost any 
frater, will receive fellowship 
greeting in Paso Robles. 
Admirable as it is in all 
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important respects yet the chief feature — the 
central point — faced by lesser things, is Hotel 
el Paso de Robies. 

This three storied, many angled, sumptuous 
caravansary has a frontage of nearly three hun- 
dred feet, with veranda and balcony looking 
out upon a broad expanse of ornamented ground ; 
and the winged depth falls not fifty feet below 
its ample front. 

From the hotel, can be seen spurs of Santa 
Lucia Range, and as well of Coast Range 
proper; the former standing guard against chill- 
ing ocean fogs, and the latter proclaiming no 
thoroughfare to desiccant heats of San Joaquin 
Valley. 

Metropolitan are the appointments of the ho- 
tel, its service and its cuisine; and the modest 
charges graduated in most liberal way, to meet 
requirements of all. 

While it is true Hotel el Paso de Robies is 
central idea of the city, it is also true the won- 
derful, miracle working baths will reluctantly 
accept second place. 

These baths are many featured, whether con- 
sidered from standpoint of temperature, or of 
therapeutic constituents;- and most wisely, a 
competent medical man is in attendance; one 
who knows all that need be known in regard to 
the waters and their use; and freely, will im- 
part to you so much of it as may be needful. 



Wondrous carriage drives are possible out of 
Paso de Robies — not to say possible merely; 
for so seductive are they, acceptance of them 
will be thrust upon you ; the most notable, is 
across Salinas River and three miles distant to 
the oak forested estate that covers Santa Ysabel 
hot springs. So large a volume of water do 
they pour out, a considerable boating-lake has 
been created in romantic pendancy. After vis- 
iting these, guests are much in the habit of ex- 
tending their drive by following suggested foot- 
steps of cord-begirt and sandaled f raters (the 
aforesaid foot-steps, by evolution, now a well 
engineered carriage way) to birds-eye view of 
terrestrial glories. 

Easterly, Tehachapi mountain dominant at 
head of San Joaquin Valley — in the foreground, 
spurs of Coast Range — and the faraway sky- 
line faintly suggesting sunny crest of Sierra 
Nevada ; westerly amber and purple Santa Lu- 
cia Range, whose farther base receives the wave 
impact of Pacific Ocean ; and below, the sinu- 
ous silvery Salinas, winding its beneficent 
course through nature's oak-land park. 

It is well for the sick to goto Paso Robies— 
and better than well, for those not sick to go 
there, and having achieved it, to return with 
life's tenure renewed; the needful time and 
money involved, are investments richer than 
cent-per-cent. 



SANTA BARBARA. 



Santa Barbara is famous. Its charms are 
known to the traveled and believed in by those 
who have not had the pleasure of visiting it. 

Its fame is not due to any fortune of location 
on a much traveled highway, although it is 
conveniently accessible by land or sea. The 
merit of its climate and picturesque landscape 
appealing to the artistic sense, and the romance 
of its early history, (embracing many stirring 



scenes, it is true, but unmarred by border ruf- 
fianism) is responsible for its renown. 

Since the time of Dana's voyage, Santa Bar- 
bara has had a place in the imagination of all 
who read and in the memory of all visitors to 
its shores, for the beauty of its environment, 
the soft and balmy air, and its grand old mis- 
sion, happily preserved and occupied to this day. 

In later years there has been added to its 
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attractions an atmosphere of culture and refine- 
ment, told of in the architecture and picturesque 
grounds of palatial villas, and blending harmon- 
iously with a landscape that is remarkable not 
for ruggedness and sublimity, but for the sweet- 
ness onts aspect. Landward gently rising slopes 
of orchard, cultivated field, and tree-dotted 
wild land leads back to the Santa Ynez moun- 
tains that half encircle the city, and seaward rip- 
pling waves of Mediterranean blue stretch away 
in the sunshine to the island bordered horizon. 
Montecito, a lovely suburb to the southeast, 
place of beautiful homes, is quite as much a 
source of pride to Barbarinos as their most cen- 



There are pleasant country roads leading out 
through lovely orchards and farms, to canyons, 
flower bestrewn and foliage draped, and looking 
back from any of these, fair Santa Barbara is 
seen each time in new guise, save for its one 
central dominating feature, its grand old mis- 
sion. 

This mission building, with its grand corri- 
dors and towers, its park-like court and its 
severe interior, would alone justify a pil- 
grimage to Santa Barbara were there no other 
attraction. 

The California mission ruins measuring the 
day journeys along El Camino Real, are to 
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SANTA BARBARA MISSION. 



tral city block. Here, in half city, half country, 
are winter villas of some of Chicago's and New 
York's most prominent families, and so slight 
is the change of climate from winter to summer, 
and so great the allurements of the place, that 
the occupants of these villas frequently linger 
into or through the summer season. 

Along the ocean front at Santa Barbara mag- 
nificent civic enterprise has constructed a broad 
boulevard which, winter or summer, is the ren- 
dezvous on bright afternoons for elegant equip- 
ages and promenaders. At its terminus, an es* 
planade, seats are provided and weekly .concerts 
supplement attractions of the sea. 



America what the " storied castles of the Rhine " 
or the ivy-mantled towers of English cathedrals 
are to Europe, and of them all, Santa Barbara 
is most perfectly preserved and most beautifully 
environed. 

Of other invitations to the traveler, Santa 
Barbara does not lack, but it should be said not 
the least is satisfactory Hotel Arlington. Not 
a thoroughly modern hotel. No. but a thor- 
oughly first-class hotel of the old days, with 
'^modern equipment of everything contributing 
■ to the comfort and ease of its guests. It is 
known and loved by the regular winter visitors 
for its sunny piazzas and wide armchairs, its 
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hospitable grate fires, high ceiled rooms, sub- 
stantial furnishings, and withal the courteous 
care of its administrative staff. You will like 
Santa Barbara, and when far away, while mem- 



ories of its quaint Spanish quarter and tropical 
gardens throng the mind, recollection of the 
creature comforts of the Arlington will also 
have place. 



PASADENA. 



Conservative judges estimate that the ap- 
proaching winter season will be a very busy 
one in Pasadena. This opinion is based upon 
inquiries received by the leading hotels and 
boarding houses, as well as upon the business 
indications. Preparations commensurate with 
the anticipated inflow of visitors are being 
made. The Hotel Green, enlarged last year to 
double its former capacity, is in a condition of 
fitness for all possible contingencies. Every- 
thing about the great house has been put into 
shape for entertaining the throng of easterners 
expected. The outside attractions have been 
increased by the building of a clubhouse on the 
hotel's commodious golf links. Golf is to be 
the absorbing sport this winter in greater degree 
than ever before, if such a thing be possible, 
and not only the Green, but several other clubs, 
are buckling on their armor for the frav. The 
Country Club, largest and "swellest" of the 
social, organizations devoted to the sport, has 
been 'making sundry improvements during the 
summer, and the fashionable clans, both tran- 
sient and resident, will find the allurements 
there more difficult to resist than ever. 

The Mount Lowe management report a good 
summer's business, and are making ready for a 
season of Alpine climbing in the snow, sleigh 
riding and other winter sports, all terminating 
in comfort in a well-appointed hotel at the end 
of the railway that does its sixty per cent 
grade with ease and dispatch. The motive 
power for road and hotel purposes is now sup- 



plied from the Santa Ana canyon, seventy odd 
miles away, where an elaborate electric plant is 
in operation. 

The early beginning of the winter rains pre- 
sages for Southern California prosperous times 
in all departments of industry, and building op- 
erations will surely be on a large scale, despite 
the general advance in prices of nearly all build- 
ing materials. Pasadena is adding considerably 
to the great number of handsome residences 
within its borders, while her streets are being 
constantly improved. In the last mentioned 
line of work, the Board of Trade has taken up 
the improvement of the Arroyo Drive, a very 
picturesque road along the bank of the Arroyo 
Seco, leading through a natural park of rare 
scenic beauty. When put in proper shape, the 
drive will be one of the most enjoyable of any 
in this section of the state. 

The Shakespeare Club held its opening ses- 
sion for the season October 7th, commemora- 
ting it with a reception. A fine program has 
been outlined for the winter, and it may be ex- 
pected that many visitors will avail themselves 
of the advantages of the meetings. 

The Twilight Club is preparing, also, for an- 
oth r lively season. In the social realm there 
are not wanting indications that Pasadena will 
be full of life and gaiety during the next six 
months. The New Year's Tournament of Roses 
will be a notable feature of the festivities, and 
the numerous social organizations are making 
ready for a brilliant campaign. 



ORANGE GROVE AVENUE, PASADENA. 
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The railroad facilities for travel, both local 
and through, seem to improve each year, 
although the acme of comfort would appear to 
have been reached some years ago. The facil- 
ities for reaching San Francisco from this part 
of the state were never so admirable, and the 
public appreciate the changes, which include 
much faster time, better appointed trains, and 
cheaper rates. Little more is left to be desired. 
The famous Owl train between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, making the distance in four- 
teen hours, and that in the night time, is the 
favorite mode of travel, especially for business 
men. The dining car feature is not the least 
approved among the many for which the Owl 
is noted. Another and important desideratum 
in connection with the trip to San Francisco is 
the opportunity now offered of connecting with 



the fast train to Chicago, over the Central Pa- 
cific, Union Pacific and Northwestern, which 
makes the time between Pasadena three busi- 
ness days. To go from Southern California to 
Chicago in a solid vestibuled train, with din- 
ing car attachment, in three days, is a con- 
venience that takes away all thought of being 
far distant from the large eastern cities. 

The news that Sunset Limited is again run- 
ning is heard with joy by the traveling public 
That it is a far finer train than any of past 
history is learned in inner managerial circles. 
Of course, all the elegancies of vestibuled and 
drawing room cars, with libraries and other 
comforts, not to mention the dining cars, are 
provided, and the time between the two sea- 
boards is, no doubt, the fastest that can be 
accomplished. 



The Visit of Harun-al-Rashid. 



IT IS related by the historians of Bagdad that 
in that city there formerly reigned a pow- 
erful and generous monarch, whose gentle- 
ness and kindness were equaled only by his 
courage and magnanimity. This caliph, Harun- 
al-Rashid, has long been one of my favorite 
rulers. Therefore this morning about two 
o'clock, when I was musing over many rolls 
of manuscript bearing different historic dates 
and some imperatively demanding replies, I 
was gratified when my reflection upon the 
capacity of slow-moving words to cramp and 
distort ideas, was interrupted by the entrance 
of the renowned and most illustrious caliph, 
Harun-al-Rashid. 

At once I begged him to be seated, our sur- 
roundings being somewhat tiresome. He hon- 
ored me by graciously accepting the invitation, 
after endeavoring vainly to light his narghile 
with the electric light. 1 cleansed my pen upon 
a letter of particularly ancient date, and absent- 
mindedly threw both into the waste-basket. 

" My son," said the caliph, " it's extraordi- 
narily odd." 

"Commander of the Faithful," I replied, 
"may I entreat you with this to endeavor to 
make it even ? " and gave him a match, at the 
same time apologizing profusely for the chilli- 
ness of the light. 

" If Allah so will it — but as it was written, 
all matches are not made " 

1 bowed most deferentially, and it was with 
the greatest regret that I interrupted the caliph. 
He is the seventh caliph of the glorious house of 
Abbas, but his favorite joke is to be avoided. 
You will remember that in the Bagdad almanac, 
published A. D. 704, this jest was published 
on the first page adjoning the illustrious Signs 
of the Zodiac. So excessively pleased with it 
was the Commander of the Faithful that in 
each succeeding issue he commanded that it be 
published, and that all his subjects, from Indus 
to Gibraltar, laugh heartily at it on the first of 
the year. Alarmed by the terrible conclusion 
that he had not yet turned over a new leaf, I 
hastened to inquire : 



" Commander of the Faithful, you are about 
to set out on a long journey ?" 

" It is my intention," said he, "to return to 
Bagdad in convenient season, but in what man- 
ner I have not yet decided. 1 am in search of a 
journey that will be worthy of a place in the 
annals of my reign." 

" Sire," I observed, hastening to answer the 
implied question, "you will wish, then, to ad- 
vance in a vestibuled sleeper." 

The caliph replied very graciously, " I must 
know what particular manner of luxury a vesti- 
bule is." 

I immediately rose and opened the diction- 
ary with the illuminated text. 

"Vestibule — A part of the platform so in- 
closed at the sides that when the cars are con- 
nected together a continuous passage from car 
to car is performed." 

"My son," said Harun-al-Rashid. "I per- 
ceive that these are extraordinary halls connect- 
ing moving salons. But these cars, these 
moving apartments— the work of what genii 
are they.* 

"That, sire," I replied, " is a long story that 
can be related only serially, and is of so great 
extent that a thousand and one nights would 
be required for the history. Suffice it to say, 
genii, under perfect control, direct their manner 
of setting out, their proceeding and their arrival. 
The cars of which I speak are known now as 
ordinary sleepers." 

"That is extraordinary, considering the cir- 
cumstances," said he. (The caliph will have 
his little joke when he cannot have the other 
one.) " Pray relate to me further particulars of 
these moving palaces." 

"Commander of the Faithful," 1 thereupon 
continued, "it is not possible for me, in the 
language of the Occident, properly to describe 
these cars, but so far as lies in my power you 
shall learn of them. After passing through the 
spacious vestibule into one, you are in a long 
corridor, which communicates with sixteen mag- 
nificent apartments, all broadly opening into it. 
The whole of the interior is illuminated at 
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night bv richly decorated chandeliers sus- 
pended from the ceiling, which diffuse radi- 
ance from the burning of an ethereal compound 
known as Pintsch gas, a store of which is car- 
ried underneath each car for use during the jour- 
ney. During the day each apartment is lighted 
through broad windows of purest transparent 
glass, the quantity of light admitted being reg- 
ulated by means of picturesque curtains. Each 
section, or apartment, is furnished with two 
divans upholstered in rattan, and facing each 
other, where one may rest at ease." 

"My son," said the caliph, "it is not well 
for young men to speak in riddles. Define for 
me section ' and * rattan upholstering. ' " 

I immediately opened the dictionary. 

"Section — A division in a sleeping car, in- 
cluding two seats facing each other, and de- 
signed to be made at night into two sleeping- 
berths, one above the other, and each large 
enough to accommodate two persons." 

" Rattan upholstering— Interlaced rattan fiber, 
secured chiefly from an East Indian palm." 

" Proceed,'' said the caiiph. 

"Each apartment is handsomely curtained, 
and while not so completely enclosed as to de- 
prive it of the freedom incident to a large apart- 
ment, is yet definitely separated from every 
other, intercommunication being through the 
corridor. So ingeniously is the whole interior 
arranged, that at night the apartments are 
transformed from salons into handsomely ap- 
pointed chambers, richly curtained. It should 
be observed that in the ends of the car are 
pleasing cabinets with fountains playing into 
marble basins, fitted with perfect toilet ap- 
pointments, Sire, I should have said also 
that these courts and apartments are finished 
in rosewood and present an elegance very 
pleas " 

" My son," interrupted the caliph, " be not 
too hasty, as was the fourth calendar in the ad- 
venture of the bewitched princess. This rose- 
wood is of the West Indies and I am of the 
East. Tell me of it." 

I again applied to the dictionary : 

" Rosewood — A fine, hard" cabinet wood of a 
chestnut color, streaked with black, or vary- 
ing, and used chiefly in veneers. The name is 
due to the faint rose scent when freshly cut." 

"These moving establishments," 1 contin- 
ued, "are transported by the genii 1 have men- 
tioned, upon paper wheels, with steel rims." 

"Be not too hasty," observed Harun-al- 
Rashid. "These paper histories at times need 
illumination." 

I reenforced myself with the dictionary. 

" Paper wheels — These are molded from pa- 
per pulp, combining lightness with strength. 
The pulp consists chiefly of a compact felting 
of vegetable fibers. Paper wheels are furnished 
with steel rims." 

" Each car is furnished with an admirable 
porter, who effects the morning and evening 
transformations without inconvenience to the 
occupants, and who otherwise serves the guests 
of the occasion. The host is represented by a 
vizier, familiarly known as the personal excur- 
sion agent, who is skilled in the art of enter- 
tainment, who is a renowned traveler and full 
of tales of strange adventure, who knows every 



caravan, route, every place of refreshment, each 
camel path where he journeys, who is histo- 
rian, host, philosopher, traveler, friend and 
guide in one ; who welcomes each coming and 
speeds each parting guest." 

" 1 would like him at court," said the caliph, 
stroking his long beard thoughtfully. 

"Three times each week — Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday — these journeys begin at San 
Francisco across the country to Washington, 
D. C; twice a week, each Tuesday and Satur- 
day, to Cincinnati, O.; once a week to Chicago : 
once a week to St. Paul ; all very famous and 
renowned cities in this country. They set out 
upon their journeys each time on the Sunset 
road to New Orleans, and travel without stop- 
ping ; for that way, even in the midst of winter, 
is rich in comfort, like Damascus. It lies, 
Commander of the Faithful, through a land 
where roses bloom perpetually, palms delight 
the eye and orange groves are prodigal with 
delightful odors. There is no change of cars 
between the cities 1 have mentioned, and " 

" Is it, my son," questioned the caliph, softly, 
"the custom, then, in this country for a trav- 
eler to barter his means of conveyance with a 
fellow traveler on the road ? " 

"Sire," I replied, "the vernacular is not 
always intelligible. I meant to convey the 
idea that the traveler, repairing from one city 
to another, need not leave his conveyance on 
the journey unless he wishes." 

Harun-al-Rashld regarded me with a very 
thoughtful air. 

"I have traveled in many ways by land and 
sea, meeting with no other obstacles ordinarily 
than the lengths of time which must elapse be- 
tween my starting points and destinations; a 
friendly genius affords an opportunity to repair 
quickly from one pla e to another, and a magic 
carpet has been proved useful. Yet, I think, 
my son, that these personally conducted excur- 
sions of yours are of most excellent merit. You 
may therefore arrange an apartment for me on 
the right hand side in the middle of the car, in 
which I will repair to Washington on Monday 
next. Pray give me some description of the 
roads." 

1 gave him the following literature : 

Wayside Notes on the Sunset Route, Califor- 
nia South of Tehachapi, Through Story land to 
Sunset Seas and illustrated folder Sunset Ex- 
cursions. 

Looking at me, gravely, the caliph further 
observed : 

" I wish you all kinds of happiness, my son. 
When you are in Bagdad the palace of Harun- 
al-Rashid is yours, and its contents at your 
disposal." He was gone. 

Nice old chap ! I am sorry he does not call 
oftener; but, then, that is too much to expect, 
for 1 do not go to Bagdad often. 

Thus meditating, I resumed my inspection of 
correspondence with ancient dates, and sighed 
at the sight of another day when the dawn 
broke in the east. Sweeping the papers in my 
desk together, I observed some coins among 
them. The Commander of the Faithful had 
left seven dollars in payment for his berth from 
San Francisco to Washington. 

The Scene Shifter. 
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Travelers Pen Sketches of Cities in the 
South and West. 

I. El Paso to New Orleans!— Marfa. San Antonio and Houston. 

ACCORDING to well-approved medical afford food both for the body and mind, it will 
theory, invalids fleeing from the moist be the purpose of this brief article to call at- 
and chilling winds of the eastern coast tention to a few only of the many points which 
and Middle States 7 cities should see to it that offer health and recreation to the invalid 
their footsteps are directed to those localities primarily, and to the tourist from another stand- 
where the opposite conditions exist. In other point. Taking the city of El Paso as a theme, 
words, they ought to wend their way to sec- one feels that justice can scarcely be done in a 
tions where there is absence of humidity. moderate article, as Nature appears to have lav- 
From this standpoint the country lying along ished so much here to enrich every human in- 
the Sunset Route, beginning at San Antonio terest. 

and extending into the southern border of Cali- El Paso typifies the growth of the great 

fornia, is possibly the most favored section of the West. Originally known by its Mexican ap- 

entire United States, but as it is more or less pellation of " El Paso del Norte," or " Pass of 

necessary to exploit only those locations which the North," so named by General Juan de 

Onate in April, 159 




!;• but remained hardly 

* . more than a name for 

. ^, two hundred and fifty 

~:i years. Its civic life 

was founded possi- 
I" bly somewhere about 

*> 1859, it being then a 

small collection of 
huts, but on being con- 
nected with the outer 
world in 1881, its im- 
portance rapidly grew, 
and at the present 
time represents what 
American industry and 
enterprise can accom- 
plish when given an 
opportunity. Today 
it is the chief city on 
the Sunset Route be- 
tween San Antonio 
and Los Angeles and 
has developed from a 
small village into a 
bustling metropolis of 
some 15,000 persons, 
with modern build- 
ings and conveniences, 
containing several fine 
hotels, paved streets 
and, this latter of para- 
mount importance, one 
of the most magnifi- 



*» 



£_ \ g ; cent climates in the 

world. 

Aside from the fact 
that El Paso has built 
upon the presence and 
development of the 
wonderful gold and 
silver mines in tribu- 
tary territory, and has 
grown prosperous be- 
cause of railroad ex- 
tension and fertile soil 
guadaloupe church, juarez, mexico. along the muddy Rio 
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Grande, much of its business and industry is 
due to the presence of hundreds of persons who 
are seeking what the sharp winds and vitiated 
atmosphere of their eastern homes cannot give 
them — health. That people do seek El Paso 
for health "and find it is beyond question. And 
why? 

Because— to reply to this query as a whole, 
because El Paso and its surrounding country is 
blessed with exactly what the invalid or tired 
out man of business needs: an invigorating 
atmosphere, absence of malaria, a mild climate, 
modern comforts, and all the conveniences that 
man's ingenuity can give. 

The valley of the Rio Grande in which El 
Paso reposes lies along the river of that name. 
Almost on the outskirts of the city, imposing Mt. 
Franklin rears its gigantic crest far into the air. 
To the south stretch an interminable series of 
hills, while again to the north another range 
breaks the clearness of the horizon with its jagged 
contour. The valley has a width of about three 
miles, hedged in by the mountains, and its re- 
markably fertile soil, all made by the inunda- 
tions of the Rio Grande, is capable of supporting 
a million people. At present only sixty-five 
thousand are located within the valley and 
nearly one-third of this number reside in El 
Paso. 

To the health-seeker, the location is one of 
continued interest. The extreme dryness of the 
air makes it possible to be out doors at all hours 
of the day or night without danger of taking 
cold. This freedom from moisture is in the 
main responsible for the peculiar healthiness of 
the country along the Mexican border and the 
great plateau of western Texas. During the 
winter the sun shines almost without eclipse by 
cloud or mist Daybreak finds the distant hori- 
zon of hilltops as clearly cut against the sap- 
phire sky as it is at mid-day when Sol warms 
everything, animate or inanimate, upon hill or 
plain. The sharp air of morning gives invigor- 
ation to even the most tired of mortals and en- 
ervation is unknown. The air is so pure it 
seems a balm to throat and lungs, and a stimu- 
lating nectar to weary nature. The blood seems 
to feel its influence and courses the veins with 
renewed energy, while the senses become alert 
and the muscles vigorous. At night the body 
rests soundly and the mind relaxes so that 
profound sleep blesses with its recuperative 
power. 

As a point of interest, El Paso will always 
be a pleasure to the tourist. On the border 
and across into Old Mexico one is among 
conditions totally at variance with American 
customs. Crossing the long wooden bridge, 
the Mexican village of Juarez is reached, and 
lo, our own civilization is left behind and the 
visitor finds himself confronted by a land of 
peaked sombreros, serapes and rebozas ; a coun- 
try of tradition, clay figures, opals and a 
myriad of things which are so prized by per- 
sons seeking something odd. The curio shops 
are filled with drawn work, carved sticks, 
unique water bottles and good cigars, while 
on the "Plaza de Gallos" there is nearly 
always a cock fight going on amid the excited 
exclamations of a score of wild-eyed Mexicans. 

Then, summing up briefly, El Paso possesses 



a climate which acts as a stimulant to persons 
afflicted with pulmonary ailments, curing them 
at times and helping them always. It is a bus- 
tling mart of trade, the entrance to the mystic 
gold fields of the Yaquis, the land of the opal 
and turquoise, of the mission grape, and the 
gateway to an empire of contradictions and re- 
markable people. 

To the people of Texas, the country in and 
about Marfa and Fort Davis has for years been 
recognized as possessing wonderful attractions. 
It is almost a terra incognita to the rest of the 
world, for during these stirring periods when 
man is engaged in making money and neglect- 
ing his health, he has had no time to wander in 
the solitudes provided by a gracious Master as 
a remedy for the ailments so terribly common 
among the sons of man. 

It is no misnomer to call the great western 
Texas elevation or plateau a solitude, for while 
civilization is present in a multitude of spots 
carved out bv human enterprise, the great 
wastes are still barren of present day progress. 
The steel rails of the Sunset Route traverse the 
entire plateau and have made possible the loca- 
tion of towns along its line, but they are small, 
and the wilderness devoid of life save the thou- 
sands of cattle which browse on the hillsides, 
the thin-eared antelope, jack rabbit, coyote and 
other animals indigenous to the territory. 

Years ago, when the redskin ravaged the out- 
lying districts occupied by the advance guard of 
immigration, Uncle Sam, always on the alert to 
care for his people, established fort Davis in the 
Apache mountains. It was established in a beau- 
tiful circular valley that ages ago had held a 
sea. The waters of perennial springs trickled 
down the rocky hillsides, finding their way 
through the porous soil and sinking out of 
sight. It was a natural fort, secure from sur- 
prise ; located nearly twenty miles north of the 
present railroad (not then projected), and soon 
grew to a settlement, the settlement to a town, 
and today, although long since abandoned as an 
army post, Fort Davis contains over six hun- 
dred persons, is the county seat, has good 
schools, fair hotels, and is rapidly growing 
into an enviable prominence because or its de- 
lightful climate. 

The elevation of Marfa is about 4700 feet 
above sea level, while Fort Davis, twenty miles 
north, is perched an exact mile above the green 
waters of the Mexic gulf far to the south. In 
consequence of the altitude, both locations pos- 
sess advantages unknown to points less ele- 
vated. The nights are always cool, cold in 
fact, and, while the sun shines at times during 
the summer with considerable degrees of fierce- 
ness, the rays are tempered by the atmosphere 
and the almost utter absence of moisture. No 
matter how warm the sun, no unpleasant feel- 
ing is experienced by the visitor when wander- 
ing through the canyons which environ Fort 
Davis, and because of this absence of humidity, 
the climate is remarkably beneficial to persons 
suffering from lung troubles. 

Fort Davis is climbing into popularity in the 
estimation of the people of Texas generally. 
Many of them are only beginning to realize that 
they have a summer resort superior to any of 
the famed localities along the Atlantic sea coast. 
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Each succeeding season finds the accommoda- 
tions at Marfa and Fort Davis inadequate to 
the demands. Many persons afflicted with 
asthma, bronchitis and consumption are making 
a permanent residence in each settlement; and 
hundreds of individuals seek relief from the en- 
ervation of a long summer, amid the breezy 
surroundings of the two points named. 

The visitor may be sure of the things which 
conduce to a pleasant outing — fruits and vege- 
tables grow in abundance, notwithstanding the 
elevation} game is, at times, plentiful, and the 
peculiarities of the country, the canyons, moun- 
tains and plains afford a combination that must 
of necessity prove interesting. 

Like EI Paso, both Marfa and Fort Davis, 
and, in fact, the entire plateau, as a place of 
residence to consumptives or persons suffering 
from lung or throat ailments, insomnia and ner- 
vous prostration, offers advantages that are of 
paramount importance, and are not equaled by 
the conditions obtaining in any other portion of 
the entire country. 

Marfa is located on the Sunset Route, nine 
hundred and ninety-eight miles west of New 
Orleans, and a good stage line is in daily oper- 
ation thence to Fort Davis, twenty miles 
north. 

Five hundred and seventy-one miles west of 
New Orleans, San Antonio, the famed "City 
of Missions," rests like a jewel amid the green 
Mesquite trees which cover the broad prairies 
for a thousand square miles. San Antonio is a 
name to conjure with. It carries the mind of 
the reader back to those heroic days when 
David Crockett held his own against a whirl- 
wind of opposition, and finally went to his 
death overcome by odds no man could have 
withstood. 

Its title. "City of Missions," was given it 
because of the many old Spanish churches in 
both city and vicinity. Even after the lapse of 
a century, the ruins of the sacred edifices, called 
missions by the early fathers, remain to inter- 
est the visitor to San Antonio and call attention 
to efforts made by the Spanish missionaries to 
Christianize the Indians. These old missions 
mark time while the remainder of the territory 
is rushing onward to its manifest destiny. 

San Antonio is at present a city of nearly 
6^,000 population and was, until recently, pos- 
sibly the most populous city in the Lone Star 
State. It contains many handsome public 
buildings and is the location of Fort Sam Hous- 
ton. Distinct from any other city in this coun- 
try, its plazas give it a Mexican likeness, an 
illusion heightened by the presence of several 
thousand Mexicans in the current of its human 
circulation. A decided feature of interest, and 
one made much of by the throng of tourists 
who frequent the locality during the winter, is 
the historic Alamo building on the plaza of the 
same name. Here it was that David Crockett 
and the little band of Texans met their fate at 
the hands of the victorious Mexicans, March 
6, 1836. 

The surrounding country contains many evi- 
dences of the troublous times when Texas 
fought for her independence and gained it, but 
among all the monuments, none equal the 
building of the Alamo, with its heavy carven 



stone work and inscriptions almost obliterated 
by the effacing hand of Time. 

Aside from historic features, San Antonio 
possesses a variety of charms calculated to 
arouse interest in the hearts and minds of the 
observer. Its cosmopolitan population, its loca- 
tion, bordering the miscalled arid West, its mes- 
quite boscage, fertile soil and balmy climate, 
all combine to make it remarkably attractive. 
For years it has been the mecca of those 
afflicted with throat and lung diseases. Thou- 
sands of persons have stayed the hand of death 
by a residence in San Antonio, and many have 
recovered absolutely by a sojourn within its 
health-giving confines. 

Like El Paso, Marfa and Fort Davis, San 
Antonio possesses climatic peculiarities which 
enable the weak-lunged individual to recuperate 
when this would have been impossible in most 
other sections of the world. Its soil is deep 
and porous, the rains sink deep and quickly ; 
its winds are dry and take up any surplus 
moisture not retained by the soil. There are 
no damp mornings, no fogs, and few cloudy 
days. Precipitation is small, as a rule, and the 
slight trace of humidity not harmful. During 
the winter the winds are cool, but dry and 
invigorating. It is beyond the blizzard belt 
and extremes of temperature are few and far be- 
tween. 

San Antonio is one of the most progressive 
cities of Texas. It operates a number of facto- 
ries and offers inducements for the location of 
more. It is the junction point, via Spofford, 
with the trains for Mexico, and the stopping 
place for thousands of tourists during all sea- 
sons. Hunting in the vicinity during the colder 
months is very fine, and it requires only a few 
hours' run to put the voyager directly on the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico, where fishing and 
feathered game sport is simply magnificent. 
Taking everything into consideration, oan An- 
tonio is a point of interest on the Sunset Route 
that will well repay whatever time the tourist 
spends within its hospitable borders. 

The line of Sunset Route between San An- 
tonio and Houston practically demonstrates the 
assertion that the lands of Texas are fertile and 
its people prosperous ; for the route is hedged, 
as it were, with a continuous array of farms 
and plantations. The great cattle industry is 
south of the line towards the rain belt of the 
gulf, and Sunset Route traverses here the mag- 
nificent cotton sections, interspersed with fields 
of corn and oats, with sugar, a prominent fac- 
tor on the Brazos. 

Arriving at Houston, possibly the most " phe- 
nomenal >r city of Texas, the tourist is at once 
impressed with the rapid advancement in com- 
mercial values and elaboration of a citv's prog- 
ress. Ten years ago, the " Magnolia City," as 
Houston is called by those who feel impelled to 
apply an endearing term, was a thriving village 
of 20,000 souls. The extension of railroads and 
conversion of the city into a railroad center 
rapidly increased its growth. People were 
attracted to the new metropolis of east Texas 
by reports of good times, as rail tributaries 
brought it into prominence as a distributing 
center. 

Today, awaiting the census taker's dictum, 
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Houston boasts of 70,000 and a growing popu- 
lation. Many fine buildings have been erected, 
streets paved, factories established and public 
improvements pushed to completion. It is well 
lighted, drained and sewered, and an appropri- 
ation is in effect for connecting it with deep 
water in the Gulf of Mexico by way of Buffalo 
bayou. As an evidence of the manner in which 
it is growing, at the present writing, there is 
scarcely an available dwelling to be rented 
within the confines of the city, while new 
houses are being put up all over the place. 

While Houston lays no claim to being a 
health resort, yet with the outlying territory, it 
represents one of the healthiest sections of the 
state, leaving out the locations already described. 
It is only fifty miles from the gulf and during 
the summer is swept by the cool breezes which 
blow for nearly nine months of the year from 
the southeast. Its location ensures good drain- 
age and the municipal authorities are pushing 
certain other improvements, which will make 
it one of the most desirable points in the South. 

The annual festival of the F. F. V., "Fruit, 
Flower and Vegetable," Association, which is 
scheduled to take place in Houston, December 
nth to 16th, bids fair to be one of the most en- 
joyable things of its sort that has ever excited 
the interest of the people of southern Texas. A 
local carnival association, styled most mystic- 
ally the " No tsu ^h Suo," will celebrate the 
occasion with a series of brilliant events. There 
will be a gorgeous street production typify- 
ing the secret workings of the order, and sev- 
eral other affairs under the direction of this 
aggregation which will add much to the repu- 
tation of Houston as a carnival city. 

Excursion rates will be in force on all of the 
fourteen railroads entering the city and the fes- 
tival will undoubtedly transcend anything of 
its kind in the history of Texas cities. 



Houston is the center of the great game belt 
of southern Texas. Almost at her very doors, 
deer exist in numbers, while feathered game of 
all descriptions may be found within an hour's 
run of the city. The fishing in the territory neigh- 
boring Houston is also remarkably fine, and the 
visitor who seeks sport during the winter can 
satisfy himself with areasonable amount of effort. 

There is little doubt but that the Magnolia 
City is destined to become a metropolis of mag- 
nificent proportions within the next decade or 
two. Her citizens are enterprising and her 
natural resources vast. Capital is coming in 
and business enterprises are being established. 
Land is plentiful, and with the extension of her 
already wonderful agricultural resources, there 
should be no lack of future opulence. 

So much has been written of New Orleans 
that little remains to be told in a general way 
of its myriad attractions to the tourist. The 
varied features of this most varied metropolis 
have been exploited in SUNSET on several occa- 
sions, but one necessarily reverts to a subject 
that is replete with interest. 

"Crescent City," "Carnival City" or " De- 
lightful City," whatever be the appellation, 
the fact remains that New Orleans is one of the 
most charming locations reached by the rails of 
Southern Pacific. Not alone is its charm appar- 
ent to those present within its walls, but 
its fame has grown beyond these confines to 
many thousands of households scattered wher- 
ever cultivation has a votary. Cosmopolitan, 
hospitable, quaint and delightful, it contains 
everything that serves to meet the require- 
ments of a poetic imagination, and adequately 
realizes every reasonable anticipation. Be it the 
French auartier or its more modern phase, it is 
always New Orleans and possesses a distinct 
and forceful individuality that commends it at 
once to the most careless observer. 
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" Oh)" sighed a well-known magazine writer 
some time ago, " 1 could write of this city for 
a year and a day, and yet but scratch the fund 
of romance and tradition that environs its every 
square." 
* With this brief reference to the city in gene- 
ral, not in the least exaggerated, what then 
must be in store for the tourist who leaves an- 
cestral fireside for purpose of seeing things and 
people unlike those he views at home. Unique 
in this broad United States, New Orleans rests 
secure in a fame that must outlast any narrow 
centuries. In no other center do similar condi- 
tions exist — customs, manners, and men and 
women. Some of these are totally at variance 
with like institutions elsewhere, while the men 
and women represent, at least in the French 
quartier, factors both romantic and delightful. 
Nowhere else does one meet with such Old 
World politeness, savoring more of the court of 
Louis Le Grand than of an American city, and 
to crown both manners and customs with a 
laurel wreath of bay, it is only necessary to 
mention that the cuisine of New Orleans is be- 
yond reproach, beyond compare and just a little 
bit the finest in existence. 

How the gourmets smack their lips as they 
speak of Begue's, of Madame Antoine's, of Be- 
zaudin's, Lecourt's or Astredo. "Such places 
to eat," sighed a man from Chicago, and he 
was right, perfectly right. There is no place 
in the world where the hungry man can so well 
satisfy his appetite, or the jaded desire so 
delightfully meet its requirements. This is 
material, of course, but a reputation for good 
food, properly cooked, is an enviable one, and 
ought to be advertised, for most men are ser- 
vants to an imperious stomach, and a well-served 
cuisine, coupled to good digestion, conduces to 
a long and happy life. 



The attractions of New Orleans to the tour- 
ist, particularly in the winter, are many. First, 
are the quaint features of the metropolis, the 
odd streets, queer old buildings, cobblestones, 
now disappearing rapidly; the traditions of 
early occupation, embalmed legends of the long 
ago dead ; the old cemeteries and the quaint 
customs, to say nothing of the swarthy ven- 
dor of callas and pralines. 

Then there is the winter racing, a sport con- 
stantly augmenting in both importance and 
excellence. The present season opened on 
Thanksgiving day with an attendance of 20,- 
000. Over 2000 horses are quartered on the 
tracks, and there is a list of special stakes and 
racing days long enough to satisfy anybody. 
The racing season continues 100 days, and is 
supplemented by an extra week of big stakes, 
styled the Spring Meet. A number of the finest 
horses in the United States will be attractions 
at the New Orleans racing season this year. 

Then there is another time-honored enterprise 
which is greatly affected by the belles and 
beaux and their mothers and fathers during the 
winter season, and that is the French opera. 
Why, for fifty years or more, society in the 
Crescent City has luxuriated in the delights of 
this grand institution. Singers from La Belle 
France and Italy are engaged months ahead, 
and the exrjense of the season is borne by pri- 
vate subscription. What other city does this 
for the sake of music and art? The French 
opera is peculiar to New Orleans, and her children 
delight in its existence. Opera nights are 
red letter nights in the social history of the 
city, and the beauty and chivalry of its people, 
particularly the older families, are then wide 
awake to conquest and enjoyment. The season 
of 1899 began the latter half of November and 
will continue throughout the winter. 
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But of all of its many attractions, the carni- 
val is the great color picture of them all. The 
reign of Rex is evanescent, it is true, but when 
the era of Mardi Gras rolls around, the Carnival 
City is stirred from center to circumference, 
and a wave of jollity and mirth envelops the 
metropolis and surges over the whole southern 
half of the state of Louisiana. 

The carnival season really begins on " Twelfth 
Night," and, with an interim of some weeks, 
takes on new force a fortnight prior to the 
closing chapter, on Shrove Tuesday, and con- 
tinues until the end is marked in a blaze of red 
fire and fast music. 



The carnival of 1899-1900, from present ac- 
counts, will be the finest in the history of the 
iong array of Mardi Gras days which have agi- 
tated the faithful of Crescent City, and the 
tourist is sure of a delightful period. The win- 
ter at New Orleans is marked, as a rule, by 
balmy weather and an elevated mercury. The 
theaters, the lake resorts, the regular metro- 
politan features, and the comforts afforded by a 
dozen magnificent hotels, ensure the tourist 
every pleasure possible. The development of the 
city's resources, the extension of her paving and 
lighting, sewerage and drainage, conspire to make 
it one of the show places of a great country. 

H. M. Mayo. 



II. Tucson, Guaymas, Phoenix, Yuma, Indio. 



TUCSON. 



Tucson's hold upon life, since its birthday 
cry more than two centuries ago has never 
been problematical. Originally, Visita or an- 
nex to San Xavier Bac Mission, nine miles dis- 
tant, it continued to grow in importance, after 
the Mission had made an end of its projected 
work, and entered upon decadence. 

In seventeen hundred sixty-three, Reyes 
writes of it, "Tucson, on a fertile site where a 
large number of Gentile and Christian Indians, 
over two hundred families of them are domi- 
ciled, is without church or Padre's house." 

Five years later Padre Francisco Garces(who 
was subsequently massacred at Yuma) built a 
church ana dwelling house, with presidio for 
military detail, and wall of defence against 
Apache raids. 

These cruel raids were frequent and persis- 
tent; were a necessity of the situation; the 
objective raiding points were the Spanish set- 
tlements in Sonora — to be reached by these 
inhuman fiends only through San Pedro river 
pass, at present site of Benson or by Santa Cruz 
river pass, occupied by Tucson. Usually, the 
latter was chosen, as offering the excitement 
and reward of business-by-the-way. 

In early days, there were no settlements along 
the San Pedro, that could be massacred — Tomb- 
stone not yet planted — and perhaps would not 
have been special iy inviting to these cowardly 



miscreants if its name had been rendered in 
their native vernacular. 

One of the fathers who assisted at founding 
San Xavier Bac — counted more than three 
thousand Gentiles, observant of the sacred func- 
tion—Tucson was Visita to it, in its day of 
popular opulence ; that relation is now historical 
only, and year by year, thousands make curious 
or devout pilgrimage to it as a shrine pendant 
to the manifold attractions of Arizonan City. 

On topographical lines, in one respect El 
Paso and Tucson are similar — both mark the 
crossing of natural thoroughfares to each prin- 
cipal point of compass. It is safe to predict 
prosperity to a location over which a nation's 
highways must pass — north and south — east 
and west. Nature turns a friendly face towards 
Tucson, and it remains with its people to declare 
the measure of its uplifting. 

At present time, it is expanding as to its 
borders, and growing imperial at the heart. 

Fine business blocks are under construction ; 
some of them already occupied ; and growing at- 
tention is being given to streets and sidewalks. 

The market appreciation of central city prop- 
erty, sends waves of home-makers into the sub- 
urbs, and month by month, scores of new, and 
and in many cases tasteful residences are spring* 
ing up as by magic. Electricity for power and 
for illumination and gas for heat and light — 
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and excellent water for domestic uses are avail- 
able to all. 

Commercial life is vigorous; large transac- 
tions are had in mining properties, and in range 
stock — manufactures have growing importance. 
Among the more notable are the repair shops 
of Southern Pacific Company, employing scores 
of thrifty mechanics. 

On educational side, Tucson faces the right 
way with Territorial University in the lead. 
The public schools are graded, and in all de- 
partments of popular education, there is much 
to commend — and little to condemn. 

Within social circles, where expectation 
might demand it — hijjh cultivation and refine- 
ment are the ruie ; music and art have votaries, 
and something beside the guinea's stamp is 
needful to pass the portals. 

To any who are not personally acquainted 
with Tucson ? there may be value, as there is 
justice in saying — lawlessness of the fire-water- 
cow-boy and mining camp varieties, or of any 
other, is unknown. 

The United States land office, and courts located 
here, are suitably housed; and municipal — city 
and county buildings are of creditable character. 



The city contains several hotels of high class, 
including the Orndorff centrally located, and 
San Xavier at the depot. Wayfarers will not 
fail to note the small ornamental garden plat — 
adjunct to San Xavier Hotel, with its giant 
cacti — its figs and other shade creating trees- 
its central fountain basin, and goldfish— in vain 
efforts at concealment beneath a screen of lily 
pads— and whisper — (shades of juleps) a most 
fragrant, mouth-watering tuft of genuine Old 
Dominion mint. 

The richest treasure possessed by Tucson, is 
that of its hygienic climate; the elevation, only 
twenty-three hundred and ninety feet, falls be- 
low a negative to the most exacting lungs (or 
does so with exceedingly rare exceptions) — the 
air is singularly pure— its chemical components 
gauged for record making— and fear exciting 
humidity, not to be found on search even — 
while malaria will escape marking-down though 
sought with a lighted candle. Out-door life, 
three hundred and sixty days in the year — is 
a luxury. What more does anybody want? 
Here is concentration of sanitary essentials — 
earth can do nothing more— to have more, 
would be to invade the Celestial. 

Wm. B. May. 



GUAYMAS. 



The traveler destined to Guaymas, Mexico, 
will leave the train of the Southern Pacific 

at Benson, and 

^~- step immedi- 

^*"~ ately into 

the Puil- 



toms officials and passed, the train is, within 
an hour, rushing on its way southward. A 
few miles south of Nogales, the divide between 
the Gila river and the Gulf of California is 
crossed, and just beyond the beautiful valley 
of the Mazdalena river is reached. Leaving 
the river at Santa Ana, the road, con- 
tinuing directly southward, crosses 
to the San Miguel river, near its 
junction with the Sonora river, and 
follows the latter stream, through a 
gap in el Cerro de la Campana (the 
mountain of the bell), passing fields 
of waving sugar cane and fragrant 
orange orchards, to the capital of the 
state, the beautiful little city of 
Hermosillo, which its name signifies. 
Leaving Hermosillo, the train, 
having turned on a great circle In 
the track, regresses a Couple of miles 
through el Cerro de la 



man car of the train of the New 
Mexico & Arizona and Sonora rail- 
ways, where he can retire at once 
and compose himself to slumber. 
While he is yet sleeping, ere the 
castellated crags and peaks which 
mark "Cochise's strong-hold" in 
the Dragoon mountains, on the 
other side of the San Pedro valley, 
have been gilded by the rising sun, 
the train is speeding on its way 
through the picturesque canyon of 
the Sonoita river toward the inter- 
national boundary line at Nogales, 
"the line cities," reached in time 
for breakfast The matutinal meal 
finished, baggage crossed over the 
line, inspected by the Mexican cus- 
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way. leaving the valley of the Sonora river, and 
finally skirts the Bay of Guaymas, an estuary 
of the Gulf of California, entering the city at 
nine o'clock in the evening, after fourteen 
hours' and three hundred and fifty-three miles' 
travel from the main line of the Southern 
Pacific railway at Benson. 

Surveying the city the following morning, 
the visitor finds a compact, well built town of 
about ten thousand population, medieval in its 
general appearance, with here and there a 
glimpse of modern architecture, suggestive of 
the transitory period, upon which Mexico has 
but recently entered, between the time of Her- 
nando Cortez and his adventurous conquista- 
dores and the fin du siecle civilization of the 
present day. From the balcony of the apart- 
ments in the Hotel Almada — a comfortable, 
well-kept caravansary with American fare and 
accommodations, the visitor looks out upon a 
land-locked bay of surpassing loveliness, dotted 
here and there with picturesque islands, and a 
roadstead destined to be, in the near future, a 
gateway in one of the great lines of commerce 
across the world to the far-famed marts of India 
and Cathay. The twisted and rugged rocks of 
the hills, which rise abruptly from the shores 
of the bay, make a handsome setting for the 
lovely sheet of water, and the city is built at 
one side, where the hills have receded a little, 
upon a flat, hardly one thousand acres in extent. 
From a commanding eminence across the bay 
frowns the crumbling masonry of a fort the 
French commenced during their occupation of 
Mexico in the early sixties. 

Added to the natural loveliness of the situa- 
tion, the visitor finds himself in a mild and 
equable climate wherethrough eight months in 



the year, bright and radiant days, each a coun 
terpart of the poet's " perfect day in June," fol- 
low one another in a seeminglv endless succes- 
sion. The atmosphere is at all times redolent 
with the fragrance of orange blossoms and ole- 
anders, and the " Plaza de Armas," a well-kept 
square in front of the principal Catholic church 
of San Fernando, is shaded with orange trees, 
pepper trees, oleanders, palms, etc. Frequently, 
through an evening, a fine band discourses the 
exquisitely modulated, dreamy music of Mexico, 
and all the elite of the city attend the "serenata," 
passing in review before the interested stranger. 

Among the notable structures in the city are 
the Church of San Fernando, facing the u Plaza 
de Armas," the municipal prison, a handsome 
structure built of green diorite, its lofty walls 
and battlemented towers giving it the sem- 
blance of a medieval castle ; the Escobedo the- 
ater, an elegantly constructed modern temple of 
amusement, erected and dedicated in the year 
1898; the municipal hospital and several of the 
school buildings. Contracts have been let for 
a municipal palace which will be one of the 
show structures of the west coast of Mexico, 
and will probably be completed early in iqoo. 

Guaymas is the commercial metropolis of the 
great State of Sonora, and the entrepot of a vast 
commerce up and down the Gulf of California 
and west coast of Mexico. 

The city is lighted by electricity and has a 
very good system of water supply, both plants 
being controlled by private corporations. In the 
western suburbs are to be seen the remains of 
the primitive water works whence the city was 
supplied from a series of wells before the in- 
auguration of the present system with its 
capacious reservoir at San Jose, some six miles 
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•distant. By very primitive methods water was 
-drawn from the wells and conveyed to the city 
in water carts or in canvas bags slung across 
the backs of burros, and delivered from door to 
door. A street-car line conveys the resident or 
the visitor across the city from the depot of the 
Sonora railway, near Punta Arena on the east 
side of the town, passing en route the custom 
Tiouse, postoffice, harbor office, hotels and prin- 
cipal business houses, to Aurora, on the west, a 
distance of about three miles. At the latter 
place are pleasure grounds beautified with cocoa- 
nut palms, orange trees, oleanders, etc. 

But a few miles away from Guaymas are the 
extensive Milpitas, Aranjuez, Launta and other 
-orange groves, from which go forward, each 
year, a large part of the state's exportation of 
th is delicious fruit. Sonora oranges have, with- 
in the past few years, achieved a reputation of 
their own and are eagerly sought in the Ameri- 
can market. They rival the California orange 
in sweetness and flavor and, ripening earlier, 
command always the highest prices. About the 
time the California crop begins going forward 
"the Sonora crop has all been shipped and the 
season is ended. In recent years cultivation of 
the orange in Sonora has received a decided im- 
petus, and new acreage is annually planted. 

To the pleasure seeker the fishing which 
may be found upon and in the waters of the 
Bay of Guavmas and Gulf of California appeal 
strongly. These waters abound in some of the 
rarest and gamiest fish known in the world, 
and there is royal sport in their capture. 



Aside from the fishing and hunting the placid 
waters of the bay and gulf offer great pleasure 
to the tourist in boating and sea bathing. 
Many points of interest are to be visited by 
boating parties — notably the "Cuevas de San 
Vicente" (Caves of Saint Vincent)^ large cavi- 
ties in the rocks of the island of San Vicente, 
some of them one hundred feet or more in ex- 
tent, into which a boat may be rowed at high 
tide ; Cabo de Haro (Cape Haro), a rocky head- 
land abutting into the gulf, standing on the top 
of which is a lighthouse, whose beacon may be 
seen at night thirty miles away ; and El Mor- 
rito, where a stretch of three miles of beach 
gives the most delightful surf bathing to be 
found anywhere. Taken with all their attrac- 
tions the Bay of Guaymas, Gulf of California 
and City of Guaymas offer the tourist and 
pleasure seeker much well worth the time and 
expense of the visit, while to the health seeker 
the mild climate, equable temperature and soft 
air give advantages to be found nowhere else so 
easy of access or so cheap of realization. Hotel 
accommodations and board cost about the same 
in Mexican money that they do in the United 
States in gold ; and as each dollar in gold is worth 
two dollars and ten cents in Mexican money, at 
the brokers, the sojourner in these delightful 
surroundings, whether for pleasure or for health, 
finds his purse lengthened and his delightful 
stay accordingly protracted. This is a consider- 
ation which should, by all means, be taken into 
account. 

Allan T. Bird. 



PHOENIX. 



Phoenix, the capital and metropolis of 
Arizona, is a city of comparisons, and has 
no small advantage through the fact. No 
-oasis of the Saharan desert was ever the 
paradise sung by the poets of Araby. But to 
the desert-worn traveler the sight of "palms and 
-of water is ever a new revelation of Allah's 
infinite bounty, and the 
-dates of the wilderness are 
sweeter by far than are 
those of the gardens of 
Algiers. 

The view from the win- 
dows of a Southern Pacific 
train on the journey from 
Tucson to Yuma is unique, 
and in places keenly inter- 
esting ; yet the eye yearns 
to see through the brown 
and olive some sign of the 
verdure that tells of living 
water. Maricopa, the junc- 
tion point with the Mari- 
copa and Phoenix railroad, 
is usually passed in the 
night, and it is only a tale 
to the traveler that beyond 
the bare, brown northern 
hills lies an oasis-like val- 
ley of fertility and wealth. 

It is only a matter of 
thirty-five miles to Phoenix 
from the main line of the 



Sunset Route. The Gila and a curious Indian 
settlement are soon passed. A half-hour more 
and an irrigating canal is crossed. Above the 
ditch is the unbroken plain, greasewood and sage 
and cactus its sparse vegetation. But this is 
passed and now for miles the train speeds through 
avenues of Cottonwood trees, by alfalfa fields 
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of deepest emerald, that 
stretch away to the very 
horizon east and west, past 
orchards and vineyards, 
through Tempe, a prosper- 
ous town marked by its 
towering butte, and across 
a great bridge that spans 
Salt river's channel. There 
is a glimpse on the right 
of immense water-power 
and irrigation ditches that 
flank a ruined castle of pre- 
historic times, there are 
more alfalfa fields, dotted 
with fat cattle, and the 
whistle sounds for the 
brief journey's end while 
the car roofs are sti 1 1 swept 
by the leafy branches of 
mighty shade trees. 

Around Phoenix, not 
many miles distant, the 
desert is to the north and 
south, to the east and west, 
wherever the life-giving 
touch of water has not been 
artificially applied. Little 
wonder is it that the grass 
looks greener and that the 
roses smell sweeter. But, whatever the advan- 
tages of comparison, Phoenix is, nevertheless, a 
beautiful city. It is a continual surprise to the 
visitor. It lacks the scenic features that hills 
might bestow, though the lights and shades of 
the grim mountains north and south are beauti- 
ful. A ramble along its tree-bordered, level 
streets is a delight to the newcomer. Palms of 
every variety, pepper trees, figs, oleanders and 
elderberries that are trees and not shrubs, olives, 
cactus, the Arizona ash and the symmetrical 
Japanese umbrella tree — all are strange and 
pleasing, and the soft, warm air is luxurious 
to the one who has left behind him chilling 
blizzards, frost and snow. 

There is no intention of running this article 
into figures, yet it would be well to tell that 
the city now has 15,000 population, where it 
had only 4000 when railroad connection with 
the Southern Pacific was first had. on Independ- 
ence day, 1887. It's a remarkably good sort of 
population, with little of the foreign element, 
peaceable, and with an unusually high standard 
of education and intelligence. Immensely pub- 
lic-spirited and proud of their homes are the 
people, and all sorts of publications, descriptive 
and eulogistic of the region, are provided by 
the local board of trade. The city is well fed, 
and the hotels show it. Thousands of visitors 
are cared for each winter. All the " modern im- 
provements ' ' are here — even golf. The schools 
are excellent, and there are houses of worship 
of many denominations. The business houses 
carry everything a mortal should need. In fact, 
though small, Phoenix is a city in all the word 
implies, inclusive of telephone lines, trolley 
cars and municipal squabbles. 

Phoenix has nothing of southern sleepiness 
about her, for she supplies about all of central Ari- 
zona. She is in the midst of a farming population 
of about 40,000, cultivating a quarter of a million 



HOTEL ADAMS. PHOENIX. 

acres. Peaches, pears, apricots, figs, grapes and 
almost every other kind of fruit grow in rare 
quality and are shipped in quantity, with at- 
tendant profit. To carry out the valley's repu- 
tation as an oasis, even dates are brought to 
successful fruiting. Of alfalfa there are 60,000 
acres, much of the product cut for hay, yet more 
of it consumed by 30,000 head of range cattle, 
annually fattened for shipment to markets east 
and west. All this is through irrigation, the 
water coming from Salt river, an Important 
stream, carrying fully ten times the volume of 
the Gila, into which it is supposed to flow. To 
the north are scores of rich mines, and to the 
north and east are the cattle ranges. 

South of Phoenix live several thousand In- 
dians of the Pima and Maricopa tribes— good- 
natured, sturdy, pacific aborigines — often seen 
upon the city's streets in brave array. Three 
miles north is the Indian school, an intensely 
interesting place, where 600 youngsters are 
being taught the white man's ways. Near the 
school is an ostrich farm, where 150 of the 
giant birds are maintained for their plumage. 

As to climate? It's tautology to tell that 
Arizona is hot in summer. But the weather 
for eight months of the year is A-i in any 
classification. The air, purified and dried by 
passage over hundreds of miles of desert, is 
destitute of malarial or other contamination. 
The water is good. The elevation is about 
right, 1 100 feet. It's a very mecca for folks 
with debilitated systems and single-barreled 
lungs. The climate won't make dead men 
walk, but it is about as good, from the stand- 
point of health, as can be found on earth. 

The fates are to be thanked that Phoenix 
hasn't had a boom for more than ten years. 
But she is growing most beautifully all the 
time. Just now are being built a fine territorial 
capitol, a half-dozen big business blocks and 
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BY-WAYS AT PHOENIX. 



three score of private residences. Phoenix is 
several degrees removed from Paradise, but here 
the visitor will find a clean, active American 
city, with the most marvelous of climates, with 



the brightest of prospects, the center of a gar- 
den valley of wondrous beauty and of rare pos- 
sibilities. r=V, Jas. //. McClintocky 
Phoenix,' Arizona, Nov. 14, 1809. 



YUMA. 



This historic, tragical city — stands on the 
Eastern bank of Colorado river at, and below 
the junction of its affluent — the Gila. 

The name is from the Cuchan dialect — and 
means "sons of the river." The Cuchan 
family was very numerous and warlike and 
the first history recording visitors at Yuma 
estimated that family at four thousand— and 
at a later time, July, 1791, they were thought 
to number twenty thousand. 

At last — with lapse of a century and longer 
the native impulse to war has ceased — and a 
remnant of nine hundred ninety-seven has been 
enrolled as wards of the Government. They 
occupy a reservation contiguous to Yuma, and 
are picturesque figures about the station house, 
on arrival of trains. 

As a rule they are tall, supple and athletic— 
and, for most part, the complexion is light- 
copper. 

The perennial attraction of Yuma, is Colo- 
rado river. Southern Pacific spans it with a 
steel bridge of noble proportions — so massive — 
with such superabundant strength as to inspire 
confidence in the most timid; a matchless re- 
treat for meditation and silent worship; a place 
where brooding fancies may incubate poetic 
thought; and lovers, looking down upon the 
mad, resistless rush of its tawny tide, may 
read their golden future in sun illumined aurate 
waters; wondrous soothing and restful in con- 
templation — there should be place for it in 
pharmacopoeia, under anodyne classification. 

Pluck a spray of heavenly honeysuckle from 
the bountiful vine that glorifies the bridge- 
keeper's lodge (he won't frown), and then note 
the prolific olive and orange grove that holds 
the comfortable Station Hotel within its em- 
brace; and the palm umbrageous flower plat, 
smiling a welcome in bloom of orange and of 
jasmine, of pond-lily and of pansy; and the 
hotel's encircling verandas, inviting to ham- 



mock siesta, or to waking dreams in common- 
sense rockers. 

The city is enclosed by levee on the Gila 
river side, made necessary to protect from occa- 
sional floods that are bank-full and more. The 
question of water for domestic use was solved 
by construction of several large reservoirs — (a 
series of them for settling purpose) on an eleva- 
tion near the hotel ; into the first of these, water 
is pumped from the river; the settling process 
proceeds rapidlv, and reasonably clear water is 
drawn from the farther tank. Electricity and 
gas are in abundant supply and schools and 
churches are accessible to all. 

Yuma supports two well conducted daily 
papers, and enjoys a social life of refinement. 
Arizona's penitentiary is located here ; an object 
lesson of warning to evildoers, if any there are. 
and source of profit to the city in commercial 
way. 

On an elevation across the river, is an Indian 
school, occupying a hamlet of tropical looking 
houses, under control of United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Originally — in 1791 — 
this was the site of Mission Concepcion, and 
with all its occupants fell a sacrifice to Indian 
hate , subsequently (in quite modern times.) the 
position became an army post of United States. 

The several learned professions are ably rep- 
resented in Yuma — and for any who make 
choice of it for sanitary benefit, there will be 
nothing of skill wanting in its medical staff. 
With signal advantage, many persons who are 
threatened with throat or pulmonary troubles, 
spend protracted periods in Yuma. 

In commerce, it enjoys reasonable activity ; is 
center of valuable mining enterprises, and as 
well of live stock and irrigated farming. A 
portion of its commerce finds water movement 
by stern- wheel steamboats on the river : but for 
most freighting and passenger traffic, Southern 
Pacific Company's rails are welcomed. 
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POINT LOMA FROM HOTEL DEL CORONADO. 



Mexican line, Sweetwater dam (an engineering 
marvel), Oldtown, the site of the first settle- 
ment in California, La Jolla beach and caves, 
and Point Loma. All of these are possibilities 
of a day by carriage from Coronado or San 
Diego, with the exception of the Tia Juana trip, 
which may more profitably be made by rail. 
On Point Loma is a lighthouse and a govern- 
ment military reserve, where big guns, with a 
range of four miles are mounted. There is also a 
theosophical school here of national fame. The 
drive is an exceedingly picturesque one, with 
views of bay, ocean and mountains of great va- 
riety. 

" Then we go by steam cars to El Cajon val- 
ley, where there are great raisin vineyards and 
many fine orchards. At La Jolla we get lovely 
sea mosses and shells. And so it goes ; at each 
place there is something novel and interesting 
either to see or * do.' 

" San Diego is a pretty city, with fine streets 
and shops and a very handsome opera house. 



I go from Coronado to San Diego in half the 
time necessary for the trip from Brooklyn to 
New York. 

" During the winter there is commonly one 
or more of the ships of the Pacific squadron in 
the bay .and the naval officers are great favorites 
at Del Coronado. 

"Altogether, Coronado is a delightful place 
for a winter visit. From Coronado we go to 
Los Angeles, Pasadena or Santa Barbara for a 
season, then on to Del Monte and the northern 
resorts, and plan to be home about the first of 
May. 

We shall expect to see you in California be- 
fore the winter is over." 

A bell clanged from without, a uniformed 
official touched his cap and lifted the lady's 
traveling case as he announced that the train 
was ready ; and with a hasty " good bye " our 
friend was off for her transcontinental journey 
as easily and unconcernedly as if for an after- 
noon's visit at a suburban town. 



Thrifty Cities of the Pacific Coast. 



Los Angeles. Fresno. Redlands, Riverside. 



LOS ANGELES. 



A 1900 city — that is Los Angeles. A city of 
sunshine, fruit and flowers — that is Los 
Angeles. A city with a history, a pres- 
ent and a future— that is Los Angeles. 

As a 1900 city, it shines forth not only in a 
material way, with superior urban transporta- 
tion facilities and public utilities of the most 
modern character, but in every aspect of life it 
may be said to be proximo. 

As a city of homes, churches and schools, of 
happy domestic life, ruddy children, handsome 
-womenand knightly men, it is marked at once. 

Its natural charms have drawn to it from 
a thousand cities the cream of their popula- 
tions ; people progressive in business, advanced 



in educational thought, cultivated in artistic 
perceptions, filled with the spirit of the age, 
and in social life warm-hearted and hospit- 
able. 

They have chosen Los Angeles for their 
homes within the last decade, and have brought 
to the city of their choice the best in a wide 
range of endeavor. Los Angeles has more than 
doubled in population since the last census, and 
is essentially modern, with none of the rawness 
of the typical western city and much of the 
polish and solidity of the best type of eastern 
communities. True, its wholesale trade, healthy 
and making wonderful strides, is yet limited in 
extent. Its manufacturing interests, although 
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large, are confined, for the most part, to com- 
paratively small establishments. But these 
things will be counted by most people an ad- 
vantage, promising well for its present prosper- 
ity as well as opportunity for future expansion. 
The small manufacturer contributes in greater 
proportion to the welfare of a community than 
the large manufacturer. . 

The importance of Los Angeles as the metrop- 
olis of the southern portion of California, its 
growing fruit export business, its sound banks 
and commercial organizations, its elegant busi- 
ness structures and charming residences, its 
parks and boulevards, its complete electric car 
system, its competing railroads, its magnificent 
public buildings, its underground wire conduits, 
its fine hotels and retail stores, its asphalt paved 
and macadamized streets— all these surprise 
every newcomer, and from whatever quarter he 
hails he sees nothing to criticize — that is to 
say, by reason of unfavorable comparison with 
any American city. 

As a city of sunshine, fruit and flowers, the 
fame of Los Angeles is wide. It shares the 
glorious sunshine of California, whose magic 
puts richest bloom on every bush and flavor in 
every fruit. The grounds of its humblest home 
would be the envy of a prince in many lands. 
Ample transportation facilities have encouraged 
a spread of population instead of congestion, 



and almost every house has its expanse of smil- 
ing greensward and shrubbery. There is room 
for all and sunshine for all. It would be strange 
if these things did not exert a decided influence 
on the moral, mental and physical well-being of 
Los Angeles citizens. 

The past of Los Angeles is replete with in- 
terest, and many historic edifices and objects 
grace its streets and squares, but its history you 
will read with greater interest after you have 
visited it. 

Another phase of Los Angeles life is the large 
transient population. The characteristics noted 
have been widely heralded, and growing thou- 
sands come to see and participate either in its 
prosperity or pleasures. 

The winter season is made brilliant by gay 
throngs of visitors. Tallyho coaches bowl mer- 
rily down the streets, and the neighboring 
towns are peopled with golfers, bicyclers, bath- 
ers, fishermen and yachtsmen. The hotels blaze 
with the light of full houses, and in the bon ton 
set swell social functions in honor of visiting 
friends are numerous. 

If you give yourselves the pleasure of a brief 
respite from home cares, after the holidays, and 
visit Los Angeles, you will never regret it 
The way is easy, the routes varied, and the 
transportation arrangements as economical or 
as luxurious as you could wish. 
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BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES. 
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A FRESNO VINEYARD. 



FRESNO. 



An observant, and withal whimsical traveler 
came to a treeless town, named Sycamore ; vis- 
ion failed to reveal the tree that stood sponsor 
at the christening, and he asked for it. The 
reply was, " Oh, there ain't, and never wa'nt no 
sycamore, nor ary other tree about hyear; you 
see, old-man Jones he kern from Sycamore in 
Alabam, and that's how he named this place." 

But Fresno, in its liquid Spanish, points to 
the umbrageous and graceful ash, bordering its 
water courses, and lawful to be limned upon its 
civic banner. 

One's first introduction to Fresno is enjoyed 
under most favorable circumstances; so much 
of it visible from the cars, so much to laud, and 
so little to condemn. On caravansary side 
(the first always to pilgrims from afar) there in 
plain view, capacious, substantial, satisfying 
Hughes Hotel ; and not far away, the Grand 
Central and others, of intrinsic merit; and 
then, of parks — these speak loudly to stran- 
gers, and give unerring testimony touching the 
quality of public spirit. On the railway reser- 
vation, pendent to depot of Southern Pacific 
Company, is a beautiful and refreshing park, 
covering space equal to a large-sized block. It is 
rich in palms, oranges, olives, oleanders, yellow 
jasmine, honeysuckles and roses — and the velvet 
sward of it a marvel of verdant, elastic pile. 

Fresno has many attractions — some of them 
are above price — but in the list of those held 
of minor importance, the Depot park and Court 
House park should be never placed — they speak 
a good word to all they bless. 

No approximately just money value can be 
given to credit of that wondrous iine of raisin 
seeding and packing houses, when Fresno's ad- 
vertising accounts are being made up. The 
owners deserve well of every raisin grape in 
the county for the good-taste and artistic pig- 
ments they have put into them ; and, incoming 



and outgoing, ten thousand times ten thousand 
people see, remember and speak of the beautiful 
urban vista, with Court House at extreme 
point. 

Not to catalogue the important manufacturing 
enterprises of Fresno, that give remunerative 
employment to thousands, it cannot seem illy 
advised to speak of the Tenny Fruit Cannery — 
heretofore winning success during successive 
seasons, and now incorporated with ample 
working capital for enlargement to leading place 
of such within the state. The employees alone 
might constitute a municipality and cannot fail 
to be of signal benefit to the city of their choice. 

This mammoth fruit preparing establishment 
(in common with the raisin palaces) is also on 
the railway reservation— seen and known of 
all the world. 

Suburban Calwa Winery is an object of in- 
terest to all, and a revelation to many. 

Specially high rank is taken by Fresno in edu- 
cational provisions; with graded schools of ac- 
knowledged excellence and satisfying attendance. 

There are large banking interests in hands of 
well experienced financiers; and laudable en- 
terprise need not languish for want of deserved 
encouragement. 

Fresno is metropolitan in mercantile customs. 
The display windows of some of its larger 
houses are marvels of attraction ; San Francisco 
can show nothing in better taste — indeed can 
hardly equal, an exhibit on south side of Main 
street near the depot. 

This may seem a small point to make, but it 
shows the direction of mercantile enterprise, 
and the aggregation of such things create a city. 
Particular mention is not intended to be invid- 
ious; in fact, this special display was probably 
needful to keep in line with the procession. 

Fresno has made successful requisition on 
Sierran water-falls for electrical lighting and 
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-electrical power; illuminating gas, it also has; On journalistic side, Fresno indulges some 

and a serviceable water system. justifiable pride ; its daily papers have circula- 

In contemplation; elaborate street and sub- tion beyond the limits of local interest. 
urban car lines, with electric motive power j is Barton Opera House leads in public amuse- 
reasonably well provided with concrete side- ment, and is encouraged to place much good 
walks, and the principal, central streets are fine talent on its boards, 
-carriage ways, of asphalt. Social life is most refined ; and many private 

The Chamber of Commerce and the Hun- residences are palacious ; all the leading frater- 

dred Thousand Club, are organized bodies of nal orders are represented, and he would be a 

live men, who take broad and advanced views rare pilgrim indeed, who failed to find worship 

of present needs and of future necessities. deserving shrine in Fresno. 

REDLANDS. 

Hardly a dozen years ago the place where in perfect health, and yet desire to escape from 
this charming city now stands was a barren the severe winter weather of the East, find here 
■waste. Today the eastern visitor alights from a climate that is dry, warm, and yet not enerva- 
the train in the center of a prosperous and ting; a climate whose charm lies in the fact 
progressive city of about five thousand inhab- . that one can spend so many days in the year 
itants; a city of beautiful homes and substantial out of doors in the life-giving air and genial 
business houses, whose citizens are refined and sunshine. Redlands is far distant from the sea, 
cultured, a great number of them from New and the invalid need not fear the heavy and last- 
England and other parts of the East, who have ing fogs that sometimes prevail near the coast, 
settled here as permanent residents. ...... _ ww CJ .,, ^, m 

Redlands has an area of seventeen and a half ^M*£3£X5EZ £5& Xis 

Square miles, and is I300 feet above Sea level. The Whip him indoors, the petulant weathers slave? " 

built up business portion of the city 
is on the level land at the head 
of the valley, and the most of 
the residences are situated on the 
long slopes of the foothills, and 
surrounded by attractive, well-kept 
grounds. The avenues are broad 
and the sidewalks bordered with 
stately palms, century plants, pepper 
trees and rose-bushes. The long 
stretches of orange groves in their 
perpetual "livery of green," the 
tropical trees, plants and flowers, are 
charming features of the landscape. 

The location of Redlands, at the 
eastern end of the great San Bernar- 
dino valley, gives it an advantage 
in regard to scenic effects possessed 
by few if any other towns in the 
state. Like a brilliant gem it lies 
in the foothills, flashing green and 
gold in the sunlight from its hun- 
dreds of orange orchards, and girt 
about on three sides by "the eternal 
hills." From this massive encir- 
cling mountain wall rise a number 
of higher peaks, their heads snow- 
crowned the greater part of the year. 
In the west San Antonio or " Baldy " 
attains a height of 10,142 feet ; east 
ward is Mt. San Bernardino, 11,800 
feet high, and behind it, a little to 
the south, " Grayback " or San Gor- 
gon io lifts his head a thousand feet 
higher. Far southward San Jacinto 
is seen. Looking directly west- 
ward from Redlands, the view of the 
broad and level valley and the nearby 
mountains is beautiful at any time, 
but seen at sunset the picture beggars 
description. 

In addition to the scenery, the 
climate is one of the features that 
attract hundreds of visitors to Red- 
lands every year. People who are J 
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A REDLANDS VILLA. 



In Red lands there are countless opportunities 
for outdoor enjoyment The visitor has a choice 
of numerous drives or horseback rides about 
the surrounding country, over good roads and 
through ever new and charming scenes. One 
of the most attractive drives is that through 
Canyon Crest Park, the winter home of Messrs. 
A. K. and A. H. Smiley. This is the finest 
private park in Southern California, and con- 
tains two hundred acres planted with hundreds 
of varieties of plants, trees and flowers from 
different parts of the world. There are five 
miles of well built roads winding through 
groves of tall palms and among odorous cedars, 
pines and eucalyptus trees. 

There are two golf clubs in Redlands, and a 
tennis club. For those who wish to fish or 
hunt, the nearby canyons abound in quail, and 
it is not "a far cry" to the mountain trout 
streams. There is deer shooting, too, in the 
mountains in proper season. 

Redlands is famous throughout the country 
as the home of the navel orange in its perfec- 
tion. The oranges grown here are justly cele- 
brated for their fine flavor, beauty of shape and 



color. A dozen large packing houses are busy 
during the season shipping the fruit to all parts 
of the United States and Canada. 

Deciduous fruits are also grown in large quan- 
tities, and many carloads of the dried product 
are shipped every season to eastern and Euro- 
pean markets. 

Public-spirited citizens are not lacking in 
Redlands. One such is Mr. A. K. Smiley, who 
has recently presented to the city an ornate and 
substantial building specially erected for the 
public library. This building stands in a beau- 
tiful park in the center of the city, the land for 
which is also a gift to Redlands from the same 
gentleman. 

In regard to churches and schools, Redlands 
compares favorably with any city of its size, 
east or west. All the principal religious de- 
nominations are represented here, and nearly 
all own their houses of worship. In addition 
to an excellent public school system, a first class 
private school ha5 just been started. 

The eastern tourist coming to Redlands is 
sure to be impressed with the signs of progress, 
prosperity and contentment evident on every side. 



Riverside. 



" California is wonderful. A man who owns 
thirty acres is a country gentleman. He does 
just about work enough to keep himself in good 
physical condition, and clears from $3000 to 
$4000 a year. 1 know one man who makes 
$3000 a year on ten acres of ground. They 
press the button and Nature does the rest. 1 he 
average of intelligence, 1 should say, is higher 



than in any other state. It surprises me that 
everyone who has a little capital has not gone 
to California to live." 

Thus spoke Chauncey M. Depew after a visit 
to this state. And he might have added that 
Riverside is the exponent and example of the 
highest development in California— material, 
moral, social, intellectual. Here it is the rule, 
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rather than the exception, for a man to make 
$3000 a year on ten acres, and very much greater 
returns are not unusual. 

A few facts about Riverside that will stand 
out in your memory are these : 

It is the greatest orange-growing district in 
the world, both as to quantity and quality of 
its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues in the 
world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their combined 
length is twenty miles, mostly through con- 
tinuous orange groves, within the corporate 
limits of the city, and »ii«m~* ^'^ hMnt-ifni 
homes. 

The area within the 
dty is fifty-six square r 
district comprises a ter 
as large. 

There are one hundred 
of graded streets within 
and the mileage of t\ 
nearly double that, i 
miles of the city streets 
paved with asphalt an 
macadam. The natural 
roads are the finest in 
all the world — never 
muddy and verv little 
dust. 

Riverside's irriga- 
tion systems are 
among the finest 
in arid America. 
The purity and am- 
plitude of her domes- 
tic water supply are not 
excelled anywhere. 

In the city park may 
finest collection of cad 

the world. This is the testimony of experts 
and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, has 
the largest per capita income. Yet it has no 
millionaires and no paupers. There is an even 
and equitable distribution of wealth naturally 
incident to the character of the industries in 
which the people are engaged, resulting in 
almost ideal social conditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure, Riverside 
stands pre-eminent. It is a place where one 
can literally live out of doors. The altitude is 



ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 feet. The tem- 
perature is equable, air dry, rainfall minimum, 
most sunshine — these are government records. 
Such conditions make the place a paradise for 
invalids and sportsmen. There are half a dozen 
or more golf clubs, several lawn tennis ciubs, 
lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo clubs, cricket 
clubs, gun clubs, wheeling clubs, all occupying 
foremost rank in the state. The Riverside 
Country Club has a beautiful home of its own ; 
also the Casa Blanca Lawn Tennis Ciub. 



The Rubidoux Club, a gentlemen's social or- 
ganization, has elegant permanent quarters. 
The Riverside wheelmen own a fine athletic 
park. The Woman's Club ranks high among 
the organizations of its kind. Every phase of 
social and physical life here reaches the highest 
development. The general conditions are such 
as to produce the best type of all round man- 
hood and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the com- 
munity. /. P Baumgartner. 



San Francisco Bay. 

How beautiful the waters of the bay 
Lie shimmering, gem-embossed and turquoise-blue, 
Rippling and twinkling! Emerald shores in view 

Reflected from its surface. This calm day 

Utters no note of discord. Far away 
And overhead the tireless, winged sea-mew 
Skims languidly the air, sun-warmed anew 

And freshly blown with each succeeding day. 

O, San Francisco Bay! Upon thy shore 
What wondrous argosies are anchored here ! 
What giant masts are silhouetted fair 
'Gainst the eternal blue which bendeth o'er, 
As tho' a Titian hand were carving clear, 
Majestic monuments in upper air. 

Ada Abbott Dunton in Pacific Christian. 
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Railway Notes. 



The rebuilding of several miles of snowsheds 
on the Ogden Route, which were destroyed by 
fire early In October, has been completed. The 
large number of heavy timbers required taxed 
the supply in California and Oregon severely, 
but the work has been rapidly pushed to a fin- 
ish. Over 3,000,000 feet of lumber were required 
for the work. A unique feature of the con- 
struction of these sheds is an arrangement of 
wide guage tracks, on which sections of the 
sheds 100 feet in length rest. These track sec- 
tions occur at intervals of about 800 feet, and 
during the dry season the hundred-foot sections 
are drawn within the connecting shed, telescop- 
ing closely, and thus leaving an open space, 
greatly lessening the danger from fire and giving 
easy and quick control should one be started. 
This device originated in the Maintenance of 
Way Department of the Southern Pacific, which, 
from the many problems constantly presented 
(owing to the widely divergent conditions oc- 
curring on Southern Pacific lines), has developed 
a fertility of resource which it is hard to baffle. 

Five new eight-wheel passenger locomotives 
recently constructed at the Cooke Locomotive 
Works for the Southern Pacific Company have 
been delivered. The new locomotives are of 
Southern Pacific standard throughout, and of 
same type as those received from the Sche- 
nectady works a short time ago. They have 
20x24 cylinders, 73-inch driving wheels, and 
weigh approximately 131,000 pounds exclusive 
of tender. The weight on drivers is 85.850 
pounds. The engines have steel cab, and both 
engine truck and tender have steel-tired wheels. 

These new locomotives have a capacity for 
drawing twelve to fifteen car trains on fairly 
level track at an emergency speed of 80 to 85 
miles per hour, and will prove a very import- 
ant addition to the already large motive power 
equipment of the Southern Pacific, increasing 
the efficiency of passenger service and going far 
to insure punctual arrival at terminals. 

The Coast Division of the Southern Pacific 
in California has been extended south from 
Surf to Jalama, a distance of sixteen miles, 
and the Guadaloupe branch, from Guadaloupe 
to Betteravia, a distance of three miles, has 
been completed. About forty miles of track is 
yet to be built to complete the Shore Line to 
El wood. The line already in operation be- 
tween Santa Barbara and El wood is to be 
moved to the east side of the valley, arrange- 
ments for the new right of way having been 
completed. 

Improvements of the grounds recently ac- 
quired by the Southern Pacific for terminals at 
Galveston is in progress. The very favorable 
location secured and the large expenditures 
which will be made will insure the most mod- 
ern and complete facilities for the expeditious 
handling of commodities direct between rail 
and ship. 



Grading is in progress on the extension of the 
Oxnard, Cal., branch of the Southern Pacific 
eastward to a connection with the Chatsworth 
Park branch. All culverts and crossings on 
this line are being built of stone, and in other 
respects the construction is most substantial. 

A through standard, sleeping car line has been 
established between Los Angeles and Chicago 
via El Pa*o and Fort Worth over the Southern 
Pacific, Texas and Pacific, St Louis, Iron 
Mountain and Southern, and Chicago and Alton 
railways. The fast train service of the Texas 
and Pacific between Fort Worth and Texarkana 
has been extended to El Paso. Leaving El 
Paso eastbound at 7150 A. M„ the arrival at 
Fort Worth is 6:30 A. M. following day, where 
immediate connection is made for St. Louis, 
Chicago and Omaha. Under this schedule the 
quickest time between Los Angeles and St. 
Louis is made by this route. 

Very extensive improvements are now being 
planned in the West Oakland, Cal., yards of 
the Soutnern Pacific. The land end of the 
broad guage pier is to be widened by filling 
tide lands between it and a pile track, giving 
space for large round-houses. The ground now 
occupied by the round-house is to be utilized 
for car repair and paint shops, doubling the 
present capacity. 

The capacity of the paint shops at Sacra- 
mento is also to be doubled to provide for 
care of the new equipment purchased during 
the year. All of this building work is to be 
fire-proof construction— steel, brick and con- 
crete — of the most substantial and permanent 
character. 

A new passenger and freight depot is being 
constructed for the Southern Pacific at Lake 
Charles, La. Lake Charles is the center of the 
great Louisiana rice fields. 

The increase of travel between the East and the 
Pacific Coast which has been so marked, via 
the route of sunset personally conducted excur- 
sions, is also in evidence through the Cincinnati 
gateway, and has necessitated doubling the ser- 
vice of personally conducted excursions between 
Cincinnati and San Francisco. Hereafter two 
cars per week will be run through in each direc- 
tion ; from San Francisco, Thursday and Satur 
day and from Cincinnati (westbound), Monday 
and Friday. 

One more tourist car line has been added to 
facilities of the "True Southern Route." The 
new car will leave Los Angeles every Thursday 
and run through to St. Paul via Sunset Route 
to El Paso, Texas and Pacific, Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific, Burlington, Cedar Rapids 
and Northern, and Minneapolis and St. Louis 
railways, thus serving admirably the import- 
ant communities of central Kansas, Missouri, 
Iowa and Minnesota, as well as the territory 
southwest to the Pacific Coast Trains to and 
from northern California connect with this car 
in Arcade depot, Los Angeles. 
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l.OJtoCermiok Isq«,¥assenger Traffic Manager, 

Southern Pacific Company, 8an Trancisco. 
Dear Sirt 

The Transportation Commit tea appointed by the General Qommlttee 
to arrange for the reception and home -coming of the PI ret Tennessee 
Regiment, desires to express to you, and through you, to the officials 
of the Southern Pacific Company and Louisville & Kashvllle Railroad 
Company, our gratitude and appreciation of the courtesies extended 
to the Committee which went to San Pranclsoo to meet the boys, and 
also to the boys themselves on their return over your system of roads 

Is especially appreciate the thorough and systematic manner 
in which the Regiment was transported home, and voice the sentiment 
of the entire committee and all the members of the Regiment when we 
say that everything possible was done for their pleasure and 
comfort* The train service was excellent, and all arrangements 
inured to the pleasure and satisfaction of all on board* 

With assurance of our gratitude and esteem, we are, 

Very respectfully 



/$^>*"^ 





4%y& 



^-^ 



A large delegation of prominent Tennesseeans, 
under the personal escort of Traveling Passenger 
Agent R. O. Bean, of Nashville, visited San Fran- 
cisco last month for the purpose of welcoming 
the Tennessee regiment of volunteers on their re- 
turn from the Philippines. If all reports are true, 
they showed the sojer boys they were missed, 
and, incidentally, had a good time themselves. 
The delegation, on the westbound trip, and both 
the delegation and the regiment homeward 
bound, selected the Sunset Route, thus paying a 
high compliment to the efficiency of its service. 
Three special trains aggregating twenty-four 
cars were required to accommodate the party. 



On the occasion of embarkingifor their home* 
ward journey, it often occurs that a great deal 
of hilarity is manifested by the officers and 

firivates, sometimes degenerating to rowdyism, 
t is worthy of note, however, that the conduct 
of the Tennessee boys on their departure was 
most orderly and soldierly. Hurrah for Ten* 
nessee! 

The entire success of the'trip from start to 
finish reflects great credit on Passenger Agent 
Bean. It is not often it is given to f one Tone 
man to capture a regiment, and he is receiving 
the congratulations of his railroad confreres 
accordingly. 
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A new standard palace sleeping car line has 
been established between Los Angeles and St. 
Louis, via the Southern Pacific, Texas and 
Pacific and St. Louis Iron Mountain and South- 
ern railways. The car leaves Los Angeles 
daily at 2:00 P. M., and St. Louis daily at 
8:15 P. M.h 

The personally conducted excursions between 
Chicago and San Francisco via the Illinois 
Central railroad to New Orleans, and thence 
via Southern Pacific— the warmest winter route 
— which have been such important features 
of transcontinental travel during past seasons, 
have been reestablished with departure west- 
bound from Chicago on Wednesday and east- 



bound from San Francisco on Tuesday of each 
week. 

The Sonora railway running from Guaymas» 
Mex., to Nogales in connection with the New 
Mexico and Arizona railway thence to the 
main line of the Southern Pacific at Benson, 
has been equipped with the new vestibuled 
" Ordinary " sleeping cars. 

Standard Pullman car service between Mari- 
copa and Phoenix, Ariz., has been reestablished 
for the winter season. Passengers from South- 
ern Pacific main line trains transfer immediately 
to the car which is in waiting at Maricopa, and 
reach Phoenix in the morning. 



STANDARD TRACK. 



STANDARD TRACK is a significant term 
on the Southern Pacific, for its operating 
officials know its value and know what 
constitutes permanent roadbed. 

The extensive improvements recently com- 
pleted in the way of rail renewal and ballasting 
on the Los Angeles division, through the San 
Gorgon io pass have made that portion of the 
Sunset Route one of the best pieces of track on 
the Pacific System, which means, of course, 
track not excelled, if equaled, in the United 
States. That this is no idle boast will be evi- 
dent even to the layman from the following 
interesting details of the work furnished by 
Mr. E. J. Mulvihill, roadmaster, under whose 
immediate supervision all the work was per- 
formed. 

The accompanying illustration shows a por- 
tion of Section 44 between Beaumont and Ban- 
ning, which was recently awarded the gold 
medal at the annual inspection as the best track 
on the Pacific System. 

The old 50- pound and 60-pound steel rail 
formerly in use has been replaced by steel 
weighing 75 pounds per yard. The work of 
renewing the rail was done in a most thorough 
manner, following out closely the methods 
which past experience has demonstrated result 
in permanent improvement of the roadbed and 
track, and hence lead to a reduction in the cost 
of maintenance. 

In laying the new 75-pound steel rail, particular 
attention was given to those laid in curves, which 
are quite numerous through the San Timoteo can- 
yon. The rails were carefully curved with a 
curving machine and each rail given the exact 
■degree of curvature necessary to conform to the 
particular curve in which the rail was to be 
laid ; the object being to secure a perfect align- 
ment of the track and to insure its permanency. 
Rails, when properly curved, lie quite naturally 
in the curve and will remain in correct position 
and in good line, while raiis improperly curved, 
or, as was frequently the case in the earlier days 
of track work, not curved at all, give much 
trouble and cause much extra work to the sec- 
tion men. The new rail was laid according to 
the latest approved plan, by breaking the 



joints, which consists in laying the joint on one 
side opposite the center of the rail on the other 
side, which, it is believed, reduces the wear and 
strain at the joints and equalizes the burden of 
traffic over the rails. 

The work of ballasting the track between 
El Casco and Banning was carried out in the 
same thorough manner that characterized the 
work of renewing the rail. The ballast was 
obtained from the White Water river, which is 
located towards the eastern end of the grade, 
the maximum haul by the gravel train being 
thirty miles. This part of the work, which 
is necessary to make a perfect track, was rend- 
ered expensive by reason of the heavy grade 
to be contended with. 

The loading of the gravel at the pit at White 
Water was done by a steam shovel, which kept 
the two trains and four locomotives busy, 
from ninety to one hundred cars of gravel per 
day being put out from the pit The work 
of raising the track and placing a thickness of 
eight inches of gravel under the ties, a most 
important technical part of the work, was done 
by a special force in charge of a competent fore- 
man, the gravel being firmly tamped under the 
ties with tamping bars. After the surfacing, 
tamping and lining was completed, the final 
finish was given to the track by dressing the 
gravel up carefully, selecting the largest of the 
stones from the gravel and placing a line of 
stones by hand at the foot of the ballast in a 
perfectly parallel line with the rails, as a "toe- 
line." This adds very much to the beauty of 
the standard ballasted roadbed adopted by the 
Southern Pacific Company. 

No sooner was the work of rail renewal and 
ballasting completed, than the " mastodon " en* 
gines were installed at Beaumont, to do service* 
as helpers on the grade between Colton and In- 
dio. The service of these immense engines is 
mostly confined to freight traffic They are 
twelve-wheel engines, weighing 125 tons; and 
are capable of hauling 750 tons over the Beau* 
mont grade, the maximum grade being 2.2 per 
cent. This is three times as great a load as 
was hauled ten or fifteen years ago by the class 
of engines then in the service. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC STANDARD TRACK. BANNING, CALIFORNIA. 



Three Health Resorts 



Beaumont, Banning and Palm Springs. 



KNOWLEDGE of the resorts above-named 
has been- productive of much good to 
suffering humanity. Although neigh- 
boring each other, not more than thirty miles in- 
tervening between Beaumont and Palm Springs, 
the climatic conditions are widely divergent. 
It is one of the peculiarities of California that 
places so closely related vary so greatly in cli- 
mate. In this case altitude, soil, and two 
important mountain ranges contribute to em- 
phasize this peculiarity. All are on the main 
line of the Southern Pacific Sunset Route. 
They are referred to as health resorts, but only 
Palm Springs is avowedly such. 

Beaumont and Banning are flourishing fruit 
growing communities (particularly the latter, 
which is also a distributing point for quite a 
large section of desert and mountain mining ter- 
ritory lying to the east of it), but the value to 
the invalid of a sojourn at these pretty moun- 
tain towns will appear herein. Beaumont is at 
the summit of the San Gorgonio pass, at an 
elevation of 2560 feet. The views of the sur- 



rounding country are charming. The pass at 
this point is quite wide, and the open, rolling 
land largely under cultivation. The average 
rainfali is in summer, 1 inch; winter, 10 inches; 
temperature, summer, 8o° ; winter, 6o°. 

Residents of Beaumont enjoy telegraph, tele- 
phone and express privileges, but the nearest 
physician is located at Banning. There are fair 
accommodations for about twenty guests at the 
several boarding houses, and many orchards or 
farm homes frequently receive one or more 
acceptable persons. Those who are thus privi- 
leged are to be deemed fortunate, for the sur- 
roundings and associations are usually found to 
be extremely pleasant. 

Six miles east of Beaumont and eighty-seven 
miles from Los Angeles is the pretty town of 
Banning. Plain and unpretentious as it is as to 
its single business street, its homes, half or 
quite hidden by its orchards, shelter many edu- 
cated, refined and cultured people. There are 
more than 1200 acres of orchards adjoining the 
town, and much general farming land. There 
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are four churches, a fine graded school including 
kindergarten, and the St. Boniface Industrial 
Training School for Indians is located one mile 
from town. 

The average rainfall in summer is .5 of an 
inch, winter, is inches ; temperature, summer, 
90 , winter, 65*. 

There are telegraph, telephone and express of- 
fices here, postoffice, two resident physicians, 
and accommodations for about thirty guests. 
The hotels are not to be sought by invalids, if 
as is usually the case, a home can be found else- 
where. 

Such in general are the conditions in these 
two mountain towns. Now a word as to their 
value to invalids. Just below Banning the 
great Colorado desert opens wide its expanse of 
heat-storing sands almost, but not quite, devoid 
of moisture. To the north rises a great moun- 
tain wall 12,000 feet high, and a similar range 



friendliness that tends to that first great desid- 
eratum for the invalid — contentment. The 
mountain peaks of San Jacinto and San Gor- 
gon io and supporting masses are a constant de- 
light that no amount of familiarity can dull and 
that intimacy only accentuates. The first 
named forest draped and sharply defined, the 
second, at the summit, a bare mass of shelving 
granite; they "toss their beamed frontlets to 
the sky," and from dawn to dusk the changing 
light paints landscapes on their slopes that one 
never tires of gazing at ; a new one for every 
hour, and seemingly a new series for every 
dav. 

Eighteen miles below Banning and fairly in 
the desert is the station of Palm Springs, wind 
swept and, save for the occasional struggling 
plain's brush, a sterile waste of boulders and 
sand. Beyond the station yard no sign of 
habitation. At the utmost limits of vision a 
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PALM CANYON. 



of not quite so great elevation bars the south- 
ward view. But east and west the way is un- 
obstructed, and through this natural channel a 
constant and generally steady current of air is 
passing — now down from the mountain heights 
pure and bracing, and now up from the desert 
dry and healing. This, combined with the 
altitude, gives an invigorating climate favorable 
for asthmatics or those in the early stages of 
pulmonary diseases. For more advanced cases 
of the last-named diseases the altitude will 
probabl y be found too great. Of much , although 
of less generally recognized importance, are the 
conditions of porous soil, unobstructed sunlight 
and the opportunity and incentives to an out- 
door life. Quail and grouse, are plentiful in 
the neighborhood of Banning, and not many 
miles distant in the mountains deer are found. 
The scenery is inspiring, with an element of 



straggling mountain range or a mysterious haze 
veils the Trending of sky and earth. What, a 
health resort? Yes, and a very excellent and 
beneficial one as you shall see. 

Boldly out over that all but trackless waste a 
roadway leads, marked by a few slender poles 
supporting a telephone wire, and, if your faith 
be sufficient, a short ride of five miles wiil bring 
you to an oasis picturesquely situated in a shel- 
tered valiey surrounded on three sides by the 
mountains "and open to the dry, warm sunshine 
of the desert. To the living green of pepper and 
palm and orange the lush fields of alfalfa and 
the luxuriant vineyards the eye turns gra'e- 
fully, but no less eagerly roves back to the 
wondrous weird mystery of the desert or the 
grandeur of the mountains. This is the real 
Palm Springs, the other is but a stopping place 
for trains. 
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A number of cottages grouped about a central 
dwelling containing dining room, parlor, etc., is 
the equipment of the cozy hotel where some 
thirty guests can be accommodated. A church, 
general store and post office, a school for Indians 
and a possible dozen dwellings comprise the 
settlement. Not a pleasure resort; no, but a 
health resort and, in its natural conditions, the 
greatest sanitarium in America. 

The location combines the dry, aseptic and 
invigorating atmosphere of the desert, with the 
ozone and balsamic odors from the mountains, 
inducing corrective conditions which cannot 
fail to profit the invalid. For the alleviation of 
pulmonarv diseases the climate of Palm Springs 
is especially valuable. The elevation is 584 feet, 
and the average annual rainfall but 3 .inches. 
The relative humidity averages but 15 per cent. 
Those conversant with the effect of moisture on 
the growth and development of tuberculosis of the 
lungs will at once perceive the importance of these 
conditions. Pure, dry air and the increased 
electric influences of sunlight are potent factors 



toward cure, and these are found at Palm Springs. 

Rheumatism, kidney and skin diseases also 
find benefit in a wonderful mineral, hot sand 
spring containing magnesium, sodium, iron and 
sulphur. The temperature of this spring is 
about ioo° Fahrenheit, and it is adjacent to the 
Palm Springs Hotel. 

Aside from the climatic features there are 
many curious and beautiful scenic characteristics 
in the vicinity of Palm Springs. Palm Canyon 
is studded with hundreds of giant palms, plainly 
not indigenous but antedating the earliest his- 
tory of the occupation of this portion of Cali- 
fornia. The seemingly sterile sands repay the 
scrutiny of the close observer with botanical 
marvels, for myriads of tiny plants have here a 
brief existence, favored bv the friendly shade 
of more hardy shrubs. The geology of the 
section is equally interesting and the mountain 
scenery extremely attractive. There is an ex- 
press office and postoffice at Palm Springs and 
direct telephone connection with the telegraph 
office at the railway station. 



Mosaics from Many Minds. 



California. 

OF SUCH awakening scenery there is 
abundance in the West— * * * the 
Yosemite streams descending from the 
sky with beauty and song fit to awaken the 
dead ; lofty mountains, pure as heaven, preach- 
ing forever; * * * and majestic sequoias 
that have looked down through all the centu- 
ries since Christ walked the earth. Forests, 
mountains and plains, wild gardens fair as 
Eden, and crystal caves, our Golden State has 
in endless variety and abundance, to heal and 
cheer and revive the sick and weary of every 
land. 

John Muir, 

The truth is, no man has seen California or 
her great works at all who has not gone to the 
heart of her, seen the color, breathed the per- 
fume and dreamed dreams in the vast, still 
levels of Stanislaus. 

Joaquin Miller in San Francisco Call. 

The Sierra of California is the most openly 
beautiful of all the forest reserves. * * * 
It embraces over four million acres of the 
grandest scenery and grandest trees on the con- 
tinent, and its forests are planted just where 
they do the most good, not only for beauty, but 
for farming in the great San Joaquin valley be- 
neath them. 



Wandering at random through these friendly, 
approachable woods, one comes here and there 
to the loveliest lily gardens, some of the lilies 
ten feet high, and the smoothest gentian mead- 
ows, and Yosemite valleys known only to 
mountaineers. Once I spent a night by a camp- 



fire on Mount Shasta with Asa Gray and Sir 
Joseph Hooker, and knowing that they were 
acquainted with all the great forests of the 
world, I asked whether they knew any conifer- 
ous forest that rivaled that of the Sierra. They 
unhesitatingly said, " No ; in the beauty and 
grandeur of individual trees, and in number and 
variety of species, the Sierra forests surpass all 
others." 

John Muir in Atlantic Monthly, 

The average '* tourist," slipping through the 
fingers of the Almighty, scurries gregariously 
through the state, from Los Angeles to Mount 
Shasta; sees strange and beautiful semi-tropic 
products cultivated in broad acres ; visits Yo- 
semite, and stands head-covered at the foot of 
EI Capitan ; stops sometimes to see the most 
gorgeous ocean sunsets that the world affords ; 
passes all his spare time in luxurious hotels; 
lounges comfortably in a sleeping car while 
passing under the shadow of the great dead 
volcano of the north : and after all this he has 
seen — California ? No. He has seen a strange 
and beautiful picture, but not a thousandth part 
of the grandeur of it all. For knowledge must 
precede understanding, and intelligent percep- 
tion is the basis of the best pleasure that travel 
can afford. In the topography of California 
reside its greater marvels. Railroads follow 
the lines of least resistance. Traffic is a child 
of commerce ; the spectacular is merely an inci- 
dent of the utilitarian. All this means to say, 
first, that for a proper appreciation of the topog- 
raphy of California one ought not only to learn 
what is new, but forget what is old ; second, 
that the railroads, following the easiest paths, 
are but an invitation to see and enjoy the nobler 
things that lie beyond the right of way. 

W. C. Morrow in LippincotVs. 
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SUNSET'S CREED: "Publicity for the attractions and 
advantages of the Western Empire." 



With no purpose to instruct 
THE COUPON in matters which the ticket 
TICKET AGENT agent, from the very nature 
of his employment, has a 
wide experience in we, nevertheless, wish to 
urge upon the ticket agents of America the 
value of the possession of definite information 
concerning the country represented by the active 
forms in their cases. Doubtless all recognize 
this value, doubtless many possess such infor- 
mation in a degree but cities are improving, 
new resorts are being opened, attractions are 
increasing and new products are flowing from 
old territories. The ticket agent is surrounded 
by advertising material in every form, and by 
reason of familiarity with it, is inclined to over- 
look or underestimate the value of these sources 
of information to him personally. He is gener- 
ally too busy a man to read all of the descrip- 
tive pamphlets which come to his hands, but 
SUNSET will endeavor to keep its pages filled 
with valuable material relating to the country it 
represents and to first of all help the ticket agent. 

If you are able to converse intelligently con- 
cerning the various localities in California, are 
able to tell the prospective passenger new things 
about the various routes and give positive in- 
formation about train equipment and connec- 
tions instead of the doubtful " 1 think so," will 
he not place confidence in you and purchase 
tickets of you in preference to your less diligent 
competitor ? Are there not inducements for you 
to encourage California travel ? 

It Is not enough that you receive your share 
of the business moving. Can you not create 
the desire for travel and thus create business 
for your office by showing your clientage some 
of the new things in travel? SUNSET aims to 
assist you in this. 

Do you know that important developments 
are under way on the Pacific Coast and that 
half of the coupon tickets sold in the Middle 
West and Atlantic states show destination west 
of the Rockies ? 

In this number of SUNSET, in addition to 
semi -technical information regarding time sched- 
ules, through cars, etc., there is a fund of accu- 
rate descriptive matter set forth in short articles 
for the busy man. 



Many students have sought the source 
LIGHT of the wonderful advancement in the 
mental and physical stature of Califor- 
nia's people. To its climate has been ascribed 
the degree of physical perfection attained, and to 
its uplifting mountain scenery the mental 
strength and poise that is so largely influ- 
enced by environment. Doubtless these influ- 
ences have not been over-estimated but, perhaps, 
the influence of light has been less generally 
acknowledged. The brilliancy of the sunshine 
that warms, exuberates and thrills every liv- 
ing thing, that illumines the distant hills and 
gives a sparkle to the rolling waves of ame- 
thyst on the shores of the Pacific, makes for 
purity of atmosphere not alone but also of 
thought and act. It lightens every burden 
with its cheer, even as it melts to mist the 
dewdrop that weights the petal of the lily. It 
clarifies every brain with its magic effulgence 
and incites to new endeavor. 

The sheen of silvery moonlight that lifts the 
airy folds of the " calm majestic garment of the 
night," flooding with glory the nearby objects 
and making visible the snow-crested summit 
hanging in the horizon fifty miles away is a bar 
to evil deeds and evil thoughts stronger far 
than visions of gibbet or ironbound casement. 

It is light that makes of man a king, that 
touches the inner springs of the human heart 
and brings to blossom and fruitage the fairest 
product of life. Only under California's skies 
is its realization complete, and that is why the 
sages of the age point to California as the place 
where the fullest fruition of civilization is to 
ripen. 

Majestic halls of learning and galleries of art 
are arising here, around which gathers rapidly 
the atmosphere and traditions (the essence of 
the true university) that we are accustomed to 
think can be matured only by long periods of 
time. 



In these days of expansion, when 
OUT WEST railway mileage of United States 

of America creeps toward the 
300,000 mark and multiplying fleets of ships 
sail the ocean blue, the avenues of travel are 
many and bewildering. The tourist of experi- 
ence who designs to profit by each mile or his 
ride quite as much as by the promised pleasure 
at the termini of his journeyings, is not to be 
allured by tales of rapid trains' and luxurious 
furnishings— that is a matter of course on all 
American lines of prominence— besides one need 
not travel to be surrounded by luxurious fur- 
nishings. Nevertheless the problem of route 
and the settling of one's mind as to the things 
most desired to be seen is a difficult one. 

If a comparative animatiscope could only flit 
the pictures of varying routes before the eye, 
the decision would be easier. As that is not at 
hand, the contents of SUNSET for December may 
help you to decide for or against at least one route. 
Our contributors present bright pictures of 
many important cities along the favorite winter 
route for transcontinental travel and while not 
exhaustive they will be found sufficient to sketch 
the main characteristics of " The Royal Way " 
(El Nuevo Camino Real). 
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A Complaining Witness once approached a 
Cynic 

" I did not expect to see you abroad today," 
said the Cynic, * the weather is unusually fine." 

44 1 am not here to speak of the weather," re- 
turned the Complaining Witness, with dignity. 
" I wish to enter a protest against the antics of 
Fate. Why should Prosperity smile on Egotism 
escorted by its own brass band in a valley, 
while Merit remains without recognition on 
the mountain top ? " 

" Ah," said the Cynic, " it was lonesomeness 
that brought you forth. But if you have 
merit, what else do you want ? What do you 
call Prosperity?" 

"Independence, fame, riches," answered the 
Complaining Witness, promptly. 

The Cynic went on peeling his potato for din- 
ner. 

" You have definitions to learn, my friend," 
he observed. "You are after Prosperity and 
you don't even recognize its trail. Would you, 
then, trade beings with Egotism and its brass 
band?" 

" Certainly not," said the Complaining Wit- 
ness, indignantly. 

"Yet Egotism, according to your story," ob- 
served the Cynic, softly, as he dropped the po- 
tato in the kettle and laid his knife on a leaf, 
"has independence, fame and riches, to say 
nothing of the brass band. You'd better get an 
introduction to Prosperity before you recognize 
her smiles so quickly. With some of us." and 
the Cynic stirred the fire under the kettle, 
" Prosperity is at home if we have but the 
potato." 

The Complaining Witness took his depart- 
ure, there being nothing else nigh of value 
aside from the potato. 

The Cynic stroked his beard thoughtfully 
for upwards of a half hour. 

" 1 wonder," he said after awhile to himself, 
" if he will finally recognize that true Prosper- 
ity smiles only on modest Honor, most gloriously 
appearing when robed with complete independ- 
ence, such fame as the eyes of those who see 

may make possible, and " here the Cynic 

searched the kettle with a fork for the potato, 
"some slight riches." 

He stopped me on the street the other even- 
ing, 1 being on the road home. 

"What will supper cost me?" he observed, 
anxiously. 

" The truth," said I. 

He brightened at once. 

" It was in the spring of '79," he said, "and 
I was hunting in the Yosemite country near the 
Mariposa grove of Big Trees. One afternoon, 
while in the grove, I saw coming hot-footed a 
big bear in pursuit of a fat 'possum. The 'pos- 
sum selected the largest sequoia gigantea in the 
neighborhood and ran up it as a fly ascends a 
wall. 

The bear stopped at the foot of the tree 
and put its paw to its brow as if in deep 



thought. In the meantime I climbed up a little 
sapling that stood near by, for a distance of 
about fifty feet, merely to get a better view of 
the proceedings. If the bear went up one side 
of the immense tree the 'possum would come 
down the other — a bare escape, perhaps, but 
an escape, nevertheless. 

The echoes around there always sleep with 
one ear open, and Bruin awakened them all at 
once. In response to the call, another bear soon 
appeared and joined "the first arrival in confer- 
ence. Then bear after bear appeared, and by 
the time I was 125 feet above ground, there 
were no fewer than twenty bears there. The 
early comer called the meeting to order, the 
others arranging themselves in a semi-circle 
about him. All, that is, except one poor, 
lame, scrawny bear, who was chiefly backbone 
and mournful eyes, and who was not invited 
to the meeting. He leaned up against the tree 
with a very solemn countenance. He could 
not climb, you see. Bear Number One ex- 
plained the subject thoroughly, and, finally, 
a sharp-nosed confrere with a weazel face 
suggested something, and they all shook paws 
over it and hugged one another. Then they 
ranged themselves about the tree and the 
twenty of them just completed a circle, the 
tree being 104 feet in circumference. They be- 
gan simultaneously to climb, and went up the 
tree like a ring about a young lady's finger, 
while the 'possum sat, at the end of the jour- 
ney, 400 feet higher, and thought of there 
always being room at the top. It took them 
an hour to get to the top, but they made it, 
finally." 

"Did they get the 'possum?" I inquired, 
anxiously. 

No," said he. "The tree was hollow, so, in 
the meantime, the 'possum went down inside 
and out at the bottom." 

"And what, then?" 

"Oh, nothing, except when the twenty bears 
came down ? their scrawny brother was still 
leaning against the tree, but he appeared less 
lean, and, indeed, seemed very well satisfied." 

" What did the others do, then ? " 

" That," he returned calmly, " is worth break- 
fast also." 

He obtained his dinner, but breakfast is an- 
other meal. 

There is no moral to this story, for the lean 
and scrawny bear carried it away with him ; 
but I have heard it said that sometimes traffic 
associations are no stronger than the weakest 
link that's left out. 

The Surveyor. 

AREA OF OUR NEW POSSESSIONS. 

By the annexation of the Hawaiian islands the 
United States increased its area 6677 square miles 
and added about 110,000 people to its popula- 
tion. Porto Rico will add some 800,000 people 
to our population and 3550 square miles of ter- 
ritory. When the Philippines are finally brought 
under our control, 7,000,000 more will be tacked 
on to the total census figures and the area of 
United States possessions increased by H4>326 
square miles, and we will then rank fifth in im- 
portance among the colonial powers of the world. 
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Midwinter Tours. 

People will travel and not every one has the 
practical knowledge, to say nothing of discrim- 
ination, to select the most favorable routes 
but when such old, experienced travelers and 
caterers to travel as the managers of Raymond 
and Whitcomb are, select one particular route 
for the majority of their winter tours it means 
something. 

This season Messrs. Raymond and Whitcomb, 
the famous palace-train excursionists, have nine 
regular California excursion parties scheduled. 
In addition there will be four special tours (F, 
G, H and K ) and three Midwinter Tours. 

Of these sixteen parties, arrangements have 
been made for nine of them to be carried via 
route of Sunset Limited, through New Orleans, 
San Antonio, El Paso and Tucson. 

The members of the four special tours (F, G, 
H & K) will all travel via New Orleans, tour 
H being what is styled the Mardi Gras party. 

The judgment of Messrs. Raymond and Whit- 
comb, in matters pertaining to American travel, 
is not to be questioned, and as they are making 
selections of routes, not for themselves alone, 
but for upwards of 1500 exacting patrons, whose 
approval is a vital matter to this great firm, it is 
fair to suppose they have good reasons for their 
choice, doubtless based on the attractions of the 
notable cities and the remarkable climatic fea- 
tures, as well as the known excellence of the 
Sunset Route. 

Theirs is a good "lead" for all transconti- 
nental travelers to follow. 




Ontario, Cal. : Prosperity continues to smile on the 
Model Colony. Three thousand dollars has been appropri- 
ated for enlargement of public school buildings, made neces- 
sary by Increased attendance of pupils. Seven hundred 
and fo«ty-n»ne inches of water have been added to the sup- 
ply available for irrigation by well-boring during the past 
summer. A new fifteen-thousand-dollar hotel Is now being 
erected on tfce site of the hotel destroyed by fire In 1897. 
These facts are significant. 

Oroville, Cal. : The Oroville Water and Power Com- 
pany has been incorporated with the purpose of consolida- 
ting the existing water and lighting companies and erection 
of a large electric power plant. It is expected that not less 
than seventeen hundred horse-power will be developed 
within one mile of Oroville. 

Los Angeles, Cal.: An electric railway is being con- 
structed from Los Angeles along the Cahuenga foothills to 
Hollywood. 

Redlands, Cal. : A hundred boxes of oranges have been 
shipped from Redlands to Manila for the Christmas trade 
there. 

Bakersfield, Cal. : A park site of four acres has been 
donated to the city of Bakersfield by Mr. W. S. Tevls. 

San Buenaventura, Cal.: The Pioneer Green Chili 
Company adds another to the list of " minor industries " 
which are contributing so much to the prosperity of Califor- 
nia without adding the ills of industrial congestion conse- 
quent on large manufacturing enterprises. Sixteen hands 
are employed at the factory of the Chili Company, and 
sixty thousand cases of the condiment have been put up 
this season. Next year the output will be quadrupled. 
The varied products of California invite the multiplication 
of the small industries, and insure abundant reward to en- 
terprise. 




" What lesson do we learn from the story of Jonah and 
the whale ?" asked the Sunday-school teacher of a snail 
pupl. 

" That It s always safest to remain on dry land," replied 
the little fellow. 

Rejected Suitor ( flippantly ) — Oh. well, there are jnst as 
good fish In the sea as were ever caught. 

She — Yes, George, there are. but unless you change your 
bait they are safe. — Ohio State Journal. 

Russian Official — You can't stay In this country, sir. 

Traveler — Then I'll leave it 

Official — Have you a permit to leave ? 

Traveler — No, sir. 

Official — Then you cannot go. I give you twenty-four 
hours to make up your mind as to what you shall io.—Tui 
Bits. 

Johnny, aged five, was a guest at a church wedding. 
" I'm never going to get married," he exclaimed, after watch- 
ing the happy couple pass down the aisle. 

" Why not, dear? " asked his mother. 

"Because," replied the youthful observer, " she's crying 
and he looks sorry already." 

Mrs. B. (Christian Scientist ) — Well, Susan, how do you 
feel this evening? " 

Susan — I'se had a hard day's wash in', missus, and I 
feels berry tired. 

Mrs B. — Oh, Susan, you are not tired; you only think 
you are tired. You know the Lord never gets tired. 

Susan — Don't know 'bout dat, missus. If de Lord rub- 
ber got tired, I'd like to know why he rested on the sebenth 
day ? —Judge. 

"What is renunciation, Uncle Alexander? " 
"Renunciation is giving up something that you can't 
get. ' '— Chicago Record. 

Moser— Do you believe in love at first sight? 

Syndic— It's the only kind of love. If a man could get a 
second look he'd never fall.— Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican. 

Master — Why did you run away, my boy ? 
Boy — Because the mistress was so unkind to me. 
Master— Tut. tut, that is no excuse. Do I run away? — 
Golden Penny. 

" Who was the greatest financier ever known ? " 
" Noah ; because he floated his stock when the world was 
In liquidation." — New York Press. 

Willy — I see you wear an American flag in your button- 
hole, deah boy ? 

Gussle — Yes, old chap, It's so deucedly English doncher- 
know I — Puck. 

" Pfwat wud yez do If Casey called yez a liar? " 
" Pf which Casey— the big wan or the little wan? "—Phil- 
adelphia Bulletin. 

Hodge (after spelling through paper) — What's an Afri- 
cander, missus? 
Missus — Why, the 'usband of an Afrigoose, o' course 
Hodge — And what's an Afrigoose ? 
Missus — Why, a hostrich, o course. —Punch. 

Mrs. Younghusband — Do you notice any difference in the 
milk, dear? 

Mr. Younghusband — I should say so. This Is a much 
better quality than we have been getting lately. 

Mrs. Younghusband — Indeed it is. I got it of a new 
man. who sal J he would guarantee it to be perfectly pure; 
so I bought enough to last for a couple of weeks.—Selected 

Laughable Advertisements— " No person." wrote an 
imaginative undertaker, "ever having tried one of these 
air-tight coffins of ours, will ever use any other." 

This is supplemented by the truthful but discouraging ad- 
vertisement of a dentist: "Teeth extracted with great 
pains." 

Teacher (to class) — What is an octopus ? 
Small boy (who has just commenced to take Latin, eagerly) 
— Please, sir, I know, sir; it's an eight-sided cat— Life. 
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Publisher's Page. 



ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Early in 1900 a feature of SUNSET will be 
a complete and carefully written description of 
the great San Joaquin valley* The extent of 
this vast agricultural basin is not fully real- 
ized even by Californians. The immense 
quantity and variety of its products is hardly 
guessed at by many residents of its prosperous 
towns, who are so fully occupied with the ac- 
tivities at their doors that the doings of their 
neighbors on the outer rim of this alfbut limit- 
less plain sometimes escapes them. 

It is intended to make this exhibit exhaust- 
ive (but not exhausting to the reader), of value 
alike to the student of geography, the whole- 
saler and the home-seeker, and entertaining to 
the casual reader. 

Its accuracy shall commend it to the attention 
of the thoughtful, and its lavish illustration to 
all lovers of the beautiful. 

Appropriate reference to the cities and com- 
munities and important industries will give 
facts without laudation, but in the main the 
valley and its products will be the theme of 
the writer. 

If you are interested in California's greatest 
valley — larger than the entire Indian Territory 
— and wish to have authoritative information 
concerning its raisin, grain, fruit, timber and 
mining districts, free from the taint of preju- 
dice, the San Joaquin number of SUNSET will 
have your careful attention. 



The Wind is Blowing West. 

El Paso, Texas. October 12, 1899. 

Dear Sir : — Please find stamps enclosed, and send me 
September and October numbers of Sunset. I very much 
admire the illustrations, and they make me no less desirous 
of going to the Coast. I assure you. As I cannot go out 
just at present, the next best thing is to see parts of it in 
black and white. Very truly, 



406 Magoffin Avenue. 



Mrs. Irvin John. 



State Normal School, 
North Adams, Mass., September 25. 1899. 
Editor Sunset: 

Dear Sir: — Sample copies of Sunset have been re- 
ceived, and we believe the magazine will be helpful in our 
work. Wiii you send a file of back numbers (complete), 
and continue our subscription through Volume IV. ? This, 
I think, will be two years. Send the magazine and bill to 
our principal, please. Yours truly. 

Lyman R. Allen, 
Instructor in Geography and History. 



927 Shotwell Street, City. 
Mr. E. H. Woodman : 

Dead Sir: — I am much pleased with Dr. May's " Chron- 
icles of a Highway," which I regard as the best series of 
articles yet published on the California Missions ; but my 
collection only runs back to the fifth paper. Could you, on 
receipt of stamps, send me first four papers ? * * * * 

Irene Connell 



Valuable publications. 

The California number of the Western Golfer 
(November, 1890) is a valuable contribution to 
current sporting annals, and the golfing oppor- 
tunities of the Golden State are exhaustively, 
albeit succinctly, set forth. The number is 
profusely illustrated, and gives exact informa- 
tion concerning the principal clubs and important 
courses. It also embraces necessary ana desir- 
able information regarding resort hotels. Alto- 
gether it is just what the golf enthusiast would 
want to know preparatory to a season in Cali- 
fornia, and gives evidence of honesty of purpose 
and impartiality. Western Golfer, Chicago, III. 



Quite the brightest western magazine pub- 
lished is the Land of Sunshine. It is doing 
for western literature and associated refinements 
what SUNSET essays to do for western indus- 
tries, commerce and pleasuring resorts— making 
known to the world their existence ; and this 
in a way that cannot be controverted, for the 
Land of Sunshine's own pages is the demon- 
stration. 

Its subject-matter is unique and its field all 
its own. Its editorial comment, " In the Lion's 
Den," and critical reviews under the title of 
" That Which is Written," are alone worth the 
price of the magazine. The criticisms of its 
editor are valued as well as feared, for- he has a 
keen scent and unsparing lash for unfounded 
literary pretension or inaccuracy, although pa- 
tiently considerate of earnest work whatever its 
imperfections. 

If you are interested in the "Western Em- 
pire," you need the Land of Sunshine, for 
not elsewhere may you get quite so pure a light 
on the better part of endeavor in the West. 
The Land of Sunshine Pub. Co., Los Angeles. 
10 cents per copy ; $1.00 per year. 



The California number of "The 400," a 
handsomely printed and illustrated magazine 
published in Chicago, contains a double-page 
photo-engraving of a group of California scenes 
and a full-page (0x12 inches) photo-engraving of 
the " Grizzly Giant," a Mariposa big tree. The 
engravings of " Midwinter Scenes at Monterey 
and the Hotel Del Monte," are particularly notice- 
able among a very choice collection of views. 
The publishers may well feel proud of the high 
standard and artistic workmanship achieved. 



A great deal of favorable comment has been 
excited by the fine representations of Fresno 
home and industrial life that appeared in No- 
vember issue of SUNSET. Credit for the ex- 
cellent photographs reproduced as half-tones is 
due to Mr. H. H. Alexander, a photographer 
of Fresno, whose artistic reproduction of Cali- 
fornia scenes has attracted favorable attention 
throughout the United States. 
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FROM '49 TO '99 IS A LONG CRY AND FEW ARE LEFT TO TELL OF THE VICISSITUDES AND 
DANGERS ATTENDANT UPON THE TRIP ACROSS THE CONTINENT A HALF CENTURY AGO. THERE 
ARE STILL EXTANT, HOWEVER, MANY POPULAR TRADITIONS AND OLD TALES OF THE THOUSANDS 
OF THROBBING HEARTS, THE THOUSANDS OF ACHING BRAINS, THE THOUSANDS OF TOILING 
HANDS AND THE THOUSANDS OF WEARY FEET THAT MADE THE JOURNEY. 

CONTRAST THE TRIP OF THE STURDY OLD PIONEERS OF '49 WITH THAT OF TODAY. 
WEIGH A DAY AGAINST AN HOUR — A DOLLAR AGAINST A PENNY — HARDSHIPS AND DANGER 
AGAINST COMFORT AND LUXURY. 

YOU THINK THE COMPARISONS OVERDRAWN? ASK YOUR FATHER OR YOUR FATHER'S 
FATHER HOW FAR $64.50 WOULD HAVE GONE IN THOSE DAYS TOWARD PURCHASING HIM A 
RIDE FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO WASHINGTON, D. C? ASK HIM HOW FAR $7.00 WOULD HAVE 
GONE TOWARD PROCURING THE LUXURY OF A HAIR MATTRESS AND CLEAN SHEETS EVERY 
NIGHT EN ROUTE? ASK HIM HOW MANY THOUSANDS OF MILES WOULD HAVE STILL BEEN 
BEFORE HIM AFTER TRAVELING WITH REASONABLE SPEED FOR THE FIRST FIVE DAYS? ASK* 
HIM — BUT WHAT'S THE USE? HE HAS TOLD YOU ALL ABOUT '49; WE TELL OF '99 BELOW. 

PIEDMONT AIR LINE the great southern 

=================== ROUTE 

SUNSET 

TRI-WEEKLY PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 

EXCURSIONS 

IN ORDINARY PULLMAN 
SLEEPERS BETWEEN.... 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. AND WASHINGTON, D. C. 



JnO. M. BEALL, pacific coast pass, agent, 
621 Market St., Ban Francisco 



A. M. BARNUM, traveling pass, agent, 
207 W. Tmiro St., LOS Angeles 



CONDENSED SCHEDULE, DECEMBER 15, 1899 



Lv. SAN FRANCISCO . 
Lv. LOS ANGELES . . . 

Lv. EL PASO 

Ar. NEW ORLEANS . . 
Lv. NEW ORLEANS . . 

Ar. Mobile 

Ar. Montgomery 

Ar. Atlanta 

Ar. Spartanburg 

Ar. Danville 

Ar. Lynchburg 

Ar. WASHINGTON ... 
Lv. WASHINGTON ... 

Ar. Baltimore 

Ar. Philadelphia 

Ar. New York 

Ar. BOSTON 



5.30 p.m 
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Wednesday 
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2.00 p.m 
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EACH CAR IS ACCOMPANIED ON ITS TRIP FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN BY A GENTLEMANLY TOURIST AGENT, POSSESSING A THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE 
Or ALL THAT PERTAINS TO TICKETS, TRAINS, CONNECTIONS, TRANSFERS, ATTRACTIONS EN ROUTE, ANO MATTERS OF GENERAL INTEREST. THE 
PORTERS ALSO GO THROUGH WITHOUT CHANGE. THE CARS ARE ALL NEW. THEY HAVE WIDE VESTISULED PLATFORMS. THE INTERIOR FINISHINGS 
ARE Or THE MOST BEAUTIFUL, LIGHT, HARD WOODS. THE TOILET ANO LAVATORY ARRANGEMENTS ARE THE MOST IMPROVED. 

AFTER JANUARY 1, 1900, SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 633 MARKET STREET 
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A Garden of Enchantment 



\ 



The Most Magnificent Hotel.... 

Its tavtraMMt MeaHy CtffbnlM 



*«••» «--**— The Most Expansive Landscape |n All AlDCrlCd 



The Most Superb Flowers. 



No Tour of America is Complete 
Without a Visit to Del Monte.... 

One hundred and twenty-six acres of cultivated ground and almost the whole of the 
peninsula of Monterey for a playground. Not the least of the surprises at Del Monte 
is the degree of perfectness or that which closely approaches perfection which the 
most reasonable charge enables you to enjoy. Some special rates are being made 
for the months of November, December and January. 

For further information address W. A. Jllllkcr Manager, Monterey, California 
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AGENTS 



OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 



ANTWERP, BELGIUM.— 

II Rue Chapel le de Grace 

RUD. FALCK General European Passenger Agent 

ATLANTA. GA. 

H. W. NATHAN Commercial Agent 

W. R. FAGAN Traveling Passenger Agent 

BAKERSFIELD. CAL. 

C. H. FAIRCH1LD Commercial Agent 

BALTIMORE. MD.- 209 E. German Street 

B. B BARBER Agent 

BENSON. ARIZ. 

F. S.WEBSTER Agent 

BOSTON. MASS.— 9 State Street 

E. E. CURRIER New England Agent 

W. F. HILL r.Clty Passenger Agent 

E. C. CAMPBELL Traveling Passenger Agent 

FRANK PATRICK Traveling Passenger Agent 

BUFFALO. N. Y.— Room 220, Elllcott Square 
W. J BERG Traveling Passenger Agent 

CHICAGO. ILL.-238 South Clark Street 

W. G. NEIMYER. . .General Western Passenger Agent 

R. D. WILLIAMS Passenger Agent 

JNO. R. ROBINSON Traveling Passenger Agent 

CINCINNATI, O.— Chamber of Commerce Bldft. 

W.H.CONNOR Commercial Agent 

J. STANLEY ORR Traveling Passenger Agent 

CITY OF MEXICO 

G. R. HACKLEY Commercial Agent 

COVINA, CAL. 

B. F. COONS Commercial Agent 

DENVER.COLO.-III2 I7th Street 

W. K. MCALLISTER General Agent 

G. F. KUHNS.. Traveling Freight and Passenger Agent 
EAGLE PASS. TEX. 

C. K DUNLAP...Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt., M. I. R. R. 
EL PASO. TEX. 

T. E. HUNT Commercial Agent 

FRESNO. CAL. 

S. F. BOOTH . . .District Freight aud Passenger Agent 

WM B. MAY Traveling Passenger Agent 

GALVESTON, TEX. 

J. W. MILLER. .T. & N. O., G. H. & S. A., Passenger 
and Ticket Agent 

J. R. CHRISTIAN ..T. & N. O., G. H. & S. A., Com- 
mercial Agent 
HAMBURG. GERMANY-6-8 Karlsbur* 

RUD . FALCK General European Passenger Agent 

HANFORD. CAL. 

J. D. FISH Agent 

HAVANA, CUBA 

GALBAN & CO Agents 

W. L. SAUCIER Passenger Agent 

HELENA. MONT. 

E. A. ST1EFEL Traveling Passenger Agent 

KANSAS CITY, MO.- 

Room 7, Exchange Building. 

C. C. CARY Commercial Agent 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

H. C. REESE . . .T. & N. O., G. H. & S. A., Commer- 
cial Agent 

W. A. REINHARDT..T.&N.O..G. H. S. A., Travel- 
ing Passenger Agent 
KEY WEST, FLA. 

LAFL1N & CO Agents 

LIVERPOOL. ENG -25 Water Street 

RUD. FALCK General European Passenger Agent 

LONDON, ENG.- 

49 Leadenhall St., 18 CockepurSt. 

RUD FALCK General European Passenger Agent 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.— 261 South Spring St. 

G. W. LUCE. Ass't Gen'l Freight and Passenger Agent 

G. F. HERR City Passenger Agent 

N. R. MARTIN Traveling Passenger Agent 

MANCHESTER, IOWA. 

S. L. CARY Northern Immigration Agent 

MARYSVILLE. CAL. 

R. F. WATSON Agent 

MONTEREY, MEX. 

H. N. GIBSON Commercial Agent 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

G. W. ELY Traveling Passenger Agent 

NASHVILLE. TENN.— 4 Noel Block 

R. O. BEAN Traveling Passenger Agent 



NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

H. B. ABBOTT City Passenger Agent 

NEW YORK. N. Y.-349 Broadway 

E. HAWLEY Asst GeneralTraffic Manager 

L. H. NUTTING Eastern Passenger Agent 

L. J. SPENCE Eastern Freight Agent 

OGDEN, UTAH 

C. A. HENRY Ticket Agent 

W. H. CHEVERS Freight Agent 

PASADENA, CAL. 

I. N. TODD Commercial Agent 

PASO ROBLES, CAL. 

J. A DEACON Agent 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.— 109 South Third Street 

R. J. SMITH..! Agent 

A. M. LONGACRE Traveling Passenger Agent 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

M. O. BlCKNELL Agent 

PITTSBURG, PA.-7I I Park Buildln* 

GEO. G. HERRING Commercial Agent 

POMONA. CAL. 

G. P. BARNETT Agent 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

J. B. K1RKLAND District Passenger Agent 

J P. JONES Traveling Passenger Agent 

REDLANDS. CAL. 

C. H. EATON Agent 

RIVERSIDE, CAL. 

G. T. FORSYTH Commercial Agent 

ROTTERDAM, NETH.-92 Wynhaven, S. S. 

RUD. FALCK..... General European Passenger Agent 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

C. J. ELLIS Agent 

S. S. FULTON City Passenger Agent 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH .-2 14 Dooly Block 

D R. GRAY General Agent 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

J. MCMILLAN. Passenger and Ticket Agent 

SAN BERNARDINO. CAL. 

FRANK DONNATIN Agent 

SAN DIEGO. CAL.-901 Fifth Street 

G H. MCMILLAN Commercial Agent 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.-6I3 Market Street 

G. W. FLETCHER General Agent 

A. S. MANN Ticket Agent 

E. B. McCORD City Passenger Agent 

W. L. KNIGHT Traveling Passenger Agent 

J. B. LAUCK Traveling Passenger Agent 

P. K GORDON r.Passenier Agent 

SAN dOSE. CAL.— Second & Santa Clara St*. 
T. A. GRAHAM.. District Freight and Passenger Aeent 

C. HAYDOCK City Ticke' Agent 

J. L. BUELL Traveling Passenger Agent 

SAN LUIS OBISPO, CAL. 

B. F. WHITMER Agent 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

F. M. FRYE Commercial Agent 

SANTA MONICA, CAL. 

A. W. MCPHERSON Agent 

SAVANNAH. GA.-I8 East Bryan Street 

C. W. MURPHY Traveling Passenger Agent 

SEATTLE. WA6H.-6I9 First Avenue 

C. J. STEEPLE.... Dlst. Freight and Passenger Agent 
ST. LOUIS, MO.-42I Olive Street 

L. E. TOWNSLEY Commercial Agent 

STOCKTON, CAL. 

C. J. JONES Agent 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.-I29 South Franklin Street 

F T. BROOKS Traveling Passenger Agent 

TACOMA, WASH. -1 108 Pacific Avenue 

C J. STEEPLE..DIstrlct Freight and Passenger Agent 
TORREON, MEX. 

H. D. GOODALE Traveling Agent, M. I. R R. 

TUCSON, ARIZ. 

C. M. BURKHALTER Agent 

TULARE, CAL. 

T. J. CANTWELL Agent 

VIS ALIA, CAL. 

W. J. ST. CAUDRON Agent 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A J. POSTON General Agent, Sunset Excursions 

WOODLAND, CAL. 

W. E. BARBER Agent 



Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific 
Company lines, and information concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car 
accommodations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter or in person, to any 
agent oj Southern Pacific Company. 
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Riverside, California 



A- <">H. I ENOK AN" 
("• CLH FOUNDATION! 



♦a^^o Y#*i. "California is wonderful. A 
^^ r ^ man who owns thirty acres is 
a country gentleman. He does just about 
work enough to keep himself in good physi- 
cal condition, and clears from $3000 to $4000 
a year. I know one man who makes $3000 
a year on ten acres of ground. They press - 
the button and Nature does the rest. The 
average of intelligence, 1 should say, is 
higher than in any other state. It surprises 
me that everyone who has a little capital 
has not gone to California to live." 

fi— m^«- tfv~#u«4- rm« Thus spoke Chaun- 
Cbe Most perfect Cype* cey M ^w after 

a visit to this state. And he might have 
added that Riverside is the exponent and 
example of the highest development in 
California — material, moral, social, intel- 
lectual. Here it is the rule, rather than the 
exception, for a man to make $3000 a year 
on ten acres, and very much greater returns 
are not unusual. 

OranoeA. ^ ^ ew ^ ac * s aD0U t Ri verside that wi 1 1 
vrairges. s ^ an( j ou ^ j n your memor y are these : 

It is the greatest orange-growing district 
in the world, both as to quantity and 
quality of its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues in 

the world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their 

combined length is twenty miles, mostly 

through continuous orange groves, within 

the corporate limits of the city, and aligned 

with beautiful homes. 

*i++~~i~ «&*..»«» Nm«« The area within the 
fifty*** Square Miles. corporate limits of 

the city is fifty-six square miles, and the 
colony or district comprises a territory 
almost twice as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is nearly double 
that. Eleven miles of the city streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
— never muddy and very little dust. 



Riverside's irrigation systems iw^**~. 
are among the very finest in arid J - rn » anon * 
America. The purity and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

In the city park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti in America, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capita income. Yet «.. 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. Kwnt9 * 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure, River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It is a place where 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude is ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feet The temperature is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine— these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the place a paradise for invalids and 
sportsmen. There are half a dozen o—^^- 
or more golf clubs, several lawn lv * CIY * rion * 
tennis clubs, lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo 
clubs, cricket clubs, gun clubs, wheeling 
clubs, all occupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club has a 
beautiful home of its own ; also the Casa 
Blanca Lawn Tennis Club. The Rubidoux 
Club, a gentlemen's social organi- c^^t rif^ 
zation, has elegant permanent oociai *»*■*• 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman's Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind. Every phase of social and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are such as to pro- 
duce the best type of all round manhood 
and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 



for any Information not contained herein 
address 



...Riverside Chamber of Commerce... 



% p. Baumgartner, secretary 



Riverside, California 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 

PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS 



J. C. STUBBS. Third Vice-President 

E. HAWLEY. Assistant General Traffic Manager 

E. O. McCORMICK, Passenger Traffic Manager 

S. F. B. MORSE, Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager 



San Francisco. Cal 

New York. N. Y. 

San Francisco. Cal. 

Houston, Tex. 



PACIFIC SYSTEM 
T. H. GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent - 
R. A. DONALDSON, Assistant General Passenger Agent 
JAS. HORSBURGH, JR., Assistant General Passenger Agent 
H. R. JUDAH, Assistant General Passenger Agent - 
G. W. LUCE, Assistant General Passenger Agent 
C. H. MARKHAM, General Passenger Agent, Lines In Oregon 

ATLANTIC SYSTEM 
L. J. PARKS. General Passenger Agent .... 

F. S. DECKER, Assistant General Passenger Agent - 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Company 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad Company 
C. W. BEIN. Traffic Manager ..... 
S. F. B. MORSE, Passenger Traffic Manager ... 
L. J. PARKS. General Passenger Agent .... 



San Francisco. Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
San Francisco. Cal. 
San Francisco. Cal. 
Los Angeles. Cal. 
Portland, Or. 



Houston. Tex. 
New Orleans. La. 

Houston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Houston. Tex. 



THE BARRIER 
REMOVED 



Power for manufacturing below the price of cheap Eastern coal. An 
ideal climate. An ideal home for workmen. Expansion across the 
Pacific and to the Orient, trade increasing by leaps and bounds, show 
why factories should be established on the Pacific Coast. Come to 
the front. Competing railroads. Competing steamers. 



Address t MT. WHITNEY POWER COMPANY 
W. H. Hammond and A. G. Wlshon, Managers, Visalia, Tulare, Lindsay and Porte rvllle, Cal. 



HOTEL GREEN, PASADENA 



IS THE NEWEST AND MOST PALATIAL OF CALIFORNIA'S 
HOTELS. PROVIDING A LUXURIOUS WINTER HOME FOR 
THE MOST REFINED AND EXACTING PATRONS. ITS 
AMUSEMENT EQUIPMENT COMPRISES TENNIS COURT. 
GOLF LINKS, PRIVATE THEATRE. BILLIARD ROOMS. 
CONSERVATORY. PROMENADE AND A SUPERIOR OR- 
CHESTRA. HOTEL GREEN IS SITUATED IN A CITY OF 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND CULTIVATED PEOPLE FAMED FOR 
ITS INTELLECTUAL AND ARTISTIC ATMOSPHERE AND 
CHARMING ENVIRONMENT. ONE HUNDRED MILES OF 
FINE ROADS RADIATE THROUGH THE SAN GABRIEL 
VALLEY AMONG THE ORANGE GROVES. LOS ANGELES 
IS NINE MILES DISTANT, REACHED BY THREE STEAM 
RAILWAYS AND AN ELECTRIC RAILWAY ::::::::::: 



G. G. GREEN, Owner J. H. HOLMES, Manager 
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THE new YO»* 

PUBLIC LIBERT, 



AST©*, LENOX AND 
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Written for "Sunstt," January, igoc. 
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THE NEW YORK 

Public library 



A8TOR, LENOX ANO 
' TILDCN FOUNDATIONS. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 

SUNSET ROUTE 

CONDENSED TIME TABLE THROUGH TRAINS 



EASTBOUND 



No. 10 Atlantic Express 

DAILY 



Sunset Limited 

TWICC A WEEK 



Lv. SAN FRANCISCO 

Lv. FRESNO 

Aft. LOS ANGELES • • 
Lv. LOS ANQELES . - 

Lv. MARICOPA 

Lv. TUCSON 

Lv. EL PASO 

Lv. SAN ANTONIO . . 

Ar. HOUSTON 

Ar. NEW ORLEANS . 



5.30 
1.05 
1.30 
2.00 
3.52 
7.10 
8.20 
8.00 
8.35 
6.25 



P.M. 
P.M. 



P.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 



Mow/ 

Tues. 

Tues. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Wed. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 



5.00 p.m. 
10.23 p.m. 

7.45 a.m. 

8.00 AM. 

7.40 p.m. 
10.15 p.m. 

9.25 a.m 

3.20 a.m. 

9.20 am. 

7.20 p.m. 



Tues. Fri. 

Tues. Fri. 

Wed. Sat. 

Wed. Sat. 

Wed. Sat. 

Wed. Sat. 

Thur. Sun. 

Fri. Mon. 

Fri. Mon. 

Fri. Mon. 



WESTBOUND 



No. 9 Pacific Express 

DAILY 



Sunset Limited 
Twict a wetx 



Lv. NEW ORLEAN8 . 

Lv. HOUSTON 

Lv. SAN ANTONIO . . 

Ar. EL PASO 

Ar. TUCSON 

Aft MARICOPA 

Ar. LOS ANQELES . • 
Lv. LOS ANQELES . . 

Ar. FRESNO 

Ar. SAN FRANCISCO 



8.50 a.m. 
11.15 P.M 

9.00 A.M. 

8.40 a.m. 

7.00 p.m. 

9.35 p.m. 
12.00 NOOK 
12.40 p.m. 
12.38 a.m. 

8.45 A.M. 



Mon. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Wed. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 



10.45 a.m. 

9.00 p.m. 

3.20 a.m. 
10.05 p.m. 

5.20 a.m. 

7.30 a.m. 

7.45 p.m. 

8.00 p.m. 

5.20 a.m. 
10.45 a.m. 



Mon. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed: 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 



Thur. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Sun. 



ARRANGEMENT 0>F TH 
CAST BOUND. 

No. 10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS - Bullet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to New 
Orleans; also San Francisco to Los Angeles; also San 
Francisco to Fresno. 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist 
Steeping Car San Francisco to Mojave (Santa Fe 
Route). 

Free Reclining Chair Cars San Francisco to El 
Paso. Dally. 

MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car, 
San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally con- 
ducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Texarkana. 

TUESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Chicago via El Paso and New 
Orleans. Personally conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Per- 
sonally conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago via 
El Paso and Kansas City. Personally conducted 

THURSDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Cincinnati via Bl Paso and 
New Orleans. Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car Los 
Angeles to St. Paul via El Paso and Kansas City. 
Personally conducted. 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally 
conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to St. Paul, 
via El Paso and Flatonia. Personally conducted. 

SUNDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Cincinnati via El Paso and New 
Orleans. Personally conducted. 

No. 26. SUNSET LIMITED— A Solid Vestibuled 
Train, San Francisco to New Orleans. Compos- 
ite Buffet Library Car, Ladies' Parlor. Observation 
and Compartment Car, Double Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars and Dining Car through without 
change. Leaves San Francisco Tuesdays and 

No. 8*. lSs ANGELES EXPRESS -Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Los An- 
geles; Tourist Sleeping Car Lathrop (from Sacra- 
mento) to Los Angeles. Daily. 

No. 26. THE OWL LIMITED— Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Day Coach San Francisco to Bakersfield; 
Composite Buffet Car and Drawing Room Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Los Angeles; Dining Car San 
Francisco to Tracy. Daily. 



ROUQH CAR SERVICE 

WEST BOUND. 

No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to San Francisco; 
also Los Angeles to San Francisco; also Fresno to 
San Francisco. Free Reclining Chair Cars El Paso 
to San Francisco. Daily. 

MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
from Washington, D. C, to San Francisco (Wednes- 
day from New Orl eans) . Personally conducted . 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Cincinnati to San Francisco (Tuesday from New 
Orleans). Personally conducted. 

TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to 
San Francisco (Wednesday from Kansas City, Thurs- 
day from Ft. Worth). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from St. 
Paul to Los Angeles (Wednesday from Kansas City, 
Thursday from Ft. worth). Personally conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car from Washington, D. C, to San Francisco (Fri- 
day from New Orleans) . Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to San Francisco (Thursday from New Or- 
leans). Personally conducted. 

THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to 
San Francisco (Friday from St. Louis). 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
from Washington, D. C, to San Francisco (Sunday 
from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Cincinnati to San Francisco (Saturday from New 
Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Paul to San Fran- 
cisco, via Flatonia and El Paso (Saturday from 
Kansas City). Personally conducted. 

No. 23. SUNSET LIMITED— A Solid Vestibuled 
Train, New Orleans to San Francisco. Composite 
Buffet Library Car, Ladies' Parlor. Observation and 
Compartment Car, Double Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and Dining Car through without change. 
Leaves New Orleans Mondays and Thursdays. 

No. 7. SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car Los Angeles to San 
Francisco; Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 
Tracy (for Sacramento). 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist 
Sleeping Car Mojave (from Santa Fe Route) to San 
Francisco. Dally. 

No. 25. THE OWL LIMITED — Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buffet Car and Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car Los Angeles to San Francisco; Day 
Coach Bakersfield to San Francisco; Dining Car 
Tracy to San Francisco. Dally. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 

OQDEN ROUTE 

CONDENSED TIME TABLE THROUGH TRAINS 



EASTWARD 



No. 2 Overland Limited No. 4 Atlantic Express I No. 6 Atlantic Express 

DAILY MILT 



Lv. SAN FRANCISCO 
Lv. SACRAMENTO . . 

Lv. TRUCKEE 

Lv. TERRACE 

Lv. OQDEN 

Lv. CHEYENNE 

Lv. KEARNEY 

AR. OMAHA 

Ar. CHICAGO 



8.30 a.m. 

11.25 A.M. 

4.50 p.m. 
8.05 a.m. 
1.15 P.M. 
5.30 a.m. 
2.08 p.m. 
7.20 p.m. 
9.30 a.h. 



Mon. 
Mon. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 



9.00 A.H. 

12.50 p.m. 

8.10 p.m. 

1.25 p.m. 
8.00 p.m. 
2.20 p.m. 

1.26 A.M. 

6.40 A.M. 
8.15 p.m. 



Mon. 
Mon. 
Mon. 
Toes. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 



6.30 p.m. 
10.30 p.m. 
6.30 A.M. 

1.26 A.M. 

8.20 A.M. 

1.30 A.M. 
11.00 A.M. 

4.55 p.m. 
7.45 a.m. 



Mon. 

Mon. 

TuEft. 

Wed. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Fri. 



WESTWARD 



No. 1 Overland Limited 

I DAILY 



Lv. CHICAGO 

Lv. OMAHA 

Lv. KEARNEY 

Lv. CHEYENNE 

Lv. OGDEN 

Lv. TERRACE 

Lv. TRUCKEE 

Ar*. SACRAMENTO . . 
Ar. SAN FRANCISCO 



6.30 p.m. 

8.50 a.m. 

1.28 p.m. 

9.20 p.m. 

12.30 p.m. 

4.35 p.m. 

8.55 a.m. 

2.10 p.m. 

5.15 p.m. 



Mon. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 



No. 3 Pacific Express 

DAILY 



No. 1-5 Pacific Express 



10.30 p.m. 

4.25 p.m. 

10.06 p.m. 

7.55 a.m. 

1.40 A.M. 

6.15 A.M. 

12.05 a.m. 

5.40 a.m. 

9.45 a.m. 



Mon. 

Tues. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 



6.30 p.m. 

9.00 A.M. 

2.42 p.m. 

10.40 p.m. 

1.10 P.M. 

5.30 p.m. 

11.10 A.M. 

4.50 p.m. 
8.50 p.m. 



Mon. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 



ARRANGEMENT OF TH 
CAST BOUND. 
OVERLAND LIMITED Dally -Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buffet- Library Car, Drawing 
Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car San Francisco 
to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Denver, via Grand Junction. Carries 
through passengers only from points west of 
Ogden. 
No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily-Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Ogden. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Ogden. 

* MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles 

to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 

* TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Ange- 

les to Chicago, via Colorado Springs and Kansas 
City. 

* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los 

Angeles to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to St. Louis, via Denver and Kansas City. 



* FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to 

Chicago, via Colorado Springs and Omaha. 
No. 6. ORIENTAL MAIL— Buffet Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne 
and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 
Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to 



Ogden. 

raw 



* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 
Minneapolis via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
• Thono *n carry Ponoaaily Oondaetod Exoanlon Partial In ohargo 
•f Isoarslaa Maaagan, and thorn running to ChieafO oonnaot with 
similar oan running through to Boston. 



ROUGH CAR SERVICE 

WCftT BOUND 
No. I. OVERLAND LIMITED- Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buffet- Library Car. Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chicago to San 
Francisco. 

Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car 
Denver to San Francisco. 
No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne. Tourist Sleeping Car 
Ogden to Son Francisco. 

* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from St. 

Louis to San Francisco, via Kansas City and Denver. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Minne- 

apolis to Los Angeles, via Omaha and Ogden. 

Tourist Sleeping Car from Minneapolis to Los 
Angeles, via Omaha. 
No. 6. ORIENTAL MAIL Dally -Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car Ogden to San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden to San Francisco. 

* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chi- 

cago to Los Angeles, via Omaha and Denver. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to 

Los Angeles, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

* Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via Kansas City and Colorado Springs. 

Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, via Omaha and Pueblo. 

Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Paul to Los 
Angeles, via Omaha and Pueblo. 

* FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to Los 

Angeles, via Omaha and Colorado Springs. 
• Those oan oarry Ponoaaily Ooadaotod Bxoantoa Partial In oharfo 
of Ixouraloa M anagara. 



SHASTA ROUTE 

CONDENSED TIME TABLE THROUGH TRAINS 



NORTHBOUND 



Lv. SAN FRANCISCO 
Lv. SACRAMENTO . . 

Lv. ASHLAND 

Ar. ROSEBURQ 

As. PORTLAND 



No. 12 
Oregon Express 



No. 16 
Oregon Express 



hour | ! 

7.00 A.M. 

9.55_a.m.~ 

~ 2.50 a.m. 

9.30 a.m. 

7.00 p.m. 



SOUTHBOUND 



HOUR 



EXAMPLE I 




No. 11 

California Express 

! DAILY 



HOUR 



Mon._ 

Mon. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Tues. 



8.05 p.m. Mon. 
12.01 a.m. Tues. 

5.10 p.m. Tues. 
12.00 night Tues. 

9.15 a.m. Wed. 



Lv. PORTLAND 8.30 a.m. Mon. 

Lv. ROSEBURQ ' 5.50 p.m. Mon. 

Lv. ASHLAND | 1.03^ Tues^ 

Ar. SACRAMENTO .. | 5.10^.m. Tues. 

Ar. SAN FRANCISCO 7.45 p.m. Tues. 



7.00 p.m. Mon. 
4.30 a.m. Tues. 
12.00 noon Tues. 
4.25 a.m. Wed 
8.15 a.m. Wed. 
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SHASTA ROUTE 

ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 

NORTH AND EAST BOUND. WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 

No. IB. OREGON EXPRESS Daily-Drawing No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS Daily-Draw. 

Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland; ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco 

tad Sacramento to Portland. also Portland to Sacramento. 

IMnmg Car between Redding and Portland. Dining Car between Redding and Portland. 

Observation Car Dnnsmuir to Ashland. Observation Car Ashland to Dunsmuir. 

TUBSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to San 

St. Paul, via Portland, Tacoma and Northern Pacific. Francisco via Northern Pacific.Tacoma and Portland. 

No. IS. SHASTA EXPRESS Daily -Buffet Draw- No. 11. SHASTA EXPRESS Daily-Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 



The Portland TKtt " 



Oregon. 



Cost 1,000,000 Dollars. 

Headqaarters for Toirbts too Commercial 
Travelers 

Asaerlcaa Plot 

$3.00 Per Day as* Uawar* 

Portland Hotel Company, Owners 

H. C. Bowers, Manager 



MANY 
EXCURSIONS 



THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY AND ITS CON- 
NECTIONS OPERATE NUMEROUS WEEKLY PER- 
SONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS BETWEEN 
SUCH PRINCIPAL EASTERN CITIES AS BOSTON. 
WASHINGTON, ALBANY, BUFFALO, CLEVELAND. 
CINCINNATI, ATLANTA, NEW ORLEANS. CHICAGO. 
MEMPHIS, ST. LOUIS, ST. PAUL. MINNEAPOLIS. 
OMAHA, KANSAS CITY AND 

CALIFORNIA 

THEY ARE EQUIPPED WITH THE NEW ORDINARY 
SLEEPERS. IF THERE WAS NO FIRST-CLASS YOU 
WOULD SAY "FIRST-CLASS." ANY AGENT OF 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY WILL BE 
PLEASED TO FURNISH FULL INFORMATION. 
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Cuba and the Way There. 



SOMEONE remarked that trade follows its 
natural channels, and there is little use of 
attempting to stem the tide after it has 
sought its proper outlet, or to divert or arrest 
the flow. 

The maxim set forth has no want of sup- 
porters, and has proved itself in the majority of 
instances; and Illustrating the issue, one has 
only to point to the port of New Orleans and 
its traffic relations with the city of Havana, to 
make it evident. 

If the writer was to go far enough back in the 
commercial history of the two great gulf sea- 
ports, he could easily show by figures (and 
truthfully made figures are wonderful con- 
vincers), that the tide of traffic has for over a 
century followed its natural bent, and the line 
been marked clearly and definitely connecting 
the locations indicated. The records of New 
Orleans tell a wonderful story of ships and 
ship life in this connection. They tell of a fleet 
of small carriers which braved the winds of 
the Mexican gulf in the early days and carried 
the tropical products of elongated Cuba to the 
metropolis of the Mississippi river, with its then 
limited rail facilities but wonderful array of 
gigantic river palaces which plied the length 
of the erratic Father of Waters, bringing the 
fruit of man's industry in the great valley 
above the Crescent City for its sea voyage, and 
returning with the sugars and coffees of Gem 



of the Antilles" for distribution among the in- 
habitants of the interior. 

During the period mentioned, New Orleans 
presented an inspiring sight with its gigantic 
flotilla of sailing craft. Steamers were not so 
common as now, and the queer fellucas, luggers, 
schooners and wide-winged brigs and barken- 
tines made the river front gleam with color and 
animation. Tongues of swarthy foreigners 
echoed oddly about the French market and the 
neighborhood of the cathedral; and Cabildos 
was bright with tints of the old world. Trade 
was good, and at evening the face of the swirl- 
ing, yellow river was dotted with going and 
coming craft, bound to and from all ports of 
the world ; but the trim, rakish schooners in 
the Cuban trade outnumbered their sisters, and 
the patois of Spain's southern retainers rose 
musically above the commotion. 

Competition in later days somewhat altered 
the aspect of things, and war of the rebellion 
forced trade into ports which were not sequest- 
ered, or, rather, which were not closed to com- 
merce. The Cuban trade, however, while 
sometimes pushed into channels not at all con- 
genial, and forced beyond its natural confines, 
has never swerved in the main from its mani- 
fest destiny. 

The era of the steamer has put an end to the 
poetry of the trade, and the narrow-prowed 
vessels have abandoned the wide track across 
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the sea and are being 
confined to the Cuban 
coast, while sugar, 
coffee, fruit and other 
commodities are be- 
ing handled in steel 
hulls and by a power 
stronger than the gulf 
breezes, or, if not 
stronger, at least more 
regular. 

The rescue of Cuba 
and the defeat of 
Spain have given the 
Cuban trade question 
a complexion of differ- 
ent hue. The influx 
of Americans into the 
island and the con- 
sequent stimulation 
given traffic generally, 
has also given birth 
to problems which can 
only be answered by 
enterprise and indus- 
try on the part of 
the ship masters and 
shi p owners. The de- 
mands of what is 
practically a new con- 
dition of things, will 
set the wheels of pro- 
gress in active motion, 

and American ingenuity and American products 
will pour, as never before, into the coast towns 



and interior planta- 
tions of the beautiful 
island. 

The Morgan Line 
Steamship Company 
has for over thirty 
years operated ships 
between New Orleans 
and Havana and other 
Cuban ports. The 
blue house flag with 
its white star is as 
familiar to the dwell- 
ers of Havana as are 
the golden lions of 
Castile, for it has 
— passed the grim por- 

tals of the harbor a 
thousand times, and 
has dipped to Morro 
so often that the hal- 
liards loosen almost of 
their own volition. 

Summer cyclones 
and winter northers 
have had their brief 
hour on gulf waters, 
but the red hulls of 
the gracefui Morgan 
Line ships have come 
and gone, and gone 
and come, until they 
are, by right, a part 
of the situation. They trafficked and traded 
before the Hispano- American war, served as 
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transports and guardships during its continu- 
ance, and now that days of peaceful occupation 
have succeeded the storms, have doffed their 



natural route be selected by shippers for re- 
shipment into the new area of commerce. 
Then, again, the same rail lines, affording as 
, they do a ready and rapid means 



of Cuba's coasts (now auxil- 
iary cruisers of United States navy), have been 
replaced by "EI Norte," "El Sud," "EI Rio" 
and "El Cid," the finest freighting ships afloat; 
and their smaller sisters have picked up the 
scattering threads of traffic, and are speeding out 
of the port of New Orleans, carrying wealth of 
feed stuffs, flour and machinery to dwellers of 
the new republic 

The natural position of New Orleans con- 
duces to a belief that it must secure the lion's 
share of Cuban trade. It is the terminus of 
19,000 miles of rail connections ramifying 
every portion of the United States, converging 
at the one single point. The product of every 
factory, mill and field is tributary to the city in 
question, and what more probable than that the 



because of the steady increase of American 
population. 

The route to Cuba, via New Orleans and 
ships of the Morgan Line, offers a delightful sea 
trip under most pleasant auspices. The ships 
have regular dates of sailing and are fitted to 
accommodate a limited number of passengers. 
They are well equipped and stocked with ev- 
erything that makes travel pleasant. South 
bound, the steamers stop en route and spend 
several hours at Key West, and tourists nave 
thus an opportunity of visiting one of the most 
unique points of interest on the continent. 
This Florida city is situated miles from the 
main peninsula on a coral key entirely sur- 
rounded by water. It is the first introduction 
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to the beauties of a purely tropical vegetation, 
and the graceful cocoanut palms, date palms 
and bananas afford food for speculation and in- 
terest. The bay is swept by refreshing gulf 
winds at all seasons of the year, and possesses 
more than ordinary interest as being the depot 
for recent naval operations against Cuban ports. 
The government is improving the old fort by 
the construction of a magnificent series of im- 
pregnable embankments mounted by rapid fire 
guns, and the observer is brought face to face 
with the intentions . 
of the government to 
make this location one 
of moment in all oper- 
ations against a pos- 
sible enemy. 

The trip to Havana, 
a pleasant journey of 
some ninety odd miles 
across the strait, is 
made at night, and 
the gleaming lights of 
the remarkable Cuban 
metropolis are the first 
objects which greet 
the eye of the observ- 
ant tourist before the 
sun illumines the hori- 
zon. Then follow the 

walls of Morro silhou- BUM BOATS AT OUAY - 

etted against the eastern dawn, and a wonder- 
fully tinted panorama unfolds as the ship steams 
slowly through the narrow neck which opens 
into the most lovely harbor of the world. 

From a tourist standpoint, the city of Havana 
affords never-ending interest. It is a dip into 
foreign customs, sights and surroundings. The 
harbor, the people, the city — everything is 
strange and inspiring. The houses are queer, 
the landscape beautiful, the vegetation luxuri- 
ant, rioting, as it were, in a land of plenty. 
The whole is a series of tinted views, a palette 



of color no matter where the eye falls, and the 
combination of color and form constitutes a 
charm that is equaled nowhere else save, possi- 
bly, in quaint New Orleans itself, and wonder- 
ful California. 

A visit to Havana and its historic environ- 
ments can be made with facility by means of 
the Southern Pacific or Morgan Line steamers 
from New Orleans, and an itinerary which in- 
cludes a sojourn in the Crescent City, a loop 
trip to Havana and return, and a continuation 
to California, is one 
that can be equaled 
nowhere else, 

A glimpse at the 
wharves of the South- 
ern Pacific at Algiers, 
across the river from 
New Orleans, and the 
facilities for freight 
and passenger traffic 
which will meet the 
eye, will convince the 
beholder that no pains 
are spared to make 
everything possible in 
either direction. The 
coming winter season 
will naturally witness 
thousands of persons 

HAVANA HARBOR. mak|ng the ^jj. t() 

Havana, and a word to the wise is all that is 
necessary. Persons intending making the trip 
direct from California can reach New Orleans 
by the Southern Pacific and effect every ar- 
rangement in advance. All that is necessary is 
to seek an agent of the company, secure a berth 
by wire, and the deed is consummated. 

The agent of the company resident in Havana 
will arrange for the comfort of tourists after 
reaching Cuba, and thus simplify matters to 
the satisfaction of everyone interested. 

//. M. Mayo. 



Sanitary Santa Monica. 



FROM the first settlement of Santa Monica 
its climate has been recognized as pos- 
sessing curative properties of marked 
value. Even before the town was laid out this 
strip of coast was sought by the Spanish in- 
habitants for the cure of malaria and the relief 
of the sequela? of malignant types of this dis- 
ease. An English titled gentleman is on record 
as having found his first relief from nervous 
and kidney troubles at the old adobe house near 
the Santa Monica canyon, then the only habita- 
tion on the mesa near the sea. These and sub- 
sequently enlarged experiences of the salubrity 
of Santa Monica have been neglected or (Over- 
shadowed by its great popularity as-a^pJeasure 
resort. This excursion and pleasure business 
affects only the blocks and beach at and near 
the North Beach bath-house and the Arcadia 
hotel. This business offers diversion and amuse- 
ment to health seekers which they can take or 
leave as their taste or needs decide. 

Let us examine three questions on the sanitary 
value of Santa Monica: 



ist. What is the climate and what are the 
conditions that have produced the wonderful 
cures and recoveries that we all know of in 
Santa Monica? 

2d. What conditions of ill health are not 
favorably affected in Santa Monica ? 

3d. What conditions of ill health are favor- 
ably affected in Santa Monica ? 

There are five clearly defined climates within 
the town limits of Santa Monica. Neither the 
general body of visitors know this, nor do the 
physicians, who send patients here for convales- 
cence or for help and recovery in disease, know 
it. Our Santa Monica people and physicians 
know that there are very marked climatic dif- 
ferences within the town. There are, however, 
conditions which apply to all of these merging 
climatic belts, which determine the general 
character of the climate. 

Santa Monica is on the Pacific Ocean. It is 
on that part of the coast of California between 
Point Conception and Coronado. It is in 
Southern California, which fact alone guarantees 
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its possession of a charming winter climate. 
In this district winter is a misnomer. The sea- 
son is really spring. It is the time of showers, 
sunshine and growth. The range of winter 
temperature is practically identical with that of 
San Diego and Santa Barbara. Apples grow 
by the side of bananas; the cocoanut palm 
flourishes beside the northern pine; tomato 
vines grow over housetops. There is no doubt 
of the even and mild winter climate. The vege- 
tation is a guarantor of the truth of the temper- 
ature record. All the advantages as a winter 
resort, so well known to be possessed by South- 
ern California resorts in general, are possessed 
by Santa Monica. We can say here and now 
that physicians in the East have never realized 
the remarkable range of this mild and healing 
Southern California climate. Every nook and 
corner of it has its own individuality, just as its 
flora has curious local limitations. From the 
fragrant spruce and pine of the Sierra Madre, 
over mesa, plain and seacoast to the combing 
surf of the Pacific, everyplace has an advantage 
and a special suitability, both for tree and man, 
all its own. 

It is during this winter season that the cli- 
mate belts of Santa Monica, while still well 
defined, are less striking than in summer. In 
our winter-spring the whole country is green. 
The roads are smooth and clean, so that riding, 
driving, golf, tennis, etc., are a delight. It is 
at this season, also, that the drives, picnics, 
etc, into the beautiful canyons of the near by 
Santa Monica mountains, are most pleasing. 
In these mountains there is another series of 
climates, a different flora, hot and mineral 
springs, and fish and game. 

In winter, as in summer, the smallest vari- 
ation of temperature is on the beach sands. 
But in winter the humidity of the air through- 
out the town varies but little. The air in win- 
ter is comparatively dry. The showers do not 



seem to affect the humidity, or no more than do 
showers in the desert. At this time the trade 
breeze ceases, and in general Santa Monica and 
the other climatic resorts of Southern California 
are most nearly alike. It is still differentiated 
from the interior climates by a minimum of 
temperature variation between night and day, 
due, doubtless, to the influence of the Pacific 
Ocean. In winter Santa Monica is a part of the 
celebrated climate common to all of Southern 
California. It is a climate with that rare and 
valuable combination of mildness and tonic so 
peculiarly favorable to the constitution of our 
race. It is never too cold and never too hot 
for safe outdoor exercise. It permits and en- 
courages a constant outdoor curative life. The 
warm days of the interior are always accompa- 
nied by a" phenomenal dryness of the air ? which 
modifies and reduces, if it does not entirely re- 
move, the indisposition to exercise, general to 
tropical climates. 

It is in summer that the climate of Santa 
Monica assumes its striking individuality and 
most accentuates the climatic differences within 
itself. The entire coast of Southern California 
enjoys an ideal, all-the-year-round climate. 
This climatic belt, with its differences, varies 
in width, having its maximum extent at and 
including the great city of Los Angeles. Santa 
Monica faces directly to the west on the Pa- 
cific, with the fertile central southern valleys 
open behind it. To the north extend the Santa 
Monica mountains, shutting it off from the 
deserts of the Mojave. The air in the interior 
is heated by the summer sun, and rises. This 
draws in the trade breeze to fill its place from 
the cooler ocean. At night the interior air 
cools most rapidly, and an almost imperceptible 
opposite air current is the result. It is from 
this reason that the summer night air in Santa 
Monica is found to be drier than the day air. 
All summer long and for eight or nine months 
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this trade breeze blows off the ocean every day. 
The only exception is in the spring, as the con- 
ditions establishing it occur, or in the late fall, 
as it ceases. No other Southern California 
coast resort has this influence to the same extent. 
It is undoubtedly due to this breeze that the 
superlative combina- 
tion *»vi^t« in ^anta 



It is in these winter calms that the cold air, 
caused by rapid heat radiation, flows down to 
the low places. Then light frosts occur along 
low levels. The mesas and higher slopes of 
Southern California are practically free from 
frost. Santa Monica also enjoys this exemption 
from black frost. 

Th* lime i« th<» mmt HpHrate nf th^ ritni* 



LILIES AND PALMS. 



ing and restful, and also tonic and sharply 
stimulant. It is, in fact, a phenomenal and 
ideal climate for residents of any part of the 
world. I have collected the data of the most 
noted climate resorts, and personally visited and 
resided in them. Nowhere and in no place have 
I ever found an all-the-year-round climate equal 
to Santa Monica. If they were even and mild, 
as in the West Indies, Honolulu or Ceylon, they 
were relaxing and finally debilitating. If tonic 
and stimulant, then the favorable season, as in 
the celebrated French and Italian Riviera, was 
short. If we take Florida we find a mild, relax- 
ing winter climate, occasionally interrupted by a 
wave of northern cold often quite severe. This 
is followed by a long, humid, debilitating sum- 
mer, not suited either to the Anglo-Saxon or 
Teutonic constitution or to the natives of tropical 
countries. This Santa Monica combination of 
soothing, curative and tonic air all in one is sui 
generis. 

Nothing in this world is perfect. Thus we 
are in fairness bound to admit that with all our 
sunshine, equability and tonic air, our climate 
is not perfect. In the green season called win- 
ter, we have our revivifying rains, brought in 
on the southerly winds. These southerly rain 
winds are the chilliest we have in Southern 
California. The clearing winds come from the 
northwest. They are always dry, bracing, and 
never really cold. The coldest weather in 
Southern California is when there is no wind. 



in Santa Monica. The only drawback to our 
summer climate is the occasional ocean fog that 
drifts in and is so welcome and cooling to the 
interior. As a rule, these fogs are confined to- 
the morning and late afternoon. When they 
do occur, the temperature is very even, ranging 
on the beach from 6i° to 68° during the twenty- 
four hours. Inside the Ocean Park office build- 
ing, on the sands next the sea, the temperature 
was carefully checked inside and outside the 
building during the only day this season which 
persisted in remaining foggy. Inside the build- 
ing, with the door open, away from the sea 
breeze, the temperature was 70 . Outside in 
the breeze the temperature was 66°. This was 
on September 19th. The fogs are diminished in 
moisture by the trees. Therefore, the further 
back from the sea the observation is made, the 
less is the humidity. The trees are largely 
eucalyptus, and the moisture they condense falls 
to the ground with a considerable mixture of 
the medicinal oil contained in the leaves. This 
oil is a well known antiseptic. 

The climatic belts of Santa Monica are very 
clearly marked. The North Beach bluff is from 
50 to 120 feet high, increasing toward the north. 
The temperature of this narrow strip in summer 
is from two to five degrees warmer than that at 
the top of the bluff. The difference is greatest 
in the afternoon. The cause of this is prob- 
ably the bluff acting as a wind-break, and the 
reflection of the sun heat from the bluff. The 
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conditions of this beach temperature were ob- 
tained years ago, when a number of cheap 
cottages were located there. A thermometer was 
kept in one of these located some distance south 
from the "99" steps. This difference of tem- 
perature is much less at the North Beach bath- 
house. The climate on this strip resembles 
very much that of Long Beach. 

This district on the bluff front has the fuil 
force of the trade breeze. The trees along the 
front are much wind-bent from the constant 
breeze in one direction. These trees, however, 
reduce the wind force to Ocean avenue cottages. 
The row of trees on the side of the street fur- 
thest from the bluff hardly show the sea-breeze- 
of-summer effect at all. This is the case on the 
Ocean Park ridge to the south. This ridge is 
from twenty-five hundred to three thousand 
feet from shore. Trees and plants do not show 
the trade breeze at that point. It has a similar 
but somewhat milder summer climate than the 
Ocean avenue bluff. The difference, however, 
is not sufficiently marked to separate these two 
climates. Fourth street, on the south or Ocean 
Park side, follows the ridge summit. Second 
street, on the north side, is so named because it 
is the second street from the bluff. The other 
numbered streets on the north side correctly 
represent their distance from the sea front. 
This part of the town is laid out on a plain and 



nearly exempt from the brisk, clearing winds. 

Another intermediate climate is that of the 
Arcadia Hotel bluff to the sand dunes. This 
bluff has a strong trade breeze in summer. A 
very distinct climatic belt is that behind the 
south side ridge. This is the district in town 
with the least sea influence. It has, as yet, no 
accommodations for strangers. It possesses a 
climate more on the order of those of Catalina, 
Santa Barbara and San Diego. It has not the 
brisk, tonic character of the beach and bluff cli- 
mates of Santa Monica. On the other hand, 
the mild and rather relaxing effect of this 
inter-hill section is especially suited to some 
constitutional conditions. 

When we speak of a mild and relaxing cli- 
mate in Southern California we speak relatively. 
We have no climate like that of Honolulu, the 
West Indies or Florida in spring and summer. 
There is no such thing in this section as a de- 
bilitating climate, neither have we a debili- 
tating season such as invades the Riviera of 
France in March with the African sirocco. At 
that time the invalid must leave southern 
France and without any accessible and safe 
climate resort in which to get through this 
dangerous month. 

In fact, the Southern California coast is the 
only place in the world with a mild tonic cli: 
mate the year round. Here there is no season 



AMONG THE FLOWERS. 



has no ridges. From Second street back the sea 
influence diminishes. This section constitutes 
a distinct climatic belt with more or less of the 
sea influence as desired. That part of the south 
side on Second, Lake and Third streets, behind 
the sand dunes and along by the Ocean Park 
postoffice, is from one to two thousand feet 
from the ocean. This section has slightly more 
breeze in summer than Second and Third streets 
on the north. In the showery season it is 



to fear or avoid, as is the case in all other cli- 
mate resorts in the northern hemisphere. 

The last of the distinct climate belts of Santa 
Monica is that of the beach and sand called 
Ocean Park, at the terminus of the electric rail- 
road. This sand section is about one thousand 
feet broad, extending from the surf line to the 
railroad. It is pure sand, made accessible by 
board walks and drives. There is no dirt or dust, 
and the constant tonic trade breeze produces 
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an ocean climate on land. Probably no other 
place exists where the climate effects of a sea 
voyage can be so nearly attained on land as 
at Ocean Park. The soothing and tonic effects 
of this beach, in nervous troubles, have been 
variously attributed to the spray from the surf 
permeating the air with various sea-water in- 
gredients such as iodine, or to the air from the 
healing oil of a distant sea-oil fountain, or to 
the combination of sand, sun and sea air and 
absence of dust and plant pollen, or to the soft 
drinking water. Whatever the reason, the 
beneficial effects are well known in all nervous 
complaints, digestive troubles and even in 
asthma. 

In Europe, and especially on the celebrated 
Riviera, every shading of climate is studied 
with a view to its effect upon the human con- 
stitution. One class of invalids is sent to 
Mentone, another to Cannes, etc We should 
do more of this in America. 

Advanced or pronounced cases of consumption 
should not be sent to Santa Monica. The types 
of climate for these are the dry, warm foothills, 
interior valleys, and especially the high Sierra 
resorts. This is the only constitutional condi- 
tion to which Santa Monica is,' as a rule, un- 
suited. 

Malarial and tropical diseases, and the gen- 
erally resulting derangements of the liver, 



spleen, kidneys and skin, nervous disorders, 
especially those due to worry, overwork and 
too constant strain and nerve pressure, and loco- 
motor ataxia are very favorably influenced here. 

Santa Monica is a particularly good place for 
child-bearing. Diseases of women, and par- 
ticularly those due to the high tension and un- 
natural conditions forced so largely upon Amer- 
ican girls and women, are here benefited in a 
marked way. 

Striking recoveries from rheumatism occur 
here, and equally striking cures or relief have 
come to asthmatics. In asthma, the same fan- 
tastic uncertainties exist in Santa Monica as 
elsewhere. Some asthmatics cannot do well 
here; some obtain entire relief, and some are 
benefited in only parts of the town. For in- 
stance, one boy has asthma as soon as he leaves 
the sand beach at Ocean Park. 

Convalescents from surgical operations and 
generally from severe draughts on the constitu- 
tion recover the normal tone with rapidity in 
Santa Monica. It is, however, in nervous break- 
down and the tedious sequelae of nervous 
troubles that the Santa Monica climate produces 
the promptest and most favorable results. The 
overworked American financier and business 
man and the overwrought American woman 
can here find the surest relief and life renewal 
of any world resort. Abbott Kinney. 



Railway Notes. 



An indicator of the growth of business over 
the lines of the Southern Pacific Company may 
be seen in the fact that, notwithstanding the 
lar^e additions to the motive power and car 
equipment made during the past year, orders 
have recently been placed for 22 Mogul locomo- 
tives, 500 stock cars and 1000 box cars. It is 
understood that orders for passenger equipment, 
including a number of dining cars, are under 
consideration. 

The yards of the Southern Pacific at Colton, 
Cal., are being enlarged by the addition of sev- 
eral new side tracks and the lengthening of old 
ones. Colton is a junction point of considerable 
importance, and the heavy movement of freight 
via Sunset Route necessitates additional facili- 
ties in order to prevent blockades. 

Twenty-five-ton coal pockets are to be con- 
structed for the Southern Pacific at Terrace, 
Utah. These will admit of prompt service of 
locomotives and quick dispatch of trains. A 
conveyor for charging the pockets will be part 
of the equipment. 

Similar provision for rapid coaling is to be 
made at all coaling stations on the system if the 
anticipated saving in time is realized from this 
plant. 

'A brick machine shop, 120 x 170 feet, is under 
construction for the Southern Pacific Company 
at Portland, Or. This is the first building in 
what will ultimately be an extensive fireproof 
plant, displacing the present temporary struc- 
tures. 



The Maricopa and Phoenix and Salt River 
Valley railroad has arranged special train ser- 
vice to connect at Maricopa with eastbound and 
westbound Sunset Limited. Westbound pas- 
sengers destined to Phoenix and eastbound pas- 
sengers from Phoenix will, therefore, have no 
lay-over at Maricopa from and to Sunset 
Limited. 

Among the private car parties arriving in 
California last month was Mr. Roswell Eldridge 
and family, of New York, in private car, " Olym- 
piad The trip was made via New Orleans and 
Sunset Route, with Santa Barbara the first des- 
tination. 

Rates for side ride tickets to Yosemite valley, 
in connection with Pacific Coast nine months' 
round trip tickets, have been tendered by the 
Southern Pacific Company to their principal 
connections. The round trip rate from Berenda, 
via Raymond, to Yosemite and return, including 
rail and stage only, is $34.10; including hotel 
expenses en route and in the valley — for a four- 
day trip, $48.60; for a five-day trip, $52.60; 
for a six-day trip, $55.10; for a seven-day trip, 
$58.10. All tickets via Raymond route allow 
for visit to Mariposa big trees at no additional 
cost 

Tickets, including hotel expenses, on six and 
seven-day trips, give option of one day at Wa- 
wona or Glacier Point, if desired, instead of 
entire time in the valley. 

The rate for side ride tickets from Oakdale 
to Yosemite and return, via the Big Oak Flat 
route, is $25. 
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Gold Mining in Southern Oregon. 



WHILE, in Western Oregon, gold has been 
found in profitable measure all the way 
from the California line to the Santiam 
river, mining has so far attained its greatest de- 
velopment in Josephine, Jackson and Douglas 
counties. From these three counties the gold 
output for the year 1899 is computed at about 
$2,400,000. 

Yet the industry may be said to be only in its 
first stage. There has been a scratching of the 
surface in spots, but the deep work is, so far, 
comparatively limited, and far less than would 
be justified by legitimate exploitation of the 
leads which have been uncovered. 

For this tardy development, some explana- 
tion is found in the early history of the section. 
Many millions in gold were taken from South- 
ern Oregon in the fifties ; but the adventurer of 
those pioneer days sought only quick returns 
with no expenditure. To him mining was 
neither art nor science, and grim necessity kept 
him moving strictly along the lines of least re- 
sistance. His labors were confined to creek 
beds, low bars and such free milling ledges as 
were found easy of access. He was no stayer, 
and was easily stampeded away by the later 
discoveries on the Frazer river, in British Co- 
lumbia, and the Salmon river, in Idaho. The 
abandoned claims were then raked clean with the 
Chinese fine-tooth comb ; gold mining relapsed, 
and the industry long remained as dormant as 
though the pioneer had left it untouched. 

Unfortunately, also, in the upheaval and ero- 
sion of the great mountains of Southern Oregon, 
pockets and chimneys were detached from the 
main bodies of ore. These coming in the 
path of the carpet-bag prospector, were essayed 
with great gusto, and served to attract only a 
more worthless class of gamblers, who, lacking 



the experience and grit of the true miner, and 
failing to find a nugget under every wayside 
bush, cursed the country and passed on. This 
unmerited fame led practical investbrs to list 
Oregon claims among the extra hazardous ven- 
tures. 

Moreover, the public has been loath to be- 
lieve that valuable mines could exist in a region 
so accessible, so fertile, so climate-favored, as is 
this same Southern Oregon. 

But for these very reasons does Southern Ore- 
gon today offer a most inviting field to either 
prospector or investor. Enough has been ac- 
complished to dissipate past error and misconcep- 
tion, and the present returns are quite ample to 
indicate the direction and value of the mining 
industry when prosecuted under correct methods. 

And here exists, if anywhere, the poor man's 
chance. Given experience and perseverance, his 
capital need not be extensive, and he can pretty 
nearly step off the Shasta train and go to work. 
Good water and fuel is in plenty, fish and game 
for the taking ; heat will not enervate, cold be- 
numb or snow impede. Flour and bacon, health, 
plenty and civilization are not left behind. 

For several years placer mining, in Josephine 
and Jackson counties, has been prosecuted with 
vigor and capital, yielding rich returns, but it is 
only of recent date that quartz has received much 
meed of attention, and that there has been more 
than a desultory overturning of the surface. 
Since tunnels and shafts have been pierced to 
the granite and slate, the results have surprised 
the talent, and now quartz developments have 
assumed such magnitude in several widely sep- 
arated districts, from Bohemia to the Siskiyous, 
as to attract the pronounced interest of invest- 
ors from all sections of the country. 

/. B. Kirkland. 
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Port Costa. 



California's Grain depot. 



ON THE rich plains of the great central 
valley of California, reaching from Red 
Bluff on the north to Tehachapi on the 
south, a distance of over 400 miles, an average 
of 34,000,000 centals of cereals are annually pro- 
duced. 

The value of wheat exported through the 
Golden Gale amounts to over nine million dol- 
lars every year, and the product of the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento valleys (practically 
one) reaches tide-water at Port Costa on the 
swift rolling caravans of the Southern Pacific 
Company, or on the great river rafts and " stern- 
wheelers " that ply the many-armed San Joa- 
quin and Sacramento rivers several hundred miles 
from their mouth. 



Hundreds of farmers have these practically 
free highways for their products, bisecting their 
acres, and with them, instead of " from rail to 
ship," it is "from harvester to ship's tackle." 

In the Dakotas or Minnesota, a wheat grow- 
ing area corresponding to California's central 
valley, would be marked by small towns, the 
central feature of each a tall granary or elevator. 
Here in California there are different methods 
of storage and transportation, as there are dif- 
ferent methods of cultivation. The wheat 
fields at harvest time are dotted with brown 
pyramids of jute sacks, in which the grain is 
placed on the harvester for shipment ; and until 
October 1st, and sometimes later, California's 
blue sky and the limits of his landed estate is 



PACIFIC COAST WAREHOUSE, PORT COSTA. 
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all the storehouse the California farmer requires, 
except among the more prudent ones, an occa- 
sional tarpaulin is seen. 

In the railway yards, instead of the elevator, 
lone, low sheds serve for the shelter of the 
sacked grain. Upwards of 30,000,000 sacks, in 
which all of the cereal products of California 
are transported, are used each year by the farm- 
ers of the state. 

Hence, at Port Costa, in place of the towering 
elevators familiar at the great grain centers of 
the Middle West, low warehouses of immense 
length line the piers, and few strangers, in pass- 
ing, are aware that this is California's chief 
grain export depot, and the relation it bears to 
her agricultural interests. 

At this point, ocean, river and rail carriers 
meet on the most advantageous terms. 

Here is the market for nearly the entire cereal 
product of the Coast, and in addition to the 



millions of bushels reaching Port Costa by 
rail and river boats, coasting vessels from nortn 
and south discharge their cargoes to help fill 
the capacious holds of the white-winged, ocean- 
going ships that carry it to far-away China 
and Japan and around the Horn to Europe. 

Port Costa is centrally located on the southern 
shores of the Carquinez straits, connecting San 
Pablo and Suisun bays (local names for an arm 
of San Francisco bay). The warehouses are 
those of the Nevada Warehouse and Dock Com- 
pany, Port Costa Warehouse and Dock Com- 
pany, Grangers' Warehouse and Pacific Coast 
Warehouse Company. These have an aggre- 
gate storage capacity of 350,000 tons or 7,000,- 
000 centals. When these wonderful storehouses 
are filled, they represent a value of nearly $10,- 

OOOjOOO. 

Each warehouse is equipped with a grader, 
through which the grain is passed, thoroughly 



. t 
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cleansing it from all foreign matter and ensuring 
its quality as No. i. 

The large graders have a capacity of 2000 
sacks per hour. Other modern appliances and 
conveniences are in use, so that the cost of hand- 
ling is at a minimum. 

Thirty deep water vessels can lie at the docks 
at Port Costa, and it would be possible to load 
these thirty ships at one time. On one occa- 
sion a gang of stevedores put 23,000 sacks into a 
vessel in nine hours. 

The Nevada Docks have elevated tracks, on 
which cars can be run and their contents trans- 
ferred to the ship without hoisting. 

Two hundred and ninety-six cars of grain 
have been unloaded here in a day. These cars, 
in a single train, would extend over two miles 
of track. 

Besides the grain interests of Port Costa, 
there are many important manufacturing enter- 
prises here, and the deep-water channel and ex- 
cellent railway facilities are a standing invitation 
to others. There are two large coal bunkers 
here, one with a capacity of 20,000 tons. Its 
length is 1000 feet, affording accommodations 
for three steamers at one time. With the im- 
proved hoisting devices in use, a jooo-ton 
cargo is taken from a vessel's hold in three 
days. 

From the car window but little of Port Costa 
is seen beyond its commercial and manufactur 4 
ing activities. The hills at this point approach 
the water's edge closely, and seem almost pre- 
cipitous, but smiling valleys lie between, dim- 
pled with thrifty orchards and farms, and the 



deep ravines display a wealth of ferns and fra- 
grant wild flowers. 

The landscape, though bold, has a rounded 
contour, and the combination of grand hills, the 
bluffs along the straits, and the picturesque bits 
on the further shore, which marks the roadway 
between Port Costa and Martinez, is said to 
rival in natural beauty any six miles of the 
famous eighteen-mile drive of Monterey. 

One other feature of Port Costa deserves 
mention in passing, and that is the greatest car 
ferry in the world, which plies between Port 
Costa and Benicia, transporting entire trains 
of Southern Pacific Company, incoming or out- 
going, via Sacramento and Ogden or Shasta 
Route. The steamer "Solano" is equipped 
with four tracks, and has capacity for receiving 
forty-eight freight cars and two engines. So 
steady is this ponderous float, that passengers 
who are unfamiliar with the system frequently 
cross the bay without being aware of it, or, 
sometimes becoming impatient at the seeming 
delay, step out to inquire what station they have 
arrived at, only to find that they are swiftly 
moving on their journey, car and all. 

When next you pass Port Costa, with its 
grimy railway yards, tall chimneys and length- 
ening warehouses, may you catch a glimpse of 
its more agreeable* side, or at least give a mo- 
ment's reflection to the significance of its situa- 
tion in relation to the growing commerce of the 
Pacific 

L. N. Buttner, 

Agent Southern Pacific Company, 

Port Costa. 
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A Trip up Popocatapetl and Down Again. 



THE start for Popocatapetl is made from 
Amecameca, thirty-six miles southeast of 
Mexico City, on the Morelos branch of 
the Ferrocarril lnteroceanico. It is an antique 
little city of 10,600 people, founded away back 
in the year 647 by the Chichi mecs. Just west 
of the station is the Sacro Monte (Sacred Moun- 
tain), to which Indians by thousands make 
their pilgrimages from hundreds of miles— on 
the train, if they have the price, and if too poor 
to pay third-class car fare, hundreds of miles 
on foot. It is one of the especially holy places, 
and where the Passion Play is performed with 
barbaric enthusiasm. Sacro Monte itself is a 
little freak of nature, looking as though it were 
poked up through the fertile plain from be- 
neath. 

What a gay cavalcade we made— ten men, 
nine women, guides, ponies, pack mules, etc. 



How the ladies chattered ! Occasionally a man 
would drop to the rear of the procession to 
drink in the glorious view as seen through a 
flask. The pack mules brayed in their inimi- 
table way, and ali was merry as the proverbial 
marriage bell. Soon the rippling laughter ceased 
to ripple. One lady sourly remarked that it 
wasn't at all like the Sunset Limited. If 
there is anything harder than a Mexican tree 
saddle on a pony with jointless legs and tilt- 
hammer trot, I don't want to ride it. I was 
mounted on a little white mule (he would have 
been white had he had a Turkish bath), and 
my feet barely cleared the ground. 1 never 
could catch his rhythm, and was always coming 
down as he was coming up. He struck me 
from beneath like a steam hammer, about one 
hundred and eighty thumps per minute, for five 
hours and a half. 



A SCENE IN AMECAMECA. 



Tlbbittn. Photo. 
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We stopped many times " to rest the horses " 
and the ladies to change mounts. One old lady 
(of sixty-five summers) changed from one pony 
to another until she had triecf nearly everything 
in the procession, howling just a little louder 
at each change. A wild Indian lass with scant 
raiment, astride a frisky wild pony, is a pretty 
sight, but an elderly civilized lady, with volum- 
inous skirts, riding in the same fashion, com- 
plaining of their " limbs'* (meaning the lumbar 
regions), out-squalling the parrots, is not an in- 
spiring sight. My little white mule was the butt 
of many jokes at the start, but the muchacho told 
me he had been up the mountain muchos vezes, 
and before lone it was remarked that the little 
white mule had more sense than all the ponies 
put together. 

While the plains of Amecameca are above the 
lower strata of clouds, above us were blue- 
black storm clouds completely hiding the peaks, 
and, as we climbed up into the blackness, I 
kept glancing over my left shoulder to look at 
the plains below, to see the effect of going into 
the clouds. By the way, clouds are quite an 
obstruction on the lnter-oceanic railway. The 
passenger generally pops into them and out of 
them as into and out of a tunnel, without get- 
ting the gauzy effect as seen in slower locomo- 
tion. It was pretty to watch the thin gray 
mist, like a breath of frost blown on the picture 
beneath until it was all lost from view. Every 
time I looked back, my little mule playfully 
ducked under or into a Christmas tree— for we 
were then in the pines — trying to scratch my 
head off just for fun, or, letting one foot slip at 
the edge of a precipice just to see if he could make 
me sufficiently nervous to get off and walk. 
It was a wet old cloud, and we got soaked and 
nearly frozen by the time we reached TIamacas. 

TIamacas consists of a few sheds at the upper 
edge of the timber, in which they refine the 
sulphur brought down from the crater. 1 had 
supposed that after living over a year and a half 
at the altitude of Mexico City, 7500 feet, the 
additional elevation would not be noticeable, 
but on reaching TIamacas, I was deathly sick 
for awhile— like seasickness, and my ears 
roared like an overdose of quinine. We were 
all ready to start at 3 A.M. The parts of our 
respective bodies which had come in contact 
with the saddles the previous day, were by this 
time as sore as boils, and as each lady mounted 
she emitted a scream like a "wildcat " whistle 
on a tugboat. 

The strip from where vegetation leaves off, 
up to the snow line, from Mexico City looks 
like a very narrow tan-colored band, but on 
the ground it is an awful climb. It is made 
on horseback by zigzagging, the horses being 
able to take but eight or ten steps, then rest, 
then another hitch, and so on, the altitude of 
the snow line being their limit, for the air is 
almost no air at all. When my little mule 
would fill his lungs, he would blow himself up 
like a toad, and when he exhausted, there didn't 
seem to be much left but a pair of ears. The 
sight of the stars at that altitude was magnifi- 
cent, for there seemed to be absolutely no at- 
mosphere between. They did not seem to 
twinkle, but looked like small suns. We felt 
as though we were paying them a visit, and 
that they ought to be sociable. 



We dismounted, or, rather, fell off our noble 
steeds, at the snow line, and our guides tied up 
our feet with small pieces of carpet, and up the 
snow we climbed. As day began to dawn, we 
were on the north side of Popocatapetl, high 
above the ridge connecting Popo with Ixtacci- 
huatl,so our view on the east was unobstructed, 
also on the west ; Ixtaccihuatl shut off some of 
the view to the north, and Popo was very much 
an obstruction looking south. There were just 
a few little strips of clouds in the east, adding 
to the beauty; to the west and thousands of 
feet below us was a sea of clouds. The alti- 
tude of Popocatapetl is very much disputed. 
The figure generally given is 17*78} feet, but 
many think it fully a thousand feet higher, ac- 
cording to more recent measurements. At all 
events, it is high enough. 

But to return to that sunrise. The opium 
dreams of Coleridge were more than realized. 
The " view " took in a sweep of over two hun- 
dred miles radius. The air so perfectly clear 
— in fact, as clear as though there were no atmos- 
phere at all —and such a country to look down 
upon! Mount Malinche. Ixtaccihuatl, Ajusco, 
Oofre de Perote, Orizaba, (Mountain of the 
Star), mountains and mountains, valleys and 
valleys, plains and plateaus. 1 was out of 
breath, and resting on the ice watched the com- 
ing day with breathless wonder. While suffi- 
cient light rendered all in sharp outline, the 
refracted rays threw, like a colored screen, first, 
the beautiful violet light, over the world be- 
low ; then indigo, dark, but as sharp and dis- 
tinct as a lump of indigo held in your hand — 
the whole landscape was chiseled from a lump 
of indigo, changing into softest sapphires, wild, 
weird, enchanting ; then the greens — not muddy 
greens, but the purest greens of prismatic light, 
living, vivid ; the tips of the peaks are glowing 
yellow, which quickly descends, and the whole 
picture is painted in pure gold ; here comes the 
rich orange, then the ruby red— a flame of fire, 
a crimson sky, a scarlet world— then all 
merged into clear white light, as the sun peeps 
up from the Gulf of Mexico, over two hundred 
miles away. 

On the west, thousands of feet below, the 
light is reaching over the ranges and tinging the 
sea of clouds, and a broad band of rainbow light, 
a hundred miles distant, is flying this way over 
the sea of clouds, clouds dark for miles in the 
long shadows ; the ocean waves made of eider- 
down could -not look so soft, brighter and 
brighter, till the whole cloud ocean shimmers 
like a dazzling bed of opals, a fantasia, a whirl- 
wind of flashing gleams and glories, yet so deli- 
cate, exquisite, narmonious. 

I will be honest and confess I did not go 
quite to the top. Professor Nivin and his guide 
were ahead, and I was at the head of the rest of 
the procession, but when within a few hundred 
feet of the top, my heart went worse than a 
Waterbury watch. 1 looked up, almost straight, 
at the additional few hundred feet, then 1 looked 
down at a slide of ice and snow five thousand 
feet below, and at an angle of forty-five degrees 
or steeper, watching some dislodged ice taking 
a skate, and could not help wondering what a 
fellow would look like if he took a tumble. I 
might have possibly made the rest of the climb, 
but that last few hundred feet has been the 
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death of many, and 1 said to myself, " Hoover, 
you ought to know when you've {jot enough, 
and I guess you've reached your limit." 

I wanted to go down on the mat or petate — 
you know it is a fine toboggan slide, finest on 
earth — but my guide claimed the ice was too 
hard so early in the day, and made motions that 
indicated we would revolve like a "nigger 
chaser." That was a disappointment, for 1 
wanted to have the fun of sliding down Popo- 
catapetl. I was in a poor position to argue the 
matter, and had to submit to the guide, though 
I still half believe it was more on account of 
his desire to save the wear and tear on his pe- 
tate than his fear ; but it did look like a fearful 
slide, and had anything happened to his iron- 
pointed staff, we might have had a runaway, 
and you would have been spared reading this, 
account of the trip. 

Slowly we came down in the steps, broken in 
the ice crust, which the guides made for us 
going up. It was amusing to meet others of 
the party strangling up, though a good portion 
of them had given it up near the bottom of the 
snow line. A few ladies really did go to the top, 
but as 1 met them on my way down, I can tell 
you how they did it. They simply paid their 
guides to drag them up— vain glory ! ► 

I must say a word about those guides, m 
They work in the sulphur which they bring > 
down from the crater, and go up and down the > 
mountain as trippingly as a billygoat on an 6 
Irishman's shanty, and for twenty pesos will a 
simply pick you up and carry you to the top. • 
My guide seemed all bosom and lungs, below o 
which there didn't seem to be anything but a o 
pair of legs which were as hard as bone. 

Old Popo was smoking in great shape, so we 5 
saw a real live volcano. Of course, the smoke g 
was white vapor, and while there was an im- r* 
mense volume of it and it was very visible from 2 
that neighborhood, the vapors could not be seen J 
from the plains below. My traveling companion « 
and myself were anxious to catch the afternoon 2 
train from Amecameca back to Mexico City, 3 
and asked our guides if they could get us to ^ 
Amecameca in time. Of course, it was utterly w 
impossible, but after we offered them each an 
extra peso, they reversed their decision and said 
it might possibly be possible. They each took 
a load of forty to fifty pounds on their backs, 
and gave me the laugh when 1 asked about 
their horses, pointing to their half naked legs. 
Well, those fellows set us a lively pace all the 
way down the mountain, and, from the time 
we reached the foothills until we reached Ame- 
cameca, a nine-mile stretch, they kept our gal- 
lant steeds trotting and galloping all the way. 
Those guides, with their swinging cow-trot, 
seemed to just skim over the ground, and were 
apparently as fresh as ever at the finish— ten 
minutes before train time. 

That last ride was awful. My knees were 
so weak I could not stand, and, for obvious 
reasons, I could not sit down. * 

The trip is worth the labor and hardships— a 
as far as the snow line; and to sturdy young 
people 1 would say, take it by all means. After 
you reach the snow line, go just as much higher 
as you feel like— further than this, the depo- 
nent saith not. E. A. Hoover. 
October 30, 1899. 
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California climate is " good medi- 
GOOD cine." The subject is not an ex- 

MEDICINE hausted or threadbare one, but, on 
the contrary, is of more interest 
today than ever before. A climate that, in the 
face of misrepresentation on the part of over- 
zealous beneficiaries and physicians, can still 
retain its world-wide fame, is certainly "good 
medicine," and, unlike most other remedies* it 
is good for constant use for an indefinite period, 
and is most agreeable to those in health. 

Thousands seek to benefit by California's 
climate, and find oniy disappointment, some- 
times because their affliction is not of a nature 
to be directly affected by climatic conditions, 
and more often because they find it impossible 
to grasp the fact that the climate of almost 
every township in California is different, and 
therefore fail to locate themselves correctly. 

The homely proverb, "What is one man's 
meat is another man's poison," is still true, and 
is as applicable to climate as to nourishment. 
Conditions suited to the individual constitution, 
as well as the ailment, must be sought, not as 
the cure, but ensuring, in a way, the freest ac- 
tion and fullest benefit from such other remedial 
measures as may be taken. 

A good authority says: "The essence of 
change of climate is undoubtedly in a change 
of the air we breathe, the amount and intensity 
of the heat and light to which we are exposed, 
and the soil upon which we move. Pure and 
dry air and the increased electric influences of 
suniight are potent factors toward cure." An- 
other: "The key to the magic results of Cali- 
fornia's climate for the invalid is that it allows 
them to be out of doors nine days out of ten, 
safely taking advantage of the glorious sun- 
shine." 

The fact is, that the climate and environ- 
ment of the patient should be studied just as 
carefully by the physician as materia medica 
or physiology, but unfortunately there are some 
who have only theoretical knowledge of the 
subject, and do not possess a practical acquaint- 
ance with the conditions prevailing in the 
localities to which they direct their patients. 



Climate, with an observance of proper habits 
of diet, exercise, etc., zvill cure, has cured, thou- 
sands. It! has helped many hundred thousands 
to a longer lease ot life and a fuller enjoyment of 
it than would have been otherwise possible. 
And California has the climate in perfection. 
Topography, altitude, soils, proximity to ocean, 
river or forest, direction and force of air cur- 
rents (governed by mountain ranges), all these 
modify the one great essential and common ele- 
ment—sunshine. 

California, the land of sunshine, is no mere 
fanciful figure of speech. It is a truthful desig- 
nation of a characteristic of the greatest com- 
monwealth in the Union, and perhaps the 
only one which will apply without qualification 
to the state as a whole. 

It is obvious that those who seek the benefit 
of California's climate and persist in huddling 
themselves in cities in cheerless, chilly rooms 
will be disappointed. It is equally obvious that 
those who will seek country homes in pleasant 
localities suited to their condition will make 
the fairest test of California's advantages for 
the sick. 

California welcomes the sick, but not fa- 
in discriminate and miscellaneous association 
with those in health — no more than you 
would welcome the smallpox patient in your 
community. The consumptive who comes to 
California in search of relief, and locates in 
centers of population, disregarding the sim- 
plest sanitary laws, is committing a crime 
against society that should weigh heavily on 
his conscience, and is, at the same time, remov- 
ing any possibility of beneficial results to him- 
self—interested physicians to the contrary, 
notwithstanding. 

The invalid who is in earnest in his desire 
for health, who is willing to forego, for a time, 
his customary social pleasures, and endure (if 
necessary) a comparative isolation, can find 
among the hills and valleys of California 
charming and restful homes among conditions 
suited to his ailment. 

It is not alone the patient afflicted with dis- 
ease of the respiratory organs who finds bene- 
fit in California. There are more than two 
hundred hot mineral springs in the state, with 
varying constituents. There are sunny beaches 
and beautiful fruit groves, mountain meadows 
and sandy plains; there are regions of eternal 
snow and regions of eternal, scorching heat; 
and the search for conditions suited not only 
to his ailment but to his own constitution is 
sure to be rewarded here. 

It is as vain, however, for invalids to expect 
miracles in California as in Illinois or New 
York or Massachusetts. Those who have neg- 
lected or been unaware of their true condition 
until disease has exhausted the constitution or 
ravaged some vital organ should remain at 
home. If you have heeded the first warnings 
of Nature, come to California, and, with the 
care of a reputable physician, a judicious and 
nutritive dietary and constant outdoor life, you 
may yet be well. If you have trifled with dis- 
ease and many remedies, and think of California 
as a last resort, you are pinning your faith to a 
reed. Climate is an aid to health, not a specific 
for all ills — but California climate is "heap 
good medicine." 
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The printed page in January runs to remarks 
about the New Year, just as when a funnel- 
shaped, black cloud, with a beautiful burnt 
sienna binding, comes up out of the sou' west, 
all the inhabitants of the prairie take to the 
cyclone cellar. December is the month for ret- 
rospection, January for prospection. The earth 
spins so busily now, there is no month for in- 
trospection. We are too feverish— the many 
of us — to seek for the cause of the falling of the 
apple ; too actively engaged in getting it into 
our sack. From no tower of darkness need be 
flung a word of warning to us because of too 
great eagerness upon these topics ; whether the 
new year finds us more charitable, broader 
minded, less selfish, than the oid; whether we 
fear the future less than self, or smile more than 
we frown ; whether we do good with our right 
hand and discount it with the covered evil of 
the left ; whether our selfishness makes us to 
fear power more than the right; whether our 
independence is marred by show-window wants ; 
whether our honesty is a by- word for cynics be- 
cause of its corrosion by ambition — it is after 
a more material tomorrow that we stare. Pes- 
simistic on the tide of prosperity? Oh, no; 
the field glass is usually trained on ereen fields 
and running brooks; but tomorrow nas a wide 
horizon, and in a sweeping view is caught both 
sunshine and shadow. 

Bright enough is the prospect on the material 
upper crust. Nineteen hundred is to be the 
greatest year of the century— the nineteenth 
century, an it please you — in the history of 
California. The Occident and Orient are blend- 
ing ; the throb of London's commercial life is 
responded to in New York, today ; so will Hong 
Kong, Port Arthur and Manila pulsate with San 
Francisco, tomorrow. The struggle between 
civilization and savagery is almost over. His- 
tory is abroad with seven-leagued boots and 
trans-oceanic cables. With every habitable cor- 
ner of the globe veneered with civilization, the 
supremacy to be determined is that of sections. 
Up rises the old question, What constitutes a 
state ? and the section that returns the best an- 
swer will be the chosen of tomorrow, not far 
* away. A girdle of less than forty minutes is to 
be about the earth ; and few county seats so far 
away from their antipodes as was Rome from 
Pontus. Of this new world, made of the New 
World and the Old, shrunken so geographically 
and enlarged so in every other way, what is to 
be the Mecca— what city the seat of govern- 
ment, in things social, commercial, political, 
scientific, artistic ? 

The Pacific Coast is at the sunset — and at 
the sunrise. It is the lawn and garden of the 
habitat of man ; and the worldly-wise, picking 
strawberries in midwinter at what he believes 
to be the back door of the universe, lifts his 
eyes in surprise to perennial rose hedges and a 
front-step view of the world. 

There is a city out here that knows not yet 
which way it faces; across the finest harbor of 



the Pacific to a horizon begrimed with the 
smoke of the East, or westward beyond the 
giant ocean, where the blanket of fivt thousand 
years of precedent is being heaved in agitated 
billows by the tremendous force of awakened 
Progress. From its beginning the result of the 
most dramatic movement in the history of the 
Americas, it has grown unconventionally, way- 
wardly in some ways, and sits carelessly upon 
its peninsula, supremely heedless of the rest 
of the world, because supremely confident; ar- 
tistic on this hilltop and grotesque in the neigh- 
boring hollow; sixteen-storied, clean, stately, 
commanding on the corner ; and not far away, 
rickety, tottering, unkempt, with many a thick 
coating of paint to hide its ugliness. It is in 
the process of metamorphosis ; it is awake and 
hardly knows It ; the finest park in the world 
is to reach an arm down into the heart of the 
city; the hilltops are to be adorned with new 
schoolhouses, beacon lights; a new sewerage 
system — all at once the idea comes home to 
the city that it has entered upon a new era. 
The city of the world? Let us see. A posi- 
tion, commanding: a climate, bracing, neither 
too cold nor too hot; an immediately tribu- 
tary country, unequaled in the diversity and 
richness of its products, the wealth of its 
scenery or the geniality of its climate; was 
it altogether a dream, this idea of building 
the greatest university of them all in Berkeley 
suburb ? May there not be a city to match it ? 

It is to-be regretted that there is no month "for 
introspection ; it is to be hoped that San Fran- 
cisco will not rest in the belief that its park 
panhandle, any more than a moated gate, makes 
a city. A century — maybe two — hence, there 
may be one great world city, a self-illumined 
prism that will beam upon mankind all of the pri- 
mary rays of civilization. It is the era of cen- 
tralization ; even Honor and Commerce will reach 
a better understanding and a friendship. May- 
be the destiny seen is but part of a mirage; 
but it nearly enough approaches to reality to 
warrant San Francisco in taking a few long 
strides forward. Think what it is for a city 
to hitch its wagon to such a star. 

While the ranks of the uneasy thousands in 
the East are facing west and keeping time impa- 
tiently, here in California more than an occa- 
sional one carries a far-away look focused to see 
Paris. " How am 1 to get to Paris next year, 
and what will it cost ?" is a question that is as 
yet unanswerable. SUNSET will tell you all 
that may be readily said upon the subject, in 
due time; the expense of going, and how and 
when to go ; 1 suppose you know why you are 
going. 

John Muir will contribute to the Atlantic, 
during the next few months, a series of articles 
upon the Yosemite valley. Those who are in- 
terested in the greatest playground of the nation 
should read them for the delight of additional 
information ; those who are not, should read for 
the better reason to remove ignorance that they 
may classify as unpardonable at some later 
time, but which, in all charity, we will now 
mildly consider as a natural though lamentable 
attribute of all cave-dwellers. 

The Surveyor. 
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" 1 suppose you want a piece of pie," said the young 
housekeeper. 

" No. lady, 1 don't," replied the tramp ; " but I'd be t'ank- 
ful fur a ole suit o' black clo'es. If yer got 'em. De poor 
feller wot yer gev a piece a pie ter yestid'y wuz a brudder of 
mine." — Catholic Standard and Times. 

A Courteous Inquiry — A would-be traveler reached 
the Third street depot of the Southern Pacific in an Inebri- 
ated condition, and asked for "a first-class ticket, please." 

"Where do you want to go?" said the ticket clerk, 
somewhat pointedly. 

There was a pause, while the Inebriated one muggily re- 
flected, and then he blandly and politely asked : 

" What trains have you? " — San Francisco Wave. 

" Johnny, did you take your cough medicine regularly In 
school, as 1 told you ? " 

" No'm, Johnny Budds liked it, an' he gimme an apple fer 
It."— Judge. 

Little Willie — Say, pa, was the earth created before man ? 
Pa — Yes, my son. 
"Why was it?" 

" It was probably known that it would be the first thing 
he'd want when he arrived. — Chicago News. 

" Weel, John, how are you today ? " said a Scotch minis- 
ter to one of his parishioners, on meeting him on the road. 

"Gey weel, sir, gey weel," replied John, cautiously, " gin 
it wasna for the rheumatism in my richt leg." 

" Ah, weel, John, be thankful ; for there is no mistake, 
you are getting old, like the rest of us. and old age doesn't 
come alone." 

" Auld age, sir," replied John; "I won'er to hear yel 
Auld age has naething to do wi't. Here's my ither leg jlst 
as auld, an' it's quite sound and soople yet." 

Reminded Her— "Isn't it awe-inspiring," said the 
youth with tendencies toward the sublime, " to think of this 
earth rushing on forever forward on its tracks, superior to 
all human direction and beyond all restraint? " 

"Yes," answered the girl, softly, after a long pause. 
" It makes me think of my new automobile." — Washington 
Star. 

What man Is there who can be a philanthropist with the 
gout? 

Judge — Did the prisoner offer any resistance ? 
Officer — Only five dollars, yer Honor.— Puck. 

Newspaper man — I should like to telegraph home that the 
commanding general is an idiot. 

Censor — 1 regret to inform you that we can permit the 
transmission of no military secrets. — Life. 



Said he. at her <dly gazing. 

" Do you paint? " She murmured, 
Then, her eyes to his upraising. 
Shyly added, " Does it show? " 



•No." 



Mrs. Golde Nugget— I cannot see any callers today, 
Nanette. 

Nanette (five minutes later, to caller) — Monsieur, I haf ze 
plalsure to inform you zat madame is blind today. — Phila- 
delphia North American. 

" We keep three servant girls," said Mr. Newlywed ; " one 
coming, one going, and one here." — Life. 

" Yes, there wasn't much variety, but we had three square 
meals a day." 
" What did you have ? " 
" Soda crackers." — Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Mother— Willie, did the grocer tell you these eggs were 
fresh? 

Willie — He didn't say. but he told me to hurry home with 
them. — Town Topics. 

Clara — Did you notice that fine-looking gentleman turn 
and look back at me after he had passed ? 

Maude — Yes. Isn't it queer how little it takes to turn a" 
man's head. — Chicago News. 



China, Cal. : The Chino beet sugar factory has closed 
for the season, having manufactured, during sixty-five days 
of operation, 6500 tons of sugar from 44. 336 tons of beets, 
for which $225,000 was paid to the fanners of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Berkeley, Cal. : Bids have been asked for by the re- 
gents of the University of California for a chemical labora- 
tory building and an addition to the Harmon gymnasium, to 
be erected on the University grounds at Berkeley. 

Redlands, Cal. : The new electric railway has been com- 
pleted and is now in operation. The line extends from the 
Casa Loma hotel along Cajon street to the junction of Ce- 
dar and Highland avenues. 

Santa Ana, Cal. : Orange county's new courthouse, to 
be erected at Santa Ana, is to be fireproof throughout and 
cost $85,000. 

San Francisco. Cal. : The new dry dock to be built at 
Hunter's Point will be built over a natural rock basin and 
of a size to accommodate any vessel coming to this port. It 
will be 750 feet long and 80 feet wide at the bottom. There 
will be 38 feet of water over the sills at low tide. The cost 
of the dock will be, approximately, $750,000. 

Tucson, Ariz* : A site for the library building has been 
secured and a $9000 annual maintenance fund guaranteed, 
thus complying with the conditions of the gift of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie of $25,000 for a free library building. 

Sonora, Mex. : The extensive coal fields seventy miles 
south of Ortiz, on the Sonora railway, are to be developed 
as soon as tracks can be laid from Ortiz. The product will be 
shipped to Guaymas. where an Immense coaling station will 
be established. 

Sonora, Mex. : The discovery of natural coke In So- 
nora, Mex., is of the highest value and importance to the 
southwest portion of the United States, and particularly to 
Southern Arizona, where fuel Is scarce and where It is much 
needed, Industrially, metaliurgically. and for transportation. 
The development of this new source of coke will add greatly 
to the value of the copper and lead deposits of Arizona. 
This coke Is described as dark gray in color, of even tex- 
ture, but denser than most oven coke. It is in excellent fuel, 
burning without sparking or deflagration. 

Siskiyou County, Cal. ; Late developments show that 
gold, copper and other minerals exist In large quantity In 
the mountains east of the Southern Pacific railway tracks, 
as well as in the western part of the county. 

San Luis Obispo County, Cal. ; The asphaltum works 
at Alcatraz are operating so nicely, and the results are so 
satisfactory, that the enlargement of the plant to double Its 
present capacity is in contemplation. 

Sacramento, Cal. : Plans and specifications have been 
called for by the State Capitol Commission for the con- 
struction of a residence on the grounds of the State Capitol . 
Park. Fifty thousand dollars has been appropriated for 
construction and furnishing. 

San Francisco, Cal.; Bonds have been voted to extend 
the Golden Gate Park Panhandle down to Van Ness avenue. 
Bonds have also been voted for an improved sewer system 
and new schoolhouses. 

Pasadena, Cal. : It is reported that real estate In Pasa- 
dena is showing a lively tendency upward. The hotels xn 
well filled with guests and the prospects for a busy winter 
season most promising. 

Bakersfield, Cal. : Bakersfield Is enjoying great pros- 
perity, as a result of the oil development in that vicinity. 
The hotels have been doing a very satisfactory business, 
and the merchants are not only pleased with present business 
but satisfied with the prospect. Railroad traffic has shown a 
heavy increase, especially notable between Bakersfield and 
Los Angeles on the south and San Francisco on the north. 
The end-of-the week steeping car service between San Fran- 
cisco and Bakersfield has proved quite popular, as has the 
new dally service between Bakersfield and Coalinga. That 
the county seat of Kern is destined to be a city of some 
importance is beyond question. 
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San Francisco's New art Magazine. 

Number one of volume one of "The Mark 
Hopkins Institute Review of Art " appeared 
for December. The initial number of thirty-six 
pages gives evidence of the purpose of the pub- 
lishers to make it worthy of the earnest workers 
whose influence is being so strongly felt in the 
Pacific metropolis and throughout the state, 
and yet remain unci rcumscri bed by local lines. 

Mechanically it is of rare excellence, and the 
half-tone reproductions of notable paintings, 
pottery, statuary, etc., are of unusual merit. 

" The American Art Department at the Paris 
Exposition," "California Clays and the Roblin 
Ware," u Recent Picture Exhibitions," "The 
Keramic Club's Exhibition," "The Phoebe 
Hearst Competition for Plans for the University 
of California" and "The Architectural League 
for America" are the leading features of the De- 
cember number. 



Do You Carry your End? 

Would you be doing more than your share 
toward the prosperity of the state if you sub- 
scribed for one or more copies of SUNSET to be 
sent to Eastern friends? The subscription price 
is fifty cents per year. 



What "Sunset" is Doing. 

SUNSET is making known each month some 
important feature of the west and southwest — 
chronicling the progress and development and 
picturing the . beautiful scenery of California. 

The products and industries are given large 
space side by side with the resorts and pleasur- 
ing points— to what use? When a reader be- 
comes interested in a description of Redlands, 
does he know whom to correspond with con- 
cerning hotel accommodations, the shipment of 
oranges he would like to secure direct from the 
grower or packer, or the opportunities for in- 
vestment of his bank account ? 

When he reads of the prolific crops from the 
fertile acres of Kern county, Cal., does he know 
whom to inquire of that he may share in the 
prosperity ? 

When he reads of the unique phases of life at 
New Orleans, is he aware that its hotels are 
such as to afford the luxury to which he is ac- 
customed ? 

If not, why not ? 



YOUR OPINION. 

In your opinion, is SUNSET of a character to 
win and hold the attention of people of the 
better class ? Perhaps you would like an intro- 
duction to the readers of SUNSET and an oppor- 
tunity to tell them something about your most 
important interests? 

There is away to do this — and it is easy. 



THE SAN JOAQUIN IN "SUNSET." 

Everyone, at some time, has heard of the 
wonderful sunsets in the San Joaquin valley, 
California. Next month (the February num- 
ber) there will be San Joaquin in SUNSET. The 
great valley, with its multifarious products and 
industries, mines and orchards, grain fields and 
vineyards, rivers and irrigating systems, cities, 
towns and manufactories, will be pictured with 
pen and camera in away to instruct and interest 
the most distant reader. 

There will be no tiresome boom flavor in this 
feature, no catagorical presentation of town after 
town, but, instead, the valley as a whole will 
be the theme of the writer, and those who know 
ever so little of the subject, know that the story 
of its early settlement, its marvelous wild flow- 
ers and wonderful fertility, and the miracles of 
progress now unfolding r is one to fire the most 
sluggish pen, and requires no embellishments 
of fancy. 

A large demand has already been made for 
copies of this edition, consequent on announce- 
ment made in SUNSET for December, and if 
you are not a regular subscriber, bespeak a copy 
early or send us your subscription for a year. 
Ten cents per copy, one dollar per year. 



A REMINDER THAT THE WORLD DO MOVE. 

9 Pblla, Iowa. 
To the Editor of " Sunset," 

Dear Sir : I beg you will accept my best thanks for a 
file of your magazine. I have read the numbers with great 
interest. 

I have found a great deal to interest me in your wonderful 
state, making me more anxious than ever to see it. That 
part of the world has certainly undergone great changes 
since I first studied geography. Then Mexico extended 
north to Oregon territory, and about the only names I recall 
were Lake Timpanigos and Sir Francis Drake's bay, into 
which no rivers emptied. 

I enclose a few stamps, and shall be glad to receive more 
numbers of the SUNSET. Yours truly, 

D. C. A. Stoddard. 



The circulation of SUNSET for the six months 
from September to February inclusive, will be 
not less than 125,000 copies. With the average 
publication issuing an equal number, this would 
mean reaching 20,000 to 25,000 people six 
times. With SUNSET it means reaching not 
less than 150,000 people once, and upwards of 
10,000 additional each month, for the mailing 
fist for SUNSET is changed frequently, and the 
permanent list includes public libraries, colleges, 
clubs, etc., where each copy of the periodical re- 
ceives attention from many persons. This cir- 
culation of SUNSET is as comprehensive and 
far-reaching as can be devised by the large ex- 
perience and unlimited' facilities of the pub- 
lishers. Their interest in the publication insures 
no stone being left unturned to give it currency. 
Their expenditures for this purpose are large— 
but you can enjoy equal privileges at only a 
small percentage of the cost. Write to Busi- 
ness Manager of SUNSET for particulars. Box 
2328, San Francisco, Cal. 
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700 ELEGANT ROOMS.. 
20 ACRES OF GROUND 

HOTEL DEL CORONADO 

CORONADO BEACH, CAL 

IS A SYNONYM FOR HOME during the Winter months to great numbers 
=^=^^^====^== of the best American families. To pleasure- 
loving travelers it also stands for all that is most enjoyable. It is renowned for the social 
standing of its patrons, for its dimensions and magnificence, for its superb cuisine and 
admirable service, for the beauty of its tropical gardens and the lavish provision made for 
the amusement* of its guests, both indoor and out. Billiards, private theater and ball room, 
orchestra, fishing pier, golf links, game preserves, botanical gardens, boat houses, bath 
houses, race course and ostrich farm, etc., may be enumerated. After these is the equable 
climate, the proximity to the ocean and bay, the grand landscapes, and the opportuni- 
ties for riding, coaching or bicycling on the splendid roads of the peninsula on which 
the resort is located; or to the neighboring mainland points of interest including the old 
San Diego mission, Sweetwater dam, Mexican boundary monument at Tia Juana, Oldtown, 
La Jolla, Point Loma drive, Ei Cajon valley, etc., etc. A visit to Coronado is as much an 
essential of your California tour as one to the orange orchards or chief cities of the state. 
For beautiful descriptive souvenirs, write to 

E. S. BABCOCK, Manager. 

H. F. NORCR08S, Lob Angeles Agent 

Corner Spring and Second Streets. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVISION, GENERAL AND TRAVELING AGENTS 



ANTWERP, BELGIUM.- 

11 Rue Chapelle de Grace 

RUD. FALCK General European Passenger Agent 

ATLANTA. GA. 

H. W. NATHAN Commercial Agent 

W. R. FAGAN Traveling Passenger Agent 

BAKERSFIELD. CAL. 

C. H. FAIRCHILD Commercial Agent 

BALTIMORE, MD.— 209 E. German Street 

B. B BARBER Agent 

BENSON. ARIZ. 

F. S.WEBSTER Agent 

BOSTON. MASS.- 9 State Street 

E. E. CURRIER New England Agent 

W. F. HILL City Passenger Agent 

E. C. CAMPBELL .- Traveling Passenger Agent 

FRANK PATRICK Traveling Passenger Agent 

BUFFALO, N. Y.-Room 220, Elftcott Square 
W. J BERG . .Traveling Passenger Agent 

CHICAGO. 1LL.-238 South Clark Street 

W. G. NEIMYER. . .General Western Passenger Agent 

R. D.WILLIAMS Passenger Agent 

JNO. R. ROBINSON Traveling Passenger Agent 

• CINCINNATI, O.-Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

W.H.CONNOR Commercial Agent 

J. STANLEY ORR Traveling Passenger Agent 

CITY OF MEXICO 

G. R. HACKLEY Commercial Agent 

COV1NA, CAL. 

B. F. COONS Commercial Agent 

DENVER. COLO.-1U2 17th Street 

W. K. MCALLISTER General Agent 

G. F. KUHNS.. Traveling Freight and Passenger Agent 
EAGLE PASS. TEX. 

C. K DUNLAP...Gen. Frt and Pass. Agt, M. I. R. R. 
EL PASO. TEX. 

T. E. HUNT Commercial Agent 

FRESNO. CAL. 

S. F. BOOTH . . .District Freight and Passenger Agent 

WM. B. MAY Traveling Passenger Agent 

GALVESTON, TEX. 

J. W. MILLER. .T. & N. O.. G. H. & S. A., Passenger 
and Ticket Agent 

J. R. CHRISTIAN . .T. & N. O.. G. H. & S. A.. Com- 
mercial Agent 
HAMBURG. GERMANY— 6-8 Karlaburg 

RUD .FALCK General European Passenger Agent 

HANFORD. CAL. 

J. D. FISH Agent 

HAVANA. CUBA 

GALBAN & CO Agents 

W. L. SAUCIER Passenger Agent 

HELENA, MONT. 

E. A. STIEFEL Traveling Passenger Agent 

KANSAS CITY, MO.- 

. Room 7, Exchange Building. 

C. C. CARY Commercial Agent 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

H. C. REESE . . .T. & N. O., G. H. & S. A., Commer- 
cial Agent 

W. A. RElNHARDT. .T. & N. O., G. H. S. A., Travel- 
ing Passenger Agent 
KEY WEST, FLA. 

LAFLIN & CO Agents 

LIVERPOOL. ENG.— 25 Water Street 

RUD. FALCK General European Passenger Agent 

LONDON. ENG.- 

49 Leadenhall St., 18 Cockapur St. 

RUD FALCK General European Passenger Agent 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. -2 6 1 South Spring St. 

G. W. LUCE, Ass't Gen'l Freight and Passenger Agent 

G. F. HERR City Passenger Agent 

N. R. MARTIN Traveling Passenger Agent 

MANCHESTER, IOWA. 

S. L. CARY Northern Immigration Agent 

MARYSVILLE, CAL. 

R. F. WATSON Agent 

MONTEREY. MEX. 

H. N. GIBSON Commercial Agent 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

G. W. ELY Traveling Passenger Agent 

NASHVILLE. TENN.-4 Noel Block 

R. O. BEAN Traveling Passenger Agent 



NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

H. B. ABBOTT City Passenger Agent 

NEW YORK. N. Y.-349 Broadway 

E. HAWLEY Asst. General Traffic Manager 

L. H. NUTTING Eastern Passenger Agent 

L. J. SPENCE Eastern Freight Agent 

OGDEN, UTAH 

C. A. HENRY Ticket Agent 

W. H. CHEVERS Freight Agent 

PASADENA, CAL. 

I. N. TODD Commercial Agent 

PASO ROBLES, CAL. 

J. A DEACON Agent 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. -109 South Third Street 

R. J. SMITH..! Agent 

A. M. LONGACRE Traveling Passenger Agent 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

M. O. BICKNELL Agent 

PITTSBURG, PA.— 711 Park Building 

GEO. G. HERRING Commercial Agent 

POMONA, CAL. 

G. P. BARNETT Agent 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

J. B. KIRKLAND District Passenger Agent 

I D U"kMPC TrawAllntr DaceaiK^f Agent 

...Agent 

lat Agent 

8. S. 
rer Agent 

. . . Agent 
rer Agent 
Hock 
ral Agent 

ket Agent 

...Agent 

lal Agent 
fcreet 

ral Agent 
ket Agent 
per Agent 
rer Agent 
fer Agent 
rer Agent 
ra Ste. 
rer Agent 
<e+ Agent 
rer Agent 

...Agent 

lal Agent 

. . . Agent 

t 

rer Agent 

rer Agent 

ial Agent 

...Agent 
Street 

rer Agent 

rer Agent 

. I. R R. 
TUCSON, ARIZ. 

C. M. BURKHALTER Agent 

TULARE, CAL. 

T. J. CANTWELL Agent 

V1SALIA, CAL. 

W. J. ST. CAUDRON Agent 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A. J. POSTON General Agent. Sunset Excursions 

WOODLAND, CAL. 

W. E. BARBER Agent 



Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific 
Company lines, and information concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car 
accommodations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter or in person, to any 
agent of Southern Pacific Company. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 



FROM OREGON TO THE GULF 

LIST OF STATIONS AND NAMES OF AGENTS PACIFIC SYSTEM 
AND LINES IN OREGON 



Acampo, Cal J. H. Sargent, Agent 

Acton, Cal I. L Houser, Agent 

Ager. Cal J. H. Foster. Agent 

Agnews, Cal M. Fuller, Agent 

Alrlie. Or J. W. Wilson. Agent 

Hameda, Cal., Park St., B. G Wm. Bolt, Agent 

N.G H. B. Milllchap. Agent 

" Mole Isham Case, Agent 

Alameda Point, Cal A. Keller, Agent 

Albany, Or C. K. Fronk, Agent 

A I ham bra. Cat H. I. Hanscome, Agent 

Alma, Cal C. R. Nutt. Agent 

Altamont, Cal W G. Beck. Agent 

Alvarado. Cal B. H. Food, Agent 

Al vlso, Cal F. G. La Montagne, Agent 

Amity. Or W. H. Smith, Agent 

Anaheim, Cal T. A. Darling, Agent 

Anderson, Cal W. S. Anderson, Agent 

Antioch, Cal C. F. Merrill. Agent 

Applegate. Cal G. C. Hepburn, Agent 

Aptos. Cal F. E. Wood, Agent 

Arbuckle, Cal D. R Nason. Agent 

Arcadia. Cal J. A. Unruh, Agent 

Arizola, Ariz Agent 

Armona, Cal T. F. Williams. Agent 

Army Point, Cal H. L. Thompson, Agent 

Ashland, Or D. L. Rice. Agent 

Atwater, Cal J. B. Osborn, Agent 

Auburn, Cal W. F. Wildman, Agent 

AumsvlIIe, Or H. M. Shaw, Agent 

Aurora, Or Geo. Miller, Agent 

Altec, Ari2 H. W. Helvly, Agent 

fiakersfield, Cat C. H. Falrchild, Commercial Agent 

«" " W. V. Matlack, Depot Agent 

Ballston, Or A. W. Thornton, Agent 

Banning. Cal D.> H. Gates, Agent 

Barlow, Or Wm, Barlow, Agent 

Baroda, Cal H. E, Wetzel, Agent 

Bassett, Cal D. P, Sroythe, Agent 

Batamotal, Mex F. A, Salnz. Agent 

Batavia, Cal Mrs. E. Coulter, Agent 

Battle Mountain, Nev F. A. Lfmbaugh, Agent 

Beaivllle, Cal Agent 

Beaumont, Cal Jas. Keene, Agent 

Beaverton, Or F. W. Cady, Agent 

Belmont, Cal J. J. Malone, Agent 

Benicla, Cal Wm. Dwyer, Agent 

Benson, Ariz F. S. Webster, Agent 

Ben Lomond. Cal C. N. Farmer, Agent 

Beowawe, Nev. . . , E. F. Wolever, Agent 

Berenda, Cal J, E Mather, Agent 

Berryman. Cal C. R. Allen, Agent 

Bethany, Cal J. Jacobson, Agent 

Biggs, Cal ,. J A Foster, Agent 

Blaisdell, Cal W. E. Moore, Agent 

Bloomington, Cal J. L. Monnett, Agent 

Blue Canyon, Cal J. B. Knapp, Agent 

Boca, Cal W. H. Todd, Agent 

Boulder Creek, Cal J. H. Aram, Agent 

Bowie. Ariz W. H. Dresser. Agent 

Bradley, Cal M. H. Lawson. Agent 

Brentwood, Cal P. W. Compton, Agent 

Brighton. Cal Miss L. B Clarke, Agent 

Brooks, Or M L. Jones, Agent 

Brownsville, Or G. W. James, Agent 

Buena Park. Cal C. S. Kennedy. Agent 

Burbank. Cal H. C. Powell. Agent 

Burlingame. Cal G. W. Gates, Agent 

Button Willow, Cal C. H. Meves. Agent 

Byron. Cal W. S. Smith. Agent 

Cachise, Ariz Agent 

Calabasas, Ariz W. L. Campbell, Agent 

Caliente. Cal J. B. Ferris, Agent 

Calistoga. Cal H. R. Ford, Agent 

Cameron. Cal H. Stamford, Agent 

Campbell. Cal C. Berry. Agent 

Canby, Or H. A. Hinshaw, Agent 

Capltola, Cal C. H. Sherwood. Agent 

Carbo. Mex W. D. Thompson. Agent 

Car Shops, Or T.V. Cornell, Agent 

Carlin, Nev W. C. Owens. Agent 

Carlton. Or G. C. Roberts. Agent 

Carpinteria. Cal H. G. Pewtress. Agent 

Caruthers, Cal J. S. Egger, Agent 

Casa Grande Ariz J. Moores, Agent 

Castella. Cal H. O. Wickes, Agent 

Castle Crag. Cal J. H. Atkins, Agent 

Castroville. Cal T. M. Kelly, Agent 

Central Point. Or I. J. Purkeypile, Agent 

Ceres, Cal C. E. Haraszthy, Agent 

Charter Oak, Cal Mrs. Geo. D. Graham, Agent 



Chatsworth Park, Cal J. O. Barngrover. Agent 

Chemawa, Or Mrs. M. Henderson. Agent 

Chico, Cal J. H. Williamson. Agent 

Chino. Cal Agent 

Chualar. Cal L. Little. Agent 

Cisco, Cal D. W. Corcoran. Agent 

Clackamas Or A. Mather. Agent 

Clements. Cal J. L. Dunn. Agent 

Clipper Gap. Cal G. B. Walters. Agent 

Clovis, Cal J. A. Mills. Agent 

Coallnga. Cal W. J. McFee. Agent 

Coburg, Or Miss L. S. Johnson, Agent 

Colfax, Cal M. Lobner. Agent 

Collis, Cal H. A. Montgomery. Agent 

Colma, Cal . C. J. Adams. Agent 

Colton. Cal D. A. Bruce. Agent 

Colusa Junction, Cal W. D. Locev, Agent 

Compton, Cal G. S. Stone. Agent 

Comstock. Or <• H. W. Steward. Agent 

Concord. Cal W. B. Bayley. Agent 

Cordelia. Cal L. D. Gregory-. Agent 

Corlnne. Ogden V. A. Hill. Agent 

Cornelius, Or A. J. Lucas, Agent 

Corning Cal CD. Smith, Agent* 

Cornwall. Cal G. D. Foster. Agent 

Corvallis. Or J. E. Fanner. Agent 

Cottage Grove, Or D. T. Awbrey. Agent 

Cottonwood, Cal F. E. Scott. Agent 

Covina, Cal , B. F. Coons. Agent 

Coyote. Cal A. S. Lfnnell. Agent 

Crabtree. Or W. Myer. Agent 

Crafton. Cal A. E. Gordon, Agent 

Creswell, Or B. F Scott. Agent 

Crittenden. Ariz W. R. Sprecher, Agent 

Crockett, Cal E. A. Mitchell. Agent 

Crowley, Or A. CaJn, Agent 

Crow's Landing, Cal E. R Allen, Agent 

Cucamonga, Cal H. R. Scullin. Agent 

Dallas, Or I. N. Woods. Agent 

Danville, Cal J. C. Hedemartc. Agent 

Davis, Cal H. W. Filbert. Agent 

Decoto. Cal D C. Kelly. Agent 

Delano. Cal D. L. Cecil. Agent 

Del Monte. Cal B. F. Wright, Agent 

Delta, Cal H. Hushbeck. Agent 

Demlng, N. M , C. B. Bosworth. Agent 

Derry, Or B. F. Licas, Agent 

Dlllard, Or Geo. H. Leonard. Agent 

Dilley. Or A. Briggs, Agent 

Dinuba, Cal W. J. pechman. Agent 

Dixon, Cal J. D. Grady. Agent 

DosPaios. Cal G. S. Ayres, Agent 

Downey, Cal Jno. Simpson, Commercial Agent 

Dragoon Summit. Ariz T R. Abernathy. Agent 

Drain. Or G. M. Bassett, Agent 

Duarte, Cal G. E. Cross, Agent 

Dundee Junction, Or Geo. Washington Byers. Agent 

Dunnigan, Cal Wm. Schuckman. Agent 

Dunsmuir. Cal. L. J. Lambert, Agent 

Durham, Cal E. T. Locey, Agent 

Dutch Fiat, Cal R. Munroe. Agent 

East Berkeley, Cal J. R. Uttle, Agent 

East Oakland Cal D. W. Kopplkus, Agent 

East Portland, Or F. A. Bancroft. Agent 

Edenvale. Cal W P. Lyon, Agent 

Edgewood, Cal F. A. Reiser, Agent 

Edna. Cal W. Mobeiry. Agent 

El Casco, Cal C. R. Kelsey. Agent 

El Dorado, Cal C. E. Duden, Agent 

Elk Grove, Cal S. Crilley, Agent 

Elko. Nev J. M. Morrow, Agent 

Elmira. Cal O. M. Howard, Agent 

El Paso, Tex T E. Hunt. Commercial Agent 

H. A. Carpenter. Depot Agent 

EI Verano, Cal M. F. Mullen Agent 

Emery, Cal J. D. Osborne, Agent 

Emigrant Gap, Cal G. W. Hilton, Agent 

Esparto, Cal J. E. B. Towle, Agent 

Eugene. Or L. G. Adair. Agent 

Exeter, Cal Miss M. L. Peters. Agent 

Fairbank. Ariz J. E Guy, Agent 

Famoso. Cal Agent 

Fannersville. Cal O. G. Brundage Agent 

Farmlngton Cal H.J. Hughes, Agen* 

Felton. Cal W. H. Gass. Agent 

Fernando, Cal C O. Creighton, Agent 

Fillmore, Cal G. W. Tighe, Agent 

Firebaugh. Cal F. W. Hosmer, Agent 

Florence. Cal J. J. Vance, Agent 

Florin, Cal E. McKinstry. Agent 

Floriston, Cal Miss L. Merrill. Agent 
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LIST OF AGENTS -Continued. 



Folsom, Cal J. Kinney. Agent 

Forest Grove. Or I. G. Singleton, Agent 

Fowler, Cal G. A. Leon, Agent 

Fresno, Cal J. F. Hixon, Agent 

Fruftvale, Cal Miss J. C. Marple, Agent 

Fruto, Cal J. O. Thrower, Agent 

Gage. N. M R. N. Claggett. Agent 

Gait. Cal S. Crllley. Agent 

'Gaston, Or C. W. Hudson, Agent 

Gazelle, Cal J L. Berry, Agent 

Germantown. Cal F. D. Smith, Agent 

Gervals, Or C. E. DeLashmutt, Agent 

Giant, Cal F. Roller. Agent 

Gila Bend, Ariz Mrs. N. M. Pease, Agent 

Gilroy. Cal W. B. Wilde, Agent 

Glaxnis, Cal E. Hayes, Agent 

Glendale, Or C. B. Frisseil, Agent 

Glenwood, Cal W. D. Oakes. Agent 

Golconda, Nev A. J. Langworth, Agent 

Gold Hill, Or O. C. Perkeypile, Agent 

Gold Run, Cal A. N. Davidson, Agent 

Gonzales, Cal G. R. Wilson Agent 

Goshen. Or R. H. Delhh, Agent 

Goshen Junction, Cal A. A. Janes, Agent 

Grants Pass, Or G. P. Jester, Agent 

Grldley. Cal G. W. Blair, Agent 

Guadalupe, Cal H. Danneberg, Agent 

Guaymas, Mex T. Marcor, Agent 

Guinda, Cal R. L. Nieman. Agent 

Halleck. Cal G. A. Touey, Agent 

Halsey. Or L. Boyd Agent 

Hanford, Cal J. D Fish, Agent 

Harrisburg, Or M. E. Hearn, Agent 

Haywards, Cal C. Soderburg, Agent 

Huachuca. Ariz H. J. Temple. Agent 

Hickman, Cal J. R. Harcourt. Agent 

Hlllsboro Or C. E. Beckwith, Agent 

Hoi lister. Cal A. Johnson, Agent 

Honcut. Cal Agent 

Hornbrook. Cal S. J. Smith, Agent 

Hubbard, Or I. Isaacson, Agent 

Humboldt, Nev J. J Cullen, Agent 

Huron, Cal C. L. Bancroft, Agent 

Imuris, Mex W. G. Bowman, Agent 

Independence, Or G. A. Wilcox. Agent 

Indio. Cal W.J. Mclntyre, Agent 

lone. Cal M. W Gordon. Agent 

Irving, Or OP. Hoff, Agent 

Irvington, Cal I.E. Wamsley, Agent 

Irwindale. Cal O. M. Baughman, Agent 

Jefferson, Or S. T Johnson, Agent 

Jewetta. Cal P. F. McFee. Agent 

Junction City, Or L. B. Moore. Agent 

Keene. Cal A. L. Woolsey, Agent 

Kelton, Utah F. W. Kiock, Agent 

Kennet. Cal H.J. Hendrlck, Agent 

Kenwood, Cal Miss L. K White. Agent 

Keswick, Cai Agent 

Kingsburg, Cal J. W. Spear, Agent 

King's City. Cal W. G. Stevenson, Agent 

Kirkwood, Cal Miss M. C. Schluter, Agent 

Klamathon, Cal J. T. LeMasters, Agent 

Knight's Landing. Cal Miss N. E. Mclnemey, Agent 

Lafayette, Or W. A. Pearson, Agent 

Lancaster, Cal H. F. Keeler, Agent 

Lang, Cal L. C. Martin, Agent 

Latrobe, Cal W. C. Duden, Agent 

Lathrop, Cal F. M. Drlscoll, Agent 

Laurel, Cal D. A. La Porte, Agent 

Lawrence, Cal A. F. Purdy, Agent 

Lebanon, Or E. A. Bassett. Agent 

Lebanon Junction, Or Geo. Keech, Agent 

Leete, Nev B. F. Leete, Agent 

Leland. Or H. S. Bond, Agent 

. Lemon, Cal W. M. Cross, Agent 

Lemoore. Cal J, S. Nisbet, Agent 

Lillis, Cal A. A. Leonard, Agent 

Lincoln, Cal A. C. Fleming, Agent 

Lindsday. Cai L. S. Wingrove, Agent 

Live Oak, Cal S. F. Ruff, Agent 

Llvermore, Cal J. L. Mitchell, Agent 

Livingston. Cal G. H. Small. Agent 

Llano, Mex E. Campbell, Agent 

Locketord, Cal H. M. Hatch, Agent 

Lodi, Cal E. Hevey, Agent 

Lompoc, Cal D. W. Pontius. Agent 

Long Beach. Cal F. A. Crowe, Agent 

Loomis. Cal J. Flngland, Agent 

Lordsburg, Cal A. R. Peck, Agent 

Lordsburg, N. M G. L. Bugbee, Agent 

Lorenzo, Cal W. B. Knightly, Agent 

Lorin, Cal H.J. Irwin, Agent 

Los Alamitos, Cal J. H. Badgley. Agent 

Los Angeles, Cal C. Seyler, Depot Agent 

Los Banos, Cal Agent 

Los Gatos, Cal E. L. Ford, Agent 

Los Nietos. Cal E. C Mclnnes, Agent 

Lovelock, Nev J. W. Walters. Agent 

Macleay, Or J. Craig, Agent 



Madera, Cal L. A. Fuller, Agent 

Mad.ison, Cal G. Abbey, Agent, 

Madrone. Cal J. L. Pinard, Agent 

Magdalena. Mex G. G. Graham. Agent 

Malaga. Cal E. C. Fry, Agent 

Maricopa, Ariz C. W. Wardwefl, Agent 

Marion. Or '. . .O. A. Ashby, Agent. 

• Martinez, Cal R. B Borland, Agent 

Marysville, Cal R F. Watson, Agent 

Maxwell. Cal L. L. Mushett, Agent 

Mayfield. Cal F. G. Wetzel, Agent 

McCoy, Or Miss Jennie McCann, Agent 

McMinnvllle, Or Wm. Merriman, Agent 

McPherson, Cal R. M. Mcpherson, Agent 

Medford, Or W. V. Lippincott, Agent 

Mendota. Cal Agen* 

Menlo Park. Cal E. S. Clute, Agent 

Merced, Cal F. R. Dunn, Agent 

Merlin, Or M. C. Bond. Agent 

Middle Creek, Cal P. M. Epperson, Agent 

Mllpitas, Cal A. L. Crabb, Agent 

Milton, Cal E. G. Humphrey, Agent 

Milwaukee. Or J. McCann. Agent 

Millbrae, Cal J. R Murphy, Agent 

Mill City, Nev Agent 

Mlnturn, Cal A. A. Wallace, Agent 

Modesto, Cal T. J. Keating, Agent 

Mojave, Cal O. S. Smith, Agent 

Monmouth, Or P. H. Burt, Agent 

Monrovia, Cal A. W. Reese, Agent 

Montague, Cal H. A. Rottermund, Agent 

Montalvo, Cal Agent 

Monte, Cal A. L. Archibald, Agent 

Monterey, Cal F. S. Berry, Agent 

Montpellier. Cal Agent 

Morgan Hill, Cal G. W. Holston. Agent 

Mott. Cal W. J. Tucker. Agent 

Mt. Angel, Or R. D. Neville. Agent 

Mt. Eden. Cal J. W. Hook, Agent 

Mt. View, Cal L. B Allen. Agent 

Myrtle Creek, Or G. W. Burnett, Agent 

Napa, Cal E. Bonsall, Agent 

Napa Junction, Cal J. C Stannard, Agent 

Natron, Or B. H. Macomber, Agent 

Nelson, Cal A H. Reager, Agent 

New Almaden, Cal G. C. Gordon, Agent 

Newark, Cal J. B. Terrili, Agent 

Newberg, Or H. R. Satchwell, Agent 

Newcastle. Cal T. H Mitchell, Agent 

New England Mills, Cal E. Vore, Agent 

New Era, Or J C. Newberg, Agent 

Newhall, Cal J T. Gifford, Agent 

Newman, Cal L. C McMurtry, Agent 

Newport, Beach, Cal L. S. Wilkinson, Agent 

Niles, Cal S. O. Higley, Agent 

Nltro, Cal F. Roller. Agent 

Nogales. Ariz P. J. Zelmet, Agent 

Nord, Cal R. Kerns. Agent 

Nordhoff, Cal P. B. Riggin, Agent 

Norman. Cal R. L. Tartar, Agent 

North Vallejo. Cal H. Rowland, Agent 

North Vallejo Wharf, Cal Jas McCudden, Agent 

North Yamhill, Or F. D. Stott, Agent 

Norwalk, Cal Mrs. M. D. Fraser, Agent 

Oakdale, Cal E. C. Crawford, Agent 

Oakland, Or E. E. Boyd. Agent 

Oakland, Cal., Creek Ferry C G. Sampson, Agent 

" xst&B'way C. J. Mai ley. Agent 

" 14th St E. R. Jones, Agent 

' 16th St J. H. Wright, Agent 

" ' " 7th & B'way. . . . Miss M. E. De Cora, Agent 

" Pier Miss K. Potwin, Agent 

M 7th & Webster C. E. Smith, Agent 

" Pine St Jackson & Clark. Agents 

° Center St O. Bergsten. Agent 

'* Adeline Dr. Huntington, Agent 

1 " " Myrtle T. Trengove, Agent 

" OakSt W.R.Gift. Agent 

" Clinton St J. P. Hosmer, Agent 

" 93rd Ave L. Rivers. Agent 

Oakville, Cal J. A. Houston, Agent 

Oceano, Cal D. C. Gale, Agent 

Ocean View, Cal B. A. Meyer, Agent 

Ogden, Utah C. A. Henry. Agent 

Ogilby, Cal L. B. Valla, Agent 

Ontario, Cal E. T. McNeill, Agent 

Orange, Cal G. Sproul, Agent 

Oregon City, Or E. L. Hoopengarner, Agent 

Orland. Cal O. P. Bates. Agent 

Oroville. Cal W. H. Dixon, Agent 

Ortiz, Mex M. Aguirre, Agent 

Oswego, Or G. C. Garfield, Agent 

Oxnard, Cal O. J. Coen, Agent 

Pacific Grove, Cal Mrs. C. S. Pierce, Agent 

Pajaro, Cal R. A. Rogers. Agent 

Palermo, Cal C. H. Peters. Agent 

Palisdale, Nev J. E. Ferraro, Agent 

Palmdale, Cal R F. Agullar, Agent 

Palm Springs, Cal R. B. Drake, Agent 
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LIST OF AGENTS -Continued. 



Palo Alto. Cal R. Danneberg, Agent 

Pantano, Ariz T. J. Marks, Agent 

Paraffin. Cal A. L. Van Mater, Agent 

Parker. Or R. W. Swlnk. Agent 

Pasadena. Cal I. N. Todd. Commercial Agent 

Paso Robles, Cal J. A Deacon, Agent 

Penryn. Cal A. G Love. Agent 

Perrydale. Or A. W. Dugan. Agent 

Pesquarea. Mex P H. Burke. Agent 

Peters. Cal C. C. Case. Agent 

Phoenix. Ariz M. O. Bicknell. Agent 

Phomix, Or M B.V. Soule, Agent 

Pinole, Cal E. M. Downer, Agent 

Piru. Cal Agent 

Plxley, Cal J. J Kelley. Agent 

Placervllle. Cal R. K. Berry, Agent 

Pleasanton, Cal L. C Walter, Agent 

Pollasky, Cal Agent 

Pomona, Cal G. P. Barnett, Agent 

Port Costa. Cal L. N. Buttner, Agent 

Porterville, Cal 1 M. F. Murphy. Agent 

Portland. Or W. H. Reader, Agent 

Depot. Or C. V. McKelvey, Agent 

Southern M. C. Baumgardner, Agent 

E. Washington O. A. Ashby, Agent 

Port Los Angeles. Cal A M Jamison, Agent 

Promontory, Utah G. H. Kenyon, Agent 

Puente. Cal G. W. Caldwell, Agent 

Querohabi, Mex M. Bowman, Agent 

Ravenna. Cal F. B. Lardner, Agent 

Raymond, Cal M. D. Lehrfeld, Agent 

Red Bluff, Cal W. H. Jones, Agent 

Redding. Cal R. A. Martin, Agent 

Redlands, Cal C. H. Eaton. Agent 

Junction, Cal J. A. Rimpau Agent 

Red Rock, Ariz Mrs. C. E. Langhorne Agent 

Redwood. Cal C. H. Eckhart, Agent 

Reedley, Cal F M. Wasgatt. Agent 

Reedvllle, Or J. B Imlay, Agent 

Reno. Nev H. L Field, Agent 

Riddle, Or A. S. Pence. Agent 

Ripon, Cal H. L Dickey, Agent 

Riverside, Cal Agent 

Rocklln, Cal J. Waddell, Agent 

Rodeo, Cal A. Vessey. Agent 

Roseburg, Or Geo. Estes. Agent 

Roseville, Cal Mrs. G. W. Hill. Agent 

Rowland, Or G. A. Cable, Agent 

Rumsey, Cal W. B. Bayley. Agent 

Russell's. Cal A. Johnson, Agent 

Rutherford, Cal E. P. Adams, Agent 

Rye Patch. Cal Agent 

Sacramento, Cal C. J. Ellis, Agent 

Saginaw, Or C. T. Wilson. Agent 

Salem. Or W. W Skinner, Agent 

Salinas. Cal C. R. Estabrook, Agent 

Salton. Cal G. L. Curtis, Agent 

Sanger Junction. Cal E. C. Southworth. Agent 

San Ardo, Cal J. C. Hadley, Agent 

San Bernardino, Cal F. Donnatin. Agent 

San Buena Ventura, Cal E. Shillings berg. Agent 

San Carlos, Cal L A. Moberry. Agent 

San Diego, Cal G H. McMillan, Commercial Agent 

San Dlmas. Cal T. E. Gore, Agent 

San Francisco, Cal., Ferry, N G. E. Beach. Agent 

3rd St P. J. Kelly, Agent 

Valencia St G. W. Harrison, Agent 

Vallejo St J. Sedgwick, Agent 

King Street S. R. Chappel, Agent 

Creek Ferry K. A. White, Agent 

San Gabriel. Cal A.N. Leland. Agent 

( C. Haydock, Ticket Agent 

<.« i„ M r*\ J H - F - Emlay, Depot Ticket Agent 

ban Jose. <-al. < F L Donahoo. NarrowGauge. Agent 

I W. H. Haydock. Broad Gauge. Frt. Agent 

" " 4th St L. O'Hanlon, Agent 

San Leandro, Cal C. W. McLaughlin, Agent 

San Lucas, Cal W. C. Raymond, Agent 

San Luis Obispo. Cal B. F. Whitmer, Agent 

San Martin, Cal B. G. Fox, Agent 

San Mateo, Cal B. A. Peckham, Agent 

San Miguel, Cal H. C. Remington, Agent 

San Pablo. Cal J. H. Chichester, Agent 

San Pedro, Cal J. F. Wetherby. Agent 

San Pedro Wharf, Cal W. L. Crain, Agent 

San Simon, Ariz C. E. St. John, Agent 

Santa Ana. Cal L. O. Breed en, Agent 

Santa Ana, Mex E. G. Richardson, Agent 

<„„♦« n.rK.r. r«i / F - M - Fry*. Commercial Agent 

Santa Barbara. Cal j L Rlchardson? Depot Agent 

Santa Clara, Cal W. H Quivey. Agent 

Santa Cruz. Cal J W. Lewis, Agent 

Santa Margarita. Cal Agent 

Santa Monica. Cal A. W. McPher»>n, Agent 

Santa Paula, Cal G. R. Mcintosh. Agent 

Santa Rosa, Cal G. A. Stone, Agent 

Sargent, Cal W. B. Stuart, Agent 

Sather, Cal F. C. Nelson, Agent 

Saticoy, Cal G. E. Kilson, Agent 



Saugus, Cal T. D. Ogg. Agent 

Selma, Cal M. A. Hornbeak, Agent 

Sentinel, Ariz C. H. Jasper, Agent 

Separ, N. M J. H. Blackford, Agent 

Shasta Retreat, Cal A. S. Rosenbaum. Agent 

Shaw, Or G. O. McGilvray, Agent 

Shedd, Or G. W. Cutts. Agent 

Shellville Junction. Cat J. B. Bacon, Agent 

Sheridan. Cal L. B. Hinrnan, Agent 

Sherwood. Or J. C. Smocks. Agent 

Shingle Springs, Cal T. C. Morebeck, Agent 

Shorb Cal . . v J. C. Porter, Agent 

Sllverton, Or E. L. Smith, Agent 

Sims, Cal E. D. Hamel. Agent 

Siskiyou, Or J. D. Blitch. Agent 

Sisson, Cal C. F. Gal breath. Agent 

Soldiers Home, Cal W S. Brasher, Agent 

Soledad. Cal G. P. Villegas. Agent 

Somis. Cal Agent 

South San Francisco, Cal W. E. Barber, Agent 

South Vallejo. Cal J. H. Rhorer. Agent 

Springfield, Or H. R. Lynes, Agent 

St. Helena, Cal G. Backus. Agent 

Stege. Cal E. A. Thompson, Agent 

Stein's Pass. N. M W. S. Olden. Agent 

Stockton. Cal CJ. Jones. Agent 

Stock Yards, Cal A. L. Van Mater. Agent 

Sulsun. Cal O. R. Sheppa. Agent 

Summerland, Cal J. E. Sloan. Agent 

Summit. Cal Agent 

Sunol. Cal J. C. Hedemarlc Agent 

Suver, Or Win. McLane. Agent 

Tallmann. Or Edw. Allen, Agent 

Tangent. Or J. J. Beard, Agent 

Tecoma, Nev W. T. Onyon. Agent 

Tehachapl. Cal C. L. Chamberlain. Agent 

Tehama. Cal W. J. SelHdc Agent 

Templeton. Cal J. H. Foster. Agent 

Terrace, Utah J. Pickering. Agent 

Texas Hill. Ariz F. M. Ratun. Agent 

Tipton, Cal DC. Rexroot. Agent 

Toano, Cal C. E Gale. Agent 

Torres. Mex W. G. Bowman. Agent 

Towles. Cal G. W. Towle. Agent 

Tracy, Cal G. H. Turner. Agent 

Traver.Cal W. W. Martin. Agent 

Tres Pinos. Cal M. Hogan, Agent 

Troplco, Cal Mrs J. W. Thompson. Agent 

Truckee. Cal C. B. White. Agent 

Tualatin, Cal Jas. G. Thompson, Agent 

Tudor. Cal J. E. Strief. Agent 

Tulare, Cal T. J. Cantwell. Agent 

Turlock, Cal J. H Sobey, Agent 

Turner. Or R. O. Thomas, Agent 

Tuscon, Ariz CM. Burkhalter. Agent 

Tustln, Cal G. L Townsiey. Agent 

University, Cal Mrs. J. E. H. Dougherty, Agent 

Upton, Cal Geo. R. Dixon, Agent 

Vacavllle, Cal S Ellison, Agent 

Vail, Ariz H. A. Man. Agent 

Vallejo Junction, Cal W. S. Corwin, Agent 

Valley Spring. Cal J. D. Baker, Agent 

Verdi, Nev • E.UM. King, Agent 

Vina. Cal Agent 

Vlsalia, Cal W. St. Caudron. Agent 

Volta. Cal C. A. Hall. Agent 

Wadsworth. Nev G. A. McPherson. Agent 

Walnut Creek, Cal C L. Bowers, Agent 

Walters. Cal D. W. Muir. Agent 

Warm Springs, Cal C. E. Haraszthy, Agent 

Waterford. Cal E. M. Kruger. Agent 

Watsonville, Cal E E. Harvey. Agent 

Wells. Nev E. F. Stanton. Agent 

Wellsdale, Or R. N Williamson. Agent 

Westley, Cal W. G. Carey. Agent 

West Berkeley, Cal A. W. Dutton. Agent 

West Dayton, Or R. L. Harris, Agent 

West Fork, Or J. D Osborn. Agent 

West Scio. Or M. E. Woodmansee. Agent 

West Stayton, Or H. B. Condit. Agent 

Wheatland. Cal J. E. Blackford. Agent 

Whlteson, Or 1*. M. Bovd, Agent 

Whittier, Cal D B. Schenck, Agent 

Wilbur. Or Geo. W. Grubb, Agent 

Willcox. Ariz J. N. Lean. Agent 

Williams. Cal D. C. Pelton, Agent 

Willows. Cal W. W. Scott. Agent 

Wilmington, Cal T. B. Hayes Agent 

Winchester. Or W. J. pierson. Agent 

Winnemucca. Nev S H. Kitto, Agent 

Winters. Cal J. Robinson. Agent 

Winthrop, Cal C. J. Sheppard, Agent 

Wolf Cr»ek. Or A. S. Rosenbaum, Agent 

Woodburn. Or S. M. Wilcox. Agent 

Woodland, Cal I. A. Morris, Agent 

Woodville, Or W. V. Jones. Agent 

Wright's, Cal Miss A. Matty. Agent 

Yolo. Cal J. S Brown. Agent 

Yoncalla, Or Chas. R. Westenheisen. Agent 
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LIST OF AGENTS- Continued. 

Yountvllle. Cal P. W. Phillips, Agent Yuma, Cal Agent 

Yuba City, Cal S F. Warren, Agent Zamora. Cal M. C. Gorton, Agent 



ATLANTIC SYSTEM 



SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 



Adeline, La G. L. Gowins, Agent 

Alexandria, La W. D. Coleman, Agent 

Algiers. La G. W. Bostlck, Agent 

Amaudville, La R. L. Thompson, Agent 

Baldwin. La T. J. Hllotson. Agent 

Bayou Sale, La E. A. Von Eye, Agent 

Boeuf . La J. A. Dugel, Agent 

Boutte, La Mrs. B. Mars, Agent 

Bowie. La J. V. DeBlanc. Agent 

Breaux Bridge. La J. ODonohoe. Agent 

Broussard, La J. E. Rice, Agent 

Cade. La O. Kllpatrlck. Agent 

Carencro, La D. A. Dimltry, Agent 

Chacahoula, La Mrs. A. F. rhibodeaux. Agent 

Cheneyville, U W. W. Wall, Agent 

Crowley, La R. M. Jones, Agent 

Des Alleroandes, La L. L. Church. Agent 

Duson, La J. R. Davis, Agent 

Edgerly, La J. R.Thompson. Agent 

Eunice, U L. C. Glffe, Agent 

Eola, La E.Von Eye. Agent 

Ferry Landing, La D. Halloran, Agent 

Frankiin. U W. T. Bush, Agent 

Gibson. La Jno. B. Moody, Agent 

Glencoe. La R. D. Etle, Agent 

Gretna. La Mrs. A. Fynes, Agent 

Gueydan. La G. E. Favinger. Agent 

Houma, La H. S. Chouvln, Agent 

lota. La A. Baumann, Agent 

Iowa, La J«s. Storer, Agent 



Jeanerette. La J. C. Akers, 

Jennings. La J. E. Porter. 

Labadleville, La B. N. Roth. 

La Fayette. La B.J. Pelleran, 

La Fourche, La S D. Tinney, 

Lake Charles. La E W. L. Hartman. 

Lamorie, La J. Murphy. 

Lecompte. La A. T. Allen. 

Mermenteau, La S. J. Bouchad. 

Morgan Cty, La R. Natili, 

NewIberia.La A. C. Pickett. 

New Orleans, La Theodore Ensign. 

Olivier. La C. W. Thornton. 

Opelousas, La C. W. Owen, 

Patterson, La CD. Boudreaux, 

Raceland, U H. W. Wilkinson. 

Ramos. La W. J. Dreifholz, 

Rayne, La .H. L. Davis. 

Roanoke, La J. M. Booze, 

Schriever, La G. H. Hanley. 

Scott, La F. G. Tubbs, 

St. Martinsville. La D. DeBlanc, 

Sulphur Mine, La J. T. Henning, 

Sunset La C A. Saint, 

Thibodaux J.W.Wilson, 

Vinton, La F. C. Ransom, 

Washington, La J. R. Daniel, 

Welsh, La J. F. Tubbs, 

West Lake. La T. C. Van Epps, 



GALVESTON, HARR1SBURG AND SAN ANTONIO RY. 



Alleyton,Tex L. E. Le Tulle. 

Alpine. Tex. . . . . J. R. Madenfort, 

Clbolo Valley, Tex C. Fromme, 

Cline.Tex.. E. L.Johnson. 

Columbus. Tex. . . ., W. Llttltfield, 

Comstock, Tex B.W. Hayden. 

Converse, Tex J. W. L. Hanley. 

DelRio.tex E.F.Howard, 

D'Hanis.Tex J.H.Halle. 

Dryden. Tex W. A. Appleby, 

Dunlay.Tex N. S. Murray, 

Eagle Lake. Tex Charles Boedeker, 

Eagle Pass, Tex T. G. George. 

East Bernard, Tex W.A.Moore. 

El Paso. Tex T. E. Hunt. 

Ellinger.Tex J. C. Maigne, 

Engle, Tex E. F. Crowe, 

Flatonia. Tex R. B. Tanner, 

Fort Hancock. Tex G. R. Ridgeway, 

Glldden. Tex T. B. West, 

Gonzales, Tex J. M. Murphy, 

Harlem. Tex J. O. Cowgifl. 

Harwood, Tex L. G. Lum, 

Haymond. Tex R. G. Leo, 

Hondo, Tex p. Jungman. Jr., 

Kingsbury, Tex R. C. Hollifield, 

La Coste, Tex M. Braden, 

La Grange. Tex J. E. Shuptrlne, 
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Agent 
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Langtry. Tex. . 

Lozier. Tex 

Luling, Tex 

Marathon. Tex 

Marfa, Tex 

Marion, lex 

Missouri City, Tex 



..R. B.Trent 

C. B. Frink, 

W.J. Pryor. 

W.J.Lucas, 

G.W. Collie. 

...W. H. Rather, 
....W.F. Watts. 



Richmond, Tex J. C. Williams. 

Rosenberg, Tex W. H. Whisler, 

Sabinal.tex A. K.Wood, 

San Antonio. Tex J. McMillan, 

San Elizario. Tex A. O. Hubbard, 

Sanderson, Tex J. C. Stansell, 

Sartartla. Tex W. P. Pollard. 

Schertz, Tex J. S. Rothe. 

Schulenburg, Tex R. S. Tanner, 

Seguin, Tex J. M. Abbott, 

Sierra Blanca, Tex. A. S. Bishop, 

Spofford, Tex O. W. Zuehl, 

Stafford, Tex M. Cooper, 

Standart. Tex CM. McGarr. 

Stella. Tex W. J. Kimball. 

Sugarland. Tex C. A. Proffitt, 

Uvalde, Tex J. W. Evans, 

Valentine. Tex C. H. Wright. 

Waelder. Tex M. V. Meyer. 

Weimar, Tex A. P. Shatto. 

Ysleta Tex C. A. Blanchard. 



Beaumont. Tex J. B. Goodhue. Agent 

Colmesneil, Tex W. B. Hayes, Agent 

Crosby, Tex F. A. Robinson. Agent 

Dayton, Tex R. G. Palmer, Agent 

Devers. Tex F. B. Jones. Agent 

Galveston, Tex J. H. Miller. Agent 

Houston. Tex.. Depot W. F. Simmons, Agent 

tr " " City E. N Drouet. Agent 

Kountze. Tex J. B. Wallace. Agent 

Liberty. Tex J. H. Kelley. Agent 

Olive, Tex G. A. Stemenberg, Agent 



TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS R. R. 



Orange. Tex J. N. Olds. 

Raywood. Tex J. T. Evans, 

Rockland. Tex H. L. Browning, 

Sabine Pass, Tex., Broadway J. Boutrone, 

Main Street W. Miles. 

Sheldon, Tex CO. Welsh, 

Sour Lake, Tex J. H. Marr, 

Terry. Tex C V. Drew. 

Village Mills. Tex Miss A. Johnson, 

Warren, Tex J. B. Spurlock, 

Woodvllle, Tex W. A- Ford, 



NEW YORK, TEXAS AND MEXICO RY. 

Edna. Tex J. R. Williams, Agent Kendleton. iTex CO. Walker, 

EICampo.Tex A. R. Hlllyer, Agent Louise. Tex J. D. Whitten, 

Ganaio, Tex A. H. Williams, Agent Pierce. Tex H. H. Crocker, 

Hungerford. Tex W. Peine. Agent Wharton, Tex J. A. Sanders, 
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Agent 
Agent 
Agent 



Agent 
Agent 
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Agent 



I. AND V. R. R. 

Abbeville, La L. Basslch, Agent Erath. La 

GULF, WESTERN AND PACIFIC RY. 

Beevllle. Tex D. B. Saffold. Agent Goliad. Tex O. C. Tooke. 

Berdalr. Tex L. J. Brown, Agent Port Lavaca. Tex C. H. Brightwell. 

Cuero, Tex H. D. Sheppard. Agent Thomaston. Tex C. R. Davant, 

Fannin, Tex Miss Dora Slack, Agent Victoria, Tex T. L. Page. 



. A. Mestayer. Agent 
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Agent 
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A California Home 



U a good tMng to have 
The place to oet It U m tat 

Laguna de Tachc Grant 

In Fresno Comity 



This grant has over 60,000 acres of rich, alluvial soil suitable for all kinds of farm crops. 
We are selling It In ten-acre lots, or larger, at from $35 to $40 per acre on the most liberal 
terms. If you want to buy a good piece of land be sure you look over the Laguna. We 
offer It strictly on its merits. It needs no boom or misrepresentation. Go and see It. If 
you like it you can buy It, the same as others are doing. Descriptive printed matter free. 



ciiiotorM*** Nares & Saunders, 1840 Mariposa Street, Fresno, California 



...TO HOME SEEKERS... 



THERE ARE FIVE THOUSAND ACRES OF FERTILE LAND IN VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, WHICH ARE 
OFFERED FOR SALE IN TRACTS OF FROM TWO AND ONE-HALF ACRES IN THE TOWN OF EL RIO AND 
IN TEN ACRE TRACTS AND UPWARDS FOR GENERAL FARMING PURPOSES. ALL THIS LAND IS NOW 
UNDER A HIGH STATE OF CULTIVATION. IT IS A PORTION OF RANCHO SANTA CLARA DEL NORTE CON- 
SISTING OF THIRTEEN THOUSAND ACRES ALL OF WHICH HAS TO WITHIN A FEW YEARS BEEN FARMED AS 
A WHOLE UNDER ONE OWNERSHIP. TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES ARE COMPLETE, WATER IS ABUNDANT 



AND THE CLIMATIC AND 
THE BEST. SCHOOLS AND 
SOCIAL ADVANTAGES ARE 
ARE ADAPTED TO ALL 
MORE PARTICULARLY TO 
AND SUGAR BEETS AND 
WALNUTS AND LEMONS. 



PRODUCTIVE 
. . . FARMS . . . 



MARKET CONDITIONS ARE 
CHURCHES AND OTHER 
NEAR BY. THE LANDS 
KINDS Of FARMING BUT 
THE GROWING OF BEANS 
ORCHARDS OF APRICOTS, 



RANCHO SANTA CLARA DEL NORTE IS THE CENTER OF THE GREAT BEAN BELT 
OF VENTURA COUNTY AND THE LANDS BEING SUB-DIVIDED ARE BUT FOUR MILES FROM THE NEW BEET 
SUGAR FACTORY AT OXNARD. VENTURA, THE COUNTY SEAT AND SEA PORT, IS TEN MILES DISTANT. THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY PASSES ON TWO SIDES OF THE RANCH, AND SATICOY AND MONTALVO, THE 
RAILWAY STATIONS, ARE BUT TWO MILES AWAY. SEND TO GEO. C. POWER, SELLING AGENT, 152 MAIN 
STREET, VENTURA, CALIFORNIA, FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS AND FULL INFORMATION 



IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A HOME IN 

CALIFORNIA WEIGH WELL THE DISTINCTION 
OF CULTIVATED LAND VERSUS WILD LAND.. 



40 



Fine.... 
Illustrations 



IT IS NEW 8P,K 
Resorts and Attractions on the Coast tiie 

Is a beautiful new folder Just issued by tbe Southern 
Pacific Company. It pictures tbe beauties of resorts 
on the coast Hue, between San Francisco and Santa 
Monica In a charming manner. The pleasuring possibili- 
ties, not the products. 

Address: If. R.JUDAIf 

Assistant General Passenger Agent, Southern Pacific Company 

SCIlt Free oa receipt of 2c. stamp for postage 



Colored 
Relief Map 

California 

Oregon 

Washington 

64 Pages 



San Francisco, California 
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.HOLT BROS. 



COMBINED HARVESTERS 

Used on the Pacific Coast Over Half the Grain in California 
was harvested last season with these Machines. The Grain is 
cut, threshed, recleaned and sacked in the field all at the one 
operation. Four men and twenty-foor head of horses are 
required to operate a Horse Machine that will harvest thirty 
to forty-five acres per day. The Steam Combined Harvesting 
Outfits do much more work. 

for further particulars call on or address 

THE HOLT MANIFACTIRING COMPANY 

STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 

P. 0. BOX T 

Loag DIstMce Telephone " Main 170 ^ 
Both Western Unloa ami Pacific Postal Telegraph Wires hi Oar Office 



heaters b. 

CJUUUAGE AND WAGON MATERIAL 
IRON, STEEL AND COAL 
UNK BELTING AND CHAIN 
■ARDWOOO LUMBER, ETC. 



Maaafactarers of 

HOLT BROS. COMBINED HARVESTERS 
HOLT BROS. TRACTION ENGINES 
CARRIAGE AND WAGON WHEELS 
DRAPERS, JACKSON FEEDER CHAM, ETC. 



R. EWILHOIT & SONS 



REAL ESTATE AGENTS 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 



#-{-^ 



I ANHS F(~)R ^A I F in ^ an J° a< l um County, California, in tracts from 
=== _ ====: ^_ === __ ===== _ === ten acres and upwards, at prices ranging from 
~~ " $20.00 to $50.00 per acre. These lands are 

suitable for the production of grain, vines, fruit trees and vegetables. Special induce- 
ments offered to parties who may desire to colonize. Terms of sale : Easy payments and 
a low rate of interest. For circulars and information apply in person or by letter to 



R. EWILHOIT & SONS 



232 EAST MAIN STREET 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 

PI CASE MENTION SUNSET 
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FROM FIELD TO GRANARY IN ONE DAY 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY. 
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VOL. IV. NO. 4. FEBRUARY, 1900. 



A Christmas Seed Time and A Spring Harvest in the 
Valley of the San Joaquin, California. 

the prologue. 

In the beginning, the earth was without form, and void ; and darkness was upon the face of the deep. — The Book 
of Genesis. 

Long, long ago, when the earth was in the making, the western coast of this continent pre- 
sented another face than that which now smiles back to the smiling skies. The waves of a great 
sea then beat against the slopes of the Sierras. Where now are cities and towns and farmsteads, 
and all the level land is grain and grass and fruit and flowers and foliage, the seagull then winged 
its Ioneiy flight from morn till eve, and saw beneath it but a waste of silent waters. Then, in the 
fulness of time, the sea receded. Its last remnant is the bay of Suisun. Its ancient bed is now 
the floor of the great valley of Central California. Four hundred miles long, as the birds fly, and 
sixty to seventy miles In width, this vast basin is, in itself, an imperial domain. 

It is hard, at first trial, to get a just conception of the size of this immense, arable plain, 
capable, as it is, of maintaining a population of six or seven millions, possessing every variety of 
tillable soil, in which flourish, in like abundance, the grains, grasses, vegetables and fruits of the 
temperate zones, and the vine, the orange, the lemon, the olive, the date, the fig and other products 
of semi-tropic climes; a valley stretching through such a variety of temperatures that at the 
very time the Christmas snows are deep upon its mountain walls, the violets are in bloom and 
the oranges are yellow in the sunlight that floods its floor. 

Consider, now, with comparison's help, how big this bigness is. Pennsylvania has a great 
territory; but if Pennsylvania could be set down in this valley, there would be left a ribbon of 
soil an acre wide and a thousand miles long around the edges of the Quaker commonwealth. 
Ohio is a great state ; but if Ohio were spread out in this valley, there would be left 5000 square 
miles of the floor uncovered or a vacant spot into which the state of Connecticut could be dropped. 
Turn the valley into a ballroom, and the six states of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Delaware and Rhode Island could waltz together on the big floor, and have room to 
spare; and all the inhabitants of Europe, Asia, Africa and America could find seats around the 
walls in which to watch the gigantic dance. These comparisons, of course, convey no real con- 
ception of the colossal scale on which it has pleased the Almighty Maker to show forth his handi- 
work. They can but feebly aid. One must stand bodily in the presence of all this immensity ; 
he must set his own feet upon the towering peaks and Jet his own eyes roam, delighted, over the 
panorama unrolled beneath him ; he must draw into his blood the sweetness of the smiling vale 
and the strength of the everlasting hills, before the beauty, the serenity and the majesty of this 
bright, brave, dear land can lay fast hold upon his soul. 
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from the northern border of the county San 
Joaquin to the southern line of the county Kern, 
a distance of 250 miles, having an average and 
quite uniform width of about 00 miles, and em- 
bracing 3 3,000 square miles of territory. Politic- 
ally, it is divided into twelve counties ; physi- 
cally and commercially, it is a compact whole. 
Across this valley and into these mountains, a 
half-century ago, poured the hurrying flood of 
fortune-hunters, drawn from the four corner- 
posts of the globe by the noise of Marshall's 
yellow find in the milirace at Coloma. They 
washed away mountains, they tunneled and 
blasted and delved; they made the fortunes 
they sought, many of them —and they did not 
go back. The adventurers who came to loot 
the hills remained to enrich the valleys. 

" Fifty years ago," said one of these sturdy 
old men, as, not lone since, he escorted a party 
of visitors through his orange groves, u I dug 
gold out of this very soil under our feet. Now, 
he added, with an upward gesture of the hand 
toward the yellow globes gleaming amongst 
the foliage of his hundreds of trees, I dig my 
gold out of the air." 

There was poetry in the hale old pioneer's 
speech— and there was truth beyond his mean- 
ing. In a sentence he had summed up the 
history of the growth of this region. The de- 
velopment of most great communities is by 
gradual increase along certain lines — first the 
blade, then the stalk, and then the corn in the 
full ear. But it was not so with the develop- 
ment of the San Joaquin valley and its water- 
shed. First came the era of surface gold mining, 
which busied all the energies of the young com- 
monwealth until the exhausted placers ceased 
to yield wages to work. Then followed an era 
of grain-raising and cattle-breeding, on a gigan- 
tic scale, on the vast and thinly settled plain. 
Then the third period set in — the period of 
today, the period of steady growth, of legitimate 
activity. Fortunes were no longer made in one 
successful season; nor were they as suddenly 
lost if, perchance, the rains came not on the 
wings or the south wind, and seed-time and 
harvest failed of one of their appointed seasons. 
All was no longer staked on a single crop. 
Here and there cunning hands began to lead 
the waters of the streams upon the thirsty 
fields. Here and there men began to vary their 
plantings. Yonder a fruit orchard commenced 
to put forth its tender leaves. Here a garden of 
vegetables thrived. There a young vineyard 



gave earnest of bounteous vintage. Commun- 
ities of industrious folk, clustered on little farms, 
began to dot the plain. In the mountains, 
capital and science went hand in hand to explore 
the depths of the great mineral-bearing lodes, 
and a newer and more conservative system of 
mining arose upon the ruins of the old. The 
thump of the powerful stamps succeeded the 
little noise of the pick, and the haphazard labor 
of the old-time surface miner was replaced by the 
more effective toil of machinery and men, intelli- 
gently directed to a definite end. This era has 
never ceased. In truth, it has but begun. And 
the babe, newborn this day, who shall draw the 
span of his years to the utmost limit of human 
life, shall not see the end of the growth which 
has had its beginning within the easy memory 
of so many men now living. For this valley 
of the San Joaquin has its future all before it. 
The sun of its promise is yet young in the 
morning sky ; the noontide of its prosperity is 
still far distant. 

The dayspring of this period of progress 
came with the coming of the railroad. It fol- 
lowed hard on the heels of the track-layers. 
Its herald was the whistle of the locomotive. 
The genius and energy of four men, capable of 
great enterprises, tied the Pacific to the Atlantic 
coast with a ribbon of steel. Later, these high- 
way makers extended their lines up and down 
and across the valley of the San Joaquin. 
Then towns began to flourish, the goodly land 
began to yield, the desert blossomed. The wild 
herds and the wilder riders who followed them 
disappeared. The immense ranches — princi- 
palities in extent — began to be subdivided. 
He who tells the story of the valley of the San 
Joaquin, if he will be just, must give this credit 
to whom it is due, for it is certain that if one 
can now, in a few hours' ride, pass prosperous 
cities and thriving towns; pass homes, bowered 
in groves of oranges, lemons, olives, figs, and 
surrounded by vineyards and fields of grain and 
alfalfa ; pass farm after farm giving every evi- 
dence of gain and comfort — it is because the 
steel highway, along which the locomotive that 
draws him leaps, was built from end to end and 
from side to side of the immense plain. 

There are 1214 miles of railway in the San 
Joaquin valley — nearly a fourth of the mileage 
of the entire state. The bulk of this mileage 
belongs to the Southern Pacific system ; but the 
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vallev is also traversed from end to end by the 
San Francisco and San Joaquin Valley railroad, 
which is a part of the Santa Fe system. At 
Stockton the *' Valley road," as it is commonly 
called, finds its present terminus, but it is a mat- 
ter of a few weeks only until trains will run into 
San Francisco. Two lines of the Southern Pa- 
cific system run north and south through the val- 
ley and several lateral branches extend into the 
mountain territory. These parallel and inter- 
secting lines bring every farm, from the mouth 
of the San Joaquin to the feet of the Tehach- 
apis, within easy access of markets. The traffic 
rates in the valley are very reasonable, a factor 
which will not fail to enter into the calculations 
of the prudent man who may be thinking of 
making a home somewhere under California's 
inviting skies. 

A journey over the lines of the Southern Pa- 
cific through the valley of the San Joaquin is a 
revelation of achievement and opportunity. 
The side trips into the picturesque Sierras are a 
liberal education. We will make our start from 
Stockton, at the head of the valley. Stretching 
away, far to the south, the wide plain is before us. 
To the east the Sierras project their frontlets 
against the serene blue of the heavens. We will 
to the mountains first— to yonder swelling 
foothills and loftier peaks which marked for the 
argonauts the end of their venturesome quest ; 
to the land of romance, of story and of song. 
Amador, Calaveras, Tuolumne — these were 
names blown wide across the world half a hun- 
dred years ago. And they will again be blown 
across the world before another half hundred 
years shall have drawn fingers of change along 
their mountain walls. For all the treasures 
that all the gold-hunters dug from the streams 
and gulches of this 
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capital and armies of men. If the millions of 
British capital that now tremble at each roar of 
the battle-guns on the African veldt had found 
investment in these mountains instead of in the 
Rand, there would be fewer sleepless share- 
holders in English homes, and the dividends 
returned would be as certainly greater as they 
are certainly safer. 

By rail from Stockton to lone, then a dozen 
miles of travel in an old-time stage over an old- 
time stageroad, and we dash, with clatter of 
wheels and crack of whip, into Jackson —fa- 
mous camp in the early days, when yonder 
little creek yielded millions of gold ; now a pros- 
perous town, drawing its sustenance from the 
deep mines that are thick about. For this is 
the Mother Lode — mightiest treasure- vault of 
the whole round world — that is beneath our 
feet now. 

Three great mineral belts extend along that 
slope of the Sierras which forms the water- 
shed of the San Joaquin valley. The middle, 
and by far the most regular, continuous and 
rich of these belts, is the famous Mother Lode, 
so called by the early miners because they 
looked upon it as the original source of all the 
gold they found in the placers. It is a mineral- 
ized zone, at times a mile in width, running a 
hundred miles or more through the counties of 
Amador, Calaveras, Tuolumne and Mariposa. 
Where we now are, the Mother Lode is a series 
of parallel fissures filled with gold-bearing quartz 
veins. Farther to the south, it is, for much of 
its length, a single enormous fissure. The 
magnitude of the proportions the Mother Lode 
at times assumes is remarkably illustrated at 
Quartz mountain, a huge mass of quartz and 
vein matter nearly a mile long, six hundred 
feet wide and two hundred and fifty feet high. 
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little risk attending the investment as attends 
any other business. 

It is an actual fact that the percentage of fail- 
ures in legitimate gold mining is much less 
than the percentage of failures in trade and 
commerce. The era of mining on safe lines has 
set in to stay. To be sure, it is but in its in- 
fancy. The great lodes, which hold these bil- 
lions of treasure, have as yet been only scratched. 



THE WAY OF *49- 

The millions taken from them are a mere baga- 
telle to the hundreds of millions still hidden in 
their depths. But the right start has been made ; 
the right foundation has been laid. Henceforth 
the growth of a great and noble industry is but 
a question of time. There are many who will 
live to see the Mother Lode and its companion 
belts the scene of the most tremendous mining 
activity the world has ever known. 

It would be interesting to linger here and 
listen to the tales of the old days, to hear from the 
lips of some of the argonauts themselves stories 
of the golden age, stranger than the most fantastic 
dreams of fiction. But we must to stage and 
away along the road that follows, over hill 
and dale, the long trend of the Mother Lode. 
The weather is bright and beautiful, for it is 
Christmas week, and the pleasant rains have 
fallen and the yellow sunlight sifts warmly, 
softly down the mountain slopes and through 
the little dells carpeted with young grass and 
bright with wildflowers in bloom ; the meadow 
larks' rich throats are warbling, the shy 
quail whistle loud and clear to their mates. 
It is the time of the singing birds and the 
little, wild creatures of woods and field. 
The fresh earth teems with the miracle of 
life and growth, and all the air pulses with 
light and sound and gladness— for of such 
is the kingdom of winter in the beautiful 
hill country that looks down on the valley 
of the San Joaquin. 

Past famous diggings and famous camps 
of other days, past a hundred romantic 
scenes where fortunes were won and wild 
deeds done, the road winds its way. This 
Is the Mokelumne river, and there beyond 
is Mokelumne Hill. Richer diggings the 
argonauts never found. 

Yonder smoke, there and there and there, 
climbing crookedly, marks where the mills 
are at work on the ore of the Mother Lode. 



We have passed many of them by this time, 
for this is San Andreas we are approaching, capi- 
tal of old Calaveras and a camp of no mean 
renown. From San Andreas, still following the 
mighty Mother Lode's southeasterly course, our 
road runs through a pleasant, smiling, pictur- 
esque region to Angels Camp. Here, in the 
heart of the town, is the famous Utica mine, 
giant among gold producers. They will tell 
one here of the early struggles of the 
discoverers; how they toiled in the 
face of discouragements with the true 
miner's faith — the faith that does 
literally move mountains. 

Still southeast from Angels our 
journey lies. This is the Stanislaus 
river and Robinson's Ferry. Yonder, 
to the left, a quarter of a mile, is Car- 
son Hill, site of mines which amazed 
the world with their richness years 
ago. On the summit of this hill was 
picked up the largest nugget of gold 
ever found in California. Its value 
was $4 j ,000. Sti 1 1 south and easterl y , 
and this is Tuttletown and yonder is 
Jackass Hill, yet the home of "Truth- 
ful James," friend and patron of Mark 
Twain and of Bret Harte in the olden 
days. 
This stretch of country here— all 
bare, white rocks, curiouslv contorted and 
tumbled about — is Shaw's Flat. It is historic 
ground. The gold-hunters swept these acres 
clean of every vestige of soil. Here thousands 
of men toiled feverishly. A great camp, bust- 
ling with life, once crowned this site. All has 
disappeared. Treasure-hunters and treasure are 
gone. The bare, white rocks alone remain. 
They gleam uncannily in the moonlight— the 
pallid phantoms of a vanished past, gray ghosts 
of the old, bold days that are dead. 

A long street, crookedly following the curves 
of a narrow canyon, the noise of business, and 
this is Sonora — Queen City of the Mountains, 
the people call it — center of a marvelously rich 
mining territory. Our staging is done here, for 
brains and pluck have pushed the railway into 
this heart of the mountains, and back to Stock- 
ton is but a four hours' ride. Aboard the cars 
of the Sierra railway, the return trip begins. 
This is Jamestown — Jimtown, old-timers call 
it still. The old town lies yonder, hidden in 
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the canyon, but this is the station and fine hotel 
on this commanding site — a lovely spot in 
which to while away a winter month. 

Down winds, with many a curve, the sinuous 
road of steel, past many a historic spot — Quartz 
mountain, Montezuma, Chinese, the Crimea 
House — past famous diggings, where acres upon 
acres of little mounds— the "tailings " of the 
sluices — tell how the gold-hunters stripped the 
bedrock ; past a shifting panorama of the lovely 
and picturesque, until, at last, the foothills slip 
away in the background, and we have said 
goodbye to the rich ni lis and the green valleys, 
to the bright waters and the blue skies, to the 
romance and realities of the Land of Gold. 

It is impossible to more than hint at the 
beauties and opportunities of the remarkable re- 
gion we have hurried through. A mere cata- 
logue of its attractions and wonders would fill a 
formidable volume. Its renowned groves of 
giant trees, its caves of alabaster, its picturesque 
canyons, its beautiful streams, its pleasant val- 
leys, the enormous lodes that offer their treasures 
to capital, the cheap and fertile soil that wel- 
comes the home-maker, the genial climate that 
gives delight to the well, health to the sick 
and strength to the feeble— these details can- 
not be set forth in the scope of this writing. 
But they can all be found by him who cares to 
seek them. 

We have caught some glimpses of the mining 
country. Let us go down now into the midst 
of the great valley, and spy out, not its naked- 
ness, but its fulness and its richness. This is 



wages paid by the great flour mills, woolen 
mills, harvester works, plow works, car-build- 
ing shops, tanneries, ship yards, lumber yards 
and minor enterprises. The chief factors in this 
industrial development are the cheap and ample 
freight facilities provided by the railroads and 
steam and sailing watercraft, cheap electric 
power and the proximity of the only largely de- 
veloped coal mines in the state — those of the 
Tesla Company, which has its railway ter- 
minus, bunkers and principal depot in Stockton. 
The oak-shaded plain about Stockton is very 
fertile. Grain-growing is still the chief agri- 
cultural pursuit of this section, and irrigation 
and small farming are not practiced so exten- 
sively as they should be. However, more and 
more shrewd men are each year demonstrating 
what can be done on a few acres extensively 
cultivated. Thousands of acres hereabouts are 
cut up by innumerable estuaries into islands, 
and the reclaimed bottom lands are exactly 
• suited to gardening and small farming. On 
one of these islands, for instance, asparagus cul- 
ture isfoliowed on a great scale, and the cannery 
there, which ships hundreds of carloads annu- 
ally, provides a ready market for the growers. 
The prices of garden, dairy and poultry products 
rule firm the year round, and the mild climate 
and abundant land reduce small farming ex- 
penses to a minimum. In fact, there is no sec- 
tion of the San Joaquin valley into which 
a thrifty family, with from $500 to $1000 
capital, cannot come and make an absolutely 
certain living by small farming, finding them- 
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the thermometer marks a higher temperature at 
times in the valley than it ever does on the 
Atlantic coast, but I speak of the way the 
climate feels. The dry, rarified air makes a 
temperature of ioo° more agreeable than a tem- 
perature of 85 in moister climates; and it is 
well to bear in mind that in all the fifty years 
this valley has been known to Americans, there 
has never been a single case of sunstroke. 
During nearly all the summer the days are 
quite pleasant, and there is never a night when 
blankets are not comfortable to the sleeper. 

. I wish I could find words emphatic enough 
to drive home to the mind of any one who may 
be looking toward California, the truth that 
this great valley has everything — markets, 
rail carriage, water carriage, delightful climate, 
and fertile, cheap soil in plenty — to make cer- 
tain the prosperity of any settler who comes 
with a little capital and the ambition and knowl- 
edge to farm right. The land needs small farm- 
ers, and again small farmers, and yet again 
small farmers. 

Eight counties — San Joaquin, Stanislaus, 
Merced, Madera, Fresno, Tulare, Kings and 



Kern — lie on the floor of the San Joaquin val- 
ley, and the sun that rises in the east and 
makes haste to his going down in the west 
looks upon no equal area that provides a greater 
variety of product s ? or furnishes better opportu- 
nities and possibilities. Come, let us take a trip 
together through this region and see what we 
shall see. The trains of the Southern Pacific 
will carry us from end to end of the valley, and 
we may go down one side and come up the other, 
if we cnoose. 

A short run of ten miles and here is Lathrop 
and the main line of the railway running down 
the east side of the valley. The line traversing 
the west side is the highway over which pass 
the fast transcontinental trains of the Southern 
Pacific. The region it cuts in two lengthwise 
is naturally very fertile and, wherever irriga- 
tion has been called in to supplement the defi- 
ciency of rainfall, the profits of small farming 
are very good. A portion of this section of the 
San Joaquin valley is devoted to the lucrative 
business of stock breeding and alfalfa growing. 
No crop yields more certainly or is more proline 
than the alfalfa. Four to six crops are cut 
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SEVENTY TONS OF ALFALFA. TO THE STACK. 

annually from the fields, the only work necessary umne and the city of Modesto. When the town 
being a single irrigation as soon as the crop is was laid out, the founders decided to call it 
taken off. One sowing will do for several years. Ralston after the famous financier of that name, 
As pasture and as hay the alfalfa is always but he firmly declined the honor. Modesty so 
marketable, and where cows are kept and the uncommon naturally suggested the name Mo- 
products sold to the creameries the returns are desto, and so Ralston was honored after all, Jn 
very satisfactory. There are many creameries spite of himself. 
In the San Joaauin vallev — all of them corpor- This is the bezin- 
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wheat, a precarious crop in a land where 
ins do not always fall in their season. 
t is grown yet on thousands of acres, but 
is much besides. Oranges, lemons, figs, 
raisins, apples, pears, peaches, prunes, 
ts, berries, melons, vegetables, alfalfa — 
>f fodder plants —all these the land pro- 
abundantly, when the water is led upon 
and is cheap, too. 

ugh thousands upon thousands of acres, 
Stockton to Bakersfield, are under irriga- 
though the finest systems in the world 
operation in this valley; though one 
county has more than 300 miles of main 
, more than 1000 miles of branch canals 
more than 5000 miles of distributing 
:hes; yet the immense extent of the irri- 
)le floor and the enormous quantities of 
iter capable of being impounded make it 
tain that this most important of all indus- 
•s is yet in its swaddling clothes. The 
nand still outfoots the supply. The in- 
nent is as inviting as ever. A brief 
iption of one irrigation system, which 
fair sample of many, may not be wholly 
interesting to the curious reader. This 
^articular system is peculiarly worthy of 
remark, because it is the work of farmers, 
with no other capital than that pro- 
cured by the sale of bonds, issued 

under authority of the laws of the 
^ state. Emphatically a public enter- 
t prise, it is pleasant to record that 

from its inception to completion 
elected officers were found to carry 

on the work at a less cost than that 

of similar gigantic private enterprises, 

built by some of the ablest and keenest 

financiers of a state singularly fertile in 

great financiers. 

This system is owned by a district 
ncorporated as an irrigation district, under 
le laws of California, in the year 1887. 
le district contains a population of about 
o and has an area of fully 176,000 acres. 
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RECLAIMING LAND. •' .. 

Previous to the formation of the district, all the 
land had been uninterruptedly sown to wheat 
since white men settled upon it. The uncertain 
rainfall, varying from three to eleven inches 
annually, made crops uncertain and, by contin- 
uous cultivation of wheat, the soil was becom- 
ing exhausted. In this condition of affairs, the 
people came together, organized a district, issued 
bonds to the amount of $600,000, supplemented 
later by another bond issue of $600,000, and set 
about the work of redemption and development. 
Rising amid the very summits of the high 
Sierras, 14,000 feet above the sea, the Tuolumne 
river rushes down, with its accumulated waters, 
into the valley. It drains a vast watershed 
over 1600 sntiare mil**; in area, and the 
voh 
sea* 
feet 



properly impounded, sufficient to irri- 
gate 2,000,000 acres. This stream the 
people resolved to dam and divert, and, 
in the long run, they did it so effectu- 
ally that there is more water today in 
this single San Joaquin valley system 
than in all the rivers of many an east- 
ern state — and this is not the largest 
system in the San Joaquin valley, 
either. 

A huge diverting dam was built across 
the Tuolumne river. This, the highest 
overflow dam in the world, spans a 
rugged canyon 336 feet wide, and 
is built to a height of 129 feet 
entirely of enormous btocks 
of blue traprock, weighing 
from 1 to 6 tons, laid in con- 
crete. It rests on solid rock, 
and over its crest the river pours 
in an angry flood from 8 to 16 
feet deep. At the top of this giant 
dam the waters of the river are 
diverted by means of a tunnel cut 
through the solid rock, 600 feet in length. A 
wasteway and headgate keep the water under 
perfect control. From the tunnel the water is 
carried through a canal, cut in rock, for about 
2 miles; thence, through flumes, cuts, and a 
basin 2000 feet long, excavated by the early 
miners, it is discharged into a creek. A mile 
and a quarter below this point a concrete dam 
converts the creek into an artificial lake, from 
which it is again fed into a canal. Thence, by 
means of flumes, cuts, earth dams, tunnels and 
earth canals, the water is carried down to the 
district. It has traveled 18 miles, sometimes 
60 feet in air, through its artificial channel, 

and is now ready 

to enter i he 
)f 
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canals, which will distribute it over the fields. 
These canals are about 2 miles apart, running in 
parallel lines from east to west. 

Now, what has been the result of this and 
kindred enterprises ? Look about you and find 
the eloquent answer in the fields, orchards, 
vineyards, groves, gardens and homes that 
adorn and beautify miles of country which, a 
few years ago, was the parched and uncertain 
pasturage of wandering herds. It is a remark- 
able fact, that while the tendency of late years 
has been to consolidate small farms in the older 
states, and so let the land pass into the hands 
of the few, the tendency in the San Joaquin 
valley has been to subdivide the great holdings 
into small farms. This is due entirely to irri- 
gation, which permits of intensive farming 
such as is not possible in any coun- 
try, no matter now fertile, in which 
the cultivator must depend upon the 
natural rainfall. 

But time and train have sped 
while we talked, and this is the 
Merced river we are crossing. 
High up among the snows of the 
Sierras it rises and winds its way 
downward through the most famous 
canyon in the world, the beauti- 
ful Yosemite. The lands through 
which we have been riding, and 
will ride, for many miles, were 
once all the vast estate of one of 
those baronial proprietors who held 
among them so large a part of the 
soil of California. One hundred 
and ten thousand acres there were 
in this holding— a tidy bit of a 
ranch. Much of this estate has 
been cut up into small farms and 
now supports many hundreds of 



industrious families— thanks, again, to irriga- 
tion. We have not emerged from the former 
boundaries of this principality, when we find 
ourselves in the city of Merced. 

A very extensive system of irrigation works 
waters this part of the valley. A main canal 
100 feet wideand 10 feet deep and 50 miles long 
distributes to many thousands of acres, through 
over 1 50 miles of lateral canals, the waters of the 
Merced river. A reservoir, known as Lake Yo- 
semite, receives the waters of the canal, which 
are restrained by a dam 60 feet high, 275 feet 
thick at the base, and approaching a mile in 
length. Along the crest of this dam runs a 
smooth roadway, from which is obtained a fine 
view of the surrounding plain and the Coast 
Range and Sierra Nevada mountains. As in 
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every section where irrigation is practiced, the the valley. From Wawona the road begins to 
small farm has begun to abound hereabouts, and climb the mountains to Lookout point, a very 
the " colony" system' has proved highly sue- beautiful view; thence, through deep forests it 
cessful. Still on — and here is Berenda, where winds, past scenesof loveliness, until thetraveler 
travelers bound for the Yosemite leave the main finds himself at Inspiration point, looking down 
line to take train for Raymond. From Ray- upon the Yosemite. Far, far below, the glorious 
mond the route is by stage, valley lies, the silvery river threading the pleas- 

— x ~ieadows, hemmed in by its mountain walls. 
led and ennobled by domes and spires and 
$ and crags that tower thousands of feet in 
Down the stupendous cliffs leap the living 
rs in the splendor of the sunshine; while 
all broods the wondrous, ethereal, purple 
that glorifies mountain and valley, 
e stage road enters the Yosemite at its 
im end, and thence runs through groves of 
pines, cedars, firs, and beneath noble oaks, 
* bright brooks and past the feet of tremen- 
Lis cliffs, rising abruptly; past the won- 
rous Bridal Veil falls, the Ribbon fall, 
Bl Capitan, the Cathedral Spires, Profile 
mountain, the Three Brothers, the Sentinel 
peak, Yosemite falls and hundreds of pic- 
turesque scenes, until it reaches the little 
hamlet of Yosemite, where are the guard- 
ian's office, a few stores and buildings and 
he hotels in close proximity. From this 
entral point excursions are made by car- 
age, on horseback or on foot, to the scenes 
marvelous beauty in which the valley 
abounds— Mirror lake, Vernal falls, Nevada 
falls, Cloud's Rest,Yosemite falls, Eagle 
peak, the Sentinel, Glacier point, 
North Dome, Cathedral Spires, 
Bridal Veil faIIs,Too-looI-a-we-ock 
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canyon, the Cap of Liberty and other won- 
derful viewpoints. 

The Yosemite simply baffles desc 
One may call it grand, sublime, wonc 
beautiful, awe-inspiring— and all tl 
and more the famous valley is. Bu 
when all is said, and one has whippe< 
into line the whole cavalcade of adject 
ives — those patient packmules of th 
descriptive writer's art— there remain 
a certain indefinable charm in the 
Yosemite which human speech . 
cannot convey. This noble park 
of God's own ordering has been 
described in a hundred tongues; 
the pens of loftiest genius nave 
glorified it, poets have sung of it, 
artists have pictured it, and yet 
it is undescribed. You must 
see Yosemite — the beautiful, 
the glorious — loveliest vale in 
all the world. 

On the road to the Yosemite is 
that celebrated grove of sequoias known 
as the Mariposa Big Trees— gigantic forest 
growths which have been described a thousand 
times, but which, like the Yosemite itself, 
remain undescribed. One cannot possibly con- 
ceive of the magnitude and majesty of these 
enormous trees until his own eyes have em- 
braced their mighty trunks and traveled to the 
far heights to which their lofty heads tower. 

It is but a little way from Berenda station to 
the Fresno river and the city of Madera. 
Though Madera is well down on the floor of the 
valley and surrounded by a fine agricultural 
country of the same character as that we have 
traversed, its prosperity is most intimately 
connected with its mountains, and it can liter- 
ally, in the words of the Book, "lift up its 
eyes unto the hills, whence cometh its help." 
Far up, in many a rude mountain camp, are cut 
the huge trees which feed the lumber trade of 
this valley city. A flume sixty-three miles in 
length is the means of transportation from hill 
to plain. Nor is lumber all the mountains 
vield. Rich copper mines are up yonder, and 
here in Madera is one of the largest smelters 
in the interior of the 
state. The ore in the 



of slate, the veins at places swelling to a 
thickness of twenty to thirty feet The sur- 
face ore is very rich, making the discoveries 
"poor men's claims." The first copper ore 
mined here was hauled to Stockton by team and 
shipped to Wales, in i860. From that time 
until recently the work was prosecuted spas- 
modically, but as the smelter makes it profitable 
to mine ore as low as six per cent copper, pros- 
pectors are now hunting over the belt and 
much development is under way. But little less 
important than the mines are the great granite 
quarries of this region. The perfect cleavage 
allows the stone to be sliced off in blocks of 
any size, and the quality is so high that the 
United States government has taken this granite 
in preference to any other for the construction 
of Federal buildings on this Coast. For instance, 
the new postoffice building at San Francisco 
will be built of this San Joaquin valley granite. 
From Madera, in summer, can be visited one 
of the least known and yet one of the most re- 
markable wonders of the high Sierras— the no- 
ble and beautiful Minarets. The trip occupies 
about four days, riding and camping. All the 
way lies through the most charming mountain 
idows deep in grass and flowers : 
as crystal, swarming with speckled 
forest trees, whose stately trunks 
• the blue vault. And the Mina- 
5— what pen shall picture them as 
mighty mountain swelis from the 
n its majestic summit five won- 
ower straight up 2000 feet in air. 
irets are peaks of solid, magnetic 
id all about them are exposed the 
rmous masses of mineral wealth — 
, silver, iron and lead ores — mon- 
; ledges, in size beyond the wildest 
ms of 1 magination. When the feet 
the climber have gained the top of 
one of these towering pinnacles, a 
vision of surpassing loveliness 
salutes the eye. Above him 

" Soars the eternal sky. 
Full of light and of Deity "; 

around htm is unrolled the 
lonely glory of the peaks; 
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soiituaes or nis mountains. 

But while we have talked of the Minarets, 
our train has sped, and here is Fresno, the Raisin 
City, sitting, queenlike, amid her wide vine- 
yards. Twenty years ago, this was a miserable 
hamlet on a barren plain. Look around you 
and see what man hath wrought. 

Fresno is a manufacturing point of no mean 
importance. Power and light are cheap, as they 
are in nearly every section of the great valley, 
due to the great number of systems which chain 
the might of the mountain torrents and lead it. 
harnessed and obedient, to light the towns and 
turn the wheels of machinery. 

It was long thought that California would 
never be a great manufacturing state ; the dis- 
tance from suitable coal supplies making the 
item of power too costly to maintain competi- 
tion with the manufacturers of the East. But 
electricity and the discovery of fuel-oil have put 
this theory to rout. Power can be bought in 
manv important towns in the San Joaquin valley 
cheaper than it can be produced anywhere by 
the consumption of coal. With a large and 
constantly growing home market and with 
abundant and cheap supplies of raw material, 
the San Joaquin valley now offers a rich field 
for the investment of manufacturing capital. 

A brief description of one of many electric 
power and light plants in the San Joaquin 
valley may not be uninteresting. This par- 
ticular plant has its power . station in the 



mountains, 35 miles from the city it serves. 
There, at a point where nature has hollowed a 
hill-top into a gigantic cup, capable of holding 
30,000,000 gallons, the waters of a mountain 
stream are led into the natural reservoir. From 
the brim of this huge bowl to the base of the 
hill there is a fall of 1400 feet, and down this 
a steel pipe, 6 feet in girth at its upper end, and 
«> feet at its mouth, leads the water, discharg- 
ing it with tremendous force upon j Pelton 
wheels. Each of these wheels is geared directly 
to a dynamo which produces 340 kilometers, or 
about 450 horse-power. Transformers raise the 
voltage from 700 to 1 1,000 volts, and the current 
is then transmitted over 35 miles, with a loss of 
but one-eleventh of its energy. At the city sta- 
tion the current is again transformed, by the 
" stepping down " process, into low voltage and 
is ready for distribution. As an instance of how 
cheap electricity is in the San Joaquin valley, 
it may be added that the charges of this company 
for electric lights of 16-candle power for kitch- 
ens and dining-rooms, are 25 cents a month 
per lamp; for parlors, 15 cents per lamp pa- 
month ; and for bedrooms and bathrooms, 10 
cents per month per lamp. About the only 
thing cheaper is sunlight. Power for use is 
furnished at varying rates in the valley, but 
is always cheap— $50 per year per horse-power 
and lower. 
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We must not leave Fresno without inspect- 
ing the vineyards. The San Joaquin valley is 
the natural home of the raisin grape and thou- 
sands of acres are perfectly adapted to its cul- 
ture. Naturally the business has grown to 
great proportions. The muscat of Alexandria, 
the Muscatel de Gordon Blanco and the Thomp- 
son and Sultana seedless are the varieties chiefly 
grown. For seedless varieties, 
pickinz begins in 
th 



have the advantage of ripening about five weeks 

earlier than those grown farther south in the 

state. This, of course, gives the grower a strong 

com mand of market andprices. Land can be had 

in this citrus belt at from $75 to $150 an acre, 

with water right attached. Some of the irrigation 

is by ditch systems; much of it by the pumping 

system. The " pumpingsystem "simply means 

that the companv which sells 

the water erects a 

oper- 



August and for Muscat grapes in September. 
In picking, the grapes are laid with care on 
shallow trays, placed on the ground between 
the rows of vines, and are cured by exposure to 
the sun. After a period of about seven to twelve 
days, the grapes — which are white when 
picked — become colored and partly cured, and 
must be turned. A few days' more exposure to 
the sun cures them sufficiently to be piled in 
stacks on the trays in the vineyard, where 
they remain until put in what are known as 
surat-boxes and are made ready for the packing 
house. There is no mystery about growing or 
curing raisins. The newcomer, by close in- 
quiry and observation, may succeed as well as 
the one of long experience; the same may be 
said in respect to tree fruits. 

The lateral line of the Southern Pacific, run- 
ning from Fresno to Porterville, passes through 
an extremely interesting section of the San Joa- 
quin valley and taps what is now considered 
the best orange-land belt to be found— the 
"frostless belt* of the foothills. We are on 
the edge of this fertile belt when we come to 
Sanger, a livelv, new town engaged chiefly in 
manufacturing lumber into finished products— 
and we will find this excellent orchard and 
citrus fruit soil extending far along the Kings 
river bottom and along the foothills. At Porter- 
ville orange culture reaches its perfection of yield 
and profit, and for about 45 miles, from Porter- 
ville to Lemon Cove, extends this ideal citrus 
fruit belt, in ail comprising about 25,000 acres, 
of which 4500 acres are now in groves. The 
oranges grow to large size and perfection and 



aises 
ange 
trees come into bearing in the third year and 
bear a paying crop in the fourth year, the trees 
doing better and better as they grow older. 
The profits are very large. The net profits of 
6 acres of very fine trees near Porterville last 
season were $251 5 ; that of 10 acres near by was 
$3100. These are extreme profits, but $150 net 
profit per acre is rather below than above the 
average for a mature grove in this section. Of 
course, the citrus belt of the San Joaquin valley 
is not confined to the forty odd miles here under 
irrigation. It skirts the foothills of the Sierras 
nearly the whole length of the valley, and the 
time will come when this will be one of the 
principal citrus-growing belts of the world. 

From the town of Sanger a delightful trip 
can be made, by stage and on horseback, to <the 
Grant National park, Kings River canyons and 
the high Sierras. The May and November 
numbers of this magazine describe vividly this 
beautiful region, which bids fair to rival the 
Yosemite itself in attractiveness. The charge 
for stage and horseback accommodations is but 
$15 for the round trip from Sanger to Kings 
River canyon. In the Grant National park are 
some of the largest trees known— one of them 
being 105 feet in girth. The scenery of the 
Kings River canyon and of the neighboring 
mountains is marvelously picturesque; the fish- 
ing and hunting can not be excelled ; and it is 
safe to say that the time is near when thousands 
of sight-seers and sportsmen will yearly visit 
this pleasure ground. 

From Fresno we go to Bakersfield at the 
southern extremity of the great valley, on the 
delta of the Kern river which, having its source 
amid the everlasting snows of Mt. Whitney, 
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rushes down through deep gorges and over steep 
precipices, finally to debouch into the valley, 
through a tremendous canyon, about twelve 
miles northeast of where we are. The Kern 
delta is the arena of a colossal amphitheater 
formed by the curves of the Sierra and Coast 
ranges which here meet. To the east, rolling 
foothills slope to the feet of abrupt mountains 
densely clothed with spruce, pine, cedar and 
oak, through which gleam, here and there, 
the bright waters of some tumbling mountain 
stream. To the west, rise the gentler decliv- 
ities of the Coast range. To the north , stretches 
away an illimitable expanse of plain. All 
about us is the level land, not many years ago 
a wild covered with growths of greasewood 
and sagebrush, now presenting the evidences of 
culture and civilization. 

The varied fertility of the soil of the San 
Joaquin valley was strikhgly illustrated at a 
banquet given to the members of the American 
Pomological Society, not long since, in the city 
of Bakersfield. The menu contained chicken ? 
celery, olives, liver of fowls, potted beef, salmi 
of quail, Welsh rarebit, lettuce, new onions, 
radishes, champagne sherbet, ribs of beef, tur- 
key, wild duck, potatoes, green peas, sugar corn, 
tomatoes, farina pudding with apples, pumpkin 
pie, peach pie, ice cream, cakes, oranges, English 



walnuts, almonds, figs, pears, seedless raisins, 
muscats, cheese, coffee— and with the single 
exception of coffee, every article served was a 
product of the soil of the San Joaquin valley ; 
and the vegetables were fresh from outdoor gar- 
dens, though it was midwinter, according to 
the calendar ! 

With such a native-grown 
dinner tucked co 
away in the place v 
dinners go, let us 
again, northward, 
ford, where we wil 
wee." The soil 
Han ford is fertile < 
as good land can be. 
ous fruits, table anc 
raisin grapes grov 
perfection. Small 
profitable. Let me 
from a letter writtei 
an excellent and cai 
farmer ; 

"I have a farm o1 
acres, 30 acres 
of which are de- 
voted to orchard 
and vineyard 
that produce sat- 
isfactorily. My 
alfalfa meadow 
and pasture are 
ready at all 
times to give 
a good report. 
I have a pasture 
of 25 acres, di- 
vided intc 3 
fields, and upon 
th is 1 have main- 
tained, for the 
past year,a band 
of 20 milch cows 



continuously. The product of these cows the 
past year was 112,000 pounds of milk, which 1 
sold to the cheese factory at an average of 87 
cents per hundred pounds. This would not be a 
large yield for this number of cows if the breed 
had been of the best ; but, unfortunately, the 
dairy industry in this section has been sadly 
neglected and very few thoroughbred herds 
could be found. My herd is the ordinary breed, 
commonly called scrub.' But thoroughbred 
stock is being introduced in many herds now. 
* * * 1 have a small field of 6 acres from 
which 1 have cut, in 1 year, 50 tons of alfalfa 
hay in 3 cuttings, leaving the fourth crop for 
pasture. This is not given as the best results 
that could be obtained from the same ground 
by more approved methods and better stock, 
but only the facts as I have proven them." 

It is in place at this point to cast an eye back- 
ward and forward along the length and breadth 
of the great valley and inquire into its practical 
opportunities for the home-hunter— the cost of 
land, of living, of building, the subject of mar- 
kets, roads, schools, churches, society and the 
like things of interest. The remarks to follow 
apply to the whole extent of the valley and not 
to any particular section. 

Generally speaking, 20 acres of irrigated land 
is enough to support, in comfort, an aver- 
age family and leave a small sum for a nest- 
egg. Of course, this greatly depends upon the 
man. Some men would fail every year if they 
were started afresh every New Year's day with 
land and capital. It takes work and economy 
and sound methods to make a 20-acre farm win 
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A BUSY DAY IN THE FIELD. 



is varied farming in California as elsewhere, 
and the man who wins is the one who grows 
fruit, alfalfa and pumpkins and barley and corn 
and vegetables and chickens and hogs and cattle. 

Now as to cost. If a man buys his land for 
cash — and he ought always to do so, if he 
can— 20 acres will stand him from $800 to 
$2000. For house, bui ldings, farm tools, horses, 
harness and wagons, well, cows, hogs, chickens 
and incidentals, he will need $1100. For living 
expenses he will not require over $too cash the 
first year— his cows, chickens and garden sup- 
plying most of the table wants. Special farm- 
ing—citrus fruit, grapes, raisins, etc— takes 
more capital, if all the acres are given up to it, 
because the grower must wait, at least, four 
years for returns ; but the profits are larger when 
the yield does begin. 

Good stock costs here to buy about what 
good stock costs anywhere; but the cost of 



care is much less. The mild climate permits 
stock to run in the open the year round. The 
market prices rule firm. The market for milk 
and dairy products, and for poultry and eggs, is 
always good. The state imports carloads of 
poultry and eggs, but it will quit that after 
awhile when more people learn that it pays to 
keep a flock on the farm. Transportation rates 
in the San Joaquin valley are very moderate, 
and railroads touch every section. San Fran- 
cisco, the metropolis, is within easy haul and 
furnishes a great and rich market. 

The roads of the San Joaquin valley are ex- 
cellent most of the year, lying, as they do, on 
an almost level floor; for a short season during 
the rains they are as bad as they are in Ohio or 
New York or anywhere else, where ignorance 
and wastefulness expend thousands in patching 
up mudholes instead of building permanent 
highways. It is but fair to say, though, that 
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an active public sentiment is awake and 
that scientific roads, built to be good in 
wet as well as in dry weather, are sure 
to gridiron the valley before many years. 

The school facilities are not excelled 
in the world. The showing made by 
the San Joaquin valley schools at 
the recent meeting of tne National 
Educational Association, in Los 
Angeles, will be remembered well 
by thousands of the teachers who 
were then astonished by it. Wages 
of teachers are deservedly high, and 
this attracts the very brightest men 
and women of the profession. The 
school buildings are everywhere, and 
they will bear comparison with those of 
the foremost states of the Union. 

There is no part of our common country 
In which the social side of life is more 

Eleasant than it is in this heart of California, 
ife is not so strenuous here as in older commu- 
nities; the struggle for existence is not so 
heart-breaking. Perhaps nowhere in the world 
are the conditions pleasanter for children. They 
run about in the open air all the year round, and 
the fat, rosy cheeks and sturdy limbs of the little 
rogues one meets everywhere tell their own tale 
of health and happiness. Take it all in all, 
good and bad, the valley of the San Joaquin is 
about as pleasant a place as the average American 
citizen will find to live in, if he travel around 
the globe in search of a home site. 

From Hanford our route takes us to VisaUa. 
Groves of stately oaks, which the ax has 



spared, tell of the depth and fertility of the 
soil. On either hand are well-ordered farms, 
fine buildings, well-kept orchards, fields and 
pastures in which fat cattle graze. The atmos- 

Phere is delightfully cheering and invigorating, 
aim and orange and lemon and fig and olive 
trees adorn city and country. Great orchards 
of prunes, pears and peaches line the roadway. 
Irrigation canals sparkle, a network of silver on 
the green cloaks of the fields. Sloping back to 
the gently rising foothills are groves of orange 
and lemon, the golden fruit flaming amid the 
glossy foliage. And set like sentinels about 
this delicious vale, the snow-capped Sierras 
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tower, peak above peak, until their loftier 
heads are lost in the distance and in clouds. 

The soil about Visalia responds generously 
to cultivation, and any man willing to work 
can make a living and home. Fruit, grapes, 
vegetables, alfalfa, tobacco, corn, grair» c+^Lr 
dairy cattle, poultry — all yield good 
The greatest profits, perhaps, are deriv 
the cultivation of citrus and deciduou 
Some of the yields are almost incredibl 
might well hesitate, for instance, to beli 
a single prune tree had borne, at one ti 
iioo pounds of fruit, had not the picl 
weighing been done in the presence 
dozens of honorable men and attested 1 
their oaths before a magistrate. Aft< 
this, it is easy to believe that in th 
season last past, in spite of low prices, 
some prune orchards here netted a 
profit of $200 an acre. 

But Visalia is not alone the 
center of a goodly land, fat as 
Egypt of old. It is the door 
way to the most enchanting 
scenery which ever met the gaze 
of mortal eye — the lonely splen- 
dor, the solemn grandeur, the 
glorious beauty of those profound 
canyons and mighty peaks above 
which Mt. Whitney lifts its kingly 
head. Truly, everywhere and at all 
times, the heavens declare the glory of God 
and the firmament showeth forth His handi- 
work ; but oh, nowhere, nowhere in this world 
of ours do heaven and earth so gloriously mirror 
the Almighty Maker's majesty as here in these 
wondrous solitudes. Eye hath not seen, ear 
hath not heard, nor hath it entered into 

the heart of man to con- ceive splen- 

dorr -^ " ^~ r-.^- 

has 
com 
wh< 
the; 
heij 
dep 



It is in summer that one must seek these 
wilds. Responsible men make a business of 
outfitting and piloting parties of visitors. The 
charge is $3 a day for 

each member 

** nf rvorf 105 f 

1 6; 

1 for 



MIDWINTER AMONG THE ORAN3ES. 

parties of more than 6. In return for these 
charges, everything needful is provided— 
guides, cooks, horses, pack-animals, camp equi- 
page, provisions, bedding — everything. Thus 
outfitted, with our supplies cinched to the backs 
of patient pack-mules — sure-footed beasts that 

_is 1- 1:1 1— _:j« 4.1 u - 1 _...i,. 

est. 
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A PEAR ORCHARD THUS SPEAKS PROFIT. 



'* Plantations of God," Emerson has finely 
called the groves of sequoias, and this is the 
noblest of them all. This mighty forest is 6000 
acres in extent, and contains more than 3000 of 
these majestic trees. They range from 50 to 100 
feet in girth ; they tower to heights of 300 to 400 
feet. Mingled with the overtopping sequoias are 
huge firs, cedars and pines. Hoar with antiquity 
these giants stand. Into this soil they struck 
their roots when all we think of as ancient was 
young. Before Rome was, before Greece was, 
they lifted up their lips to the kisses of the sun. 
They were venerable with age when the Law- 
giver led his people out of Egypt. The storms 
of thrice a thousand years had beat upon their 



stubborn heads when the Christ was born in 
Bethlehem of Judea. Empires and kingdoms, 
"great captains with their guns and drums, 
the wise, the good, the glorious, have come and 
played their parts and passed to dust and dumb 
forgetfulness, the while these giants of the for- 
est have sucked the sap from Mother Earth and 
flourished in immortal youth. Surely that is 
an ignoble soul which is not bowed down with 
reverent awe in the presence of these deathless 
kings ! 

Four hours' ride from the Giant forest are the 
lovely Alta meadows, nearly 10,000 feet above 
the sea-level — brook-bordered meads, deep in 
grass, brilliant with wildflowers. And here, 
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while the unsaddled beasts crop the tender herb- 
age and Master Cook bestirs himself in the 
camp, pitched under yonder tamaracks' pleasant 
shade, we will go out upon this projecting rock 
and look upon such a spectacle as is not matched 
elsewhere in all the beautiful world. Pano- 
ramic point, they named it well who first stood 
here, enraptured, and gazed upon the wondrous 
scene. There, bathed in the splendor of the 
falling sun, are the mighty Kaweah peaks, 
towering 14,000 feet in air. In yonder wild 
and jagged peaks, high above the clouds, the 
Middle Kaweah has its sources. There to the 
north, are the lofty Alta peaks; and hereto the 
south, old Saw Tooth looks down upon the 
Mineral King range. Yonder is Farewell gap, 
and the marvelous Castle rocks. That is Pan- 
ther peak, in the west, and Mora rock, keeping 
its sentinel watch over the Giant forest. And 
down, down, a thousand feet below us, are Sugar 
Loaf and Little Blue — huge domes that seem 
from where we gaze, perched on the edge of the 

freat world's roof, like giant footstools, flung 
own on the big floor of the universe. Yonder, 
winds away to the west, the Kaweah's silver 
stream. See, upon the canyon's steep sides, how 
the green and white of snow-field and meadow 
gleam in the sunlight — and look, how over 
those sheer cliffs leap a hundred glittering falls ! 
Far up their slopeshill and mountain are cloaked 
in fern and flower and forest ; innumerable col- 
umns, pillars, domes and spires of granite greet, 
at each turn, the gaze; and overall, the dying 
sun rolls his full tide of splendor. 

At Panoramic point many will stop, "nor 
farther seek delight "; but for those who love 
to seek Nature in her stern fastnesses, there re- 
main yet the journey to the canyon of the Kern 



river and the ascent of Mt. Whitney, and the 
return by way of Golden Trout creek — a lovely 
mountain stream, alive with the rare, golden- 
hued fish from which it takes it name. 

It is a three days' trip, with camping outfit, 
from Panoramic point to the lakes at the mouth 
of the Kern canyon. The Little Kern and its 
tributaries afford the finest trout fishing imagin- 
able, and here the sportsman will long linger, 
making the record catches which shall stir the 
envy of many a clubroom circle, when the wine 
and tales of brave sport go round and round to- 
gether. Thirty miles, north and south, and 
straight as a bee's flight, the Kern canyon runs, 
its precipitous walls towering to heights of 
3000 to 6000 feet. The swift river cleaves the 
long floor, covered with giant growths of tama- 
rack and pine, broken here and there by green 
meadows. All the way up the canyon an ever- 
shifting panorama of the picturesque greets the 
eye. Beyond Funston's meadow, trie most 
beautiful waterfalls are frequent. The Cha- 
goopah fall leaps down 3000 feet, its waters 
dashing to sprav as they rebound from rock to 
rock. In the short space of less than 4 miles 
are 6 ribbon falls, leaping sheer 3000 feet from 
cliff to canyon floor. 

Emerging from the Kern canyon, a succession 
of magnificent views enlivens the ride to the 
foot of Mt. Whitney— -the highest peak in the 
United States, yet singularly easy of ascent 
even to the inexperienced climber. Up, up, fol- 
lowing our guide, on foot we go, and in three 
hours' climbing have gained the summit. We 
are on top of the world ; and the panorama en- 
rolled at our feet is so astonishing, so tremen- 
dous, so sublime, that words fail in its wondrous 
presence. Peak upon peak, piled to the arching 
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skies; the cathedrals of the rocks thrusting And so, standing here, "close to the sun in 
their spires up to the feet of God; vast lakes lonely lands," and looking across the bright 
and rushing torrents, profound abysses and and beautiful country through which our feet 
wide valleys ; the shimmering meres, the turn- have strayed, let us salute the infinite immensity 
bled fragments of the hills — who shall put in about us, and cry down our far " hail and fare- 
mortal speech the wonder, the mystery and the well ! " to the mountains and the valiey of the 
splendor of it all ? river San. Joaquin. Phil Francis. 
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The Head of the San Joaquin Valley. 



ME of the best -hunting 
on the Pacific Coast is in 
Kern county, at the head 
of the San Joaquin valley, 
and within a short drive 
of Bakersfield. The great 
.marshes that used to be 
alive with ducks and 
geese are now mostly drained and cleared, and 
in their places are irrigating canals, sloughs, 
alfalfa fields and irrigated fields that still keep 
a large proportion of the old time horde of wild 
fowl, improvement has made travel so easy 
that, in some respects, the hunting is far better 
with a smaller number of birds than formerly. 
Buena Vista lake, at the head of the valley, 
is an immense reservoir covering some six miles 
square when full, receiving the flood waters of 
Kern river, which drains the Mt. Whitney re- 
gion of the high Sierras. The consequence is 
plenty of water and plenty of alfalfa below ; 
and this combination means plenty of ducks and 
geese. The lake is the great roosting place, and 
from this they pour out, in the morning, In long 
strings and spread over the land below. 

On most of the lines of flight good shooting 
can be had from any sort of a blind that is not 
too conspicuous, though a pit in the ground, 
which can be quickly made, is better than any- 
thing, especially for geese. I do not know of 
any one using decoys there for geese, for the 
shooting has always been so good without 
them — but they would undoubtedly improve it 
greatly as they do everywhere else. This shoot- 
ing lasts for an hour or an hour and a half, when 
most of the birds have passed to the reeding 
grounds ; these are the alfalfa or grain fields, 
and wherever the irrigating water has been 
turned in that morning or the afternoon before, 
they gather in great masses. Wild fowl of all 
kinds are crazy about freshly irrigated ground, 



probably on account of bugs driven out by the 
water, and they can hardly be kept awhy from 
it. A blind on the line of flight, to or from 
these grounds, is sure to give one lively work 
during the greater part of the day, and even at 



night, for one who understands how to shoot at 
night. Some of the checks or irrigating basins 
on this territory contain over a hundred acres, 
and sometimes several of them are filled in suc- 
cession so that the concentration of the birds is 
very great. Acres of mallards, widgeon and 
canvas backs, with redheads, sprigtails and 
teal by the thousands, may be seen on such 
ground at any time when they are not disturbed, 
and when they are, there is a whirling cloud in 
the sky for a few minutes, or rather a whirl of 
many clouds, and then, unless there are other 
freshly irrigated fields close by, the birds wheel 
round in long, curving lines, converging strings, 
and wedge-shaped masses and with stiff-set 
wings, slide down the air to the feeding ground 
again. It is a rare and beautiful sight, by no 
means common today, in any other part of the 
United States, and there is probably no place so 
good to study the action of the game as on the 
irrigated grounds where they are all the time in 
sight. 

dome of the shooting here is especially adapted 
to the tenderfoot and those older sportsmen who 
have, at last, discovered that work is not an in- 
dispensable element in the pleasure of the field. 
During the middle of the day thousands of 
ducks leave the feeding grounds and go to the 
sloughs and ponds of the old river bottom to 
bask in the warm sun of bright winter days. 
Nearly all of these are now easy of approach 
when you once know where they are. But, if 
you want shooting and have passed the period 
of finding pleasure in a " pot-shot," you had 
better not fire a gun but merely let the birds fly 
out without disturbance. If you have not 
alarmed them too much and it is not too late in 
the day, they are quite apt to return in a short 
time ; and they will not come all at once but in 
pairs and bunches, with single ducks very often, 
so that, if well hidden in a commanding place, 
you will have some fine wing shooting. The 
mistake in such cases is yielding to the tempta- 
tion to shoot at them when they first rise. In 
such case they are not likely to come back in 
time to make you any sport that day. 

Some of the older parts of the canals are now- 
lined with timber and, when not well cleaned, 
with enough vegetation to make them much 
like sloughs in places. Here you are quite sure 
to find ducks and also on the open waters of 
the larger canals like the Calloway. You can 
hunt with a wagon, seeing the game at a long 
distance as you drive along the bank, and loca- 
ting it so nearly that, by making a circuit, you 
can approach, under cover of the bank, near 
enough for a double shot on rising birds. By 
hiding in the cover as soon as you shoot you 
may often get another shot on the circling birds 
as they swing around to see if it is safe to come 
back again ; but if you show yourself there is 
little chance for this. You must also use con- 
siderable care with the wagon, for ducks nowa- 
days know what a wagon means, top or no top 
to it. Nor can they be deceived with anything 
like a farm wagon or lying out of sight in it. 
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They know that most grangers carry a gun or 
have an enterprising son along that does. 

There is no more beautiful drive on a bright 
winter day than along the Calloway canal. 
The land is all a mass or green from the irriga- 
tion, whether the clouds do their duty or not ; 
grand mountains look down upon you from every 
side ; those on the east capped with a long line 
of snow, and those on the west darkly blue 
with chaparal, except where some — like San 
Emidio — rise into the region of snow on the 
southwest. The roads are generally good and 
you can spin along at a rapid pace and need not 
get out until you see something to shoot at. 

But the shootingis by no means confined to 
the larger canals. The small branches are often 
alive with ducks during the day, and some- 
times you may find quite a bunch in one so nar- 
row and steep-sided, that you can creep within 
a few yards of them by coming in at right 
angles to its course. But all ducks are wild 
nowadays in every part of the country and you 
cannot afford to be careless, no matter how easy 
it may seem to get at them on these grounds. 

Did you ever try night shooting on ducks ? 
If not your education is very defective. Find 
the line of flight to the feeding grounds on some 
moonlight night and you will nave a revelation. 
You had better begin on moonlight, for in the 
dark you will have yet another revelation after 
learning to shoot in the moonlight. Some 
ducks feed at night even though they have fed in 
the day time. In some places nearly all feed at 
night, while in others only a part do. The line 
of flight can generally be found only by trail 
unless some one knows it, but it is well worth 
locating if you have time enough. By the time 
a few bunches have shot by you like a charge 
of grape shot, while you were wondering how 
near the line of dots was that rose out of the 
horizon, you will wonder if you ever did hit 
anything ; and when a single duck swings into 
the sky, I ike an arrow from the under world, and 
bears down upon you, you will doubt it still 
more. But when you nave learned to know 
the speed and distance and don't try to take too 
fine a sight, when you learn that it is very un- 
safe to allow one to pass the quarter-line or. as 
the riflemen would say, " half-past one o'clock," 
you will think it the finest sport to be had with 
the gun— and there are few better places to en- 
joy it than some parts of this valley. 

Of all places on earth this is the home of the 
hare or jack rabbit. This animal, generally 
despised because of his numbers and because he 
is a nuisance, commands the highest respect of 
all those who love the rifle. Few care to hunt 
them with the shot-gun, though in many places 
it is none too easy to overhaul them, even with 
that. But with a twenty-two calibre rifle to 
shoot at running, there is no game like them. 
The great fields of alfalfa concentrate them here, 
and so vast are the feeding grounds and so great 
the quantity of cover, that no amount of shoot- 
ing makes any impression on them. Sometimes 
you will have a dozen or more running along in 
front of the wagon and constantly increasing 
with recruits from either side, until they form 
a regular drove which finally splits and scatters 
off on the sides. When you have found the 
shot-gun too easy and think you are quite an 
expert with the rifle, try one of these chaps, 



running sidewise, at seventy or eighty yards. 
Even at a much shorter distance he can give 
you big odds, and if it is on ground dry enough 
to show by the dust where the missing balls 
strike, you are likely to learn something about 
the rifle that you did not before know. 



In the immense weed patches that abound in 
many of the uncultivated parts of these bot- 
toms, some of the finest quail shooting in Cali- 
fornia is to be found. In most years the ground 
cover is so dense that it is the finest ground in 
the south to work a dog on. Here is where the 
field trials of the state are held every winter, 
and if you have never attended one you should 
go at once. Some of the dogs they are now 
breeding in California are wonders of speed and 
endurance on this wild and elusive bird. They 
seem to keep pace with all the new tricks of 
the game and there Is nothing in the whole 
range of the field more interesting than hunting 
several days without a gun on these grounds 
behind these dashy dogs. Nothing in the 
whole line of animal intelligence is to be com- 
pared with the work of a good dog on birds, 
and here is the very highest development of it 
that earth can show — not because it is in Cali- 
fornia, where we naturally expect the best of 
everything, but because it has to be so. Our 
valley quail is the most slippery of all the sub- 
tile intangibilities that earth can show in the 
line of small game. Persecution has only in- 
creased his acuteness, and as a judge of nitro 
powders and modern guns he is now hard to 
beat. Those who have shot at him running on 
the ground because they could not hit him on 
the wing remember forever the power of his 
legs and how, when he rose into flight, he 
seemed to go but little, if any, faster. To hold 
him down so that the man with the gun can 
get near enough for a shot is the problem before 
these dogs and it is worth going many a mile 
to see how they solve it. 

Nearly all this shooting is on the immense 
ranches of the Kern County Land Company 
and Miller & Lux Company, but a gentleman 
who knows how to hold his finger when a cow 
or a horse is in front of the gun, and one who 
does not care to play pig, can easily get permis- 
sion for shooting on one or the other or them. 
There is a good hotel at Bakersfield and most 
of the ground can be reached in a day and back 
with a good team. T. S. Van Dyke, 
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Sunset's Creed: "Publicity for the attractions and 
advantages of the Western Empire." 



If one is searching for a new 
NEW HOMES home, a very important con- 
sideration is good neighbors." 
Not merely individuals in the immediate vicin- 
ity of your abiding place, but good neighbor- 
towns and good neighbor-counties. Enterprise 
and public spirit in a community add a large per 
cent to the value of investment made where 
they exist. They give assurance of cooperation 
and are a signal of welcome to the live, ener- 
getic business man, farmer or horticulturist. 

An evidence of the hearty "team work" being 
done by the citizens of the San Joaquin valley, 
California, is in the contents of SUNSET for 
February. SUNSET is glad to place the credit 
for the thoughtful and comprehensive presenta- 
tion of the valley as it is with the San Joaquin 
Valley Commercial Association. 

The Association is composed of leading busi- 
ness men of the principal cities in that great 
domain, and in sinking sectional lines and pri- 
vate interests, in an effort to portray a few of 
the advantages of the magnificent basin where 
they have chosen their homes, they have uncon- 
sciously exhibited the strongest possible argu- 
ment in its favor and one that will appeal with 
special force to the discerning home-seeker. 
They are working for the prosperity of the 
whole valley, from mountain crest to mountain 
crest, and prove thereby that they are good 
neighbors. Individually and collectively the 
members of the Association have added to the 
rich fund of information possessed by the 
writer who contributed "A Christmas Seed- 
time and Spring Harvest," and the story toid 
by Mr. Francis Ts the story of one imbued with 
the detailed knowledge of his subject, through 
which avenue alone it is possible to approach 
the broad, but truthful, generalization necessary 
in describing so wide a country within such nar- 
row limits. 

In larger degree SUNSET is indebted to the 
Association for the material which made possible 
the profuse illustration accompanying the text. 

While it is true the home-seeker of today 
cannot sally forth into the forest and hew a 
home from the wilderness; that his working 
capital, to promise immediate success, must 
approximate from $500 to I3000, according to 
the enterprises he undertakes, it is also true 



that success is surer and accomplishment easier 
in California than in any other portion of 
America; and that in no part of California is 
there a wider range of opportunity than in the 
San Joaquin valley. 

Homes cannot be had for the asking. It takes 
pluck, health, energy, capital and a knowledge 
of the special conditions existing to succeed. 
It is not enough that you have been a success- 
ful wheat-grower in Dakota or orchardist in 
Nebraska. To know that you do not know is 
quite as important as to know that you know. 
But the special knowledge desirable is easily 
obtained by the prudent and thoughtful, and 
whether you wish to engage in agriculture, 
stock-raising, fruit-growing, mining, manufac- 
turing, mercantile or professional pursuits the 
San Joaquin valley has a place for you. 

A farmhouse lighted by electricity and where 
the pumping and mill work is performed by 
electricity would seem to be ideal, yet such 
is not merely mechanically possible but quite 
within the means of many farmers in portions 
of the San Joaquin valley. They are excep- 
tional, of course, and are outnumbered by the 
extremely primitive, but they exist and serve 
to illustrate the high plane which agriculture 
and horticulture assume under the smiling skies 
of California, where every influence favors the 
sober, industrious worker. 

If you are looking for a new home, come 
to California. All that you have read, and 
almost all that you have imagined, of Cali- 
fornia you will find true, although it is unlikely 
in the precise order or degree you have pictured. 
The fields of flowers, the wonderful palms and 
bewildering roses are living realities, but all 
California is not decked in bloom. It is suffi- 
cient, however, that the truth concerning its 
advantages as well as its floral wealth must 
exceed your reasonable expectation. 

Finally, bear in mind that though you must 
work for success here as elsewhere and bring to 
the task a fair equipment, it is worth some- 
thing to be living in California while achiev- 
ing your ends. It is worth something to dwell 
in communities representing the soundest civili- 
zation of our land. It is worth something to 
have access to the educational privileges that 
California affords. It is worth something to be 
always within reach of libraries and lectures. 
It is worth something to enjoy the climatic 
privileges and liberties of the sunniest, bright- 
est, bonniest land on earth. 



ANNOUNCEMENT. 

When the publication of SUNSET was com- 
menced in May, i8q8, it contained sixteen 
pages. The subscription price was fixed at 
50 cents per year. The widespread interest 
aroused in the magazine and the cordial sup- 
port accorded it throughout the United States 
has led to gradual enlargement and, we hope, 
substantial improvement in quality. The regu- 
lar edition is now more than double the original 
size, and the plans made for the ensuing year 
contemplate an even more richly illustrated and 
carefully prepared magazine than heretofore. 

The subscription price has accordingly been 
raised to $1.00 per year and the price of single 
copies to 10 cents. 
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The Clever Statistician, who is one of the 
greatest figure-heads I ever knew, dropped in 
last evening long enough to announce that Cali- 
fornia was the largest as well as the greatest 
state in the Union. With a good deal of satis- 
faction at catching this remarkable man in an 
error, I replied that it was plain enough that he 
had forgotten Texas. He chuckled and said it 
was not only plain enough, but too much plain 
in Texas that he had in mind; then, he mar- 
shalled his facts in battle array with the peaks 
of the high Sierras as generals, the mountain 
ridges as infantry columns, and the deserts as a 
reserve. I maintained a discreet silence on my 
kopje. 

"Why," said he, rubbing his spectacles 
vigorously, so that the gaze with which he trans- 
fixed me might be more polished, " one would 
think you took California for a tennis court. Is 
Texas fourteen thousand feet high ? It doesn't 
begin to rise to the occasion. Does it ever go 
below sea-level? It's no good at plucking 
drowned honor from a vasty deep. No, sir ; it 
is simply nice and level like a table doth spread 
at a Sunday school picnic in the woods. Cali- 
fornia was not made that way ; Nature didn't 
mould this state in beautiful lines with all the 
curves that delight the artist's eye, and then as 
if petulantly dissatisfied with the result, flatten it 
out smooth with a sweep of the hand as if it were 
Kansas. Instead, she gathered together all the 
material necessary to make a great state, a 
greater state in plane area than any other in the 
Union ; and she crumpled it up together east and 
west. No longer was it equilateral, but narrow 
in proportion to its length. Then out of the 
material the good dame fashioned the great val- 
leys of the San Joaquin and the Sacramento ; 
and from the crumpled surface to the east she 
built jjreat mountain walls, ridge after ridge, 
and minarets and white-topped domes ; and let 
loose, in joyous moods to dance among them, 
clear streams of laughing waters, and here and 
there made lofty precipices for them to leap over. 
To the west, near the great Pacific, she rounded 
out more mountains; and to the south and the 
north artistically placed still other heights pro- 
tecting valleys, so that anywhere in the wonder- 
ful state one need not be bound by a narrow 
monotonous horizon, but could ascend and see 
the beautiful country she had made. And then, 
upon this lucky day for California, Nature's 
mood changed a bit and to the mountains and 
hills came the dignity of the greatest and oldest 
forests on the globe. And then, I guess, maybe, 
she had a happy afterthought; perhaps the 
forest of evergreen made the land seem a little 
dark, for as a finishing touch she gave it a 
tinge of gold and laved the whole in endless 
sunshine." 

I came down from my kopje not altogether 
gracefully. 

"But Texas is a great state, you must ad- 
mit," said I, on the way down. 

"Certainly," he responded, promptly, "it's 
one of the finest countries I ever knew, but," he 
added, " I would prefer it if it were neither so 



broad nor so long, but ruffled up into mountains 
and valleys like our own. 1 ' 

I said nothing more, but I am now busily en- 
gaged in figuring to determine if Texas were 
gathered into the compass of California's limits, 
which then would be the greatest state. I am 
hopeful of aid from some gentleman of Texas. 

"What's the good of SUNSET?" said my 
friend, who never approves of anything under 
the sun except eclipses. I did not answer him 
because 1 remember the experience 1 had as a 
boy attempting to teach a pet owl to appreciate 
the sunlight But there are some people carry- 
ing about with them open umbrellas because, 
in their judgment, if it is not raining, it should 
be ; and they are too intent on matters 'neath the 
umbrella to find out for themselves whether or 
not they are associated with the unjust in a 
rainstorm. Proper information, at the hands of 
a messenger boy, might close these unnecessary 
expansions. Alas, that I am not licensed to say, 
"sign here, please, mister." 

If you do not read SUNSET you cannot tell 
what its possibilities in the way of good are ; if 
you are not touching elbows with it, you cannot 
judge of the extent to which those possibilities 
are being realized. It may mean nothing that 
a hundred thousand or more people are reading 
it every month ; it may mean nothing that it is 
helping to pack many a trunk in the East ; it 
may mean nothing that hundreds of inquiries 
about California and California literature are 
received as a result of its publication; it may 
mean the same naught when the San Joaquin 
Valley Commercial Association, in its wisdom, 
decides to purchase a special edition of twenty 
thousand copies because this number pictures 
with pen and engraving that great territory ; it 
may be just a joke that scores of instructors in 
colleges and schools throughout the land are 
subscribing for it, and making dozens of requests 
for back numbers that usually cannot be had; 
maybe the thousands of people in California 
who are sending copies back East each month 
are doing it merely to get rid of the publication. 
This may be, but I have heard it suggested at a 
conference of rumors that perhaps the world is 
interested in California and the ways of get- 
ting here. I am too busy just now to think the 
matter over seriously, as if I were a deep sea 
fish — but I hope I have no umbrella opened. 

The Surveyor. 

New Mexico. 

Description of the atmospheric effects of the 
southwest is the most hopeless wall against 
which language ever butted its ineffectual 
head. The light that never was on sea or land 
spends itself on the adobe and the chaparo. 
Under that ineffable alchemy of the sky, mud 
turns ethereal, and the desert is a revelation. 
It is Egypt, with every rock a sphinx, every 
peak a pyramid. 

***** 

Most of New Mexico, most of the year, is an 
indescribable harmony in browns and grays, 
over which the enchanted light of its blue 
skies casts an eternal spell. 

C. F. Lutnmis. 
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Pasadena, Cal.: A new $25,000 hospital is to be erected 
here by the Pasadena Hospital Association. 

Santa Ana, Cal.: A new electric power transmission 
line is under construction from the main line at Puente to 
Orange county. 

Houston, Tex.: A pumping plant is to be erected for the 
Trinity Rice Land and Irrigation Company, costing $42,000. 
Construction is to commence at once. 

Pomona, CaU- The engineer's estimate of the cost of the 
new outfall sewer and sewer farm is $28,000. It is under- 
stood that the trustees will at once undertake the construc- 
tion. 

Bakersfield, Cal.: A large machine shop Is to be estab- 
lished here for the manufacture and repair of oil-well boring 
tools. Twenty thousand dollars are to be invested in the 
enterprise. 

Fresno, Cal.: The San Joaquin Electric Company is 
about to construct a $40,000 reservoir in Cranes valley. As 
Incident to the new enterprise will be the establishment of a 
summer resort near the reservoir. The location is said to 
be an ideal one. 

Keswick, Cal.: Shasta county leads in California in the 

{troduction of copper, and has also great possiblities in 
ron. A company has just been organized with a capital of 
$4,000,000 to work the iron deposits in this vicinity. Over 
900 claims have been located. 

Covina. Cal.: A new hotel is to be erected at once at 
Covina. It will be a spacious building, well fitted and suited 
to the needs of this growing town. This enterprise is the re- 
sult of publicity given in SUNSET, some months since, to the 
fact that a favorable opening for a hotel existed here. 

Albany, Or.: The extent of the manufactures of Oregon 
Is not generally known for the West has been looked upon 
so long as a producer of raw material that a suggestion as 
to the possibility of manufacturing seems, to some, prepos- 
terous. There are quite extensive woolen mills located at 
Albany, others at Salem and Oregon City. At the latter 

5 lace the Crown Paper Mill and Willamette Pulp and Paper 
lill are operating on a large scale. 

Fresno and Visalia, Cal.: A large brewery Is being 
erected In Fresno by Messrs. Eilert & Son. of Neillsvllle, 
Wis. The brewery is to be a six-story building and will be 
built of Fresno county brick, the structural iron being shipped 
from Oakland. Mr. Eilert Is awarding contracts so far as 
he can consistently to local people and desires If possible to 
have everything in the building of California material. 

The California Fruit Canners' Association are rebuilding 
their canneries at Fresno and Visalia, enlarging them con- 
siderably, the new buildings being mainly or brick and of a 
very substantial nature. 

Bakersfield, Cal.: The Interest in the oil industry at 
Bakersfield and McKittrick remains unabated. There are 
now thirty-five standard rigs just east of Kern and more 
going up every day. In the McKittrick section a great deal 
of developing work is also going on and a large number of 
wells have been opened up there. In the Coalinga district a 
great deal of development work Is going on, but no new 
strikes have been made. Some new territory is being ex- 
ploited with excellent prospects. The result of the oil excite- 
ment has been to very largely increase both our freight and 
passenger earnings. It becoming necessary for us to run a 
daily train on the Asphalto branch. 

Catalina Island: The new pleasure resort now being 
established on Catalina Island is the scene of great activity. 
Buildings are going up rapidly and streets are being graded. 
The new town will be provided with all the attractions here- 
tofore located at Avalon and many more. The proprietors, 
Messrs. Banning Bros, of Los Angeles, will maintain the 
Hotel Metropole at Avalon but all other portable attractions, 
which have helped to make the island city so famous, are to 
be removed to Little Neck. The new resort will be new from 
the ground up and all that wide experience and large means, 
coupled with superior natural location, can do to make a 
charming watering place will be done. 

Catalina is the only island resort on the California coast 
and should have a round hundred thousand visitors this 
summer. 



Generally Discredited — Judge — Remember that this 
justice and you are bound to speak 
And I say again, your Honor, that 1 



is the bar of justice and you are bound to speak the truth. 

r — Anf 
guilty. 



Prisoner - 



Judge — And the Court is sorry to have to say that it does 
not credit you. 

Prisoner — Then the bar of justice, judge, is just like any 
other bar ; they won't any of 'em give me credit 

The Ruse That Failed — The Indians had bound their 
captive to the stake, when the conventional happy thought 
struck the latter. "If you burn me." he explained, ** the 
sun will be darkened tomorrow " 

" You will find." replied the Indian. " if you calculate the 
parallax to the forty-third decimal place, that the eclipse 
does not take place until the day after tomorrow." Saying 
which, for these simple children of the forest were all gradu- 
ates of the government schools, they proceeded with their 
bar baric slaughter.— Detroit Journal. 

" Young man," asked the proprietor of the store, who was 
making the rounds of the various departments, "how can 
you afford to dress so elaborately and expensively on the 
salary we pay you ? ' ' 

" I can't." gloomily answered the salesman. " I ought to 
have more salary." — Chicago Tribune. 

First Detective — Sst. See that bunco-steerer yonder. 
chuckling? He's up to some mischief. 

Second Detective — Not at all. He's been only reading 
the birth-rate in the dally paper. 

Physician— You should repose on the right side only to 
enjoy a good night's rest It is positively injurious to lie 
on both sides. 

Patient— But how can I help it, doctor You seem to 
have overlooked the fact that I am a lawyer. 

A Star Reflection— She (pausing in their walk to 
contemplate the beauty of the night) — 1 love to study the 
heavens ; there is such a suggestion of peace and serenity 
among the countless stars. 

He — True enough; and it's that very countlessness that 
insures such serenity. If there were any counts up there the 
female stars would be so hotly at rivalry to possess them 
that they would be constantly at war with one another. 

Lady of the house (to peddler) — If you do not go away 
I'll whistle for the dog. 
Pushing Peddler — Then let me sell you a whistle, mum. 

" Yes," said the sad-eyed passenger, " my wife was the 
belle of the town when I courted her and 1 had rivals by the 
score " 

" But you succeeded m winning the prize, just the same, 
eh ? " observed the hardware drummer. 

" I don't know, I don't know," answered the other, a far- 
away look In his eyes, " but 1 married her, anyway." 

Husband — So you had a club meeting today. 

Wife — Yes. and we elected Mrs. Jones, president 

Husband — But I thought Mrs. Smith was the favorite 
candidate ! 

Wife — She was ; but you ought to have seen the hat that 
she wore today. 

Teacher — Johnny, what do you mean by tearing out that 
page in your geography ? 

Johnny — I'm only tearin* out this page on Spain's posses- 
sions. It's no good ; she ain't got none.— Syracuse Herald. 

Miles — Where Is your friend Jaggs now? 
Giles— He gone to the spirit land. 

Miles— Indeed ! It's strange ; I never heard of his demise. 
Giles— Oh, he isn't dead; he Is visiting relatives hi 
Kentucky. 

The compositor has again called on the editor for "just 
one more joke " to fill out this column, instead of following 
the example of Samson and pulling the columns down 
when they were not set up to suit him. Anyway, completing 
this joke column Is no joke at all, and the editor Is well satis- 
fied that with such an understanding In mind, the Intelligent 
readers of SUNSET will be satisfied to accept a serious end 
to the chapter. 
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Publisher's Page. 



A Message. 

The publishers of SUNSET are sending a mes- 
sage to about one million discriminating readers 
every year. If you would like to send them a 
special message concerning your interest you 
can do so at a small cost. Write Business Man- 
ager SUNSET, Box 2328, San Francisco, Cal. 



That there is " always room at the top " was 
never more strikingly proven than by the suc- 
cess of San Francisco's widelv known illustrated 
weekly, The Traveler. It* has sustained the 
high standard aimed at in its eariier numbers 
and that is glory enough for any publisher. 

The Traveler has been and is of signal ben- 
efit to the Pacific Coast, ranging a field long 
unoccupied and introducing its readers to a 
wealth of beauty and resource sometimes known 
but unappreciated, more often entirely unguessed. 
It is always harvesting good things from its 
field and if you don't know The Traveler you 
are missing many literary and artistic dainties. 

The Traveler, San Francisco, 10 cents per 
copy, J1.00 per year. 



We take pleasure in announcing that among 
the contributions to March SUNSET will be a 
beautifully illustrated article on the "Wild 
Flowers of California," by Miss Parsons, the 
Illustrations being by Miss Buck. Their stand- 
ard work upon this subject has gained for 
them a well-earned reputation as authorities. 
The leading article in the April number will 
make it widely sought for. President David 
Starr Jordan has written, for SUNSET, a most 
interesting paper upon the " Kings River Can- 
yon and the Alps of the Great Divide," and 
SUNSET'S artists will endeavor to surpass 
themselves in the work of its illustration. 



The 1900 calendar issued by the Southern 
Pacific Company (Pacific System) is one of the 
most artistic and striking productions of the 
Pacific Coast. The central feature is a forest 
scene among the Sequoia Gigantea of the Sierras, 
printed in three colors. One of the mammoth trees 
prone upon the ground is surmounted by mounted 
cavalry-men of the White Horse troop, and an 
equal number are ranged at the base of the giant 
log. The whole is a photographic reproduction 
of an actual scene without embellishment. 

This picture, on a blue and silver embossed 
background, carries also the usual date pad with- 
out advertising of any sort beyond the trade mark 
of the issuing company, artistically combined 
with the border. Its elegance fits it for any office 
or library, and its uniqueness will make it sought 
in spite of the flood of calendars that precede. 

Preparations have been made to issue a million 
or more copies if need be to meet the demand. It 
will be sent to any address upon receipt of 10-cent 
stamp for postage and mention of SUNSET. 



turer, Miss Helen Kelleher and her remarkable 
series of stereopticon views, are twenty-thou- 
sand candle power. 

Miss Kelleher's second transcontinental tour 
was inaugurated on January 1st, at Rochester, 
N. Y., and an audience of 1500 people greeted 
the lecturer for the third time in that prosper- 
ous city. 

Miss Kelleher knows her subject not by rote 
but by intimate personal acquaintance with all 
portions of California, and her lecture, with its 
ample illustration, is perhaps the nearest approx- 
imation to the pleasures to eye and ear obtained 
by a tour of the Golden State. Those who have 
striven in vain to convey to eastern friends and 
relatives an adequate idea of various features of 
California, will do well to acquaint them with 
the dates of her lecture, herewith given, both 
as a contribution to their pleasure and as a 
means of informing them, in a graphic way, 
concerning the advantages and charms of Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss Kelleher's lecture tours are undertaken as 
the joint enterprise of the State Board of Trade, 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, the Oak- 
land Board of Trade, the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany and other organizations interested in the 
welfare of California, and thousands are nightly 
receiving their first lessons in the detailed com- 
mercial and physical geography of California. 
Not alone through the tax collector does the 
railway contribute to the common good. 



TWENTY-THOUSAND CANDLE POWER. 

As an illuminant of the minds of eastern 
people concerning California, the talented lec- 



1llustrated lectures on california 
Cities and Dates. 

Below is given dates and names of cities in 
which Miss Helen Kelleher's famous lectures on 
California will be given, during the remainder 
of her second transcontinental tour. 

March 5th, Bloomsburg. Pa.; March 6th, Shan- 
oken, Pa.; March 7th, Philadelphia; March 8th, 
Germantown, Pa.; March 9th, Pittsbure. Pa.; 
March 10th, Philadelphia; March 12th, Phila- 
delphia; March 13th, Allentown, Pa.; March 
14th, Coatesville, Pa.; March 15th, Manch 
Chunk, Pa.; March 16th, Easton, Pa.; March 
10th, York, Pa.; March 20th, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; 
March 22d, Lancaster, Pa.; March 24th, Ber- 
wick, Pa.; March 27th, Harrisburg, Pa.; March 
29th, Williamsport, Pa.; March 30th, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; April 2d, Connelsville, Pa.; April 3d, 
Milton, Pa.; April 6th, Bellefont, Pa.; April 
10th. Franklin, Pa.; April nth. Loraine, O.; 
April 12th, Oil City, Pa.; April 16th, Paines- 
ville, O.; April 17th, Warren, Pa.; April 18th, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; April 10th, Erie. Pa.: April 
20th, Beaver, Pa.; April 23d, Newark, O.; 
April 24th, Mansfield, O.; April 2jth ? Day- 
ton, O.; April 26th, Cleveland. O.; April 27tn, 
Piqua, O.; May 4th, Detroit, Mich.; May 7th, 
Ann Harbor, Mich.; May 8th, Jackson, Mich.; 
May 9th, Lansing, Mich.; May 10th, Saginaw, 
Mich.; May nth, Grand Rapids, Mich.; May 
14th, Kalamazoo, Mich.; May 15th, Battle 
Creek, Mich.; May 16th, South Bend, Ind. 
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..Summer Resorts of the Sierras... 

Yosemite Valley 
Lake Tahoe 
Shasta Resorts 
Kings River Canyon 
The High Sierras 
The Giant Forest 



For information about these and other beautiful resorts, 

high, dry, cool and invigorating, apply to nearest agent Southern Pacific Company, or 

T. H. Goodman, General Passenger Agent, San Francisco, Cal. 



LAND 



fOR f RUT 

f OR ALFALFA 

FOR STOCK RAISING 

FOR GENERAL FARMING 



THE BANK Of CALIFORNIA TRACT SMBC 

Any persons seeking; land in California for fruit growing or any branch of fann- 
ing-, at a very reasonable price, will find it to their advantage to send for information 
to the Agent of tte Baik of CaUforab Tract. 

The adaptability of the SOU to traits and alfalfa is fully demonstrated. No better 
trees, vines or alfalfa can be found in the State. 

A perpetual water right goes with the land. The water right under which Irriga- 
tion is had on this tract has no equal in the State. 

Land is offered for fruit growing, for alfalfa, cattle raising and general farming 
in any acreage desired. 

For climate, soil, water facilities, range of products and accessibility to markets. 
Fresno County is eminently conspicuous. 

In writing for Information it is always desirable, if possible, to state what 
branch of farming the inquirer wants to engage in; whether irrigated or non-irrigated 
land is desired; what experience he has had in farming, and something of the amount 
of capital he wants to invest. In any event the inquirer should state what he seeks 
to know — otherwise a full history of the State might fail to give the information sought. 

The Bank of California Tract comprises about 20,000 acres of most desirable 
land, and affords rare opportunities to homeseekers 

ARTHUR R. BRIGOS, 1150 1 Street, Fresno, California snfrmci^Uff^tMtomm 

Land Department of the Bank of California 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 

PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS 



J. C. STUBBS, Third Vice-President 

EDWIN HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager 

E. O. McCORMICK, Passenger Traffic Manager 

S. F. B. MORSE, Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager 



PACIFIC SYSTEM 



T. H. GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent - 

R. A. DONALDSON. Assistant General Passenger Agent 

J AS. HORS BURGH, JR., Assistant General Passenger Agent 

H. R. JUDAH. Assistant General Passenger Agent - 

G. W. LUCE, Assistant General Passenger Agent 

C. H. MARKHAM, General Passenger Agent, Lines In Oregon 

ATLANTIC SYSTEM 



San Francisco, Cal. 

New York, N. Y. 

San Francisco. Cal. 

Houston, Tbx. 



San Francisco. Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
San Francisco. Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Portland, Or. 



L. J. PARKS, General Passenger Agent - 

F. S. DECKER, Assistant General Passenger Agent ... 

Galveston. Harrisburo & San Antonio Railway Company 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad Company 
C. W. BEIN, Traffic Manager - - - 

S. F. B. MORSE, Passenger Traffic Manager ... 
L. J. PARKS. General Passenger Agent .... 



Houston, Tbx. 
New Orleans, La. 



Houston. Tbx. 
Houston, Tbx 
Houston, Tex. 



Health 



at Palm Springs, California. Many a sufferer has found health 
or so great improvement over previous conditions that it was closely 
approximated by contrast. Palm Springs is an oasis on the edge 
of the Colorado Desert. Its sheltered location and dry, aseptic atmosphere are very 
favorable for persons afflicted with diseases of the throat and lungs and the peculiar 
hot sulphur spring here has been proved efficacious in scores of cases of rheumatism 
and skin diseases. If you would know more of the advantages of this resort and 
particulars as to terms and char- 
acter of accommodations write for 
booklet to Dr. Welwood Murray. 



Palm Springs, CaL 



SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 

SHASTA ROUTE 

CONDENSED TIME TABLE THROUGH TRAINS 



NORTHBOUND 



Lv. SAN FRANCISCO 
Lv. SACRAMENTO . . 

Lv. ASHLAND 

Ar. ROGEBURQ 

An. PORTLAND 



No. 12 
Oregon Express 

DAILY 



7.00 a.m. Mon. 



9.5 5 a.m. M on. 
2.50 a.m. Mon. 
9.30 am. Tues. 
7.00 p.m. Tues. 



No. 16 
Oregon Express 

DAILY 



HOUR 



EXAMPLE 



8.05 p.m. Mon. 
12.01 a.m. Tues. 

5.10 p.m. Tues. 
12.00 night Tues. 

9.15 a.m. Wed. 



No. 11 
California Express 



SOUTHBOUND 



Lv. PORTLAND 

Lv. ROSEBURQ 

Lv. ASHLAND 

Ar. SACRAMENTO . ■ 
Ar. SAN FRANCISCO 



No. 15 
California Express 

DAILY 



hour example 



8.30 a.m. Mon. 
5.50 p.m. Mon. 
1.03 a.m. Tues. 



5.10 p.m. Tues. 



7.45 p.m. Tues. 



hour example 



7.00 pm. Mon. 
4.30 a.m. Tues. 
12.00 noon Tues. 
4.25 a.m. Wed 
8.15 a.m. Wed. 



ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 



NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 
No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS Daily - Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland; 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland 
and Sacramento to Portland. 
Dining Car between Redding and Portland. 
Observation Car Dunsmuir to Ashland. 
TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
St. Paul, via Portland, Tacoma and Northern Pacific. 
No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS Daily -Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 



WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 
No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS Daily — Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
also Portland to Sacramento. 
Dining Car between Redding and Portland. 
Observation Car Ashland to Dunsmuir. 
WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to San 
Francisco via Northern Pacific.Tacoma and Portland. 
No. II. SHASTA EXPRESS Daily -Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 

OGDEN ROUTE 

CONDENSED TIME TABLE THROUGH TRAINS 



EASTWARD 



Lv. SAN FRANCISCO 
Lv. SACRAMENTO . . 

Lv. TRUCKEE 

Lv. TERRACE 

Lv. OGDEN 

Lv. CHEYENNE 

Lv. KEARNEY 

An. OMAHA 

Ar. CHICAGO 



No. 2 Overland Limited 

DAILY 



No. 4 Atlantic Express No 6 Atlantic Express 

DAILY I DAILY 



8.30 a.m. 
11.25 a.«. 
4.50 p.m. 
8.05 a.m. 
1.15 p.m. 
5.30 a.m. 
2.08 p.m. 
7.20 p.m. 
9.30 a.m. 



Mon. 

Mon 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Weo. 

Weo. 

Thor. 



9.00 A.M. 

12.50 p.m. 

8.10 p.m. 

1.25 p.m. 
8.00 p.m. 
2.20 p.m. 

1.26 A.M. 

6.40 A.M. 

8.15 p.m. 



Mon. 
Mon. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 



6.30 
10.30 
6.30 
1.26 
8.20 
1.30 
11.00 
4.55 
7.45 



P.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 



Mon. 

Tues. 
Weo. 

Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur, 
Thur. 
Fw. 



WESTWARD 



| No. 1 Overland Limited 

, DAILY 



Lv. CHICAGO 

Lv. OMAHA 

Lv. KEARNEY 

Lv. CHEYENNE 

Lv. OGDEN 

Lv. TERRACE 

Lv. TRUCKEE 

Ar. SACRAMENTO . . 
Ar. 8AN FRANCISCO 



6.30 p.m. 
8.50 A.M. 
1.28 p.m. 
9.20 p.m. 
12.30 p.m. 
4.35 p.m. 
8.55 a.m. 
2.10 p.m. 
5.15 p.m. 



Mon. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Weo. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 



No. 3 Pacific Express !No. 1-5 Pacific Express 

DAILY ' DAILY 



10.30 p.m. 

4.25 p.m. 
10.05 p.m. 

7.55 a.m. 

1.40 A.M. 

6.15 A.M. 

12.05 a.m. 
5.40 a.m. 
9.45 a.m. 



Mon. 

Tues. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Fw. 

Fw. 

Fw. 



6.30 p.m. 

9.00 A.M. 

2.42 p.m. 

10.40 p.m. 

1.10 PM. 

5.80 p.m. 

11.10 A.M. 

4.50 p.m. 
8.50 pa 



Tues. 
Tues. 
Tues, 
Wed. 
Weo. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 



ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 



EAST BOUND. 
OVERLAND LIMITED Dally -Solid Vestibuled 

Train. Composite Buffet- Library Car, Drawing 

Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car 8an Francisco 

to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 

Francisco to Denver, via Grand Junction. Carries 

through passengers only from points west of Ogden. 
No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily-Buffet Draw- 

ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Ogden. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Ogden. 

* MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles 

to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 

* TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Ange- 

les to Chicago, via Colorado Springs and Kansas City. 

* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los 

Angeles to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco 

to St. Louis, via Denver and Kansas City. 

* FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to 

Chicago, via Colorado Springs and Omaha. 
No. 6. ORIENTAL MAIL— Buffet Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne 
and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha (in charge of personal con- 
ductor from Sacramento every Friday). 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to 
Ogden. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 

Minneapolis via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
• These oars oarry Personally Gooduetcd Kxearslon Ptrtlei In eharge 
of Excursion Managers, and thoae running to Chioago oonneet with 
similar am running through to Boston. 



WEST BOUND. 
No. I. OVERLAND LIMITED- Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car. Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chicago to San 
Francisco. 

Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car 
Denver to San Francisco. 
No. 8. PACIFIC EXPRESS Dally — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne (in charge of personal 
conductor from Chicago every Thursday). Tourist 
Sleeping Car Ogden to Son Francisco. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Minne- 

apolis to Los Angeles, via Omaha and Ogden. 
No. 5. ORIENTAL MAIL Dally- Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car Ogden to San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden to San Francisco. 

* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chi- 

cago to Los Angeles, via Omaha and Denver. 

* Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Louis to San 
Francisco, via Kansas City and Denver. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to 

Los Angeles, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

* Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via Kansas City and Colorado Springs. 

Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, via Omaha and Pueblo. 

Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Paul to Los 
Angeles, via Omaha and Pueblo. 

* FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to Los 

Angeles, via Omaha and Colorado Springs. 
• Those oars oarry Personally Condoetod Exoarsfen Partlss In ofaersi 
of Excursion Managers. 
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FOR ANNOUNCEMENT IN NEXT ISSUE OF STILL FURTHER 
IMPROVEMENTS IN PRESENT EXCELLENT LIMITED TRAIN 
SERVICE OF THE OQDEN ROUTE 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 

SUNSET ROUTE 

CONDENSED TIME TABLE THROUGH TRAINS 



EASTBOUND 



Lv. SAN FRANCISCO 

Lv. FRESNO 

An. LOS ANGELES . • 
Lv. LOS ANGELES . . 

Lv. MARICOPA 

Lv. TUCSON 

Lv. EL PASO 

Lv. SAN ANTONIO . . 

Ar. HOUSTON 

Ar. NEW ORLEANS ■ 



No. 10 Atlantic Express 

DAILY 



Sunset Limited 
twice a week 



5.30 *>.». 
1.05 *.*. 
1.30 pm. 
2.00 p.m. 
3.52 a.m. 
7.10 A.m. 
8.20 p.m. 
8.00 m. 
3.35 a.m. 
6.25 p.m. 



MON. 
TUE8. 

Toes. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Wed. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 



_i_ 



5.00 r-. 
10.23 p.-. 

7.45 an. 

8.00 A.M. 

7.40 p.h. 
10.15 p.m. 

9.25 am 

3.20 a.m. 

9.20 a m. 

7.20 p.m. 



Tues. 

TUE8. 

Wed. 

Wed. 

Wed. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 



Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Mon. 

Mon. 



No. 9 Pacific Express 



WESTBOUND 



Lv. NEW ORLEANS . 

Lv. HOUSTON 

Lv. SAN ANTONIO . . 

Ar. EL PASO 

AR. TUCSON 

AR. MARICOPA 

Aft. LOS ANGELES • ■ 
Lv. LOS ANGELES . . 

Ar. FRESNO 

Ar. SAN FRANCISCO 



Sunset Limited 
twice a week 



8.50 
11.15 

9.00 
8.40 

7.00 

9.35 
12.00 
12.40 
12.38 

8.45 



A.M. 
P.M 
A.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
NOON 
P.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 



Mon. 

Mon. 

Tues 

Wed. 

Wed. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 



10.45 a.m. 

9.00 p.m. 

3.20 a.m. 
10.05 p.m. 

5.20 a.m. 

7.30 a.m. 

7.45 p.m. 

8.00 p.m. 

5.20 a.m. 
10.45 a.m. 



Mon. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed: 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 



Thur. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Sun. 



ARRANGEMENT OF TH 
EAST BOUND. 

No. 10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS - Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to New 
Orleans ; also San Francisco to Los Angeles; also San 
Francisco to Fresno. 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist 
Sleeping Car San Francisco to Mojave (Santa Fe 
Route). 

Free Reclining Chair Cars San Francisco to El 
Paso. Daily. 

MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car, 
San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally con- 
ducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Texarkana. 

TUESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Chicago via El Paso and New 
Orleans. Personally conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Per- 
sonally conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago via 
El Paso and Kansas City. Personally conducted. 

THURSDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Cincinnati, via El Paso and 
New Orleans. Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car Los 
Angeles to St.. Paul via El Paso and Kansas City. 
Personally conducted. 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally 
conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to St. Paul, 
via El Paso and Flatonia. Personally conducted. 

SUNDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Cincinnati via El Paso and New 
Orleans. Personally conducted. 

No. 26. SUNSET UMITED-A Solid Vestibuled 
Train, San Francisco to New Orleans. Compos- 
ite Buffet Library Car, Ladies' Parlor, Observation 
and Compartment Car, Double Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars and Dining Car through without 
change. Leaves San Francisco Tuesdays and 

No. 8. L(8s ANGELES EXPRESS -Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Los An- 
geles; Tourist Sleeping Car Lathrop (from Sacra- 
mento) to Los Angeles. Dally. 

No. 26. THE OWL LIMITED— Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Day Coach San Francisco to Bakersfield; 
Composite 'Buffet Car and Drawing Room Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Los Angeles; Dining Car San 
Francisco to Tracy. Dally. 



ROUGH CAR SERVICE 

WEST BOUND. 

No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to San Francisco; 
also Los Angeles to San Francisco; also Fresno to 
San Francisco. Free Reclining Chair Cars El Paso 
to San Francisco. Dally. 

MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
from Washington, D. C, to San Francisco (Wednes- 
day from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Cincinnati to San Francisco (Tuesday from New 
Orleans). Personally conducted 

TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to 
San Francisco (Wednesday from Kansas City, Thurs- 
day from Ft. Worth). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from St. 
Paul to Los Angeles (Weduesday from Kansas City, 
Thursday from Ft. Worth). Personally conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car from Washington, D. C, to San Francisco (Fri- 
day from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to San Francisco (Thursday from New Or- 
leans). Personally conducted. 

THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to 
San Francisco (Friday from St. Louis). 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
from Washington, D. C, to San Francisco (Sunday 
from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Cincinnati to San Francisco '(Saturday from New 
Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Paul to San Fran- 
cisco, via Flatonia and El Paso (Saturday from 
Kansas City). Personally conducted. 

No. 25. SUNSET UMITED-A Solid Vestibuled 
Train, New Orleans to San Francisco, Composite 
Buffet Library Car, Ladies' Parlor, Observation and 
Compartment Car, Double Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and Dining Car through without change. 
Leaves New Orleans Mondays and Thursdays. 

No. 7. SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS - Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car Los Angeles to San 
Francisco; Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 
Tracy (for Sacramento). 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist 
Sleeping Car Mojave (from Santa Fe Route) to San 
Francisco. Dally. 

No. 25. THE OWL LIMITED- Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buffet Car and Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car Los Angeles to San Francisco; Day 
Coach Bakersfield to San Francisco; Dining Car 
Tracy to San Francisco. Dally. 
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ACROSS 

THE 

CONTINENT 




FROM '49 TO '99 IS A LONG CRY AND FEW ARE LEFT TO TELL OF THE VICISSITUDE8 AND 
DANGERS ATTENDANT UPON THE TRIP ACROSS THE CONTINENT A HALF CENTURY AGO. THERE 
ARE STILL EXTANT, HOWEVER, MANY POPULAR TRADITIONS AND OLD TALES OF THE THOUSANDS 
OF THROBBING HEARTS, THE THOUSANDS OF ACHING BRAINS, THE THOUSANDS OF TOILING 
HANDS AND THE THOUSANDS OF WEARY FEET THAT MADE THE JOURNEY. 

CONTRAST THE TRIP OF THE STURDY OLD PIONEERS OF '49 WITH THAT OF TODAY. 
WEIGH A DAY AGAINST AN HOUR — A DOLLAR AGAINST A PENNY — HARDSHIPS AND DANGER 
AGAINST COMFORT AND LUXURY. 

YOU THINK THE COMPARISONS OVERDRAWN? ASK YOUR FATHER OR YOUR FATHERS 
FATHER HOW FAR $64.50 WOULD HAVE GONE IN THOSE DAYS TOWARD PURCHASING HIM A 
RIDE FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO WASHINGTON, D. C. ? ASK HIM HOW FAR $7.00 WOULD HAVE 
GONE TOWARD PROCURING THE LUXURY OF A HAIR MATTRESS AND CLEAN SHEETS EVERY 
NIGHT EN ROUTE f ASK HIM HOW MANY THOUSANDS OF MILES WOULD HAVE STILL BEEN 
BEFORE HIM AFTER TRAVELING WITH REASONABLE SPEED FOR THE FIRST FIVE DAYSf ASK 
HIM — BUT WHAT'S THE USE? HE HAS TOLD YOU ALL ABOUT '49; WE TELL OF '99 BELOW. 

PIEDMONT AIR LINE THE Gr eat southern 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^= ROUTE 

SUNSET 

TRI-WEEKLY PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 

EXCURSIONS 

IN ORDINARY PULLMAN 
SLEEPERS BETWEEN.... 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ANt > WASHINGTON, D. C. 



J NO. M. BEALL, pacific ooabt pass, agent, 
633 Market St., 8 an Francisco 



A. M. Barnum, traveling pass, agent, 
207 w. Third St., Lot Angeles 



CONDENSED SCHEDULE, DECEMBER 15, 1899 



Lv. SAN FRANCISCO 
Lv. LOS ANGELES . . 

Lv. EL PASO 

An. NEW ORLEANS . 
Lv. NEW ORLEANS . 

Ar. Mobile 

Ar. Montgomery 

Ar. Atlanta. , 

Ar. Spartanburg 

Ar. Danville 

Ar. Lynchburg 

Ar. WASHINGTON . 
Lv. WASHINGTON . . 

Ar. Baltimore 

Ar. Philadelphia 

Ar. New York 

Ar. BOSTON 



.30 p.-. 

.00 P.M. 

.20 p.m. 
.25 p.m. 
.45 p.m. 
.05 a.m. 

10 a.m. 
.40 a.m. 

10 p.m. 

51 P.M. 

53 a.m. 
.42 a.m. 
.00 A.M. 
.00 a.m. 

15 a.m. 
.45 p.m. 

.00 P.M. 



Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Friday 

Saturday 



Sunday 



Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Sunday 

<i 
Monday 



Friday 
Saturday 

Sunday 
Tuesday 

Wednesday 



EACH CAR IS ACCOMPANIED ON ITS TRIP FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN BY A GENTLEMANLY TOURIST AGENT, POSSESSING A THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE 
Or ALL THAT PERTAINS TO TICKETS, TRAINS, CONNECTIONS, TRANSFERS, ATTRACTIONS EN ROUTE, AND MATTERS OP GENERAL INTEREST. THE 
PORTERS ALSO GO THROUGH WITHOUT CHANGE. THE CARS ARE ALL NEW. THEY HAVE WIDE VESTISULED PLATFORMS. THE INTERIOR FINISHINGS 
ARE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL, LIGHT, HARD WOODS. THE TOILET AND LAVATORY ARRANGEMENTS ARE THE MOST IMPROVEO. 



SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 633 MARKET STREET 



PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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PERFECT PLATED 
PERFECT PRINTING 



.SUNiET ?KE,SS 



PRJNTER..S 

PUBLhSHER^S 

BOOKBINDERS 



411 MAKKET JTRXET 

TcicrnONE. Main 5702 JAN FKANCIvSCO 
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Culare County 



Offers unexcelled inducements to the settler and manufacturer. 
H land where fruits of the semi-tropic and temperate climates 
flourish* Cheap land, cheap power, cheap transportation. 8arlr 
oranges and lemons a specialty. 



Tiealia Board of Crack Solicits Correspondence 

Vtoalfe (Count? Beat) CuUrr County. Cal. 



THE BARRIER 
REMOVED 



Power for manufacturing: below the price of cheap Eastern coal An 
Ideal climate. An Ideal home for workmen. Expansion across the 
Pacific and to the Orient, trade increasing; by leaps and bounds, show 
why factories should be established on the Pacific Coast Come to 
the front. Competing: railroads. Competing: steamers. 



Address: MT. WHITNEY POWER COMPANY 

W. H. Hammond and A. G. Wlshon, Managers, Viaalia, Tulare, Lindsay and Porte rvi lie, Cal. 











HOTEL GREEN, PASADENA 




IS THE NEWEST AND MOST PALATIAL OF CALIFORNIA'S 
HOTELS, PROVIDING A LUXURIOUS WINTER HOME FOR 
THE MOST REFINED AND EXACTING PATRONS. ITS 
AMUSEMENT EQUIPMENT COMPRISES TENNIS COURT. ' 
GOLF LINKS. PRIVATE THEATRE. BILLIARD ROOMS. 
CONSERVATORY. PROMENADE AND A SUPERIOR OR- 
CHESTRA. HOTEL GREEN IS SITUATED IN A CITY OF 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND CULTIVATED PEOPLE FAMED FOR 
ITS INTELLECTUAL AND ARTISTIC ATMOSPHERE AND 
CHARMING ENVIRONMENT. ONE HUNDRED MILES OF 
FINE ROADS RADIATE THROUGH THE SAN GABRIEL 
VALLEY AMONG THE ORANGE GROVES. LOS ANGELES 
IS NINE MILES DISTANT. REACHED BY THREE STEAM 
RAILWAYS AND AN ELECTRIC RAILWAY ::::::::::: 










G. G. GREEN, Owner J. H. HOLMES, Manager 
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A California Dome 



is a good tiling to have 
The place to get It Is on the 

Laguna de Tache Grant 

la Fresno County 



This grant has over 60,000 acres of rich, alluvial soil suitable for all kinds of farm crops. 
We are selling It In ten-acre lots, or larger, at from $35 to $40 per acre on the most liberal 
terms. If you want to buy a good piece of land be sure you look over the Laguna. We 
offer it strictly on its merits. It needs no boom or misrepresentation. Go and see It, If 
you like it you can buy it. the same as others are doing. Descriptive printed matter free. 



Cafl t« tr 40STIII 



Nares & Saunders, 1840 Mariposa Street, fresno, California 



The Portland rort,Md 



Oregon.. 



Cost 1,000,000 Dollars 

Headquarters for Tourists and Commercial 
Travelers 

American Plan 

$3.00 Per Day and Upwards 

Portland Hotel Company, Owners 

II. C. Bowers, Manager 











Hotel 
El Paso de Robles 




V 


Paso Robles, Sao Luis Obispo County 




California 

Is one of the greatest health resorts on the Pacific 
Coast. It Is only a few hours' ride from San Fran- 
cisco and reached direct by the " Shore Line " of 
Southern Pacific Company. 

Mud and Sulphur 




p 


20lltfAPNY£ 

(COR- SUTTER) 
SAM FRANCISCO 

HOTOAPPABATI IS* £. ,™. tBe . 


Baths and 






Mineral Waters 






are of great medicinal value and charmingly 
diverse scenery with abundant sporting facilities 
make it equally advantageous as a vacation re- 
sort 




r 

1 


Write OTTO E. NEVER, Paso Roates, 
for Booklet 






■ 
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700 ELEGANT ROOMS.. 
20 ACRES OF GROUND 

HOTEL DEL CORONADO 

CORONADO BEACH, CAL 

IS A SYNONYM FOR HOME ^To^^TaZTJ^^To 

pleasure-loving travelers it also stands for 
all that is most enjoyable. It is renowned for the social standing of its patrons, for its 
dimensions and magnificence, for its superb cuisine and admirable service, for the 
beauty of its tropical gardens and the lavish provision made for the amusement of its 
guests, both indoor and out. Billiards, private theater and bail room, orchestra, fishing 
pier, golf links, game preserves, botanical gardens, boat houses, bath houses, race 
course and ostrich farm, etc., may be enumerated. After these is the equable climate, 
the proximity to the ocean and bay, the grand landscapes, and the opportunities for 
riding, coaching or bicycling on the splendid roads of the peninsula on which the 
resort is located; or to the neighboring mainland points of interest including the old 
San Diego mission, Sweetwater dam, Mexican boundary monument at Tia Juana, Old- 
town, La Jolla, Point Loma drive, El Cajon valley, etc., etc. A visit to Coronado is as 
much an essential of your California tour as one to the orange orchards or chief cities 

of the state. 

For beautiful descriptive souvenirs, write to 

E. S. BABCOCK, Manager. 

H. F. NORCROSS, Los Angeles Agent 

Corner Spring and Second Streets. 
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60,000 






THII IIJUL OF JUN5ET WILL 


BE 




READ BY vSIXTY THOU JAN D PEOPLE 










WILL THEY ^^ r / - ^I T 

KNOW ANYTHING i ll 1 

ABOUT 1 ^^/^/ 


Sunset goes to every state in the Union. Not a haphazard distribution but direct, in single wrappers, to 
selected lists (changed monthly) of clubs, libraries, colleges, railway officials, ticket agents, teachers, physi- 
cians, clergymen and business and professional men generally. They are people who are interested in the 
West. The problem of advertising— "to reach the right people at the right time with the right material "— 
is solved as wisely as the large experience and unlimited facilities of the Southern Pacific Company can do. 
Wouldn't you like to take advantage of these facilities to tell these people something about your business? 
Write Business Manager Sunset, Box 2328, San Francisco. 


Kave You Subscribed for Sunset? 

Yon will miss some of the good things 
in the way of unique illustration and 

brilliant articles if von do not 










Some of Our Contributors.... 

Mr. Cfeas. G. Yale Mr. T. S. Van Dyke Dr. BeitjanlB Me Wheeler 
Dr. David Starr Jortaa Prof. Cfeas. N. Allea Miss Mary Elizabeth Parse* 
Miss Ireae Cornell Noa. J. Stoat Fassett Prof. Veraoa L. KedoM 
Prof. Ira G. Itoftt Prof. Jos. LeCoate Mr. Sbennaa Powell 
Mr. Abbott Woaey Miss Neleo Gonpertz 




Western Subjects by 
Western Writers 

Smset is sent to any address for $1.00 per year, single copies 10 cents 

Reaft oy check, draft or omey trier to Jos. Henkorib. Jr, /tort. Geo. rats. Ageot 
Box 2328, Sao Fraocbco, Col. 
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Che Greatest 
Orange Growing District on Sartb 



Riverside, California 



±amq * V**r " California is wonderful. A 
94000 a tear. man w ^ Qwns ^hj^y acres |s 

a country gentleman. He does just about 
work enough to keep himself in good physi- 
cal condition, and clears from $3000 to $4000 
a year. I know one man who makes $3000 
a year on ten acres of ground. They press 
the button and Nature does the rest. The 
average of intelligence, I should say, is 
higher than in any other state. It surprises 
me that everyone who has a little capital 
has not gone to California to live." 

Cb. Most p^et Cypc ]*%&£%£ 

a visit to this state. And he might have 
added that Riverside Is the exponent and 
example of the highest development in 
California— -material, moral, social, intel- 
lectual. Here it is the rule, rather than the 
exception, for a man to make $3000 a year 
on ten acres, and very much greater returns 
are not unusual. 
Onnacfi. A few facts about Riverside that will 
wrangcs. s ^ an( j ^ j n your mem ory are these : 

It is the greatest orange-growing district 
in the world, both as to quantity and 
quality of its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues in 

the world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their 

combined length is twenty miles, mostly 

through continuous orange groves, within 

the corporate limits of the city, and aligned 

with beautiful homes. 

*i*+™^;~ a*..*** m(u The area within the 
fiftj»uc Square Mile* ^^^^ , imits of 

the city is fifty-six square miles, and the 
colony or district comprises a territory 
almost twice as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is nearly double 
that. Eleven miles of the city streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
— never muddy and very little dust. 



Riverside's irrigation systems -lw—tfo,. 
are among the very finest in arid -*- nr| «* no,u 
America. The purity and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

In the city park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti in America, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the* richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capita income. Yet j*™^ 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. lwcnf8 ' 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure, River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It is a place where 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude is ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feet. The temperature is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine — these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the place a paradise for invalids and 
sportsmen. There are half a dozen p^ t ^ 
or more golf clubs, several lawn IW ** r **" an ' 
tennis clubs, lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo 
clubs, cricket clubs, gun clubs, wheeling 
clubs, all occupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club has a 
beautiful home of its own ; also the Casa 
Blanca Lawn Tennis Club. The Rubidoux 
Club, a gentlemen's social organi- $^^1 rifu 
zation, nas elegant permanent ****** MJt * 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman's Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind. Every phase of social and physical 
life here reaches the highest development 
The general conditions are such as to pro- 
duce the best type of all round manhood 
and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 



for any Information not contained herein 
address 



♦Riverside Chamber of Commerce. 



% P* Baumgartner, Secretary 



Ri WBide, California 
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.The... 



Denver S Rio Grande Railroad 



The Great Scenic 
Line of the World 



HAS MORE NATURAL ADVANTAGES TO OFFER 
THE TRANS -CONTINENTAL TRAVELER THAN 
ANY OTHER LINE ACROSS THE CONTINENT 
IN ADDITION TO MORE SCENIC ATTRACTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER LINE IN THE WORLD 



IT OFFERS A MOST SUPERIOR TRAIN SERVICE. THREE THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY IN CONNECTION WITH THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC AT 

OGDEN, PASSING THROUGH SALT LAKE CITY AND DENVER 

A MOST SUPERB DINING CAR SERVICE ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS 

Two Through Pullman Sleepers Daily between San 
Francisco, Denver, Omaha and Chicago 

ONE VIA THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. ONE VIA THE CHICAGO, ROCK 
ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY. DAILY TOURIST CAR SERVICE BE- 
TWEEN SAN FRANCISCO AND DENVER. BEFORE SELECTING YOUR 
ROUTE CALL ON 

F. W. Thompson, W. 4. Shotwell, 

GCNCRAL AQCNT- PASS. OtPT., R. O. W. RV. QCNIRAl AOtNT, PAC. COAST. D. R. O. R. R. 

14. MONTGOMERY STREET 126 CALIFORNIA STREET 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 



FOR RAMRHLETS GIVINO FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SCENIC ATTRACTIONS OF THIS 

GREAT SCENIC LINE 

apply TO S. K. HOOPER, GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
DENVER, COLO. 
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Publisher's Page. 



The mere advertising of a locality or interest — 
notoriety— is a thing of but little moment— a 
phantom that quickly fades. The establish- 
ment of a definite fact, promulgation of convinc- 
ing truth, dissemination of useful knowledge, 
are works that sink in the memory and refuse 
to be forgotten. SUNSET aims at the latter and 
has the testimony of many readers that its 
marksmanship is not faulty. It is thereby mak- 
ing the lines of the Southern Pacific Company 
and their superior facilities better appreciated, 
because better known, than those of any other 
American railway system. There is something 
more than advertising in this. 



RECOGNITION. 

1 1 50 l Street, 
FRESNO, CAL., January 8, 1900. 

MR. S. F. BOOTH, 

District Freight and Passenger Agent, 
Southern Pacific Company, 
Fresno, Cal. 
DEAR SIR: — It may interest you to know 
that among my recent inquiries for information 
about Fresno county is a letter from Mr. F. H. 
Bull of Loraine, Ohio, who refers to my adver- 
tisement in SUNSET. It did not seem to me 
time enough had elapsed after the advertise- 
ment appeared for this inquiry to reach me. 
This shows that SUNSET is distributed quickly 
and directly among the people it is intended to 
reach. 

I believe that the county and the San Joaquin 
valley are sure of much practical benefit from the 
work SUNSET is doing for this locality, and 
feel confident a publication of such high merit 
will not want for patronage, as it surely will 
not for readers who want to learn of California. 
Yours very truly, 

ARTHUR R. BRIGGS, 
Agent San Francisco Land Co. 



The bringing home to the consciousness of 
citizens of the West and Southwest, of the vari- 
ety, boundlessness, and value of their resources, 
is quite as important a mission as interesting 
those totally unacquainted with them. 



The Railroad Red Book, containing the time 
tables of the Denver & Rio Grande railroad 
and connecting lines, does not pretend to be an 
official railway guide for the United States. It 
has a field (Colorado and neighboring states) and 
sticks to it. It is by far the best arranged and 
most graphic travel book we have seen, and 
the amount of miscellaneous information— cab 
fares, mining camps, stage lines, passenger rates, 
etc. — it contains, is wonderful. As a local 
guide it is par excellence. 



We call the attention of our readers to an 
article upon the wild flowers of California, in 
the present issue, by Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Parsons, with illustrations by Miss Margaret 
Buck. 

The same young ladies are the author and 
illustrator of a valuable work called "The Wild 
Flowers of California," which every lover of 
flowers should possess. The treatment of the 
subject in this volume is both scientific and 
popular, and the aim of the work is to enable 
the flower lover to make the acquaintance of 
California's floral treasures in the easiest and 
most interesting manner. 

The book is published in San Francisco, and 
can be obtained from most of the prominent 
booksellers of the Coast. 



If you are contemplating the insertion of 
advertising in SUNSET it will be worth your 
while to learn more particularly concerning its 
circulation than can be set forth in the narrow 
limits here, by correspondence with the pub- 
lishers. The following features are, however, 
worthy of special consideration : 

SUNSET'S circulation is not merely local to 
Southern Pacific lines, but national, reaching 
every state. 

SUNSET'S distribution is not indiscriminate, 
but designed to reach the right people at the 
right time. 

The character of the subject matter, from 
the pens of the best western writers, and the 
unique illustrations make the publication eagerly 
sought for and carefully preserved. 

Unlike most publications a large portion of 
each edition goes to new readers, so the influ- 
ence of your announcement will be constantly 
widening and not circumscribed by the limits 
of a small permanent list. 

Recognition of worth is the first step toward 
enjoyment of value. 

One of the most valuable assets of the West 
and Southwest is the friendliness and goodwill 
of their far-reaching and comprehensive trans- 
portation systems. 

" Corporations derive ail their power from the 
people, and to the people are amenable for the 
just exercise thereof." That one at least recog- 
nizes its obligations and faithfully endeavors 
to accomplish its proper tasks for the common 
weal has been many times and in many ways 
demonstrated in SUNSET. 



Among the good things in SUNSET for April 
will be an article on the "Game Fishes of 
Yosemite" by Mr. W. T. Street of the Camera 
Club of San Francisco. The article will be 
magnificently illustrated by the author. 

You will miss much if you do not get every 
number of SUNSET. The way to do it is to 
subscribe. About five hundred pages from the 
brightest writers, with four hundred illustra- 
tions, all for $1.00 per year. 
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VOL. IV. NO. 6. 



APRIL, 1900. 



The Kings River Canyon and the Alps of 
the Great Divide. 



THOREAU once insisted that it was not 
worth while for him to wander far from 
home because all the grandest trees grew 
around Concord and all the rarest flowers, while 
nearly all the phenomena of nature, from the 
sun-dogs and auroras of the north to the flushed 
sunsets of the tropics, could be seen there if 
one had patience. " Nothing can be hoped of 
you," he said, " if this bit of mold under your 
feet is not sweeter to you than any other in the 
world — in any world." 



What Thoreau whimsically ascribed to Con- 
cord, the Californian may claim for his state in 
full, serious earnest. The grandest trees do 
grow here, the fairest and the rarest flowers, 
while there is nothing known on earth in the 
way of grandeur or beauty of natural scenery 
that does not find in his state at least a fair 
suggestion. Glaciers and geysers, lakes and 
cascades, breaking surf, swift running streams, 
snowy mountains, mountains unclad or brushy 
with sage, chaparral or cactus, orange groves 



tcCottte.FWto. 



KINGS RIVER CANYON — MT. BREWER FROM BULLFROG LAKE. 
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LcConte. Photo. (THE TIP TOP. 

KINGS RIVER CANYON < DEER HORN MOUNTAIN FROM BULLFROG LAKE 



(THE 
-I DEER 
( LOOKING DOWN LAKE CHARLOTTE. 
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Fraapahrttn* THE GRAND SENTINEL— KINGS RIVER CANYON 
kyBobinaoA. 

and crumbling missions, " dominion over palm 
and pine," down to the great slow surf of the 
kclp-iaden sea — all these belong to California, 
and many more of which no man has told the 
half. 

Most of these the eager traveler has long 
since made his own, but there still remains 
scarcely trodden by his foot, the great heights 
of the Mid-Sierras, the mighty alps of the 
Kings-Kern divide. 

The great backbone of the Sierra Nevada ex- 
tends the whole length of California, over 
which it sprawls like some huge centipede 
with foot range and cross hill for many hun- 
dreds of miles. The great ridge reaches its cul- 
mination at the source of the Kern river, its 
highest peak being Mount Whitney (14,552 feet 
in height). In this region, the great mountains 
lie in waves like the surf of some granite sea, 
breaking on the shores of Nevada. Each moun- 
tain presents a western slope relatively gentle 
and almost always accessible, though strewn 
with frost-debris of huge bouiders. On the 
east side, however, each breaks off with a ver- 
tical precipice of startling height, which can be 



climbed only by some chance 
staircase of riven rock. 

On the west side of the main 
divide is the deep valley in 
which lies Independence and 
the lakes of Mono and Owen. 
On the west, wave after wave 
rolls toward the divide, some 
of these scarcely lower than 
Mount Whitney itself, while 
among them wind and twist 
the green streams which fail 
through blue lakes and slicken 
rocks to make the Kings and 
Kern. 

Next to Whitney stands 
Mount Barnard. Overtopping 
this is Williamson (14,448), a 
stately mountain seen from all 
heights to the west and north. 
Next to Williamson is Tyn- 
dall, tali (14,360), with a slen- 
der summit looking as if artifi- 
cially bent. Around its base 
the Kern finds its source, its 
deep canyon running straight 
to the southward, without a 
curve, for fifteen or twenty 
miles; To the north of Wil- 
liamson stands Junction peak 
(13,800)— first climbed by Cope- 
land and Henderson in 1899 — 
a sharp pyramid at the point 
of junction of the main Sierra 
with the ridge between the 
Kings and Kern. 

This Kings-Kern divide is a 

sharp, narrow, irregular crest 

as nigh as the main Sierra, 

from which it turns at right 

angles to the west. In it are 

some unnamed peaks, awaiting 

a climber to christen them; 

then Stanford peak (14,100), 

Crag Ericsson (13,800), Crag 

Reflection, and finally Mount 

Brewer (13,886), with its broad 

and precipitous North Guard and South Guard, 

beyond which the divide loses itself in the 

wooded foothills of the Kings River canyon. 

To the south of Stanford and Brewer are the 

great Kaweahs (14,141), the slender Milestone 

peak (about 14,000) and the broad crest of 

Table mountain. To the north of Stanford and 

Brewer are many glacial basins, in which 

branches of Kings river take their rise, falling 

to ever and lower levels as the mighty canyon 

developes itself. 

To the north of Junction peak are Keith and 
Bradley, then the huge bulk of the University 
of California peak (13,000), with its affiliated 
peaks standing high above the abyss, between 
its walls and those of Stanford. Next to the 
University peak is the Kearsarge pass, leading 
from Kings River canyon down to Independ- 
ence. Then the divide continues, in Jessie 
peak, Striped peak, the Palisades, the bulky 
mass of Mount Jordan (14,275), the sharp Agas- 
siz Needles, and the broad wall of Mount Dusy. 
All this region of wonderful views, swift wa- 
ters, fair lakes and dashing waterfalls, is the 
property of him who visits the Kings River 
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canyon. The canyon itself, more huge than at all; no stages, no roads, no hotels — but you 

the Yosemite, is less beautiful, but the possi- have no need of such things. The climate 

bilities at the head of it are stupendous. loves you in the Sierras. You can sleep any- 

And they are easily accessible to him who is where and better than ever you slept before; 

willing to touch nature at a few more angles a little chilly in your blanket, perhaps, towards 

than usual. No parlor cars, of course — no cars morning, but in the evening in all the luxury 
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of California bonfires, and at all times with the 
certainty of no danger from rain or storm. 

And everywhere and all about you are the 
finest forests on earth— on any earth— the for- 
ests which are the birthright of California, and 
to destroy which would be agricultural suicide. 
Enormous pines — sugar pine, yellow pine and 
high mountain pine — cover the flanks of the 
Sierras ; giant firs, spruces and cedars rival the 
largest trees on earth, while above all, supremely 
prominent over all vegetation, towers the 
giant sequoia, mightiest of trees. Some of these 
are 8000 years old, and on one of the least of 
these murdered at Sequoia Mills I counted 1002 
rings of annual growth. This tree was a sap- 
ling four feet through at the time of the fall of 



Rome, but the ereat ones were twenty and 
thirty feet through in that far-off time. 

There wiil never be such forests on the earth 
again. Neither the state nor the government 
should ever let another acre of land on the Sier- 
ras be denuded of its timber, for on the preser- 
vation of our forests depends the fertility of our 
plains. To destroy the noblest groves and the 
grandest, for the lumber that is in them, is 
simply brutal. It suggests barbarian demoli- 
tion of the Coliseum in the Middle Ages for the 
old iron which held its stones together. But it 
is easier to build a hundred coliseums than to 
restore one sugar pine forest. We cannot call 
ourselves civilized if we stand by consenting 
to such destruction. The slaughter of the 
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A FAMOUS SIERRA GUIDE AND HUNTER. 



Converse basin should teach us the lesson never 
to let the act be repeated. When the lumberman 
4eavesand hlslast fire burns toembers, trees, brush 
and soil are gone alike. Only bare granite and 
blackened stumps tell where a forest once stood. 



To reach the Kings River canyon 
and the Alps of the Kings-Kern 
divide, one should leave the South- 
ern Pacific railroad at Sanger. Here 
he meets the stages of Gallagher 
and Denneen. In a ride, preferably 
taken at night, he crosses the hot 
plains to the foothills. Turning in 
at midnight, he sleeps till morning, 
then, taking the stage again, he rides 
uphill all day, past Millwood, the 
General Grant National park, with 
its giant sequoias, and through the 
pine forests to Huckleberry camp. 
Here he is met by Kanawyer's troop 
of saddle horses, and a charming 
day's ride obliquely down the slopes 
of the Kings River canyon, brings 
him at night to a camp in the river 
bottom. There may be a house there 
or a tent, but he needs neither, for 
the night is full of stars, and where 
stars are it never rains. 

Taking his horse again in the 
morning, by noon he reaches the 
Sentinel camp, which is the best 
center for excursions. Here Kana- 
wyer keeps horses, mules, tents and 
blankets for rent, and provisions for 
sale, so that henceforth all the trav- 
eler needs to take with him will be 
strong clothing, stout nailed shoes, 
and good temper and himself ; Nature 
and Kanawyer will do the rest 

If he needs a guide and story-teller 
(and it is worth while to pay a little 
for good company), it is worth while 
to look up John Fox. Fox knows 
where trout abound, where rasp- 
berries grow, where to look for 
snakes and bear, the song of the 
ouzel or the cry of the marmot. And wher- 
ever you go and whatever you do, you will 
be the better man for the rest of your days for 
a summer in the delectable mountains. 

David Starr Jordan. 



Legend of Glenwood Springs. 



: i. 

REDFEATHER and his companion, the 
medicine man, were on their way over 
the mountain. They had been to the 
eastern part of the state to consult one of the 
chiefs, and were on their return to Eastern Utah. 
They belonged to the Ute tribe, who were a 
division of the Shoshonean stock of North 
American Indians, which occupied the entire 
central and western portions of Colorado and 
the northeastern portion of Utah. 

Redfeather was an important man in his 
tribe. His father, now an old man, was consid- 
ered the wise man of his peopie. When busi- 
ness of importance was to be transacted with a 
neighboring chief, Redfeather was always sent, 
and the medicine man was his companion. 
.Peace reigned among the tribes at this time, 
and two Indians traveling alone a long distance 



were as safe as a large band would be today. 

As Redfeather passed over the mountain and 
reached the canyon, he was attracted by the 
cries of a child, and found a little girl lying on 
the ground a few yards ahead of him, her hands 
clasping wildflowers. 

He was off his horse in a moment, and taking 
the frightened child in his arms, he held her to 
his breast, patting her head and softly singing, 
and by signs and words asked her name and 
where her home was. 

" Pm Recha — me want to go home ; me want 
to go home," and pointed straight ahead— in 
the opposite direction of her own home. 

" Redfeather take papoose home," and placing 
her firmly in his arm, with the other guided 
his pony up the steep trail, which every mo- 
ment was taking the child farther from her 
home and parents. 

Redfeather again sang softly, and soon Recha 
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was asleep. He and his companion, Littledock. 
rode on and on, and wondered why they did 
not meet an emigrant camp — so sure was he 
that the child belonged to them and had strayed 



SUN CORRIDOR, HOTEL COLORADO. 

away from them up the mountain. When Red- 
feather at last reached a high place where he 
could see the surrounding country, he dis- 
mounted, a'id spreading his blanket on the 
ground, wrapped the sleeping child in it, then 
took a long look in every direction, expecting 
to see the camp-fire of the emigrants. 

It was past midnight, and after a long con- 
sultation, when the two Indians again started 
on their journey west, Recha was in the arms 
of the man who had found her. No inducement 
Littledock could offer would persuade Red- 
feather to turn back and make inquiry for the 
parents of the child. Redfeather was super- 
stitious ; he had lost a papoose just the age of 
this one, and he believed the Great Spirit had 
given him the child in her place. And Recha 
insisted her home was "over dar," always 
pointing toward the west. 

" Her home will be over there," said Red- 
feather. " If her people want her, 
they can find her." 

Five days later found our trav- 
elers with their people. Wise-Man, 
Redfeather's father, after hearing 
the account of finding the Spirit 
Child, as they named her, called a 
council to decide her future. He 
was an honorable old man, and 
although the council was assembled, 
he did the talking and decided the 



" Recha was to remain with his 
people and to live in the family of 
Redfeather until her own white 
father came for her, and then the 
child should choose between the 
two." 

For several days the little thing 
cried, "Me want mamma"; but soon 
she played with the children, and 
seemed as happy as any of them. 

Among the children was a little 
fellow who seldom joined in their games. He 
was a silent boy, but since the Spirit Child 
came among them, he was always ready to 
help her, and would carry her on his back 



when her little legs grew tired. The first time 
she saw him she ran to him calling, "Allie ! 
Allie!" and so she always called him after. 
His name was Colorow, but she would cry, 
" No Colorow; Allie ! " This always brought a 
smile to the boy's sober face. 

II. 

Years went by, and no white father came to 
claim the Spirit Child. She became the idol of 
the tribe, but was carefully guarded by Red- 
feather, and never went east of their settlement 
in Utah. When it was necessary to have a 
great council and the Ute chiefs came, Recha 
was kept in the tepee of her adopted father, 
Redfeather. 

On these occasions Colorow was her constant 
companion. The wise boy knew she was to be 
kept out of sight, and he was never so happy 
as when he was with Spirit, as she was now 
called. She had grown to be a girl of ten, with 
a fair, white skin the prairie winds had slightly 
browned, and gave them a bright, rich color 
that belonged to her through her Norwegian 
blood. 

She dressed like the squaws, but the choicest 
and best blanket was woven for her. She 
reigned like a young queen among the people 
who had adopted her as their own. 

When she was sixteen, Colorow asked Red- 
feather to give her to him for his wife. It was 
no surprise to the old man or the people of their 
tribe. For years all knew the love that existed 
between the children, and they grew dearer to 
each other as they grew older. 

A year of great happiness to Colorow and his 
wife and prosperity to the tribe followed ; but 
the beginning of the second year found the 
health of a delicate mother inherited by the 
daughter, and the rich color of her cheeks began 
to disappear. Colorow advised with the medi- 
cine man, and it was quickly decided to take 
her to a hot spring, called " The Yampah," in 
Colorado, and known only to the Utes, and by 
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them worshiped and used as a wonderful cure* 

The journey was long, but they reached the 

spring one beautiful morning just as the sun 

was coming above the mountain , and cast its 
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glorious rays on the little group as they gazed 
on the wonderful valley before them. 

Blankets were spread and Recha made com- 
fortable until the tent or tepee was put up, near 
the steam that came from an opening in the 
ground, like a soft, white cloud. This opening 
was the entrance to the old cave through which 
the sick were lowered down with ropes and 
blankets. This opening now serves as a win- 
dow at the top of the old cave, and is the same 
through which Colorow carefully lowered 
Recha. 

The first warm days so delighted Recha, she 
showed signs of improvement. The spring the 
Indians named " Yampah " was her special de- 
light. She would sit for hours and watch the 
boiling bubbles chase around the little pool. 
She loved the moss that collected on the top, 
and would play with it like a child, and, like 
a child, she gathered the wildflowers that 
bloomed at the very door of her tepee. And 
Recha could always be seen with a bunch of 
the brightest in her hand. 

One of her greatest pleasures was to watch, 



HOTEL COLORADO. GLENWOOD SPRINGS. 

in some secluded spot, the game come down to 
the spring. They loved the salt, and would 
lap it like a delicious morsel, and then drink 
from the river but a few feet away. Magnifi- 
cent elk, with their great antlers outspread, 
would play about the place like kittens, and so 
much pleasure did this give Recha, Colorow 
would not allow his men to shoot them. When 
a deer or antelope was needed, it was shot far 
from the spring. 

III. 

Recha's improvement was as surprising to 
Colorow as her decline had been, and he took 
heart. 

"Spirit, dear," he would say each morning, 
"you look much better today." 

"Oh, yes, Allie, I am getting so well. How 
can I help it in this beautiful place? I wish we 
could stay here always ; it is beautiful. Look 
to the right — we can see far down the river, and 
how like a silver ribbon it looks glistening in 
the lovely morning sun. And see the colors on 
either side of the mountain — from olive green 
to the most delicate tints — and the browns and 



yellows. Oh, is it not beautiful ? And look, 
Allie, dear, across the river, up that narrow val- 
ley, the same colors, with the rich, red moun- 
tain to the right, and the peaks, one above the 
other, towering high." 

"Why, Spirit, dear, how you love nature. 
You are my true Indian princess. You were 
born to reign in a place like this." 

Recha, on her pony, with her red blanket 
gracefully worn, her long, brown hair, accord- 
ing to the Indian fashion, hanging' down her 
back, but brushed from her fair face, which was 
now so full of happiness, with her great eyes 
eagerly looking forward as the changes in the 
scenery grew more beautiful, was a picture Col- 
orow never forgot. On this early spring morn- 
ing, as they rode up the Roaring Fork, suddenly 
Recha exclaimed : 

" Oh, Allie, look ! look ! see that mountain of 
snow — why its peak is above the clouds— and 
see, it's pink and lavender in turn, as the sun 
strikes it ! Was anything ever so beautiful?" 
"I knew my Spirit would say just these 
words," answered Colorow, looking into her 
face with pride. 

This was Recha's favorite 
ride. She would say : 

"Allie, I never see this 
mountain the same. It is al- 
ways different; the clouds 
throw new shadows and the 
sun gives new tints. It is 
ever changing." 

IV. 

Early one morning, two 
months after Colorow and 
Recha had settled at the 
springs, a messenger came, a 
young Indian from the Ute 
tribe in Utah. He was from 
Redfeather, who begged their 
young chief Colorow to return 
at once, as war with the Too- 
karikas was threatened, and 
it would not be safe for him 
to remain longer away. 

Recha heard the message with a sad heart. 
She loved her new home, and the thought of 
leaving it gave her great pain. 

"Oh, Allie, I hoped we could always stay 
here," and the tears came in her eyes. 

"We can come back, Spirit. Redfeather 
would never have sent for us, knowing your 
health, if it were not necessary we should go at 
once." 

He did not notice that Recha ate no breakfast, 
and he was a little impatient when she asked: 
" Allie, can't we go once more up the Roaring 
Fork? I must see my snow mountain before 
I go." 
It was a moment before he answered : 
"Yes, Spirit, you shall go, and while we are 
away the men will have everything packed, 
and we will start at once on our return." 

Colorow showed his great haste when he 
jumped upon his pony ; giving it a jerk he flew 
ahead, Recha following, urging her pony and 
laughing at Colorow. She had never seen him 
in this mood, and it rather pleased her to see 
his spirit. They were not long in reaching the 
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bend in the river that gave them the fine view 
of the mountain she loved. Their ponies stood 
perfectly still white each gazed at the beautiful 
mountain— and Colorow was the first to turn 
with a sigh. 

44 Allie, dear, just a moment longer," and she 
lingered after Colorow had turned to go. 

" Come, Spirit, we will be late, come! " And 
so they rode down the trail at a quick pace un- 
til they came to a bend in the river, when both 
horses stopped so suddenly they nearly threw 
their riders. Not twenty feet in front of them, 
coming on a run, were two immense bears with 
some Tittle cubs. When they saw the horses 
and riders, the male stood on his hind feet and 
came toward them. 

The horses became frightened and commenced 
to tremble, as if they would run. A shot rang 
out, and the bear, frenzied with pain, came on 
growling and snarling. 

Recha's horse became unmanageable, and 
Colorow grabbed him by the mane; but he 
could not get a good hold, and away he ran, 
fairly leaping over the bear with the cubs, and, 
half stumbling, threw Recha off; but she was 
not free from the saddle, and her poor foot in 
some way got twisted in the stirrup. Colorow 
saw, and in an instant dashed after her. Soon 
he was near enough to catch the horse, which 
jerked him off his own; but it stopped the 
mad beast, who fell. 

In an instant Colorow cut the strap that held 
the stirrup, and pulled his wife far out from the 
dying horse. 

"Spirit!" he called; "Spirit! speak tome, 
just one word. Oh God, she must not die. 
Spirit! Spirit!" 



"Allie," came faintly from the poor lips, but 
it was enough. Taking her in his arms he 
mounted his horse and started on, just as the 
men reached him. They had heard his yells 
and ran up the trail, knowing there was danger. 

The trouble was quickly told ; and one re- 
moving his blanket, they laid her carefully in 
it, and carried her to the springs. 

Colorow was wild with grief. He moaned 
and prayed to the Great Spirit, blaming him- 
self for all that had happened. 

Recha never regained consciousness, and her 
gentle spirit went out just as the sun was pass- 
ing behind the mountain she loved so well. 

It was then Colorow became crazed. From 
exhaustion he slept for many hours. When he 
awoke his mind was clear; tears came to his 
relief and helped him better to bear the great 
loss. 

Wrapping her in her blanket, they buried her 
in the place she had selected and called their 
home. Then Colorow and his companions rode 
mournfully away. Once he looked back — a 
ray of sunshine rested on the mound. 

44 I'll be back, my beloved, I'll be back," he 
called, the tears running down his face. 

V. 

In the fierce Indian war that followed, Colo- 
row led the Utes, and he rushed into the hottest 
of the fighting. He had no fear of death. The 
enemy soon learned that the young buck that 
led his men so fearlessly was Colorow, the chief 
of the Utes. Young, strong and brave, he made 
a record as a fighter that never forsook him. 
The Hokandikah were victorious, and Colorow 
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was a great chief among his people. Other 
tribes feared him, and he was known far and 
wide. 

When peace was again restored, he went to the 
grave of his Spirit. Reaching there in the early 
morning, he saw a ray of sunshine resting on the 
mound, much as he had seen it when he ieft. 

" A welcome to me ; yes, a welcome to me, 
my Spirit ! " 

He chanted a prayer, his eyes resting on the 
spring. The steam from the hot water was ris- 
ing in the early morning air. 

He looked ; it took shape ! He started for- 
ward. Plainer he saw the form, with out- 
stretched arms, through the veil of mist. 

" Spirit ! " he cried/* Spirit! It is my Spirit ! " 
and fell upon the ground with arms reaching 
toward the spring. 

" Did you see it ? " he asked the Indians who 
came running, looking wonderingiy at them. 

"No; we saw nothing, only heard you cry 
out and saw you fall. What is it, Colorow ? " 
for they recognized him. 

" It was for me, onlv me. Call that spring 
the Spirit spring, for it has shown me my wife, 
my Spirit ! " And he motioned them away, 
saying he wished to be alone. 

Until the Utes in Utah were attacked by 
Walker's band, in 1855, and the Mormons com- 
menced to take their lands, Colorow made the 
pilgrimage every spring to the grave of his wife. 

VI. 

Two summers ago, on mv way across the 
continent, I stopped a few weeks at Glen wood 
Springs, now made famous by civilization and 
the hand of man. One morning, feeling rest- 
less, I went earlier than usual to the Yam pah 
spring for a drink of hot water, and found, sit- 
ting near the curbstone of the spring an old 
man watching the mist as it rolled up, making 
little clouds in the brisk morning air. 

He moved uneasily as I approached, as if I 
had disturbed him. 

I took the cup, and filling it with water, 
handed it to him, saying: 

"Will you have some, sir?" 

" No, no, I could not drink it," and he turned 
toward me a face wrinkled and brown, with the 
high cheek bones so well known to the Indian. 

T was interested at once, and drew him into 
conversation. 

"Ah, young man," he said, " 1 will answer 
your questions after you have answered mine." 

"Gladly, sir; if I can give you any informa- 
tion, command me." And 1 motioned him to 
a seat. 

With his eyes ever on the spring, he asked : 

"What is that large building up there be- 
yond the trees ? " 

" That is the hotel, sir — the Hotel Colorado." 

"So," and he pointed with his hand to the 
pool. 

"And this water— what is it?" 

"A pool," 1 answered. "The waters of the 
hot springs flow into it, and the people bathe 
here for health and pleasure." 

" So," and he sighed heavily. 

" The-e are caves of hot steam, and " 

"Yes." he said, before I could finish. " I 
was in it forty years ago." 



"Forty years ago; impossible, sir! I heard 
only yesterday that it was about twenty years 
since these springs were discovered." 

" To the white man, yes ; but to my people, 
no. For many generations it was theirs. Here 
they healed their sick ; here was their hunting 
ground; here I brought Spirit; here I buried 
her ! " and tears rolled down his old face, 

I looked at the man in astonishment. I could 
not understand his strange words, and began to 
wonder if I had been talking to one bereft of his 
reason. 

He saw my bewilderment, and laid his hand 
upon my arm. 

" You do not understand ; why should you ? " 
and he looked toward the spring. The mist 
was not so heavy ; the air was getting wanner. 

" No, I do not understand," I answered with 
much curiosity. " but I should be glad if you 
would tell me." 

"Then listen;" and this old man, with his 
eyes on the spring, told me the story of his 
love. 

As the old man finished his story, he said : 

" Forty years have passed. I am an old man, 
and I, too, must soon go to the great hunting 
ground, but my heart has longed for one more 
visit to the grave of my beloved ; but where is 
the spot ? I must go to it." 

"Come with me, Chief Colorow. Let me 
show you the place as it now is: but first, 
breakfast," and I led the way up the steps to 
the hotel. 

VII. 

He was well dressed and a distinguished 
looking old man, as he walked* with me into 
the great dining-room, already well filled with 
guests. I felt proud of him, and proud of the 
knowledge I possessed of his life. 

The day was spent with him. He wished, 
first of all to go to the old cave. It was he who 
showed me the window that had been its only 
opening. 

The bathhouse, pool and beautiful lawns he 
looked at, wondering how the "white man" 
could do so much. 

Toward evening we rode up the Roaring 
Fork. It was his wish. 

"Just here," he cried, "did her horse take 
fright. This road was then a trail, and the 
beasts who caused it all were there, a little to 
the left. The trees are gone, but I know the 
spot well." 

He turned, and Mount Sopris stood before us. 

" Just the same ! " he cried ; " just the same ! " 

When evening came he listened to the music 
and watched the fountain, with its many-col- 
ored lights, and the beautiful lv dressed women, 
as they passed in and out of the great corridors 
of the hotel. 

"Oh, brave," he cried, " it is like a dream of 
heaven ! What would Spirit say if she could see 
all this, built on the very spot she chose for our 
home —her last home — my beloved ? " 

VIII. 

The sun was scarcely up the next morning 
when I jumped into my clothes, fearing he 
would be off before I could find him. 
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I thought of the spring. He was standing 
with arms outstretched before it. 

The steam from it was higher than usual, 
and, as I approached, a supernatural feeling came 
over me, and through my spiritual eyes I saw 
the outlines of a white-robed figure, and heard 
a soft voice call : 

"Spirit, 'my beloved! my darling " 

"Yes," I cried, " I, too, saw her, Colorow ; I 
saw her." 

He turned to me a face radiant with joy. 

"Oh, brave! was she not beautiful? My 



cup is full; I go content. 1 have seen her! 
The Great Spirit has answered my prayer." 

An hour later, seated on ( his pony, he bade me 
farewell. 

Last year Colorow passed on to the great 
hunting ground. History tells us he was cruel 
in war. Be that as it may, we know in his 
heart he carried a love that went with him 
through the river of death. Let us pray it 
guided him to his beloved, the Child Spirit. 

Emma Hotnan Thayer. 



Fishing in the Yosemite National Park. 
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HEY were going to Yosemite and the Big 
Trees and nad carefully packed up their 
cameras and everything, when suddenly 
one remarked, " Why, we have overlooked our 
fishing outfits." 

" What's the use of taking our fishing rigs 
into Yosemite?" said his friend, "no one but 
the Indians ever catch any trout there." 

"Absurd!" said the other; "if the Indians 
can catch them so can we." 

Absurd as the above statement was yet such 
is the general opinion, and ever since the writer 
has handled a rod, he can remember many who 
were considered good fishermen, when visiting 
the Yosemite, who did not take their outfits for 
this fallacious reason. 

There is an abundance of fine trout fishing in 



and about Yosemite and Wawona, and he who 
would- enjoy this gentle and charming sport 
should go carefully prepared to spend a few days 
with his rod at both places. You will want a 
rest when sightseeing and tramping, so take it 
with your rod and get closer to nature. 

On the Raymond and Wawona route there is 
practically no fishing until you cross over the 
Chowchilla mountain. Passing within a stone's 
throw from the hotel at Wawona is the south 
fork of the Merced river, fuli of trout every- 
where — thanks to the able work of the Fish 
Commission. About eight miles from Wawona, 
up over the Chilnualna falls, the creek of the 
same name takes its source in Grouse lake, at 
an elevation of 8780 feet above sea level, and 
within a radius of two miles from there are also 
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Crescent and Little Johnson lakes, 
both sources of other streams. At 
these lakes, when the ice breaks 
up, rare sport can be had with the 
Brown, Loch Leven and FontanaJis 
trout placed there several years 
ago, and some fine fish, ranging 
from three to seven pounds, can be 
taken with fly or spoon. 

Big creek, heading up above 
Summerdale, finds its way into the 
south fork of the Merced, about 
half a mile from Wawona, and at 
the mouth is located the fish hatch- 
ery which annually distributes 
hundreds of thousands of trout in 
all of these High Sierra streams. 
On Big creek, below Fish camp, 
one afternoon 1 took, with a gray 
hackle and a quail-wing fly, over- 
ninety fine pan fish in three hours. 
This is a clean little creek to whip 
a couple of flies over, and while 
the fish are not as large on the 
average as are found in the main 
stream at Wawona, they are nicer 
eating and afford a rare bit of sport. 
Seven miles from Wawona, on 
the Yosemite road, Alder creek is 
reached and here within a mile and 
a half from the road I enjoyed my 
first real sport with the famous 
Fontanalis (eastern brook trout). 
This creek of pure ice water, boil- 
ing and tumbling down one of the 
roughest gorges in the Sierras here- 
abouts, has been well stocked with 
this gamey eastern fish. About a 
mile above the road is the Alder 
Creek fails, a miniature Vernal 
falls, and one of the most beautiful 
gems outside of Yosemite, and just 
above and below this fall I found 
the best fishing. 

The creek below the falls is one 
succession of boiling, seething pot- 
holes, dropping ten to twenty feet 
at each jump, and affording just 
the deep and dark haunts that 
these red-spotted beauties from the 
East would seek. But, oh ! they 
are shy ones, and if you incau- 
tiously show yourself before mak- 
ing a cast you can spare yourself 
the effort, for they will lie and 
watch, apparently without a mo- 
tion, in a stream that is running a 
perfect mill race, and then you 
move, and more rapidly than you 
can imagine they are gone out of 
sight under some friendly projecting 
shelf or rock. 

I used a fly at times and then a 
spoon, both successfully, but as 1 
had often very poor chance of play- 
ing the fish, and their gills are 
very tender, 1 lost fully as many as 
I put in mv creel. 

Such sport 1 never had before 
and such hard work climbing also, 
but that is a thing one don't take 
into account when the sport is so 
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MERCED RIVER NEAR WAYVONA 

absorbing that time is not noted, and it was 
only when my thirty-pound basket would hoid 
no more that I was ready to quit, more than 
satisfied. On my return down the gulch I could 
note then the fall of the stream ; why, it was 
like coming down the Glacier Point trail, being 
fully as steep. My catch of trout numbered 
fifty-two, the largest fourteen inches and but one 
less than eight inches, and that was the first 
one caught. I dumped them on a rock and the # 
photographer herewith tells the story and no* 
romance. These fish 1 caught in about four 
hours, and 1 could have caught more had I con- 
tinued fishing, but enough is enough for any 
one and there is still lots of sport up there for 
others. 

Yosemite is about seventeen miles from Alder 
creek,. and by an early start the next morning, 
we found ourselves, shortly before noon, view- 
ing, from a sudden turn of the road, the 
wonderful Yosemite valley from InsDiration 
point. 

It was at the foot of Bridal Veil falls that 
I enjoyed one of my choicest bits of brook 
trout fishing while in the valley. 

As we drove up the valley we passed over 
several streams that the Bridal Veil falls 
scattered itself into in its wild rush to the 
Merced, and to my notion these brooklets 
looked to be a most likely haunt of the ^ame 
and greedy trout. 

After settling our camp affairs I was ambi- 
tious to test my prowess immediately and to 
tempt my fate in this, the so-called fishing 
grounds of the Indians only, and impatiently 
togging up I started early in the afternoon 
for my first try at Yosemite fishing. Right 
from the bridge my first cast brought a rise 
and with my second I had Mr. Trout securely 
in my creel. Climbing carefully over the 
immense rocks and granite boulders and al- 
ways casting into the pot-holes or on the 
riffles well ahead, where I had not exposed 
myself to the wiiy and watchful-eyed trout, 
I took fish after fish and was soon imagin- 
ing myself an Indian — remembering that 
only the Indians catch trout in Yosemite. 

At times I would stop for a breathing spell 
and would be completely carried away with 
the grandeur and sublimity of this wondrous 



scene of nature's handiwork. Tower- 
ing wails of granite, from a thousand 
feet to nearly a mile in height, rose 
right up above me. The constant 
roaring and crashing of the seem- 
ingly never ceasing fall of waters 
thrilled and awed my very being. 
Such a sight, nine hundred feet above, 
shooting tor a moment straight down- 
ward came a torrent, now blown hun- 
dreds of feet in another direction by 
the fitful breezes, and again spreading 
out in a soft spray to curtain a most 
gorgeous rainbow ; I forgot my fish- 
ing in sight-seeing but suddenly I 
wake up, the wind has brought 
things my way and in another mo- 
ment I was drenched to the skin by 
the ever-changing fall of waters. I 
had fished up rather too close to 
the falls. 
Starting down another boiling 
brooklet 1 continued my success and only as 
the sun sank over the rim of the valley walls 
did I pause to note results; my basket was 
nearly full and not as light as when I started, 
all were seven and eight- inch fish, firm and 
hard, and netted about fifteen pounds in weight. 
A three-mile tramp brought me back to camp 
and a great hurrah went up from the hungry 
sightseers as I spilled the speckled beauties on 
the camp table. The romance about the Indians' 
fishing was dispelled, and our menu could again 
count on the toothsome trout to divide honors 
with canned goods and beefsteak. 

Trout can be constantly seen along the broad 
Merced in the valley, idiy swimming against 
the swift current, or jumping for the small fly 
that constantly hovers over the waters, but they 
are very difficult to catch, except in the early 
morning or about sunset. 

Good fishing is to be had at the Cascades and 
it is there that the Indians do most of their 
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fishing. Yosemite creek, below the fails, is a 
fine, clear stream, and I have taken many fish 
there of nine or ten inches. 

Good fishing is to be had at the Happy isles 
and below Mirror lake. The fish are very plen- 
tiful in Tenaya creek which empties into Mirror 
lake, but they average smaller than in any other 
part of the valley. 

If you are fortunate enough to have a breezy 
day and a ripple on the otherwise placid waters 
of Mirror lake, a spoon or fly properly used will 
fetch «ome nice quarter and half-pounders, but 
here of all places the fish seem to be most shy. 

Above Vernal falls in Emerald pool are both 
Rainbow and Eastern trout, and some large fish 
are not infrequently hooked here. Emerald 
pool was originally stocked with Rainbow trout 
many years ago by Mr. Snow, who with some 
Indians caught a number of fish in the Mer- 
ced below and carried them up over the Vernal 
falls to this beautiful basin. There, and in 
the gorge between Vernal and Nevada falls, 
these fish and the Fontanalis, more recently 
placed there, have remained and propagated. 

The Little Yosemite, up above Nevada falls 
and back of the Half Dome, is a fine fishing 
ground, but as I did not fish up above the valley 
proper 1 can only state what I have been told. 
While I was in the valley it was reported that 
a fishing party, who went up there, brought 
back a couple of hundred fine fish, with a six- 
pounder among them, for a two day's trip. 

The road from Chinquapin flat to Glacier 



Point hotel crosses the Bridal Veil creek above 
the falls and this creek is said to be the best 
stocked stream in the park. 

Ostrander lake, the source of Bridal Veil 
creek, is about six miles above the road, and it 
is also well stocked with lake fish, but it is 
rather a long trip to make from the valley. 

The trail to Tenaya lake follows up over the 
Yosemite falls to the Tioga road and from there 
is about six miles distant to the southeast 
This lake supplies the creek of the same name, 
emptying into Mirror lake, but high falls again 
prevent the fish passing down to the creek and 
lake in Yosemite below. 

Following the old Tioga road, now but little 
used, you are soon in the practically virgin fish- 
ing grounds of the famous Tuolumne meadows, 
and still higher up are numerous lakes and 
mountain streams everywhere. 

To the northeast of Yosemite, near the Big 
Oak Flat route in Hetch Hetchy valley, the 
Tuolumne river is again met, and six or seven 
miles bevond there is Lake Eleanor, fed bv 
Kibbie, t)art and Eleanor creeks, also well 
stocked with trout. 

In the Yosemite National park the native trout 
is the Rainbow, and while this fish was to be 
found in Merced river and many of its tributaries, 
numerous high waterfalls were natural bars that 
prevented the fish from reaching other streams— 
and it has been the glorious work of the Fish 
Commission since 1892 to stock over twenty- 
eight independent lakes and streams (with their 
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numerous tributaries) that fish could not reach 
naturally, and now every watershed in this vast 
park has been stocked, and soon this region 
is destined to be the fisherman's paradise of 
America. 

In i8q2 the first effort of the Fish Commis- 
sioners to stock the Sierras in this part of the 
state, was in sending 20,000 Fontanalis from 
Olema hatchery, with much hardship over the 
rough mountain roads to Wawona, and here 
placed in the basin of the fountain situated 
in the front of Thos. HilFs studio ; later from 
here the late Captain A. E. Wood and his 
troops, then in charge of the National park, ably 
assisted in the rougher detail of distributing the 
fry in the various streams and lakes thereabouts. 
It might be stated here that this was the only 
successful distribution then met with on the 
Pacific Coast out of the 300,000 young Fonta- 
nalis that were originally brought across the con- 
tinent to the Olema hatchery, and from there the 
balance, 280,000, were placed in our coast streams 
and were practically never again heard from. 

In 1895 the Washburn Bros, buiit near Wa- 
wona, at their own expense, a hatchery costing 
about $1800. This hatchery is at the mouth of 
Big creek, and has a capacity of a million fish, 
and the expense of operating same is borne by 
the California Fish Commission. From here the 
Mykiss (black-spotted trout from Lake Tahoe) 
and Rainbow have been placed in every suitable 
stream and varied with the Loch Levin, Brown 
and Fontanalis trout in the different lakes. 

Lieutenant H. C. Benson, up to the late war, 
had actively assisted in this yearly work in 
carrying out the plans of the Fish Commission, 
and too much credit cannot be given to the con- 
scientious work he and his men did in this 
direction. 

One reason why fishing in the Yosemite is so 
difficult is on account of the crystal clearness of 
the water of Merced river; this enables the fish 
to see a long distance, and as the trout depends 
much on the sense of sight for his existence, he 
sees more clearly from his lower position in the 



stream, the every movement that occurs above 
him. The high valley walls of light granite 
make a contrasting background that magnifies 
the least movement, and Mr. Trout invariably 
sees the careless fisherman before the latter 
sees the trout. Ever is the trout wary and 
always on the alert for the enemy that con- 
stantly preys upon him. 

The novice and amateur fisherman do not 
usually observe this one important detail ; they 
constantly expose themselves on the bank of the 
stream or even splash carelessly through the 
water, and if they would only use their eyes 
they could often see the shadow or the wake 
of the disappearing trout that has just been 
scared into cover and which they lose the chance 
of hooking through heedlessness. 

Many who possess themselves of a fine rod 
and tackle do not know the least thing about 
fishing. They get on ^a pair of boots, handle 
the rod and dress their line with any old fly, 
and after splashing the same into a pool are dis- 
appointed that the largest fish therein does not 
immediately give himself up to a tug of war 
for the fun of it. 

Trout fishing is an acquired art and, if you 
would be a successful fisherman, requires a close 
study of the habits of the fish as well as pro- 
ficiency in the art of casting. This necessitates 
a vast amount of patience, practice and accuracy. 
The art of fly fishing consists simply in tne 
practice of successfully deceiving the unsuspect- 
ing trout in his feed and capturing him when 
hooked. 

So, gentle fisherman, if you would enjoy that 
thrill which the arm feels when a sharp tug at 
the end of your cast tells of the hooking of a 
prize, then don't fail to go to Yosemite well 
prepared with good tackle, and let the pleasure 
of your angling add zest to your sightseeing. 

March, 1900. W. /. Street. 

Note — Most of the photographs here shown were made 
by the writer, who had charge of the California Camera 
Club party visiting Yosemite and Big Trees, In the summer 
of 1899. 



Southern Oregon. 



BY SOUTHERN OREGON particular 
reference is had to that portion of the 
state lying north of the Siskiyous, south 
of the Calapooias, and between the Cascade 
and Coast ranges, which comprises the valleys 



of the Rogue and Umpqua rivers, and is trav- 
ersed by the main line of the Shasta route, from 
Ashland to Roseburg. 

From either climatic or material point of 
view, this is one of the most inviting portions 
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of the far West. Here is found a happy mean 
between bountiful moisture and excessive dry- 
ness, prolific vegetation, fine scenery, and an 
"altogether" closely resembling that of South- 
ern France. The precipitation runs from twenty 
to twenty-five inches, sufficient for all crops, 
without irrigation. Rains fall from November 
to April, with timely showers in the remaining 
months, excepting July and August. Snow is 
occasionally seen in January, but does not re- 
main any length of time. The soil is a rich, 
sandy loam ; the uplands disintegrated granite. 
In the lower portions it verges into a black vege- 
table mold very rich and prolific 

The chief industries are, at present, fruit rais- 
ing and gold mining, though cattle, grain and 
lumber constitute very important interests. 
Principal fruits are peaches, apples, prunes, 
pears, plums, table grapes, wine grapes (good 
wine is made at Jacksonville); almonds, figs, 
and peanuts are successfully grown. Large 
crops of melons come in early. They yield 
heavily and find a good market throughout the 
Pacific Northwest. 



For the successful growth of corn, and, per con- 
sequence, hogs, thisiappears to be the only section 
in the Pacific region adapted by climate and soil. 
The Missouri Bottom, near Myrtle Creek, pre- 
sents almost perfect conditions in this direction. 

The mountains on the north, west and south 
of Rogue river are rich in gold deposit, quartz 
and placer mining being extensively, intelli- 
gently and profitably prosecuted. In the foot- 
hills are large forests of sugar pine, valuable 
for finishing lumber and box material. 

Hidden among matchless mountains and rug* 
ged hills nestles the valley of the South Ump- 
qua — a gem of fertility. Nothing in nature's 
wonder-box greets the stranger with greater sur- 
prise than does the strangely picturesque confor- 
mation of hill and dale here presented. Its very 
irregularity might well prove the despair of the 
engineer and giory of the artist. Yosemite's cliffs 
and waterfalls might be conceived as of a plan, 
but here nature's caprice made contention with 
nature's whims — there were no plans! 

These hiils are valuable for grazing ana 
fruit, and the lowlands for every line of agri- 
culture possible in the temperate zone. The soil 
is exceedingly productive. The range grasses 
and hospitable climate make life easy for cattle, 
sheep and goats. About Myrtle Creek, Riddle 
and Canyon vi lie are some of the largest and 
best prune orchards in the state. 

While the winter of Southern Oregon is com- 
paratively mild, its tone is much more bracing 
and upbuilding than in sub-tropical sections. 
The elevation is desirable, air dry, scenery at- 
tractive, sport accessible. Sulphur, iron and 
soda springs abound, and possess valuable medi- 
cal properties. 

The situation and conditions are clearly in- 
dicated for many sufferers whose aliments are 
not too deeply established. Specially to hyper- 
nervous temperaments are very soothing the 
warm days, cool nights and absence of irritating 
winds. 

/. B. Kirkland. 
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Orange County, California. 



THAT place which most nearly approaches 
man's ideal for a home is the one which 
promises the greatest number of comforts, 
conveniences and possibilities for remunerative 
labor ; taking into account the whole range of 
products of the surface, soil and mines, manu- 
factories, commercial business, trades or labor, 
character of climate, variety of scenery, etc. 

1 1 has been wisely arrangea that no one local- 
ity possesses all of these in a preeminent degree. 
This article will be devoted to the mentioning 
of the numerous features in the above list, pos- 
sessed by Orange county, California, which 
make it attractive to home-seekers and home- 
makers. 

Orange county being only recently formed 
from a portion of Los Angeles county, is not so 
widely known by that name as many of the 
older communities in Southern California. It is 
sufficient to say that it is bounded on one side 
by forty miles of coast line of the Pacific ocean, 
and on the others bv Los Angeles, San Bernar- 
dino, Riverside and San Diego counties. 

Its climatic' conditions are such as prevail in 
all the coast counties of Southern California, 
which are so widely and favorably known that 
they need not be rehearsed here. What the 
readers of this magazine will desire to hear 
about will be its capacity for production and for 
yielding returns for labor expended by its 
people. 



There are about 500.000 acres of land in the 
county, 2 50,000 of which are suitable for agricul- 
ture, 125,000 for grazing and 125,000 acres are 
rugged mountains. Fruit raising is the leading 
occupation of the peopie of the county. Of the 
various kinds of fruit, oranges take the lead — 
there being about 5000 acres planted to that 
variety. Below is given the leading varieties 
of fruits and nuts with acreage planted to each, 
taken from the assessor's books, which is 
probably below the actual amount. 

Apple 264 acres. . 

Apricot 1468 ." 

Fig 70 " 

Olive 1200 " 

Peach 480 " 

Pear 78 " 

Prune 692 " 

Lemon 1020 " 

Orange .'. 495° " 

Walnuts 6100 " 

Peanuts 550 " 

The acreage in walnuts is iarge, but, owing to 
the fact that many of the trees are young and 
have not begun to produce, the, output for the 
present season was only 150 carloads against 
1300 carloads of oranges. California furnishes 
practically all the English walnuts produced in 
this country, and Orange county alone pro- 
duces half of California's product. 
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SCENES IN ORANGE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 
A GIANT OAK. APRICOT TREE. COMBINED REAPER AND THRESHER. A MILLION ROSES 

LOS ALAMITOS BEET SUGAR PACTORY. 
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The deciduous fruits formerly were prepared 
for the market by drying, but recently two large 
canneries have been established within the 
county, one at Anaheim, and the other of larger 
capacity, at Santa Ana. The latter, during the 
season just closed, put out 1,000,000 cans of 
fruit, and next year will increase the amount if 
it is possible to obtain the fruit. 

When one has seen the fruit-raising section of 
this county he has by no means exhausted its 



resources, for Orange county has especially 
valuable farming lands as well; 75,000 acres 
annually yield 65,000 tons of barley and wheat. 
The Mississippi valley farmer will find some- 
thing there to please him, for he will see his 
magnificent fields of corn eclipsed by the damp 
lands lying south and west of Santa Ana, the 
county seat There are thousands of acres capa- 
ble of producing 100 bushels of corn per acre, 
without irrigation or a drop of rain from the 
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time it is planted until gathered. This section 
of the county is also the home of the dairy in- 
terests, which is an industry of quite recent es- 
tablishment and is rapidly assuming immense 
proportions. Already there are six creameries 
and numerous separating stations in operation, 
which, in addition to supplying the local 
butter market, ship out of the county 10,000 
pounds each week. The quality is so superior 
that its market price is constantly five cents per 
pound more than that of any other locality. 
In this connection mention should be made of 
the condensed milk factory at Buena Park, 
which uses 30,000 pounds of milk per day, in 
their operations, and employs regularly a force 
of 35 men. Its manufactured product is widely 
known and is iargelv sold in China and other 
oriental countries. There is an excellent open- 



per acre is now sought after at $150. Wild 
celery is a native of this section. This fact 
early led to the cultivation of it for the market, 
which now embraces Kansas City, New York 
and other eastern cities. The present year's 
shipment to the eastern states will amount to 
nearly 1000 carloads and the territory is by no 
means exhausted, which will produce this and 
other varieties of vegetables. A crop of celery 
in the field, ready for cutting, readily sells for 
$100 to $150 per acre. It reaches the market 
during the winter months when all eastern fields 
are frozen, and it is scarcely possible to produce 
an oversupply. If such should be the case the 
farmers have only to turn their attention to rais- 
ing cabbage, potatoes and other vegetables, 
which are not now grown in larger quantities 
owing to the great demand for celery and its 
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ing for capital in this industry, for there are 
other localities capable of furnishing all the milk 
desired for other factories of the same kind. 

The value of the county as a dairy section 
depends chiefly on the fact that alfalfa grows 
abundantly on a large part of it, producing from 
five to seven crops or five to ten tons per acre 
each year. 

Orange county is gaining a wide reputation 
as a producer of vegetables. Seven miles south- 
west of Santa Ana are several thousand acres 
of peat beds, formed from decomposed vegeta- 
tion, and ranging in depth from one to twenty 
feet. A few years since this land was thought 
to be worthless, but some enterprising land 
owners conceived the idea of draining the water 
from it and attempting to farm it. The success 
which has followed this move has been mar- 
velous, as land that could not be sold for $10 



profitable culture. In this section of the county 
is also produced large quantities of blackberries 
and similar fruit. 

In the northern part of the county La Habra 
valley is just coming to notice as the site for a 
flourishing settlement. The fertile land of this 
section has been under cultivation for years, but 
being held in large tracts, the work of settlement 
was retarded. Within the last three years, how- 
ever, several thousand acres have been sub- 
divided, and nearly a hundred new homes 
created. Many acres of trees have been set out, 
and as there is ample water all are in a thrifty 
condition. La Habra valley is reached from 
Whittier on the Southern Pacific railway. 

Sugar beet culture is a leading industry of the 
county. Already one sugar factory with a capac- 
ity of 700 tons per day is in operation, and an- 
other factory in Los Angeles county obtains its 
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beets largely from this county. Prospects are 
bright for the establishment of one or more new 
factories at an early date. 

While most of the products mentioned above 
are raised without irrigation, still there are sec- 
tions where the real value of the land is in the 
fact that it can be readily and cheaply irrigated. 
Especially is this the case in localities on high 
lands devoted to orange and lemon culture. No 
section in Southern California is so fortunate in 
this respect as Orange county. The most of 
the water used in irrigating its lands comes 
from the Santa Ana river. The Santa Ana 
Valley Irrigation Company is the largest dis- 
tributor. This company is composed of an 
association of land owners in whicji each acre 
represents a share of stock. As the ditches are 
already constructed, the only cost now is for 
administration expenses and repairs, which, 
during the year, amounts to from fifty cents to 
one dollar per acre. When it is taken into 
account that the average holding is only ten or 
fifteen acres, the cost of irrigation here amounts 
to little. 

Men from the eastern oil regions can find here 
good opportunities for investment of their skill 
and capital in the development of mineral oils. 
At present there are less than a hundred pro- 



ducing wells in the county, but they are ex- 
tended over a large territory and, as very few 
failures have resulted, the future of the business 
is especially bright. Some wells produce from 
300 to 700 barrels of oil per day, which sells at 
$1.40 per barrel. 

A new interest is being taken in production of 
other minerals, as recent discoveries of valuable 
gold, silver, tin, copper and quicksilver pros- 
pects have awakened the slumbering enthusi- 
asm of many an old-time miner. 

Large quantities of honey are produced in the 
mountain regions where the bees feed on the 
sage that grows wild over the otherwise worth- 
less land. In these mountains are also many 
picturesque homes and health resorts, the most 
noted of which is the mountain home of Madame 
Modjeska, the great actress, and the San Juan 
Hot Sulphur Springs. 

From the snow of the mountain tops to the 
orange orchards along their bases is but two 
hours' drive, and another hour brings one to the 
seashore, where nearly any day in the year it is 
a pleasure to take a surf bath. Any one who 
cannot, in this county, find a climate and occu- 
pation to suit him is evidently displeased with 
life. 

C W. Riggs. 



Railway Notes. 



The accompanying engraving, picturing the 
fine steel bridge of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany across the Sacramento river at Tehama, 
pictures also the remarkable and rapid Improve- 
ment being made on the greatest of western rail- 
roads; for the bridge shown is but a type of a 
hundred or more which have been placed in 
position during the last few years, and represents 
the permanent way which is fast becoming an 
accomplished fact. 

A specially low rate excursion from Stockton 
to the Yosemite valley and return, for the enjoy- 



. ment of Christian Endeavorersand their friends, 
is to be run following the meeting of the state 
convention of that organization in May. The 
party will go in via Merced, Mariposa and 
Wawona and return via Raymond and Berenda. 

The personally conducted excursion line be- 
tween St. Paul and San Francisco, via Flatonia 
and El Paso, will be discontinued on April 13th. 
Due notice will be given of the resumption 
of this service for the season of iow-1901, 
which will probably commence early in No- 
vember. 
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A new brick passenger station has just been 
^completed for the Southern Pacific at Lake 
Charles, La. A similar structure is under con- 
struction for the same road at New Iberia, La. 

Sunset Limited, the famous Ocean to Ocean 
vestibuled train of the Southern Pacific, will close 
its sixth and most successful season with west- 
bound trip from New Orleans, April 19th, and 
-eastbound trip from San Francisco, April 24th. 

5 The recent tour of California by the National 
Editorial Association was of more than pass- 
ing importance for several reasons. There nave 
"been like excursions in past years which ex- 
<eeded this one in numbers and, perhaps, in 
.actual mileage, but never one that was more 
representative and, so far as California is con- 
cerned, more opportune. The visitors came 
by the southern route, and almost their first 
.glimpse of California was the extensive orange 
groves of Riverside, Redlands and surroundings, 
-at their most interesting period, fruitage and 
harvest. Other points visited presented scenes 
of equal interest, though very different in kind, 
■and the state, as a whole, was at her very best. 
A feature that impressed the editors greatly, 
and is sure to multiply in permanent benefits, was 
the open-armed hospitality that greeted them at 
-every turn— that warm, free, large-hearted hos- 
pitality which is distinctive of California and 
is met with nowhere else in the world. At 
Riverside, Redlands, Pasadena, Santa Barbara, 
Bakersfield, Fresno, Santa Cruz and Oakland 
they were met by committees of representative 
dtizens and shown to all the large and varied 
industries of those cities ; so that what they 
saw was fairly representative and gave a better 
idea of California than years of study, unaided 
by personal observation, could have done. The 
visitors were more than charmed— they were 
amazed. They had heard large stories about 
California but had never imagined anything 
like the real. They unanimously voted it the 
most successful and instructive tour ever made by 
the association, and California will feel the bene- 
fits of their published reports for years to come. 

A through line of vestibuled, buffet, drawing- 
room sleeping cars has been established between 
New Orleans and Mexico city, via Southern 
Pacific Company's Sunset route and Mexican 
International railroad, through San Antonio and 
Eagle Pass— superseding the line heretofore 
operated from San Anton io. The car leaves New 
Orleans daily at 8:50 A. M.,and connects with 
car for Monterey at Cuidad Porfirio, to which 
transfer can be made en route after leaving 
Cuidad Porfirio Diaz. Returning, the car leaves 
Mexico city daily at 7:30 P. M., arriving at New 
Orleans 6:25 P. M. on fourth day. This 
arrangement will make a tour of Mexico more 
attractive than ever, enabling transcontinental 
travelers to enter Mexico via El Paso and return 
through Eagle Pass, or vice versa, according to 
the direction of their ultimate destination. 

Sixty of the New York Central's locomotive 
engineers, accompanied by their wives and 
daughters, made a tour of the South and West 
last month, traveling in a special train of Pull- 
man cars. Their line of travel was over the 
Sunset route of the Southern Pacific from New 



Orleans to San Francisco, and they passed high 
encomiums on the excellence of the' track and 
the remarkable discipline of the operating forces 
(of which they may be considered competent 
judges) as well as on the courtesy with which 
they were received on every hand. The local 
representatives of the Brotherhood flagged them 
at San Antonio, El Paso, Los Angeles and other 
points on the route, and made sure that none of 
the sights or good things of their respective 
sections were missed by the visitors. Though 
not wavering in their ioyalty to America's 
greatest railroad, the touring engineers are now 
ready to admit " there are others." 

Ten miles of new seventy-five-pound steel rails 
have already been laid between Browns and 
Lovelocks, Nev. 



Pacific Grove Summer School of 
Music. 

Pacific Grove, California. 

This institution, which began its work under 
the direction of James Hamilton Howe, Mus. 
B., last summer, met with such success that it 
will be continued indefinitely. Many families 
from inland cities and towns, who have not the 
opportunities of first-class music instruction, 
may here, for two months, study under some 
of the best teachers of California. Then there 
are many young people who are so busy with 
their day school work that proper time cannot 
be found for the pursuance of a musical educa- 
tion. Such ones can take up pianoforte, voice, 
organ, violin and other instruments, and har- 
mony, and have the opportunity of listening to 
recitals of works of the masters, lectures upon 
musical subjects, and grand oratorio concerts.' 
During the Chautauqua, lectures upon various 
subjects are given, and several concerts. Music 
teachers^ who are busy with the work of teach- 
ing dunng the year, 'take the opportunity to 
freshen up in the classics and theory, harmony 
and counterpoint. During the past two years 
the oratorios of "Creation" and "Messiah" 
were given under the direction of Mr. Hamilton 
Howe, the San Jose Oratorio society forming 
the larger portion of the grand chorus, being 
augmented by choral singers from San Fran- 
cisco, Stockton, Sacramento and other cities of 
the state. 

The work in preparation for the coming sea- 
son is Mendelssohn's "St. Paul." The stu- 
dents may take up work in the University 
Summer School, and foliow some of the Chau- 
tauqua courses. Interspersed between the lines 
of study, excursions are made to various points 
of interest in and around Monterey and Pacific 
Grove, Point Lobos, Seal Rocks and Cypress 
point. Sailing, rowing and fishing are not the 
least of the invigorating enjoyments. 

The two or three months spent at Pacific 
Grove offer almost every variety of healthful 
enjoyment. Persons desiring circular of full 
information relative to the work of the Summer 
School of Music may apply to the director, 
James Ham ii ton Howe, Mus. B., care of San 
Francisco College of Music, Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal. 
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An Old Story in Crumbling Walls. 



ANOTHER century, and he who comes to 
California with his camera, his field- 
glasses and his gripsack, to spy out the 
land, will find the same old sky-reaching moun- 
tains, the same forest giants that tower over 
us, the same perennial sunshine and the same 



EDWIN DEAKIN, ARTIST-HISTORIAN. 

carpet of flowers, spread state wide ; but there 
will be something missing. Lingering along 
old pathways, searching with eager eyes — both 
useless; the homes of romance will be ruins. 
Neglected ridges of broken wall, a careless scat- 
tering of sun dried brick, a garland of green hid- 
ing the decrepitude of some ancient tower— this 
is the most, this is best we can hope for. Upon 
the old church wall in San Diego some propnet 
has inscribed this quotation: 

" So fleet the works of men — 
Back to the earth again, 
Ancient and holy things 
Fade like a dream." 

Even now many bells echo but in fancy, many 
towers are known only by their foundations, 
many walls scarcely cast a shadow, many altars 
are but holy memories. Of the twenty-one 
Franciscan missions of California, few remain 
not sadly marred by the destructive work of 
Time. 

To the era of golden romance on the Coast, 
Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Joaquin Miller and 
others have given immortality; but an earlier 



and equally romantic era, a stretch of years 
filled with unspoken story and unsung melody, 
has yet found no one to 

" Set it to music, give it a tune, 

Tune the breeze brings you, tune the brook sings you. 
Tune the wild*columbine nods to in June." 

At the critical moment in the his- 
tory of the missions, when it seemed 
probable that they would u fade like 
a dream " and we would have left no 
complete record of the appearance of 
these monuments to the strength of 
faith, an artist was inspired to put on 
canvas the twenty-one missions that 
are such a wonderful part of the 
history of California. Thirty years 
ago, Edwin Deakin, a young man 
and an artist whose work, even in 
early years, was known to the Paris 
salon, gave to his great conception 
the enthusiasm of youth and the 
devotion of earnestness. Today his 
hair is white, but his heart is yet 
young, and the same enthusiasm ani- 
mates him as did when thirty years 
ago he lifted his brush to the canvas 
to perpetuate the first mission. And 
well may gladness come into his face 
when you speak of missions— for 
his work is done and the twenty-one 
missions, each on its own canvas, 
are before us. Now he may lay aside 
his brush and say of the greatest 
work of a California artist, %< it is 
finished." 

Time has made no difference; work 
has not been considered. Journey 
after journey has been made to each 
mission ; innumerable sketches have 
been drawn ; weeks have been spent 
in studies of wall and tower, and 
every painting has had its changes 
to conform to some improved concep- 
tion. Dangers have been encountered — indeed, 
once, the painter fell into the hands of a band 
of outlaws and only a curious mingling of defer- 
ence for his calling and appreciation of his 
harmless intentions, saved him trouble. 

In these thirty years, many of the missions 
have crumbled unheeded before the eyes of a 
sometimes sympathetic but very careless Cali- 
fornia public. It knows its state to be the land 
of sunshine, big trees, wonderful flowers, high 
mountains and unexcelled fruit, and does not 
forget it ; it knows, too, that it is a land of 
history and of romance so interesting as to 
deserve world-wide attention —and never seems 
to heed it. 

The paintings of Edwin Deakin can never be 
duplicated; thirty years have seen a great 
change in the missions and even when he began 
his work one or two of the less important had 
to be painted from descriptions and photographs. 
Of some of these missions there is now no trace, 
and of some, only broken walls. It is true 
that some citizens in the last few years have 
awakened to the meaning of the loss of this 
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priceless heritageof California— but often, alas, 
their efforts have been fired with too much zeal 
and tempered with too little discretion. 

If the zealot of the whitewash brush must 
preserve something, please present to him a back 
fence — better a heap of broken bricks than a 
wall that no mission builder ever intended 
should be smooth. There is no reason why, 
after a century of peaceful rest, good Father 
Junipero should turn uneasily in his grave at 
the approach of a preserver of ancient walls, 
armed with a pail of whitewash and a New 
England air of determination to make the mis- 
sions "brand new." 

Better a glorious memory of the quaint and 
graceful art of the Franciscan builders than the 
bevel-edged, whitewashed, planed practicability 
of the saw, hammer and brush mingling incon- 
gruously with the work of the neophyte— one 
is inclined both to laugh and to weep at the re- 
sult. They have taken an old bell that first 
called to worship a strange people in a strange 
land, and they have recast it and attuned it to a 
hideous clamor and insulted it with the brand 
of a bell maker — but 1 won't dwell now on 
this topic Our restoration should be truthful, 
else, afterwhile, we will wonder at the work of 
Edwin Deakin as the creations of the artistic 
imagination instead of a true presentment of the 
California missions. 

San Diego de Alcala, San Luis Rey de Francia, 
San Juan Capistrano, San Gabriel Arcangel, 
San Fernando Rey de Espana, San Buenaven- 
tura, Santa Barbara, Santa Ines. La Purisima 
Concepdon, San Luis Obispo de Tolosa, San 
Miguel, San Antonio de Padua, Nuestra Senora 
de la Soledad, San Carlos Borromeo del Carmelo, 
San Juan Bautista, Santa Cruz, Santa Clara, 
San Jose, San Francisco de Asis (Dolores), San 
Rafael Arcangel, San Francisco de Solano (So- 
noma); these are the twenty-one Franciscan 
missions of California that are strung along El 
Camino Real, the King's Highway, closely 
followed by the coast line of the Southern Pacific 
Company to be completed between San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles in a few months' time. 
There is no good reason now why the lover of 
the beautiful should visit California and leave 
without seeing all of the principal missions ; 
there will not even be an excuse then. 

The missions were all founded between 1769 
and 1823, and some of the oldest are 
the best preserved. Of some no trace 
remains — it would be idle now to 
search for San Rafael or San Jose. 
Santa Clara is little more than a 
memory; Purisima and Soledad are 
desolate, and others have woefully 
crumbled or have been woefully pre- 
served — though, please, do not infer 
from this remark that all the work 
of the mission enthusiasts has been 
without discretion ; to them, directly 
or indirectly, we owe now much 
that is good and will owe more. 

The missions are still one of Cali- 
fornia's chief charms, and our visi- 
tors are not slow to the realiza- 
tion ; but we must remember that 
today the twenty-one, as built, 
exist only on canvas, and only on 
one painter's canvas; if California 



of today permits the priceless heritage that 
Edwin Deakin has created for her to pass from 
her possession, her grandchildren will not only 
mourn the loss but blush for the ignorance that 
permitted it. As I write, a party of wealthy 
Chicago men are raising fifty thousand dollars 
to buy these priceless paintings— for what? — 
for the Universitv of Illinois ! And proud Cali- 
fornia, wealthy California, cultured California 
stands idly by and speculates on the great univer- 
sity that is to be hers ; the great university, with 
its wonderful endowment, that is to be a model 
for all the world. Yet without Edwin Deakin's 
paintings of the missions that university will 
always be incomplete; it will bring no smiles 
to the faces of its admirers to visit the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and behold there the paintings 
that are not at home outside of California. 

The faith of the eighteenth century gave us 
such a series of missions as there never was else- 
where in the world — and we are to permit the 
only possible complete presentation of them to 
go out of the state forever. We have saved our 
Big Trees ; but we have no Congress to help us 
save the mission pictures. Barnum offered to 
purchase Shakespeare's home and compromised 
with an indignant British public on Jumbo ; we 
might save our paintings and present Illinois 
•with one Big Tree. There will be several of us 
pretty soon that will be almost ashamed we are 
Native Sons. 

We may forgive the poverty of public opinion 
that permits these ancient castles of faith to 
be turned into wine cellars and stables; that 
approves of the whitewash man and his efforts 
to destroy the yellows, the tans, the reds, the 
browns, the blues and the straw colors that the 
old fathers loved ; we may even forgive the 
monument to ignorance that would make smooth, 
with a trowel, the rough texture of the monu- 
ment to art; but California will be past for- 
giveness if she permits these paintings to find a 
permanent setting among the corn-field prairies 
and rail fences of Illinois, instead of here in 
California among the great mountains, the 
magnificent forests, the sunlit valleys and the 
surf-stormed headlands, where the faith of 
Christianity first rang out through the bells of 
the missions, and Franciscan friars, inspired 
with good will toward men, builded the best 
they knew. Paul Shoup. 
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SUNSET'S CRHBD: "Publicity for the attractions and 
advantages of the Western Empire." 



The benefits and injuries to 
A MORAL FORCE society and the individual 
resulting from the concen- 
tration of commercial affairs, in the form of cor-' 
porations, have oftentimes been weighed and 
balanced and the good has invariably been found 
the greater. The greatest good, however, which 
the spirit of the age called "organization " is 
ever to render society is probably now being 
evolved by the fierceness of competition. 

Organize has been the watchword — into 
partnerships, into corporations, into associations 
of corporations— trusts. This organization has 
had a larger meaning than the mere banding 
together of principals. It was not alone the or- 
ganization of executive heads, it was the organi- 
zation of generals, captains and lieutenants of 
industry, with battalions, regiments and com- 
panies of privates, resulting in a special training 
and discipline,fittingthem for the particular work 
In hand. The finest army ever in the field did not 
excel in effectiveness the organization of Ameri- 
can railway men in peaceful pursuits, although 
necessarily the discipline and method of control 
are as greatly at variance as the purposes for 
which they were organized. Now, as these 
great industrial armies are arrayed against 
each other and the battle waxes warmer, the de- 
mand is more powerful machinery, more effec- 
tive weapons — of course, more costly. The 
demand was no sooner made than it was sup- 
plied, and then arose the question in the minds 
of the commanding officers, are we to entrust 
these powerful weapons to the hands of incom- 
petent men ? Are we to give this costly machin- 
ery, with its enormous power for weal or woe, 
to the hands of intemperate or mentally or 
physically defective humanity? There was 
but one answer. The mighty industrial en- 
ginery (not merely mechanical) of the nineteenth 
century must be in the hands of as perfect phy- 
sical types as the age produces. In this way 
only could the officers discharge their duty. 

What is the result ? The manager of a St. 
Louis street railway says, "cigarette smoking 
undermines the nerves. A man at the helm on 
one of our cars needs all the nerve Nature gives 



him. A wrecked car, from lack of keen atten- 
tion, may eat into our earnings and give a rival 
line supremacy — cigarette smokers cannot stav 
on this line." 

Another manager of a prominent railway issues 
instructions to surgeons and superintendents 
raising the standard of physical requirements 
for employes, until finally It is the rule of all 
well conducted lines. The people are quick to 
see the necessity and recognize the fact that in 
order to obtain the coveted position, physical 
fitness must be evident, and that evil living of 
any nature must inevitably detract from such 
fitness. 

It is not a question of interference with indi- 
vidual liberty— not primarily a moral question- 
simply fitness. The individual was and is as 
free as the air. If he chooses to destroy that 
fitness, he is free to do so, but he cannot hope to 
attain a position today in the ranks of the 
industrial armies. 

Thus it is probable from the selfishness of com- 
mercial activity will grow a bright flower of mor- 
ality, and good to society flow from the stimulus 
to right living derived from the exacting stand- 
ards of the industrial organizations of today. 



This is the text of 
" LABEL YOUR FRUIT a brief article in a 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA" Northern Califor- 
nia paper urging 
fruit growers and shippers to give their product 
a distinguishing mark. SUNSET is in sym- 
pathy with the intent of the communication. 
Those who, by painstaking care or intelligent 
discrimination as to soils, location, etc, have 
produced fruit of superior quality are entitled to 
the fruit of their labors, and in the case of large 
and continuous shipments, from year to year, a 
distinguishing label will doubtless prove valu- 
able to. the producer, and consequently to the 
state ; but let there be no Northern California 
or Southern California in it. 

California, the second largest state in the 
Union and the first in resources, is too grand a 
whole to admit of petty.subdivision. The glory 
of any section is the giory of the state. 

It is urged that Nature has divided the state 
into two sections, and while there are many 
varieties of fruit common to both, there are other 
kinds produced in perfection only In one or the 
other. Though Nature has given the state a 
varied topography, none of the lines marked out 
prevent the fullest and freest intercourse. It is 
also true that the number of products derived 
from limited areas is large, but if Northern Cali- 
fornia fruit why not East California lumber or 
West California quicksilver, or Southeast Cali- 
fornia salt, and finally Smith's back-yard toma- 
toes? No; label your fruit CALIFORNIA. 
Mr. Grower, and let vour patriotism extend 
beyond your range of vision — "Mayflower 
Brand" or "Adams Bros. Select," or some 
similar mark may prove useful commercially, 
but the words Northern California and South- 
ern California should be dropped for good. The 
political subdivisions in counties, towns and 
cities, should be sufficient for designating local- 
ities, and the fruit-grower who is really proud 
of his product can give it no more potent a 
mark than California, 
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The telescope instead of the microscope ap- 
pealed to me last month, but charity compels 
me to say little more than nothing about the 
snowstorms and blizzards east of the Rocky 
mountains. Let us to another story whereto 
hangs no icicle. GoI£ tennis ? yachting, straw 
hats and tan shoes in California— too common, 
too common ; why, they areas common as Cali- 
fornia's winter sunshine. 



While " the tiger is a lashin' of his tail" else- 
where, Uncle Sam is having troubles of his own 
and of other people, incident to expansion. He 
is at present apparently in the position of the 
well-meaning gentleman who rushed to the aid of 
an aeronaut struggling with a balloon that had a 
strong desire to soar, whereupon the sky-captain 
let go of the rope, with much relief, and very 
shortly thereafter the well-meaning gentleman 
found himself abroad in the air. He was up 
too high to let go, but not high enough to miss 
the tree-tops, chimneys and steeples that were 
coming towards him. " Do you want any help?" 
shrieked the aeronaut, dancing up and down on 
terra firma. "No," said the well-meaning gentle- 
man, with dignity, perceiving the impossibility 
of anybody helping him with the exception of 
himself; "don't you see I'm holding my own 
and yours, too ? " That is your Uncle Samuel ; it 
is not in him to admit that he made any mistakes 
in our late experience with opposite corners of 
the earth, and the Puerto Rican puzzle will be 
solved satisfactorily by and by. In the mean- 
time the dear critics who are cawing from the 
corners of the rail fence, and who do not really 
take enough interest in politics to attend a ward 
caucus, should cease their unkind remarks about 
Uncle Sam's adoption of misused neighbor 
children that he might charge them for their 
board and clothes. The Surveyor, 



Commercial expansion has been the cry of 
the declining hours of the nineteenth century. 
We have been, and are today, reaching out into 
the markets or the Orient for new fields to sell 
our manufactures, and are sending men into 
every part of the world to find more trade for 
the products of American handiwork. Yet 
within our midst is an empire capable of sustain- 
ing a vast population and furnishing a market 
comprising the best class of buyers in the world ; 
and all, practically, at the doors of our factories. 
Arid America stands ready to be annexed. She 
suggests no foreign complications nor embarrass- 
ments, no treaty, no army. She is of us, and if 
she is asked she will gladly come. 

Redlands Citrograph. 



One-third of the United States i- 
public land, rich in possibilities 
broad field for statesmanship ' 
utilization of untouched opjxr 
success in handling these prof 
• naturally measure our ? 
* ~ilrs. Red 




A NEW PUBLICATION, "SONORA, MEXICO." 

The progress being made by our sister repub- 
lic, Mexico, is frequently commented on and 
many papers have appeared in the magazines 
treating of the republic at large in a general 
way. Accurate and definite information con- 
cerning various localities in Mexico is not, how- 
ever, so frequently met with, and hence the 
new booklet by Allen T. Bird, just issued by 
the Sonora railway, regarding the resources, 
products and pleasuring possibilities of the 
state of Sonora, will be much sought after. 
It is handsomely printed with an illuminated 
cover and contains over forty fine half-tone en- 
gravings depicting various scenes in the cities 
of Guaymas, Hermosillo and Magdalena and 
the intervening country. Besides the large 
fund of information presented, the booklet has 
the quality of being readable and will interest 
anyone who desires to know about the customs 
and opportunities in Sonora. 

The booklet will be sent free to anyone men- 
tioning SUNSET and sending United States 
two-cent stamp with address to J. A. Naugle, 
General Freight and Passenger Agent, Sonora. 
Railway, Guaymas, Mexico. 



"A SONG." 

From giant forests, hewn. 

And golden fields of grain ; 
From the furrowed hills and the belching mills 

With their fuel of hand and brain ; 
From the mountain's mine-dug depth' 

To star paths made by men. 
Sounds one vast song mat rolls along 

And circles the world again :— 

Work — let the anvils clang I 

Work — let us sew the seam ! 
Let us bind the girth of the mighty earth 

With the music of our theme ! 
Sing as the wheels spin round, 

Laugh at the red sparks' flight. 
And life will flash from the sledge's clash 

Till all the land is light I 

Over the deserts' waste 

We measure the miles of chain 
Till the Steam King roars from both the shores 

And rends the hills in twain 
We search in the ocean's bed. 

And bridge where the torrent hurled, 
And we stretch a wire like a line of fire 

To signal through the world 1 

You with your tinsel crowns 

And kingdoms of crumbling clay, 
You with gold in its yellow mold 

Rotting your lives away, 
Rest when the task is done. 

Sleep when the day goes by, 
And the sweat of the hand that plows the land 

Are gems that you cannot buy ! 

Work — let the anvils clang 1 

Work — let us sew the seam ! 
Let us bind the girth of the mighty earth 

With the glory of our theme I 
Sing as the wheels spin round, 

Laugh at the red sparks' flight, 
And life will flash from the sledge's clash 

Till all the land is light 1 

From the wealth of the living age. 

From the garden grave of death, 
Comes one acclaim like a furnace flame 

Fanned to a white hot breath, 
Honor the Man who Toils, 

And the sound of the anvil's ring ; 
From a deathless sky a hand on high 

Has reached to make a King 1 

Kale Master son in ,% New York Sun. 
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Customer — Have you felt slippers, young man? 
New Clerk — Yes. ma'am; but I haven't for a longtime, 
now. 

Maude — Did Jack kiss you when you accepted him ? 
Clara— Certainly I wouldn't consider any but sealed 
proposals. 

She — It tells here of a man In Chicago who hasn't spoken 
to his wife in fifteen years. 
" Perhaps he is waiting for a chance."— Life. 

Lady— Why don't you go to work for a living? 
Tramp — Well, lady, I want to give everyt'ing else a fair 
trial first I — Puck. 

Jones — I say. Miss Brown, how Is ft that you are always 
out when I call ? 
She — Oh, just luck.— Tid-Bits. 

" Is your friend a literary man ? " 

"No." answered Miss Cayenne. "He's just a writer. 
He's too bald-headed to be a literary man."— Washington 
Star. 

Mother— WlMe, didn't I say I'd whip yen if you put an- 
other rubber button on the stove? 

Willie— Yes'm; but 'taint me this time. ma. It's pa 
smokin' one of them cigars you bought him for Christmas. 

Wabash (at the club) — Oh, by the way, I've got a good 
story to tell you, old man. I'm sure I never told it to you 
before. 

Dearborn — You are positive it's a good one, are you? 

Wabash — Certainly. I 

Dearborn (resignedly) — Go ahead, then. You never told 
It to me. r 

Mrs McCarlem — Thot piano lamp ye sold me is no good, 
an' Oi wants yez to take it back. 
Dealer— Eh? Why? 
Mrs. McCarlem— Dlvll a chime con we git out of it 

Mr. Stubbs — Maria, what do you think of then* sending 
Roberts to South Africa? 

Mrs. Stubbs— They did perfectly right John. Any man 
that has three wives ought to be sent farther than that— 
Chicago News. 

Sunday-school Teacher (in California) — Why did the 
wise men come from the East? 

Bright Scholar— Because they were wise men.— Phila- 
delphia Record. 

Mrs. Stubbs— John, I believe there is a robber in the 
cellar. 

Mr. Stubbs — Nonsense, Maria; there is nothing down 
there except the gas meter. 

In the far West an editor wrote feverishly. " Liberty is 
dead ! " were the burning words his pencil traced. Then he 
thought deeply. After a long while he added : " New York 
and Washington papers please copy."— Detroit Journal. 

On the Road— "And what does the local critic say of 
roe?" asked the Ghost 



" Oh, he lets you down easv," replied Hamlet, 
says that the Ghost wasn't true to life."— Puck. 



He merely 



A Serious Prospect — Little Bobby began attending 
church regularly a few weeks ago. but it was not thought 
that the services had particularly impressed him. Last Sun- 
day, however, the sermon was on the origin of Eve. The 
next day an unusually active game of tag resulted In Bob- 
by s running into the house and calling to his mamma : 
" Oh. mamma. I've an awful pain in my side. Say. mamma ! 
You don't suppose I'm going to have a wife, do you Y'—Life. 

" Speaking of Cuban uprisings and insurrections," said 
Wallace. ** I shall never forget oue that occurred twenty 
years aeo." 

" Were you present? " asked Ferry. 

"Very much so. It happened about five minutes after I 
had lighted one of my father's big black Havana cigars."— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 



Banning, Cat.; Forty varieties of wildflowers are now 
to be found in the San Gorgon io pass In which the town of 
Banning is located. 

New Orleans, La.: A new public market is to be erected 
at New Orleans. It will cover 7900 square feet of land and 
will probably be located within the square bounded by Or- 
leans* St Ann, Broad and White streets. 

San Antonio, Tex.: A sanitarium and bathing estab- 
lishment is to be built at Hot Sulphur Wells park. Three 
large pools are to be maintained separately and the bath- 
house will be luxuriously fitted in a manner to attract the 
best class of patrons. 

Newcastle, Cal.: A large canning establishment Involv- 
ing an investment of $100,000, is talked of for Newcastle. 

Auburn, Cal.: The new county hospital at Auburn b 
nearing completion and promises to be a most pleasing 
architectural feature of that thriving city as well as a com- 
plete and well-equipped home for Invalids. 

The first carload of rails for the Auburn street railway is 
on the ground and It is understood that work will commence 
at once* 

Redlands, Cal.: One hundred and twenty new buddings 
were erected at Redlands during 1899. according to the 
Citrograph of that city. The list is divided as follows: 
95 dwellings, 2) places of business and 2 churches. Two 
cost $93,000 and $90,000. There were 13 costing $5000 or 
over, and 31 others costing $9000 or over. The total cost 
was $308,490. 

San Antonio, Tex.: The Armour Packing Company of 
Kansas City is about to erect a new cold storage plant here 
at a cost of $15,000. The building will be 66 x xa8 feet and 
be located at the corner of West Commerce and Medina 
streets. 

San Francisco, Cal.: A new modern hotel Is to be erected 
by the Fred Crocker estate at the corner of Van Ness avenue 
and Sutter street It will be eleven stories, constructed of 
brick, iron, stone and steel and as thoroughly fireproof as 
the best architectural skill can make it The cost is esti- 
mated at $1,500,000. 

SaUiUo, Afex.: The Bank of Coahulla will erect a 
$100,000 building here this year. Plans have already been 
prepared by San Antonio architects and It is expected that 
construction will commence by May 1st 

Haywards, Cal.: A can factory is to be built here this 
spring to furnish cans for the extensive cannery plant which 
has been in operation several seasons. A number of cot- 
tages are to be built for employees, and the cannery work- 
room s and fruit sheds enlarged to accommodate about 
750 girls. 



TWO BOXES. 

If I knew the box where the smiles were kept, 

No matter how large the key 
Or strong the bolt, I would try so hard 

'T would open, I know, for me ; 
Then over the land and sea, broadcast, 

I'd scatter the smiles to play, 
That the children's faces might hold them fast 

For many and many a day. 

If 1 knew a box that was large enough 

To hold all the frowns I meet, 
I would like to gather them, every one, 

From nursery, school and street : 
Then, folding and holding, I'd pack them in 

And, turning the monster key, 
I'd hire a giant to drop the box 

To the depths of the deep, deep sea. 

Exchange. 
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MANY 
EXCURSIONS 



THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY AND ITS CON- 
NECTIONS OPERATE NUMEROUS PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS BETWEEN SUCH PRIN- 
CIPAL EASTERN CITIES AS BOSTON. WASHINGTON. 
ALBANY. BUFFALO. CLEVELAND. CINCINNATI. AT- 
LANTA. NEW ORLEANS. CHICAGO. MEMPHIS, ST. 
LOUIS. ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS. OMAHA. KANSAS 



CITY AND. 



CALIFORNIA 

THEY ARE EQUIPPED WITH THE NEW ORDINARY 
SLEEPERS. IF THERE WAS NO FIRST-CLASS YOU 
WOULD SAY " FIRST-CLASS." ANY AGENT OF 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY WILL BE 
PLEASED TO FURNISH FULL INFORMATION 



Slben in doubt 



about your Summer Outing ft Is safe to 
consult an,: agent of the Southern pacific 
Company* Cbefr lines ireACh every resort fn 
California, And?- carefully} arranged folders 
have been printed as follows: 

"Resorts And HttrAetfons Hlong the Coast 
Mm," giving la description of the health and 
pleasure resorts Ton lithe, coast between San 
f ranefsco and Los Hngeles* 

'* Shasta % Resorts" describes, the scenic and 
outing attractions of the vast and wonderful 
Shasta Region, the grandest of pleasure 
grounds* 

-"Summer Outings" Is a si-page folder de- 
voted to the camping retreats hi the Shasta 
Region and Santa Cruz Mountains. 

"pacific 6rovc" gives a program of the 
religious and educational meetings, conven- 
tions, schools, etc, to be held there this 



Other publications are "Botel del Monte" 
And" Castle Crags," each brimful of Infor- 
mation about the places named* 

H two-cent stamp for each publication 
desired, Inclosed to the undersigned, will 
bring you one or all by return mall* 

ft. R» Judzb, 

Resistant 6eneral passenger Hgent 
Southern pacific Company 
San f randsco, CaL 



Vacation 
Literature 



New and beautiful publications, handsomely illustrated, 
accurate and concise, have recently been published by 
the Southern Pacific Company for free distribution. If 
you want to know all about 



Lake Tahoe 

and the Lakes of the High Sierras 

Geysers and 
Lake County 
Mineral Springs 

Hotel and Camping Resorts 



Apply to any agent of the Southern Pacific Company 
for descriptive folders or inclose two-cent stamp for 
each publication to 

R. A. DONALDSON 

Assistant General Passenger Agent 
San Francisco, CaL 
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Cbe Greatest 
Orange Growing District on €artb 



Riverside, California 



±AA*a a V**» "California is wonderful. A 
*fooo a ^car. man w j |Q Qwns ^jrty acres j s 

a country gentleman. He does just about 
work enough to keep himself in good physi- 
cal condition, and clears from $3000 to $4000 
a year. 1 know one man who makes $3000 
a year on ten acres of ground. They press 
the button and Nature does the rest. The 
average of intelligence, I should say, is 
higher than in any other state. It surprises 
me that everyone who has a little capital 
has not gone to California to live." 
ru+ vt~*4- tx~*~* r^** Thus spoke Chaun- 
C1* J*oot perfect Type. cey M. Depew after 

a visit to this state. And he might have 
added that Riverside is the exponent and 
example of the highest development in 
California— material, moral, social, intel- 
lectual. Here it is the rule, rather than the 
exception, for a man to make $3000 a year 
on ten acres, and very much greater returns 
are not unusual. 
Or*tKT«L A few facts about Riverside that will 
wrangca. s tand out in your memory are these : 
It is the greatest orange-growing district 
in the world, both as to quantity and 
quality of its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues in 
the world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their 
combined length is twenty miles, mostly 
through continuous orange groves, within 
the corporate limits of the city, and aligned 
with beautiful homes. 

At**-*.*;* aA. MM m*i«* The area within the 
fifty-six Square Milca. corponite llmits of 

the city is fifty-six square miles, and the 
colony or district comprises a territory 
almost twice as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is nearly double 
that. Eleven miles of the city streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
— never muddy and very little dust. 



Riverside's irrigation systems -jwaatioiL 
are among the very finest in arid JJTI «*" 0,U 
America. The punty and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

In the city park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti in America, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capita income. Yet m^^- 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. lwnra » 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure, River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It is a place where 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude Is ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feet The temperature Is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine — these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the place a paradise for invalids and 
sportsmen. There are half a dozen tf^^^tioKL 
or more golf clubs, several lawn fVCCI ** TO,fc 
tennis clubs, lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo 
clubs, cricket dubs, gun dubs, wheeling 
clubs, all occupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club has a 
beautiful home of its own ; also the Casa 
Bianca Lawn Tennis Club. The Rubidoux 
Club, a gentlemen's social organ!- g^j^r^i rjf^ 
zation, nas elegant permanent oow * 4 M 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman's Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind. Every phase of social and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are such as to pro- 
duce the best type of all round manhood 
and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 



for any Information not contained herein 



..♦Riverside Chamber of Commerce.* 



% p. Saumgartner, secretary 
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THE CELEBRATED 

"Cannon Ball" 

RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 


YOSEMITE 
VALLEY 


St. Louis and el Paso 

WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANOELES 


SEASON OPENS APRIL FIRST 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 
NO TtOUBU TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 

BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 

IN 


Visit the valley early and enjoy the 
spring- tide bloom and the majesty 
of the marvellous waterfalls at 
their flood. Comfortable stages 
carry you through the grand forests 
of the Sierras to this wonderland 
and there are first-class hotels for 
your accommodation. Any agent of 
the Southern Pacific Company will 
make reservation and give you full 
particulars concerning the trip to the 
Yosemlteand the companion marvel 


TEXAS 

WRITE FOR NIW BOOK ON TEXAS— FREE 
E. P. TURNER 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


MARIPOSA 
BIG TREES 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 

PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS 



J. C. STUBBS, Third Vice-President 

EDWIN HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager 

E. O. McCORMICK, Passenger Traffic Manager 

S. F. B. MORSE. Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager 



San Francisco. Cal 

New York. N. Y. 

San Francisco. Cal. 

Houston. Tex. 



PACIFIC SYSTEM 

T. H. GOODMAN. General Passenger Agent ... 

R. A. DONALDSON. Assistant General Passenger Agent 

JAS. HORSBURGH. JR.. Assistant General Passenger Agent 

H. R. JUDAH. Assistant General Passenger Agent ... 

G. W. LUCE, Assistant General Passenger Agent 

C. H. MARKHAM. General Passenger Agent, Lines In Oregon 

ATLANTIC SYSTEM 

L. J. PARKS, General Passenger Agent .... 

F. S. DECKER. Assistant General Passenger Agent - 

Galvbston. Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Company 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad Company 
C W. BEIN. Traffic Manager ..... 
S. F. B. MORSE, Passenger Traffic Manager ... 
L. J. PARKS. General Passenger Agent .... 



San Francisco. Cal. 
San Francisco. Cal. 
San Francisco. Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Portland. Or. 



Houston. Tex. 
New Orleans. La. 



Houston, Tex. 
Houston. Tex 
Houston, Tex. 



HUNTERS OF BIG GAME IN AMERICA 

Are most successful in the mountains of the Pacific Coast States 
and Territories. BEAR, ELK OR DEER and an abundance of 
small game are found in close proximity to the Shasta Route in 
Northern California and Oregon and along the Sunset Route in 
Arizona and New Mexico. Strike out and enjoy the pleasure of 
exploring new ground. Agents of 

THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 

WILL HELP YOU TO NECESSARY PARTICULARS 



SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 

SHASTA ROUTE 

CONDENSED TIME TABLE THROUGH TRAINS 



NORTHBOUND 


No. 12 
Oreqon Express 

DAILY 


No. 16 
Oreqon Express 

DAILY 


SOUTHBOUND 


No. 11 
California Express 

DAILY 


No. 15 
California Expkm 

OAM.* 


HOUR j EXAMPLE 


HOUR j EXAMPLE 


hour example 


HOUR EXAMPLE 


Lv. SAN FRANCISCO 
Lv. SACRAMENTO . . 

Lv. A8HLAND 

Ar. ROSEBURQ 

Ar. PORTLAND 


7.00 a.m. Mon. 


8.05 p.m. Mon. 
12.01 a.m. Tues. 

5.10 p.m. Tues. 
12.00 night Tues. 

9.16 a.m. Weo. 


Lv. PORTLAND 

Lv. ROSEBURQ 

Lv. ASHLAND 

Ar. 8ACRAMENTO . . 
Ar. SAN FRANCISCO 


8.30 a.m. Mon. 
6.60 p.m. Mon. 
1.03 a.m. Tues. 


7.00 p.m. Mom. 
4.30 a.m. Tues. 
12.00 moon Tues. 

4.25 /um. Weo. 
8.16 a.m. Weo. 


9.55 a.m. Mon. 
2.50 a.m. Mon. 
9.30 a.m. Tues. 
7.00 p.m. Toes. 


6.10 p.m. Tues. 


7.46 p.m. Tuis. 



ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 



NORTH AND CAST BOUND. 
No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS Dally - Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland; 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland 
and Sacramento to Portland. 
Dining Car between Redding and Portland. 
Observation Car Dunsmuir to Ashland. 
TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
St. Paul, via Portland, Tacoma and Northern Pacific. 
No. 12. 6HA6TA EXPRESS Daily -Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 



No. 15. 



WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 



. __. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS Dally -Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco: 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Fr an ci s co: 
also Portland to Sacramento. 
Dining Car between Redding and Portland. 
Observation Car Ashland to Dunsmuir. 
WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to Sib 
Francisco via Northern Pacific,Tacoma and PortlaoA 
No. II. SHASTA EXPRESS Dally -Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 

SUNSET ROUTE 

CONDENSED TIME TABLE THROUGH TRAINS 



EA8T BOUND 



No. 10 Atlantic Express 



Lv. SAN FRANCISCO 

Lv. FRESNO 

Aft. LOS ANQELES - • 
Lv. LOS ANGELES ■ • 

Lv. MARICOPA 

Lv. TUCSON 

Lv. EL PASO 

Lv. SAN ANTONIO . • 

An. HOUSTON 

An. NEW ORLEANS . 



Sunset Limited 
twioe a wcek 



6.80 p.*. 

1.05 A.H. 
1.S0 P.M. 

2.00 p.m. 
3.52 a.m. 
7.10 a.*. 
8.20 km. 
6.00 p.m. 
3.35 am. 
6.25 p.m. 



Mon. 

Toes. 

Toes. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Wed. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 



5.00 p.m. 
10.46 p.m. 
7.45 a.m. 

8.00 A.M. 

7.40 p m. 
10.15 p.m. 
9.25 a.m 
3.20 a.m. 
9.20 am. 
7.20 p.m. 



Tues. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Wed. 

Wed. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 



Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Mon. 

Mon. 



WESTBOUND 



Lv. NEW ORLEANS . 

Lv. HOUSTON 

Lv. SAN ANTONIO . . 

All. EL PASO 

Aft. TUCSON 

Ar. MARICOPA 

All. LOS ANQELES • • 
Lv. LOS ANQELES . . 

Ar. FRESNO 

Ar. 8AN FRANCISCO 



No. 9 Pacific Express 

DAILY 



Sunset Limited 
twioe a wok 



8.50 
11.15 
9.00 
8.40 
7.00 
9.35 
12.00 
12.40 
12.38 
8.45 



A.M. 

P.M 

A.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

NOON 

P.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 



Mon. 

Mon. 

Tues 

Wed. 

Wed. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 



10.45 a.m. 

9.00 p.m. 

3.20 a.m. 
10.05 p.m. 

5.20 a.m. 

7.30 a.m. 

7.45 p.m. 

8.00 p.m. 

5.05 a.m. 
10.45 a.m. 



Mon. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed.* 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 



Thur. 

Thur. 

FRi. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Sun. 



ARRANGEMENT OF TH 
EAST BOUND. 

No. 10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS - Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to New 
Orleans; also San Francisco to Los Angeles; also San 
Francisco to Fresno. 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist 
Sleeping Car San Francisco to Mojave (Santa Fe 
Route). 

Free Reclining Chair Cars San Francisco to El 
Paso. Daily. 

MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car, 
San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally con- 
ducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Texarkana. 

TUESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Chicago via El Paso and New 
Orleans. Personally conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Per- 
sonally conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago via 
HI Paso and Kansas City. Personally conducted. 

THURSDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Cincinnati, via El Paso and 
New Orleans. Personally conducted. 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally 
conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to St. Paul, 
via El Paso and Flatonia. Personally conducted. 

SUNDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Cincinnati via El Paso and New 
Orleans. Personally conducted. 

No. 26. SUNSET UMITED-A Solid Vestibuled 
Train, San Francisco to New Orleans. Compos- 
ite Buffet Library Car, Ladies' Parlor, Observation 
and Compartment Car, Double Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars and Dining Car through without 
change. Leaves San Francisco Tuesday. Last 
trip for season 1899-1900, April 24th. 

No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS - Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to Los An- 
geles; Tourist Sleeping Car Lathrop (from Sacra- 
mento) to Los Angeles. Daily. 

No. 26. THE OWL LIMITED— Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Day Coach San Francisco to Bakersfield; 
Composite Buffet Car and Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars San Francisco to Los Angeles; Dining Car San 
Francisco to Mendota. Daily. 



ROUGH CAR SERVICE 

WEST BOUND. 

No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to San Francisco; 
also Los Angeles to San Francisco; also Fresno to 
San Francisco. Free Reclining Chair Cars El Paso 
to San Francisco. Daily. 

MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
from Washington, D. C, to San Francisco (Wednes- 
day from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Cincinnati to San Francisco (Tuesday from New 
Orleans). Personally conducted. 

TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to 
San Francisco (Wednesday from Kansas City; ; Fri- 
day from El Paso). Personally conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car from Washington. D. C, to San Francisco (Fri- 
day from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to San Francisco (Thursday from New Or- 
leans). Personally conducted. 

THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to 
San Francisco (Friday from St. Louis; Sunday from 
El Paso). 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
from Washington, D. C, to San Francisco (Sunday 
from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Cincinnati to San Francisco (Saturday from New 
Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Paul to San Fran- 
cisco, via Flatonia and El Paso (Saturday from 
Kansas City; Sunday from Flatonia). Personally 
conducted. 

No. 25. SUNSET LIMITED— A Solid Vestibuled 
Train, New Orleans to San Francisco. Composite 
Buffet Library Car, Ladies' Parlor, Observation and 
Compartment Car, Double Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and Dining Car through without change. 
Leaves New Orleans Monday. Last trip for sea- 
son 1899-1900, April 19th 

No. 7. SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Los Angeles to San 
Francisco; Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 
Tracy (for Sacramento). 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist 
Sleeping Car Mojave (from Santa Fe Route) to San 
Francisco. Dally. 

No. 25. THE OWL LIMITED- Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buffet Car and Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars Los Angeles to San Francisco; Day 
Coach Bakersfield to San Francisco; Dining Car 
Mendota to San Francisco. Daily* 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 

OGDEN ROUTE 

CONDENSED TIME TABLE THROUGH TRAINS 



EASTWARD 



No. 2 Overland Limited 



Lv. SAN FRANCISCO 
Lv. SACRAMENTO • • 

Lv. TRUCKEE 

Lv. TERRACE 

Lv. OGDEN 

Lv. CHEYENNE 

Lv. KEARNEY 

A*. OMAHA 

Ah. CHICAGO 



8.30 a.h. 

11.25 A.M. 

4.50 p.m. 
8.05 a.m. 
1.15 ft* 
5.30 A.n. 
2.08 ft* 
7.30 p.u. 
9.80 a.m. 



Mon. 
Mon. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thor. 



No. 4 Atlantic Express 



9.00 a.m. 
12.50 p.m. 
8.10 p.m. 
1.30 p.m. 
8.00 p.m. 
2.20 p.m. 

1.26 A.M. 

6.40 A.M. 
8.15 p.m. 



Mon. 

Mon. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Toes. 

Wed. 

Tmur. 

Tmur. 

Thor. 



No. 6 Atlantic 



i 



6.30 p.m. Mon. 

10.30 p.m. Mor. 

6.30 a.m. Tues. 

1.26 am. Wed. 

8.20 a.ml Wed. 

1.30 am. Tmur. 

11.00 A.M. Thor. 

4.55 pjl Thor. 

7.45 A.M. Frl 



WESTWARD 



Lv. CHICAGO 

Lv. OMAHA 

Lv. KEARNEY 

Lv. CHEYENNE 

Lv. OGDEN 

Lv. TERRACE 

Lv. TRUCKEE 

An. SACRAMENTO . • 
Ar. SAN FRANCISCO 



No. 1 Overland Limited 



6.30 p.m. 
8.50 a.m. 
1.30 p.m. 
9.20 p.m. 
12.30 p.m. 
4.36 p.m. 
8.55 A.M. 
2. tO p.m. 
5.15 p.m. 



Mon. 
Toes. 
Toes. 
Toes. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thor. 
Thor. 
Thor. 



No. 8 Pacific Express 



10.30 p.m. 

4.25 p.m. 
10.05 p.m. 

7.55 a.m. 

1.40 A.M. 
6.15 A.M. 

12.05 A.M. 
5.40 a.m. 
9.45 a.m. 



Mon. 

Toes. 

Toes. 

Wed. 

Thor. 

Thor. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fw. 



No. 1-5 Pacific 



6.30 9M. 
9.00 a.u. 
2.42 p.m. 
10.40 p.m. 

10.16 A.M. 

2.25 p.m. 
7.30 am. 
12.50 p.m. 
4.15 p.m. 



Toes. 
Toes. 
Toes. 
Wed, 
Wed. 
Thor. 
Thor. 
Thor. 



ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 



CAST BOUND. 

No. 2. OVERLAND LIMITED Dally -Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet- Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car San Francisco to Chicago via Denver and 
Omaha. Carries through passengers only from 
points west of Ogden. 

No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Dally-Double Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Ogden. 

* MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles 

to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 

* TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Ange- 

les to Chicago, via Colorado Springs and Kansas 
City. 

* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los 

Angeles to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco 

to St. Louis, via Denver and Kansas City. 
No. 6. ATLANTIC EXPRESS- Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, via 
Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car, 
San Francisco to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha (in charge of personal con- 
ductor from Sacramento every Friday). 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to Og- 
den. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 

Minneapolis via Cheyenne and Omaha. . 
• These oars oarry Personally Conducted Excursion Partial In ohsxge 
of Bxoartion Manager*, and those running to Chicago oonneet with 
similar ears rannlng through to Boston. 



WEST BOUND. 
No. I. OVERLAND LIMITED— Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buffet-Ubrary Car. Doable 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 

Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 

No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS Daily-Buffet Diawtajj 

Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via 

Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne (in charge of personal 
conductor from Chicago every Thursday). Tourist 
Sleeping Car Ogden to Sen Francisco. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Minne- 

apolis to Los Angeles, via Omaha and Ogden. 
No. 5. PACIFIC EXPRESS Dally— Vestibuled 
Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San 
Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden to San Francisco. 

* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chi- 

cago to Los Angeles, via Omaha and Denver. 

* Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Louis to Saa 
Francisco, via Kansas City and Denver. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to 

Los Angeles, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

* Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Paul to Los 
Angeles, via Omaha and Pueblo. 

Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, via Omaha and Pueblo. 
• These oars oarry PersonaUj Conducted Rxoursloa Parties la eharp 
of Exourslon Managers. 



THE BARRIER 
REMOVED 



Power for manufacturing below the price of cheap Eastern coal. An 
ideal climate. An ideal home for workmen. Expansion across tht 
Pacific and to the Orient, trade increasing by leaps and bounds, show 
why factories should be established on the Pacific Coast Come to 
the front. Competing railroads. Competing steamers. 



Address t MT. WHITNEY POWER COMPANY 
W. H. Hammond and A. G. Wlshon, Managers, Vlsalla, Tulare, Lindsay and Porte rvf lie, CaJ. 
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Castle Gate, Utah, Rio Grande Western Railway 



..Pullman Sleeping Cars.. 

Without Change 

San Francisco 

TO 

Denver, Omaha and 

Chicago 



By way of Salt Lake City, 

the Southern Pacific Company's Ogden Route 

and the 

Rio Grande Western Railway 



Great Salt Lake Route 



In connection with tbe Denver & Rio 
Grande or Colorado Midland Railroads, tbis 
line offers choice of four distinct routes 
across the Rocky Mountains and the 

Most Magnificent 
Scenery in America 

3 Through Trains Daily 3 

Carrying all classes of equipment 
and a perfect Dining Car Service 

The Rio Grande Western Railway is the 
only line passing through Salt Lake City, 
the City of the Saints. Send for a copy 
of "Crossing the Rockies" to 

GEO. W. MEINTZ, 

General Passeaner Agent, Salt Lake City 

F. W. THOMPSON, 

General Aoent.625 Market Street, Saa Francisco 
Unner Palace Hotel 



Views of Quaint and Picturesque Salt Lake City 
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700 ELEGANT ROOMS.. 
20 ACRES OF GROUND 

HOTEL DEL CORONADO 

CORONADO BEACH, CAL 

IS A SYNONYM FOR HOME ^ToX^T^TJu^rTo 

pleasure-ioving travelers it also stands for 
all that is most enjoyable. It is renowned for the social standing of its patrons, for its 
dimensions and magnificence, for its superb cuisine and admirable service, for the 
beauty of its tropical gardens and the lavish provision made for the amusement of its 
guests, both indoor and out. Billiards, private theater and ball room, orchestra, fishing 
pier, golf links, game preserves, botanical gardens, boat houses, bath houses, race 
course and ostrich farm, etc., may be enumerated. After these is the equable climate, 
the proximity to the ocean and bay, the grand landscapes, and the opportunities for 
riding, coaching or bicycling on the splendid roads of the peninsula on which the 
resort Is located; or to the neighboring mainland points of interest including the old 
San Diego mission, Sweetwater dam, Mexican boundary monument at Tia Juana, Old- 
town, La Jolla, Point Loma drive, El Cajon valley, etc., etc. A visit to Coronado is as 
much an essential of your California tour as one to the orange orchards or chief cities 

of the state. 

For beautiful descriptive souvenirs, write to 

E. S. BABCOCK, Manager. 
H. F. NORCROSS, Los Angeles Agent 

Corner Spring and Second Streets. 




PLCASC MENTION SUNSET 
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Santa Catalina Island 

Zyi Hours from Los Angeles 

The most popular seaside and mountain 
resort of the West. A field for healthy 
pleasure^ rest and study 

Features of this resort are the wonderful marine gardens viewed through 
glass-bottom boats to twelve fathoms depth; fine golf links; night water carnivals; 
seventh season famous Catalina Island marine band; delightful still-water 
boating and bathing; tennis courts; coast excursions; wild goat hunting. Average 
temperature, summer months, 65°. Balmy nights free from moisture. 



Great Fishing Tournament 

Under auspices of Tuna Club May 1st to September 1st, 1900. Record for 1899: tuna, 
251 pounds; yellowtail, 55 pounds; sea bass, 370 pounds. Open to all anglers. 
List of events and prizes furnished. The most phenomenal rod and reel fishing in 
the world. The sportsman's paradise. 



Hotel Metropole Hotel Island Villa 

First class, remodeled and enlarged The family hotel of the Island 



Camp Life a Special Feature 

For complete information, printed matter, hotel rates, etc., apply to 

BANNING COMPANY, G. W. THOMPSON, 

222 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 621 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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TO AND FROM 



California in Regal Splendor 



THE 

"OVERLAND LIMITED" 

RUNS EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR VIA THE 

UNION PACIFIC 

The Only Direct Route Across the Continent. Buffet Smoking and Library Cars, 
with Barber Shop and Pleasant Reading Rooms. Broad Vestibuled Throughout. 
Double Drawing Room Pullman Sleeping Cars. Dining Cars, Meals a la Carte. 
Equipped with Pintsch Light and Steam Heat. No Change of Cars. For tickets, 

reservations or advertising matter call on your nearest Agent or address 

E. L. Lomax, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Omaha, Nebraska 



Lv. Chicago S.30 pm 

Lv. Council Bluffs i 7.45 am 

Lv. Omaha ' 8.20 am 

Lv. Cheyenne I 8.50 pm 

AR.OODEN 100 pm 

Ar Salt lake City 3.00 pm 

Ar.Ban Francisco 5.15 pm 

AN. LOS ANOELCS 7.45 am 




Lv. Los Angeles 7.00 pm 

lv. San Francisco , 10.00 am 

Ar. Sacramento 12.50 pm 

Lv. Sali" Lake City i 12.30 pm 

Lv. Ogden 2 15 pm 

Ar. Cheyenne 6.40 am 

Ar. omaha i 7.35 pm 

Ar. Council Bluffs 8.00 pm 

A R.Chicago 9.30 am 
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Cbe Greatest 
Orange Growing District on 6artb 



Riverside, California 



$4000 a Yc*r* 



"California is wonderful. A 
man who owns thirty acres is 
a country gentleman. He does just about 
work enough to keep himself in good physi- 
cal condition, and clears from $3000 to $4000 
a year. I know one man who makes $3000 
a year on ten acres of ground. They press 
the button and Nature does the rest. The 
average of intelligence, I should say ; is 
higher than in any other state, ft surprises 
me that everyone who has a little capital 
has not gone to California to live." 

«*» M M f fYiLifo-.i r*u Thus spoke Chaun- 
Cbe J*oet perfect Cype. M ^^ after 

a visit to this state. Ana he might have 
added that Riverside is the exponent and 
example of the highest development in 
California — material, moral, social, intel- 
lectual. Here it is the rule, rather than the 
exception, for a man to make $3000 a year 
on ten acres, and very much greater returns 
are not unusual. 
Onnaca. ^ * ew ^ acts aD °ut Riverside that will 
*■■* stand out in your memory are these : 
It is the greatest orange-growing district 
in the world, both as to quantity and 
quality of its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues in 
the world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their 
* combined length is twenty miles, mostly 
through continuous orange groves, within 
the corporate limits of the city, and aligned 
with beautiful homes. 

***** **™ ™~ SKSriE&'S 
the city is fifty-six square miles, and the 
colony or district comprises a territory 
almost twice as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is nearly double 
that Eleven miles of the city streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
— never muddy and very little dust. 



Riverside's irrigation systems Twio*tfon. 
are among the very finest in arid ^^h** 1 * 1 * 
America. The purity and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

In the city park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti in America, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capita income. Yet or-i^o 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. iwnc8 » 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth natural iy incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure, River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It is a place where 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude is ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feet. The temperature is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine— these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the place a paradise for invalids and 
sportsmen. There are half a dozen £~,~tfoit> 
or more golf clubs, several lawn R * C,T »* W1U 
tennis clubs, lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo 
clubs, cricket clubs, gun clubs, wheeling 
clubs, all occupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club has a 
beautiful home of its own ; also the Casa 
Blanca Lawn Tennis Club. The Rubidoux 
Club, a gentlemen's social organi- A^e^t r {fu 
zation, nas elegant permanent OQCT * 1 *•*»*• 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman's Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind. Every phase of social and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are such as to pro- 
duce the best type of all round manhood 
and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 



for Aity Xnforni&tfon not contained herein 
address 



.♦♦Riverside Chamber of Commerce- 



J* p» Baumgartitcrv SemtAry 



Riverside, California 
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MlivSOURJ, KANiAi AND TEXAi RAILWAY 



HREE 
HROUGH 
RAINS FOR 



EXAS 

RAVELERS 



VIA 



KATY LINE 



MIJJOURI, KANJAJ 

AND 

TEXAJ RAILWAY.. 



FROM 



CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 

and a comprehensive local service 
reaching all points in 

MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 

Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chair Cars. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 cents 

All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 



Oh Yes! 

The Katy Flyer 

is the fast train to Texas 
We don't call it "limited" 



C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 
JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass, and Ticket Agent 
St. Louis, Mo. 



KATY LINE" to the iOUTHWEiT and PACIFIC COAiT 
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From original drawing by Margaret W. Buck. 
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San Francisco— The Convention City. 

THE requirements for a city that aspires to hotels, halls, transportation, etc., common needs 
entertain large organizations of a national of all large gatherings, there are those peculiar 
or international character are many and to various bodies. Political considerations in- 
varied, and there are but few American cities fluence the great party conventions ; preponder- 
that seriously compete for the honor. Aside ance of membership in certain sections, the 
from the important considerations of suitable meetings of the secret orders; and religious 
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Tibbitt., Fhoto. GOLDEN GATE PARK. 

JAPANESE TEA GARDEN. THE CONSERVATORY. AFF1L1AT1 

CHILDREN'S PLAYGROUND. PRAYER BOOK CROSS. 
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STATUARY GOLDEN GATE PARK. 



bodies are moved by similar motives, 
hence the race has not always been 
to the swift nor the battle to the 
strong. 

The great city of San Francisco, 
at the " gateway to the Orient," has 
opened its portals to national gather- 
ings of many of the largest organiza- 
tions of the United States. The 
National Educational Association, 
the Knights Tempiars, the Grand 
Army of the Republic, the Chris- 
tian Endeavorers,aIl found a charac- 
teristically hospitable welcome to 
the city by the Golden Gate ; ail 
enjoyed the largest attendance in 
their history, and made accessions 
of strength and influence that have 
been far reaching in their effect. 
The conditions which rendered these 
meetings so preeminently successful 
and which make San Francisco 
worthy the prefixed article in the 
title, The Convention City, are not 
far to seek. 

The chief consideration influencing 
the locating power of an organization 
in deciding on a meeting place is 
attendance. Are we sure of full 
ranks? is the question asked, and 
anything which will contribute to 
an affirmative answer, answers at 
the same time many other questions. 
The incidental attractions of a city 
or the lack of them are sometimes 
the factors which make for success 
or failure. Let us see what the 
Pacific Coast metropolis has to offer. 
It is the most cosmopolitan American 
city and abounds in objects and 
places of interest that attract and 
hold the attention, not for outward 
uniqueness but because of an in- 
woven romance and a historic ele- 
ment that does not rest on age. 
Other cities may possess higher 
buildings or larger manufacturing 
establishments, but none exceed in 
human interest the city by the 
Golden Gate. 

The impress of the varied nation- 
alities is noticeable on all sides and 
their contrasting life gives a color 
to the thoroughfares and shops not 
to be seen elsewhere. 

San Francisco— unique, cosmo- 
politan, with its world shipping, its 
naval fleet and fortified harbor, its 
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Chinatown, its clubs and libraries and muse- 
ums and churches, its theaters and parks and 
public buildings, all unlike 
those you have seen and bear- 
ing the stamp of an individu- 
ality that makes itself felt 
above and in spite of conven- 
tional outlines — is an incentive 
to the average disciple, religious, 
political, fraternal or commer- 
cial, that weighs heavily in 
the scale when he is deciding 
whether or not he will partici- 
pate in the great national 
gathering of the clans. 

A magnificent park — Golden 
Gate park— the like of which 
is possible only in California, 
invites him for a walk or drive 
or cycling spin. Superb statu- 
ary, wonderful floral and arbor- 
eal features and most charming 
landscape effects delight every 
visitor. 

Cliff House and Seal Rocks, 
Sutro Baths and Museum, Hop- 
kins Art Institute, the United 
States military headquarters on 
Presidio reservation, Academy 
of Sciences, Mineral Museum 
in Pioneer building, the exhibit of the State 
Mining Bureau and State Board of Trade in the 



AN ANCHORAGE, 



Ferry building, the City Hall, the Mint, China- 
town, the Italian or French quarter, a dozen 
theaters— all these and more 
are on the itinerary of the 
delegate. 

An unequaled system of cable 
and electric railways makes 
any section of the city easily 
and quickly accessible, and from 
the hilltops wondrous pano- 
ramas of bay and ocean and 
mountain are unrolled with 
nearer views of waves of archi- 
tecture that surge to the heights, 
only to dip again to pleasant 
valleys and sweep away to the 
further shore. The islands of 
the bay, the fortress of Alcatraz 
and the mist-shrouded hills of 
Marin county to the north of 
the Golden Gate are also with- 
in the circle. If you look 
merely for fine streets, massive 
buildings of modern design and 
great shops you will see ex- 
amples but may, perhaps, be 
disappointed in comparing with 
eastern cities. But if you are 
intent on "iocal color," on 
landscape effects, on archi- 
tectural groupings rather than detail, on methods 
rather than materials, on objects of historic 
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THE PRESIDIO, U. S. MILITARY RESERVATION. 
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INTERIOR CH1NBSB 
RESTAURANT. 

interest and treasures 
of art and science 
gathered in this world 
city in the short space 
of fifty years, you will 
be satisfied. 

The bay water front 
is a most interesting 
locality. Vessels fly- 
ing every flag float at 
the piers. Steamers 
from China and Ja- 
pan, Australia, New 
Zealand and South 
American ports lie at 
the docks. The gov- 
ernment transports are 
loading and unload- 
ing, and swift ferry 
boats constantly arriv- 
ing and departing, re- 
ceiving and discharg- 
ing their crowds of passengers, give 
a scene of action well nigh un- 
matchable. 

The average delegate to a national 
convention desires to beentertained — 
nay, amused —and where in America 
will one find a more amusement- 
loving people than San Franciscans ? 
A gay but not thoughtless populace, 
living amid surroundings and in a 
climate peculiarly adapted to the 
diversification of recreation, one may 
find there at any season the games, 
the concerts, the mimic shows, the 
outdoor sports, the lectures, the 
races .and the[ feasting that in other 



SWEET 
SIXTEEN. 



cities are restricted to brief periods 
of the year. And this ability to take 
the world lightly is reflected even 
in the soberer affairs of life, for the 
man fond of social pleasures will 
be found in the bank or warehouse a 
genial comrade and ready to extend 
fraternal greeting to the stranger. 
The cosmopolitanism of the great 
Pacific citv is an index of its democ- 
racy, for where the millinery estab- 
lishment of the suave Parisian 
neighbors the Italian restaurant or 
the Japanese curio shop, a man is a 
man, and the degree of intimacy 
may be as close or distant as they 
elect. This democracy of spirit tends, 
to a ready hospitality, 
welcoming and pro- 
viding for the organi- 
zation as well as the 
individual. 

The cosmopolitan 
population represents 
not only race and 
nationality, but nearly 
every organization on 
the globe. American 
organizations have al- 
most without excep- 
tion very strong local 
bodies in San Fran- 
cisco. There are nu- 
merous halls, exclu- 
sive of theaters, with 
a large seating capac- 
ity. There are many 
churches representing 
every denomination. 
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MOONLIGHT ON THE BAY. 
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FISHERMAN'S WHARF 



There are palatial hotels capable 
of accommodating 25,000 people. 
The restaurants of San Francisco 
have a national reputation for their 
excellence and cheapness. 

With the attractions of the city 
and environs must be counted 
those of the overland journey, the 
grand mountains, the vast plains 
and majestic scenery, and the 
thousand and one incidental fea- 
tures new and strange, for the 
most part, to the great body of 
those who make up the attendance 
at a national convention. Then 
the after pleasures and possibili- 
ties of California— grand Lake 
Tahoeand still grander Yosemite, 
matchless Del Monte on Monterey 
bay, the superb Shasta region 
with its spas and cozy resorts, the 
charming southland and stately 
old mission ruins, the wonderful 
geysers, the fertile orchards and 
farms and giant Sierra forests — 
yes, and Hawaii, U. S. A. — some 
one, or all of these, are possibilities 
for the delegate, whatever his limi- 
tations of time or purse, who is 
privileged to attend a San Fran- 
cisco convention. Indeed, it is not 
strange that San Francisco con- 
ventions always attract the full 
strength of an organization. 

The distance from the thickly 
populated states of the East has 
been urged against San Francisco 
as a convention city, but each 
year improvement in the facilities 
for transcontinental travel and the 
liberality of the overland roads in 
the matter of rates, has reduced 
the weight of that argument until 
it is now scarcely considered. 
Negotiation for convention rates 
with officials of two roads is far 
simpler than with those of a 
dozen, and in the great move- 
ments of the thousands who at- 
tended the Christian Endeavor 
convention, and of the troop trains 
that carried the army en route to 
the Philippines, it has been demon- 
strated that the abundant equip- 
ment and superb organization of 
the Southern Pacific Company 
was capable of handling with dis- 
patch and safety any number of 
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passengers their connections J could 
bring to them. 

The number of passengers trans- 
ported over the Ogden route west- 
bound for the Christian Endeavor 
convention was 17,820. This num- 
ber would have swamped many an 
eastern road, where an exacting short 
service local traffic would have pre- 
vented the necessary concentration 
on the task in hand. 

With these ample facilities for 
the transportation, proper housing 
and entertainment of conventions 
and the attractions enumerated, San 
Francisco may confidently claim the 
attention of the most important 
bodies, and promise, so far as any 
city may, a successful meeting. 

The Fifth International Conven- 
tion of the Epworth League will 
meet in San Francisco in 1001, and 
Leaguers all over the world are 
looking forward to the meeting with 
many anticipations, as one offering 
great opportunity for the extension 
of the work to'iwhich they are so 
devoted, and full of promise of de- 
lightful experiences. 
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The Climate of San Francisco. 

THE secret of many of San Francisco's di- the vicinity of San Francisco so many climatic 
matic abnormalities lies in the strange anomalies that he is justified in saying, as 
juxtaposition of ocean, bay, mountain was said not long ago to the president of one of 
and valley. Perhaps nowhere else has Nature the great universities of the Atlantic seaboard, 
thrown her handiwork around with such utter visiting San Francisco, " Here Nature has con- 
lavishness and disregard of what we might structed a meteorological laboratory where ex- 
call the "dimatological proprieties" as in Cali- periments are performed daily with air and 
fornia. Certainly the climatologist finds in water vapor on Nature's own generous scale 
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and in her own inimitable way." 
Some of these experiments, it must 
be admitted, are relished by the 
meteorologist more than by the 
average dweller in Mesopotamia ; 
but many of the phenomena con- 
nected with fog formation are en- 
joyed by the layman, too, when he 
looks at the upper instead of the 
lower side of the fog. 

In building this meteorological 
laboratory at San Francisco, Nature 
provided also seats wheref rom we 
can obtain excellent views of the 
experiments while in progress. 
From the Weather Bureau station 
on Mt. Tamalpais — elevation of 
station 2373 feet— one looks down 
on the broad expanse of the Pacific, 
nearly 20,000,000 square miles of 
water to the westward. From the 
open roadstead of Drake's bay the 
eye passes over the Sausalito hills 
to the headlands at Points Bonita 
and Lobos, marking the entrance 
to the Golden Gate. This pass- 
age plays an important role in 
connection with the winds, temper- 
ature and fog of the San Francisco 
Bay region. At mean tide the area 
of San Francisco bay is about 450 
square miles. 

Far on the eastern horizon, 
especially on clear winter days, 
the snows of the -Sierras— 155 
. miles distant — can be seen glisten- 
ing. These mountains vary in 
height from 8000 to 14,000 feet. 

Extending from the slopes of 
the Sierras to the Coast range is 
a great basin 500 miles long and 
about 50 wide. The Sacramento 
and San Joaquin rivers, flowing 
through this basin, unite in Suisun 
bay. This great inland basin, 
surrounded by mountain walls, is 
connected with the Pacific ocean 
by the Gate at San Francisco, 
San Francisco bay, San Pablo bay, 
Carquinez straits and Suisun bay. 
Here, then, is an aro-physical 
laboratory par excellence. Now 
for the results. 

When a native of San Fran- 
cisco is asked which is the coldest 
month of the year, he will prob- 
ably be at a loss for an answer, 
and if asked which is the warmest, 
he may say November. This 
confusion arises from the com- 
paratively small range of tempera- 
ture. The mean annual tempera- 
ture, as determined from the records 
of the Weather Bureau for twenty- 
eight years, is 56.2 F. May and 
November have practically the 
same temperature. The warmest 
month is September, 60.9 ; the 
coldest, January, 50. i°. The 
other months have mean tempera- 
tures as follows: February, 52 ; 
March, 54 ; April, 55 ; May, 57 ; 
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June, to°, August, 59 ; October, 6o°; Novem- 
ber, 56 ; December, 52 . 

The highest temperature ever recorded at San 
Francisco was ioo° on June 29, 1891, and the 
lowest, 29 on January 15, 1888. Abnormally 
warm and cold periods last, as a rule, about 
three days. The mean of the three consecutive 
warmest days at San Francisco has never ex- 
ceeded 76. 3 . A period of warm weather dur- 
ing the summer months is, as a rule, brought to 
a close about the evening of the third day with 
strong west winds, dense fog and temperatures 
ranging from 49 to 54 . The mean of the 
three consecutive coldest days was 40. 7 . The 
greatest daily range of temperature was 43° on 
June 29, 1891. This was the date when the 
temperature reached ioo°. The range of tem- 
perature was from ioo° to 57 . The morning 
was. calm and very warm, while at 5:00 P. M. 
the temperature was 8o° and next morning, 74 . 

In the past thirty years, the number of days 
on which snow has fallen can be counted on 
the ten fingers. Thunder-storms likewise are 
infrequent, but not altogether unknown. Earth- 
quakes, meaning by this all slight shocks and 
tremors, average about seven per annum. Very 
little damage has been done by earthquakes 
during the past fifty years. Foggy days aver- 
age as follows: January, 13; February, 10; 
March, 10; April, 6; May, 1; June, 7; July, 
18 ; August, 26 ; September, 20 ; October, 27 ; 
November, 22; December, 15. 

The people in San Francisco have long real- 
ized that winter and summer are purely rela- 
tive terms. Thus at any of the ferries on a 
midsummer day one can see summer fabrics 
worn with heavy wraps and it is not unusual 
to see white duck and sealskin in combination. 
Visitors to the city should by all means wear 



heavy wraps or overcoats during the summer 
afternoon. 

The experiments of the observers of the 
Weather Bureau, during the past two years, 
with kites have thrown much light upon the 
causes of the climatic abnormalities experienced 
at San Francisco; and among other things, it 
has become evident that in summer as we as- 
cend from the ground the temperature rises. 
For each 155 feet of elevation the temperature 
is one degree Fahrenheit warmer, and so on any 
of the hills or mountains in the vicinity of San 
Francisco one can find the climate best suited 
for him with very little effort. In other words, 
the citizen of the San Francisco Bay section 
can regulate the temperature to suit himself, 
having a choice between these limits: 55 at 
sea level and 85 at 2000 feet above. 

With regard to rainfall— during the summer 
months this vicinity is practically rainless. By 
referring to the accompanying diagram it will 
be seen that in June, July, August and Septem- 
ber showers are very rare. The averap rain- 
fall is about 23 inches and most of this falls 
during the months of November, December, 
January, February and March. Looking over 
the records of the past fifty years, we find that 
the year 1898 had but 9.31 inches, while in 
1883 there was 38.82 inches. In 1861 there was 
38.51 inches. But it is not altogether the amount 
of rainfall which determines crop yields. Sta- 
tistics prove plainly that it is the distribution 
of the rain with regard to time which is most 
important. The frequency as well as the in- 
tensity of the rain must be taken into consider 
ation. In the matter of timely spring rains the 
San Francisco Bay section has always been 
well favored. 

Alexander McAdie. 
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In the first diagram the average velocity of summer winds at the hours shown without the circle is indicated in miles 
per hour by the figures inside the circle. 

In the second diagram the number of rainy days In each month is indicated by the outer circle of figures and toe 
average rainfall In inches for each month by the inner circles of figures. 
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IN A FORMER paper we took a hasty glance 
at a few of the most beautiful of our Cali- 
nian wild flowers. In the present article 
let us examine some other plants which attract 
us rather by their interesting characteristics. 

Beautiful people are delightful to look upon, 
but, after contemplating them for a time, we 
often turn with relief to those less beautiful but 
more interesting. As among people so among 
plants we find all sorts of character manifested. 
We have the beneficent plant which affords us 
food or shelter or valuable remedies or lends 
Itself to various economic uses. Then there is 
the poisonous plant in whose juices lurk death- 
dealing qualities for men and animals; and the 
parasitic plant which preys upon its neighbors, 
sometimes openly, without pretense of morality, 
as in the case of the mistletoe, or again carry- 
ing on the nefarious business underground as 
though somewhat ashamed of this doubtful 
course; and among the most interesting there 
is the insectiveous plant, the hunter of the 
vegetable world and yet how much more clever 
than most animal hunters in as much as it not 
only catches its prey but does it without so 
much as stirring from its stronghold. And so 
we might continue to enumerate. 

Let us first take a trip to one of our mountain 
swamps upon a hot day in July, for there we shall 
make the acquaintance of one of the most famous 
of the last named kind, the wonderful Cali- 
fornia pitcher plant, Darlingtonia Californica. 
We know that the story of this plant has often 
been told but we cannot resist the temptation 
of paying it a short visit in its native haunts 
and actually beholding, with our own eyes, the 
wonderful pitchers. Yonder we can discern 
that patch of yellowish green upon the hillside, 
which, as we approach, resolves itself into 
myriads of rounded heads in the bright sun- 
light. It is this first aspect of the plant that 



has caused. the dwellers in these mountain re- 
gions to call it by the prosaic name of "calf's 
head." As we approach the neighborhood of 
this bizarre-looking assemblage, which is really 
not unlike a company of green and yellow 
spotted, hooded snakes with heads erect, we 
are aware of a very disagreeable odor which we 
afterward discover emanates from the decaying 
insects in the pitchers. But we must not be 
daunted by a trivial circumstance of this kind 
if we would really come to a close acquaintance 
with this remarkable plant. Each of the leaves, 
we find, has been transformed into a tubular 
pitcher, enlarging upward and surmounted by a 
dome-shaped roof with a round aperture under 
the eaves as it were. This aperture isfurnished 
with a pair of appendages which have been 
likened to a fish's tail and which are very con- 
spicuous and serve to attract flying insects who 
are led to alight upon them. These appendages 
are often smeared with a sweetish substance and 
covered with bristly hairs, all pointing to the 
entrance above. Naturally the unsuspecting 
insect follows along the path of least resistance, 
enjoying the sweets spread for his entertain- 
ment, and before he knows it he is inside the 
dome, where he roams about, still enjoying the 
hospitality offered so lavishly. Having at 
length satisfied his appetite he would now fain 
depart, but he has forgotten the dark and narrow 
door in the floor of the dome by which he en- 
tered, and he naturaily flies upward to the light 
which he sees above, coming through the trans- 
lucent spots in the dome. He has now become 
thoroughly alarmed and in his violent desire for 
freedom he bumps his head against these treach- 
erous windows and falls downward, stunned. 
When he recovers his presenceof mind it isonly 
to find himself struggling in a, to him, bottom- 
less pit lined with horrible bristles, all urging 
him irresistibly downward, every struggle only 
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finding him lower, until he is plunged in a dark 
gulf where his tragic fate is consummated. 

As though the fish-tail appendage at the en- 
trance of the dome were not enough of a lure, 
there is a broad wing leading from the ground to 
the mouth of the pitcher and this also is covered 
with a sweet secretion and acts as a guide and 
an attraction to lead on such insects as do not 
fly. Thus all manner of insects are entrapped — 
bees, wasps, hornets, flies, beetles, moths, but- 
terflies, ants, grasshoppers, dragonflies ; and even 
slugs have been found in the pitchers. It is 
supposed that the plant is nourished by this de- 
caying 
matter 



that it depends largely for its subsistence upon 
this resource, for its roots are not very deep, not 
more so than is necessary to afford anchorage in 
the bog. 

The pitchers secrete a fluid which rises high 
enough to cover the captured insects, and acts in 
a disintegrating manner upon them like a 
gastric juice. The pitchers sometimes attain a 
height of about three feet, but may be found all 
the way from that size down to three or four 
inches in the young undeveloped ones. 

At least two other plants are to be found among 
us that have this insectivorous habit to some 
extent — the common sundew, Drosera rotun- 
di folia and the Dutchman's pipe, Aristolochia 



Calif ornica. The former is not peculiar to our 
state but ranges northward to the Arctic regions, 
and is also common upon the Atlantic side of the 
continent and is found in Europe and Asia as 
well. The plants are small and depend upon 
their reddish leaves to capture their prey. 
These leaves are not much over half an inch 
across and are furnished with glandular hairs 
which secrete a viscid, transparent fluid which 
firmly holds any small insect unfortunate enough 
to alight upon the leaf, which then rolls together, 
covering and drowning its unhappy victim. 
This little plant is also a denizen of mountain 
bogs. 

The Dutchman's pipe is possessed of a 
very odd blossom which looks for all the 
world like an ugly little duck hanging upon 
the vine, or as others have fancied, like the 
bowl of a quaintly fashioned pipe. In this 
plant it is the blossom which, in its curious 
inflated chamber, imprisons luckless insects. 
The plant is a woody climber which rises 
by wrapping itself about the stems of other 
plants or trees, and the blossoms appear be- 
fore the leaves have become more than a 
promise of their future selves. The flowers 
are of very dull colors, resembling dead 
leaves, and it requires sharp eyes to find 
them, even after we are armed with that 
sense of which Mr. Burroughs so truly 
speaks, namely, the determination to see just 
those flowers. Later in the season, the 
leaves expand to fine dimensions and then 
cause people to wonder what sort of flower 
will be produced by a vine of such promis- 
ing aspect. 

Having mentioned these carnivorous plants 
we will now pass on to some plant-robbers 
or thieves — embezzlers — who carry on 
successful existences upon stolen capital. 
In our walks upon the hills we occasion- 
ally come upon the low, clustered, sickly- 
looking stems of the naked broomrape, 
Aphyllon fasciculatum. It is impossible 
to live a life of crime without having it pub- 
lished in the countenance, eventually at 
least, and these plants certainly show at 
a glance that something is amiss with them. 
At first we can detect no leaves but after 
a very close examination we find that there 
are small, scale- like bodies answering in 
position to leaves, but devoid of chlorophyll 
>r green coloring matter, and of the same sickly 
olor as the stems. What then has become of 
the leaves? If the truth must be known this 
naughty plant has sent its root down and, 
feeling around underground, has found the 
root of another plant into which it has fast- 
ened itself, and at this very moment it is 
sucking the juices of its host — its life blood — 
like a veritable vampire. Having thus appropri- 
ated to itself this prepared sap or nourishment, 
it has no need of laboratories in which to manu- 
facture sap for itself, hence the absence of leaves 
which form one of the most attractive features 
of most plants. This plant is also known as 
cancer-root. 

Another plant of the same habit, but which is 
of good family connection and ought to know 
better, is Pyrola aphylla, the leafless shinleaf, a 
rather anomalous designation yet easily ac- 
counted for. This is a member of the interesting 
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heath 'family and is closely allied to 
the pipsis-sewa, the wintergreen, the 
manzanita and the madrone. All the 
pyrolas are known as shin leaf because 
the leaves of some of the species were 
formerly used by the peasants of 
England as plasters which they ap- 
plied to bruises. 

One of the species found in our 
mountains as well as across the conti- 
nent, P. rotundifolia, has particularly 
beautiful, polished, bright green leaves 
and is known as Indian or canker 
lettuce, and it furnishes a drug used 
as a tonic and astringent. But our P. 
aphyila is almost always destitute c 
leaves and presents only clusters of purpl 
pink stems, bearing racemes of rather 
flowers of the same hue. It is an inte 
plant in spite of its immoral ways. 

Under the majestic fir trees in the open 
of the Sierras, we have found the cli 
clammy stems of another of these sus 
plants, which also belongs to the heath 
Its slender wands are hung with small, ' 
ish or whitish waxen bells, but it is 
unpleasant plant to handle on account 
viscid character. Its popular name, 
drops," was doubtless given because 
frequency with which it occurs under pin 
If possession of stolen property were si 
to convict a thief, the resinous gum of thi 
would certainly go far towards proving its dep- 
predations upon the sap stores of the pine, but 
there are witnesses for the defense who declare 
that the plant is found growing equally well 
under oak trees, so we are compelled to suspend 
judgment until we have more positive evidence. 

Our native orchids have among their number 
some species that have been accused of the para- 
sitic habit none of which have any leaves. 
The coral-foots, Corallorhiza Bigelovii and C. 
multi/lora, are examples, both having branch- 
ing, fleshy roots resembling a mass of coral in 
form. The former has beautiful flowers of a 
dull wine color, having a certain pecuiiar ele- 
gance of their own, and we consider it a fortu- 
nate day when we can secure a bunch of these 
rather rare blossoms. 

The phantom orchid, Cephalanthera Ore- 
gana, is a weird, ghostly plant with stems and 
flowers of a pallid whiteness, without a trace of 
green or other color. 

There is another class of plants like the 
wonderful snow plant, Sarcodes sanguinea 9 
against whom the parasitic habit has not been 
proved, but which are believed to subsist some- 
what as the fungi do upon decaying animal 
matter. Of the snow plant we hope to speak 
in a future article. 

. While dwelling upon plants with immoral 
tendencies 1 will mention a few poisonous spe- 
cies. The poison oak, Rhus diversiloba, is too 
well known to require more than a passing 
mention. Those of us who have been its vic- 
tims have its character indelibly impressed 
upon us in the memory of burning hands and 
swollen visages. Its effect is the same as that 
of its congener of the Eastern States, Rhus 
toxicodendron, the common poison ivy. This, 
with two or three alleged exceptions, is the 
only plant we have that is poisonous to the 



any on account or its aarK rea 
wood, also known as" lemonade- 
berry," is much prized by the Indians and Mexi- 
cans who use its little berries, coated with an 
acid, oily substance, in the making of a lemon- 
ade-like drink. The fruit of R. ovata, |the 
"lemonade and sugar tree," is similarly used. 

R. Canadensis var trilotsata also furnishes 
an acid berry relished by the Indians, and from 
its slender twigs they obtain material for the 
making of excellent baskets. 

R. Cotinus y well known in our gardens as 
the smoke bush, Is very ornamental and the 
beautiful Japanese lacquer-ware is indebted to 
R. vernicifera, native of Japan, for its highly 
polished and beautiful surface. 

Thus it will be seen that the poison oak 
comes of excellent family. But it is ever thus, 
most good families have some black sheep in 
their midst. But let us pass on to some other 
baneful plants. 

We have in common with most other coun- 
tries the black nightshade, Solatium nigrum, 
whose leaves and berries are both said to con- 
tain a violent narcotic poison and which have 
caused death when eaten, though when manu- 
factured into a drug they are administered as a 
valuable remedy for various ailments. 

Closely allied to this plant is Datura Stra- 
monium, popularly known as " Jimson weed," 
"thorn apple," "devil's apple," "mad apple," 
"common Stramonium," etc., and it shares 
with the nightshade its deadly qualities. It is 
a common weed which has been introduced 
among us probably from Asia, and it is gener- 
ally found about waste grounds near habitations 
where there is great danger of children gather- 
ing its round, prickly fruit, despite the fact that 
its foliage has a very nauseating odor. The 
leaves and seed are manufactured into the drug 
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called Stramonium which is used as a remedy 
for neuralgia, etc. 

The little pimpernel, Anagalhsartfensis, pop- 
ularly known as "poor man's weather glass," is 
acridly poisonous throughout and was used by 
the ancients to cure convulsions, the plague, 
gout, hydrophobia, etc. 

The beautiful white azalea. Rhododendron 
occidental, which lines our stream banks in 
summer with its masses- of fragrant, spicy 
bloom, is said to have poisonous attributes in 
its roots and leaves though one would hardly 
suspect so gracious a shrub of any unpleasant 
or harmful quality. 

We have several plants that are baneful to 
horses, sheep and cattle. Among them are cer- 
tain white-flowered species of Delphinium or 
larkspur, and the pretty Astragalus leucop- 
sis t known among ranchers as a deadly " loco 
weed," which crazes animals that eat it. 

Our beautiful holly-leaved cherry, Prunus 
ilici/olia, is said by Dr. Behr to develop hydro- 
cyanic acid in its withering leaves which then 
become very poisonous to sheep and cattle. 
This same shrub, however, is being exten- 
sively planted for hedges and is worthy of such 
honor on account of its very attractive foliage. 

In the mountains the false hellebore, Vera- 
trutn Californicum, known erroneously there 
as "skunk cabbage," with large, ribbed, boat- 
shaped leaves and white flowers, is said to 
have made havoc among cattle that have eaten 
its roots and young shoots; and the monk's 
hood, Aconitum Columbianutn, with its tall 
spires of blue blossoms found along pure, cold 
streams, is poisonous to sheep— and it is sug- 
gested that it might be 

well If there were mnre 



white blossoms like diminutive cherry blossoms 
and leaves like those of the rose bay on a small 
scale. This plant is also poisonous to sheep, 
but redeems itself in the eyes of many people 
by the fact that an infusion made from its 
leaves proves a valuable remedy for rheuma- 
tism. 

Another plant, Zygadenus venenosus, belong- 
ing to the lily family and having a bulb, is 
known as "death camass"and, in the moun- 
tains, as "lobelia," though it has not the 
slightest resemblance to lobelia. This plant 
is curious in its discrimination of victims as it 
is fatal to horses while hogs can eat it without 
injury, from which latter fact it is called " hog's 
potato." 

Growing upon our southern coast mesas is a 
certain handsome species of Phacelia, P.grandi- 
flora, whose specific name has been bestowed 
on account of its large, fine blossoms. This is 
a very atrractive plant, standing from one to 
three feet high and crowned at the top with an 
abundance of the handsome lavender or whitish 
flowers. One little suspects that behind its 
alluring aspect lurks a quality that renders its 
gathering most disastrous to one's apparel, but 
such is the fact, and a close examination will 
reveal numerous glands which secrete a harm- 
less-looking, viscid fluid which, however, turns 
everything it touches to a dark red-brown like 
iron rust in a short space of time. This fluid is 
quite poisonous to the touch with some people. 

One other plant, our common wild peony, is 
said, in some localities, to be poisonous to the 
touch. 

Let us pass now from baneful plants to those 
which are interesting for some other peculiari- 
ties. Of dull-coloredblossoms the wild ginger, 
Asarum caudatum of the Coast range and A. 
Hartwegi of the Sierras are both interesting 

Klants. It is hardly necessary to say that they 
ave no affinity with the ginger of commerce, 
Zingiber officinalis, which is a native of the 
East Indies. The fact that the root is aromatic 
and pungent has given rise to the popular name. 
These plants have beautiful heart-shaped leaves 
(which are also aromatic when crushed) and 
they are very ornamental when fringing the 
bank of some swift-flowing stream. They do 
well when transplanted and take kindly to cul- 
ture in the greenhouse, where they blossom 
freely and perpetually. The blossoms have a 
spherical perianth with a three-parted border, 
each division of which ends in a long, slender 
prong. In the bud these prongs are neatly 
folded upon themselves and it would be an in- 
teresting thing to watch their unfolding. 

Growing sparingly upon our mountain tops, 
but in great abundance in Montana where it is 
the state flower, is a small plant that has a 
wonderful quality, and were not the stories told . 
of it vouched for upon unimpeachable scientific 
authority we should be inclined to discredit 
them. This little plant which is but an inch or 
two high, has a very thick root, out of all 
proportion to its size, which contains an 
abundance of farinaceous matter of great 
nutritive value to the Indians who call it 
" spatlum." The blossoms are of a beautiful 
rose hue and silken texture, and are some- 
times two inches across. This is the racine 
amere of the early French settlers, or the 
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bitter-root from which the Bitter-root moun- 
tains take their name. Lewisia rediviva is 
the name botanists have bestowed upon it; 
the generic name being in honor of Captain 
Lewis of the famous Lewis and Clarke expedi- 
tion ; the specific name, rediviva, being given 
on account of the wonderful vitality of the 
plant. Specimens have been dipped in boiling 
water, and then dried and placed in an herbarium 
where they remained two years, at the end of 
which time they were found growing and send- 
ing out new shoots ! They were taken out of 
the herbarium and planted and went on growing 
and finally blossomed! This little plant is a 
member of the purslane family and a near rela- 
tive of our garden portulaca. 

Of edible plants we have many that are 
utilized by the Indians and were, to some ex- 
tent, by the early settlers, but civilization has 
replaced these native plants by garden vege- 
tables so much more desirable that we almost 
never resort to these resources of nature now. 

The little evening primrose, Oenothera ovata, 
or " suncups," which lifts its beautiful golden 
blossoms in our meadows all through the win- 
ter and spring, furnishes an excellent salad in 
its leaves, as does also the miner's lettuce, 
Montia perfoliata, that curious little plant 
whose flower stems look as though they had 
pushed their way right through the leaves. 

The chickory, Cichorium Intybus, is intro- 
duced among us from England and thrives along 
our roadsides and in the fields where its ragged 
blue flowers, close set upon the tall stems, are 
objects of beauty in the summer. Its uses are 
almost too well known to require mention. As 
an adulterant of coffee the root is extensively 
used and the blanched leaves make an excellent 
salad. In fact the plant is now being cultivated 
among us to a considerable extent. 

The leaves of our beautiful laurel tree, Umbel- 
lularia Calif ornica, are used as a flavoring for 
puddings by many housewives. 

The pretty little Calandrinia caulescens, 
known as wild portulaca, with bright magenta- 
pink blossoms, furnishes an excellent pot herb. 

The wild berries of California, owing to the 
lack of moisture at the time the fruit is matur- 
ing, are comparatively dry and poor, though the 
same species found further north in Oregon and 
Washington, are often delicious ; yet the house- 
wife of our mountain regions makes excellent 
preserves and jellies of the wild plum, Prunus 
subcordata, and a marmalade with a peculiarly 
tart pleasant favor from the choke cherry, 
Prunus demissa. The blackberry is fairly 
good and the huckleberry can be used for sauce 
and pies as well as the elderberry. The bear is 
especially fond of the latter, as well as of the 
berry dedicated to him, the bearberry or Arcto- 
staphylos or manzanita. Very good jelly is made 
from the berries of some species of the latter— 
also vinegar. 

From the union of the common wild black- 
berry, after a few years' cultivation, and a 
European red raspberry, has come the Logan- 
berry, much prized in our markets. 

In the early days, before rhubarb or pie plant 
was cultivated here, the stems of Rumex 
hymenosepalus were used as a substitute and 
made into pies and sauces, which some people 
professed to like, but this plant has now a far 



more important use which we shall mention 
later. 

Many of our Californian plants are of eco- 
nomic value and are used in various ways. 
The beautiful California laurel, Umbellularia 
Californica, known by a variety of common 
names such as "California bay tree," "Cali- 
fornia olive," "cajeput," "spice bush," "sas- 
safras laurel," etc etc., is not only one of the 
finest of trees, with graceful outline and majes- 
tic dimensions, but it furnishes the finest native 
wood to our cabinet makers. This is of beauti- 
ful color and grain, very hard and susceptible 
of a high polish. 

The madrone, Arbutus Menziesii, one of the 
most charming trees to be met anywhere, beau- 
tiful in every feature, bark, leaf, flower and 
fruit, is also used to a considerable extent in 
cabinet work, especially in the interior furnish- 
ing of the Pullman coaches upon our railroads. 
The bark is also used in the tanning of leather, 
but the commonest use of this tree is in the 
manufacture of charcoal. The wood is very 
hard and heavy. 

The buckeye or Californian horse-chestnut, 
as some people call it, is also useful to the 
woodworker. The inner wood of the root, after 
curing for several weeks in a kiin, becomes 
green and exquisitely mottled, and when highly 
polished can with difficulty be distinguished 
from a piece of onyx. 

The root of the quinine bush, Garrya Fre- 
monti, if left in the ground for some time after 
the cutting of the shrub, becomes marbled with 
green and is also used in the same manner in 
inlaying. The bark of this same shrub fur- 
nishes a bitter principle which is an excellent 
substitute for quinine and was used as such by 
the miners in the early days. 

The beautiful dogwood, Cornus Nuttallii, is 
made to contribute to the manufacture of shut- 
tles and bobbins, and to the uses of the cabinet 
maker as well. 

The chestnut oak, Quercus densifiora, one of 
pur finest oaks, is cut in great quantities for tan 
bark, and it causes us sincere sorrow to see these 
fine trees disappearing before the woodman's 
ax. Small wonder then that in this connection 
we mention, with intense satisfaction, the Ru- 
mex hymenosepalus, alluded to above. This 
humble plant is a near relative of the common 
dock and the sorrel, and one would pass it by 
without noticing it particularly unless his atten- 
tion were drawn to it. But those who are 
skilled in the chemistry of things have dis- 
covered in the thickened root of the plant a 
tanning principle of the highest value, and it is 
already being utilized to a large extent. Large 
plantations of it have been established In 
the south and machinery has been set up for 
its reduction to a state of usefulness. Commer- 
cially this plant is known ascanaigre. It is 
found growing naturally in the southern part of 
the state, over the dry, sandy plains of the in- 
terior where it thrives. The root is sliced, 
dried, powdered and leached to extract the tan- 
nin, which is then ready for distribution, to be 
used instead of the bark of our oaks which we 
hope will be saved to us through this means. 

The yuccas are conspicious plants of the 
southern portion of our state. Yucca arbores- 
cens, the Joshua tree, growing in twisted and 
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contorted shapes upon the Mojave desert, cannot 
fail to arouse the curiosity of the traveler, as he 
gazes from the car window. The light wood of 
thisfantastic tree is made into a variety of small 
articles one finds in the curiosity bazaars of the 
south. It is also used for surgeons' splints and 
as sheaths to protect trees from the gnawing of 
rabbits, and artists us* sheets of it, procured by 
sawing round and round the trunk, for a back- 
ground upon which to paint souvenir pictures of 
California subjects. The wood can be made 
into an excellent paper-pulp but the cost of pro- 
duction is too great to render its use practicable. 

Of our native plants several are cultivated for 
useful purposes. Some of the lupines have 
proved most valuable aids in the reclaiming of 
our sand hills, from the fact that their roots are 
very long and capable of anchoring the sands 
until other plants can gain a foothold. In this 
manner one of the most charming pleasure 
grounds to be found anywhere, Golden Gate 
park in San Francisco, with its beautiful trees, 
vast stretches of lawn, diversified by flower-beds 
and fine drives, has been made possible. 

In the early history of the country the mis- 
sion fathers planted the native cactus, Opuntia 
Engelmanni, about the mission enclosures, 
making impregnable barriers, and the remains 
of these natural fences may still be seen stretch- 
ing long distances over the plains of the south. 

The soap plant, Chlorogalum pomeridia- 
nunt, is an interesting member of the lily family 
whose bulb is used, even to the present day, by 
the Spanish-speaking Californians as soap ; and 
in the earliest days of the American occupation 
of the country, when luxuries were scarce, the 
fibrous outer coatings of these bulbs were used 
to stuff mattresses. 

We have many plants that have become rec- 
ognized drugs in the pharamacopoeia, and many 
whose uses have long been known to the In- 
dians and Spanish-Californians, but in an article 
of this character it will not be possible for us to 
even mention more than two or three. 

Everyone is doubtless familiar with the drug 
-called cascara sagrada, while but few people 
know that its source is the hills and forests of 
California. Large quantities of it are exported 
annually. This shrub, which is known to sci- 
ence as Rhamnus Califomica and Rhamnus 
Purshiana, is common throughout the state 
but its bark is most valuable in our northern 



counties, where it attains a greater size and 
thickness, than elsewhere. It is very variable 
and in different localities it goes under different 
names such as "yellow boy," "pigeon berrv," 
44 bitter bark" " chittem wood," " wahoo " and 
44 bear wood." It is also commonly known as 
California coffee, owing to the resemblance of 
the small stones of the fruit to coffee beans. 

Another plant considered of utmost value by 
the Indians from time immemorial, and made 
known by them to the mission fathers, was Eri- 
odictyon glutinosum which the padres chris- 
tened verba santa, the holy herb, so highly did 
they esteem it. This was, and still is, used as 
a valuable remedy for colds and pulmonary dis- 
orders, and many people who live in the neigh- 
borhood of its growth use it as a household 
remedy at the present time. 

Grindelia cuneifolia is known to the medi- 
cal world as Grindelia and is extensively used 
for colds and as a wash in cases of oak-poison- 
ing. Every year tons of the young shoots are 
shipped east, to be returned to us later in the 
form of the drug. This plant, with its yellow 
flowers, makes gay the borders of our salt 
marshes every year in late summer and is 
known to many persons as " August flower," 
or "gum plant." It belongs to the great order 
Composite, and its flower buds are covered 
with a milk white resin or gum. 

Early in summer all through southern Cali- 
fornia the white blossoms of the verba mansa, 
Anemopsis Californica, may be found starring 
moist lowland meadows. The peppery root 
of this plant is very astringent and is prized 
highly by the Spanish-Californians, who use it 
as a tea ; or, dried and powdered, as a remedy 
for cuts and bruises. 

One other plant we will mention in dosing, 
the small undershrub, Trichostema lanalum, 
known to the Spanish-Californians by the 
musical name of Romero, and found blooming 
in early summer upon the dry hills of the in- 
terior in the south. Both leaves and blossoms 
have a pleasant fragrance. The former are 
greatly esteemed by the Spanish-Californians. 
who make them into ointments, powders and 
tinctures and use them for the alleviation of 
pain, for catarrh, bruises, etc, and, in fact, as 
a general panacea for almost every kind of ail- 
ment 

Mary Elizabeth Parsons. 
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A Closer Acquaintance with Yosemite. 



IF WE go to Yosemite to "rough it " there is 
not much to do except " rough it," but if one 
wants to combine ease with pleasure, a few 
hints gained from practical experience may not 
be amiss. Do I hear someone say, "Hire a 
team and a camping outfit ? " Never ! After see- 
ing one man who spent half the time chasing 
horses and the other half herding them ; another 
who had no time to enjoy the scenery because 
he had a sick horse to tend ; and a third who 
was delayed three days on the plains because 
one of his animals "up and died," 1 repeat, 
Never! For real enjoyment, go by rail and 
stage. There's nothing more exhilarating than 
a drive on the box seat of a six-horse stage, be- 
side a good driver who knows when to tell his 
best stories, and better still, when to keep quiet 
and attend to business. 

We will presuppose that the party has sent up 
supplies by slow frieght four weeks in advance 
and that they have come prepared to enjoy the 
full charm of the valley by staying long enough 
to become familiar with it. They must watch 
its sunrises and sunsets from different points of 
view, share its moods day by day, and become 
friendly with each stream, fall, canyon and 
dome. How much better this, than to spend 
six or seven days driving slowly over the hot 
plains and up the dusty mountain roads, return- 
ing the same way. In this case one has but 
time to "do" the valley, and this sometimes 
results in the traveler being "done" as well. 

Upon entering Yosemite at noon, it is well to 



lunch at the hotel, then visit the guardian's 
office to see if the freight consigned to his care 
has arrived safely. Here one can ask about hir- 
ing a team to haul the goods to a good camping 
ground. The guardian will tell you about the 
latter, but 1 can suggest a place not much in- 
fested by the madding crowd, and yet near the 
hotel. It is a grassy flat covered with young 
pines and cottonwoods, near what is called 
u The New Middle Road," and just at the con- 
fluence of Indian creek with the Merced. If you 
are luxurious and cannot sleep on the ground 
nor on pine-needles, half a bale of hay can be 
ordered and put into ticking bags previously 
prepared — this will be both cheap and comfort- 
able. In arranging our camp we usually take 
our largest packing-case, set it bottom upwards 
under a shady tree and cover it with a thick 
layer of wet sand ; upon this we set the stove, 
thus raising it to a convenient height to save the 
cook's back. If we have not hired a cook, a 
working schedule is immediately made out, 
giving each member of the party his tasks at 
some definite time, and providing for a rotation 
of work so that every one has his share of hard 
and light duties ; then there can be no discus- 
sion as to whose turn it is to work— usually, 
two persons work together and find plenty to 
do. It is on record with us that, in many years 
of camping, the traditional camp " tiff" has yet 
to materialize, and to the " working list," tacked 
on the tree, is largely due this pacific state of 
affairs. 
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A MEADOW OF FLOWERS. 
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CLOSE AGAINST THE SKY. 



Imagine us, then, fairly settled in camp and 
enjoying, from our hammocks, a view up the 
Merced with North Dome, Royal Arches and 
Half Dome in the background. While appar- 
ently taking our ease, we are really in deep 
thought over all the trips and excursions that 
must be taken before leaving this enchanted 
spot. Since each point to be 
visited has its own peculiar 
charm, it is best to take them 
in the order of greatest ease of 
access. A visit to Vernal and 
Nevada falls leads one up the 
least arduous of the trails, which 
gives at every turn some new 
view of river, fall and cliff, so 
grandly beautiful that no reel- 
ing of mere weariness can mar 
our exultation. Still, in case 
this way of thinking might not 
suit everyone, it is very con- 
venient to hire a horse to be 
used in turn by two or more 
members of the party, as each 
needs rest. As an additional 
help to having a good time, 
either carry individual lunches 
or never lose sight of the person 
entrusted with the same. On 
our early trips to Vernal fails we 
used to don mackintoshes and 
walk up the trail to the foot of 
the fall, starting at the old 
cabin near the bridge. The 
reason for the aforesaid costume 
was found in the drenching 
spray that enveloped us for quite 
a distance along the path. Then 
it was fun to climb the old lad- 
ders marked " dangerous," and 
so reach the stone parapet at the 
top of the fall. Now there's a 
good trail cut along the face of 
the cliff, but we must miss 
the interesting thrill over the 



ladders. Of course, those who 
ride go by the longer route over 
the hill. One morning, after 
climbing the ladders, minus our 
waterproofs, we lay down on 
the glaciated rocks to dry off in 
the hot sun. As we half dozed 
in the genial warmth, a head 
was suddenly popped up from 
a small hole in the ground, then 
a pair of shoulders appeared, 
until an entire man arose, and to 
our excited questionings made 
answer that he had been down 
behind the falls. Of course, 
we, too, must explore the mys- 
terious aperture, and proceed to 
work our way to within almost 
touching distance of the great 
green flood whose falling shakes 
the earth and whose roar deaf- 
ens us and awes us into silence. 
Once more in the region of 
sunshine we turn our eyes to- 
ward Liberty Cap, and push on 
to get a sight of Nevada falls — 
the first of the two leaps which 
the Merced takes before it foams along the rapids 
and becomes quieted, at last, in the peaceful 
valley below. This snowy fall strikes a jut- 
ting portion of the cliff about midway in its 
descent and breaks into dazzling white foam, 
which the sun changes, with its magic, into 
gay prismatic colors or into a translucent golden 
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hue. But this view is not enough ; we climb 
nearly a thousand feet higher and stand, at 
last, on a huge rock projecting beyond the fall 
and just beside it. We are slightly above the 
lip of the fall and feel our rock vibrating at the 
mighty impact of that concentrated rush of wa- 
ters. We are not apt to stay long on this dizzy 
height but retreat to less exalted points of view. 
I have several times camped for the night near 
this spot and watched the glorious moonlight 
creep down the side of the graceful Cap of 
Liberty, then finally shed its radiant flood over 
Nevada, transforming it into a column of light. 
After resting here, one may return by Illilouette 
falls and Glacier Point or by the morning's 
route. For a first trip 1 should much prefer the 
latter, unless a pack animal has been provided, 
with the intention of camping for the night at 
Glacier Point or the party intend going to the 
hotel. 

For a day or two after each trip we like to 
stay in camp, cooking our favorite dishes and 
trying them on our friends or lying in the ham- 
mocks and dreaming of the glories we have seen. 
Daily we may watch the sunset glow on Old 
South Dome and see its stately reflection in the 
quiet river beneath. Then at night comes the 

Eleasant companionship about the camp fire. 
>ut the true camper will not stay inactive, and 
the third day sees us toiling up the Glacier 
Point trail. A very early start gets us comfort- 
ably to the top before the heat of the noonday 
sun strikes the cliff. Our pack animal is over- 
whelmed with the bulk of our down sleeping- 
bags, and although two days 1 rations only serve 
as ballast, he grunts his disapproval, as do also 
the pitying tourists who think we have over- 
laden him. We, ourselves, carry chocolate and 
nuts to eat on the trail, as a five o'clock break- 
fast requires another dose of the same later in 
the morning. The Point once reached, we spend 
the afternoon in climbing Sentinel Dome, whence 
a fine view of the high Sierra is obtained. An- 
other short trip takes us to the " Fissures," which 
are formed at right angles to the face of the cliff, 
and though only a few feet wide, the depth seems 
fathomless. As seen from Glacier Point the 
sunset light soon fadesfrom South Dome, passes 
- to the crest of Clouds' Rest and lingers long on 
the distant snow-clad summits where the alpen- 
glow prolongs its roseate tint like an echo in 
color. We linger at the edge of the cliff, the 
timorous ones clinging to the railing, the bolder 
spirits essaying the overhanging rock. When 
darkness is upon us, it is from the latter point 
of vantage that we watch the pine-cone fires that 
are hurled over the smooth cliff and shoot down 
it like fiery waterfalls, to be lost in the dark 
abyss thousands of feet below. But a still more 
gorgeous pageant is in store for us, and we 
" turn in " early so as to be up to greet the sun- 
rise with all its attendant glories. The mor- 
row fully justifies our great expectations, and we 
are well content to find ourselves homeward 
bound before the sun has climbed far from the 
horizon. This time it is an easy matter to take 
the Illilouette trail and stop opposite the beauti- 
ful fall— glad of the rest and glad to feast our 
eyes on the gracefully swaying column fringed 
on its lower edge with the most delicate tracery* 
of spray, fine-spun like filmy lace. As an 
appropriate setting to this fragile grace is a 



wide amphitheatre softly carpeted with greenest 
grass and decked with clusters of luxuriant ferns. 
Thence the river works its way down a rocky 
canyon till it reaches the Merced. To make a 
trip from the old Vernal Fall trail up this gorge, 
crossing the river twice and reaching the foot of 
Illilouette, Is one of the most delightfully rough 
scrambles that one could take round Yosemite. 
It can only be done with safety, however, when 
the river is low. 

But we must follow our trail through beau- 
tiful pine and fir forest, whence fascinating views 
down the canyon and into the valley are con- 
stantly unfolding. We at last reach Nevada 
falls and make the home-stretch along the now 
familiar Vernal and Nevada trail, regaining camp 
in time to enjoy a good dinner. For the next 
few days we are content to write letters, visit 
the Sierra clubhouse to see the maps and pic- 
tures, and look up the signatures of celebrities in 
the old registers at the guardian's office. A 
drive to the cascades at the west end of the 
valley, returning by way of Bridal Veil in time 
to see the rainbow hues play upon it, is a 
pleasant day's outing. 

At this stage of our trip we are seized with a 
longing to get nearer the mountains, and those 
of us who can stand roughing it put a week's 
rations and our sleeping bags on a sturdy pack- 
animal, and start for Tuolumne meadows. 
There are innumerable Klondyke foods that can 
be packed into small compass, but all cereals 
must be securely tied in strong muslin bags, and 
personal baggage must be limited to a change 
of shoes and underclothing. This time we start 
off on the north side of the valley by the Eagle 
Peak trail , this leads up the cliff to the left of 
Yosemite, the king of falls, whose deep tone has 
become so much a part of our existence that we 
are oppressed by the awful silence when we get 
beyond its sound. Eagle peak is the highest of 
the Three Brothers and is well worth visiting. 
A little meadow, a few hundred feet below the 
summit, affords good camping. It is better to 
take this trail from the valley about noon, as 
the sun leaves the cliff early in the day and 
traveling becomes pleasanter as one ascends. 
A very delightful trip was planned for the 
night of the full moon. We reached Eagle peak 
in time for supper, and then stayed on the sum- 
mit to enjoy the sunset, which soon gave place 
to the silver radiance of the lesser light. It was 
a warm night and we were loth to leave the 
splendor of cliff and sky and retire to our little 
meadow; but stern thoughts of the morrow 
drove us down and we crawled into our sleep- 
ing bags and slept till a rude shout awakened 
us in the gray morning light The person who 
has the genius for waking up first and shouting 
to the rest of the camp is not as popular as he 
mieht be, at least, not till later in the day. 

We now retrace our trail for three and a half 
miles, and spend a brief time at the fascinating 
spot whence the great Upper fall takes its 1600- 
foot piunge ; then crossing Yosemite creek, we 
strike the trail for Lake Tenaya. This altitude 
(7000 feet) is the most favorable for great forest 
trees, and we enjoy their friendly shade as well 
as their stately beauty throughout the march. 
At Porcupine Flat we reach the Tioga road, and 
continue along its gentle grade and pleasant 
curves till we stand above the deep basin of 
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Lake Tenaya. We first catch a glimpse of the 
tall spire of Cathedral peak through the vista 
of mighty trees which line the road, and a little 
beyond we look down into the dark waters of 
the quiet lake. Its setting of polished granite is 
rather desolate in the waning light, but a good 
supper drives away the blues, and a jolly camp 
fire soon throws its merry beams on the little 
ripples that splash up against the sandy shore 
with a playful sound. The next morning's 
walk brings us to the meadows, and, as the 
road is dry and sandy for several miles before 
reaching them, the luxuriant grass under foot is 
a welcome change to wearied man and beast. 

Here we camp and have a choice of several 
interesting trips. We may cross the Tuolumne 
river, fording near the old telephone line, and 
visit Soda springs, where, if it is not mosquito 
season, we shall enjoy a drink of cold soda. In 
any case, be provided with mosquito nets, as 
the ways of that beast of prey are past finding 
out and we know not when he may seek to 
devour us. 

- A trip to Mount Conness, by a good trail 
starting from Soda springs, can be made in one 
day. This mountain is 12,500 feet high and 
gives one a splendid view of the Lyell group, 
whence the Tuolumne takes its rise. A portion 
of Mono lake and the desert country around it 
is also visible, and forms a striking contrast to 
the country we have just traversed. Altogether, 
the dim b is well worth the exertion. It was on 
the summit of Mount Conness that Professor 



Davidson of the Geodetic Survey established 
an observation station, and the stone standards 
for their instruments are still there, like monu- 
ments of their work. Further up the meadows, 
Mount Dana offers another stiff climb, with a 
splendid outlook from its summit. 

A third pleasant excursion is found in a walk 
of several miles up the right bank of the river, 
where, without crossing, we obtain an impres- 
sive view of Mount Lyell. To climb this moun- 
tain is much more of an undertaking than to 
follow the trail to the top of Conness, but with 
suitable directions the ascent offers no special 
difficulty, and gives one the experience of cross- 
ing a considerable glacier and of scaling a true 
snow peak. 

Loth we are to leave the beautiful spot where 
each day brings forth some new and dainty 
flower, and where we enjoy an Arcadian life in 
the midst of green pastures and quiet waters, 
but the commissariat is getting low and the 
thought of a sumptuous feast, followed by a 
lounge in our comfortable hammocks, will oc- 
casionally invade our paradise. So, the. fifth 
morning from our start sees us climbing up the 
trail to Sunrise ridge. The route leads around 
the base of Cathedral peak, and gives oppor- 
tunity for enjoying that noble pile from manv 
points of view. I speak of it almost as if it 
were a structure — it is a colossal temple not 
made with hands. Seen in the moonlight, it 
gives one the sensations that, I imagine, are felt 
when gazing at the Old World cathedrals. 
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A CAMP ON THE MERCED. 
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To be sure, these are endeared and glorified by 
centuries of hallowed story, but what aeons of 
history does not our New World temple record ? 
A day's march brings us to Little Yosemite, 
where the sportsman revels in the fine trout fish- 
ing. No more fitting climax to our rambles can 
be found than a trip to Clouds' Rest from this 
camp ; an early start will insure a sufficient stay 
on the summit and still give time to reach the 
valley camp by nightfall. The top is gained by 
mounting a winding stone stairway, commonly 
reported to consist of one thousand steps. At 
every step enticing glimpses of mountain and 
valley lure us on, and once the climb accom- 
plished, we stretcn out on the warm rocks and 
look around us to find the now familiar friends : 
Lake Tenaya, shining in its carved rock basin ; 
Cathedral peak, dear to our memory ; Lyell's 
white crest peeping over the shoulders of the 
nearer forest-covered ridges; then, down at our 
feet, the Valley Beautiful traversed by the wind- 
ing ribbon-like river. Then, at the big bend is 



a small white patch which must be the great 
beach opposite our camp. And see that tiny 
speck. Can it really be our tent ? It is the 
symbol of home to us, and we know that friends 
are there awaiting us, so we take a last lingering 
look at the great panorama, and, with a mental 
resolve to come again and hold communion with 
all that goodly company, we hurry down the 
trail, pack up our belongings in the camp below 
and presently find ourselves in the midst of 
rejoicing friends They give us the place of 
honor in the hammocks, while we tell of our 
adventures ; then, after a good dip in the river 
and a goodlier dinner, once more we watch the 
sunset glow crown the hoary head of Half 
Dome— our best beloved. 

Helen M. GomperU. 

I have purposely refrained from giving heights and dis- 
tances, as these are furnished to the traveler on printed 
cards and besides, a good map of the valley will show each 
route taken with much greater clearness than written direc- 
tions can do. 



SUGGESTED CAMP EQUIPMENT. 



One tent, four camp chairs, one basket-crate of tin dishes, 
one small folding table, two hammocks, two yards mosquito 
net, one tack hammer, one axe. one package tacks, two 
yards of white oilcloth for tablecloth, bags, a, ticking bags 
for strawbeds ; b % small unbleached muslin bags for supplies 
on short trips ; one coffee pot made of sheet-iron, not sold- 
ered, two frying pans with kettles to suit, one Klondyke 
stove. 

a For a rough trip a good substitute for a stove Is found 
In the following : Two iron rods thirty-six inches long, to the 
ends of which folding legs are attached, twelve inches In 
length. The latter are sharpened to a point so as to be 
easily driven into the ground. These are placed side by side 
so that a frying pan and two sauce pans rest on them, thus 
saving much trouble in looking for flat stones for a fire-place. 



b Butter is not mentioned on the list because It can be 
bought In Yosemite ; eggs, likewise. 

c For a rough trip desiccated eggs are recommended. 
Also canned butter, Los Angeles brand, and be sure it bears 
the current year label. 

d Heavy blankets are a well-known accessory to camp 
comfort, but when reducing weight is an object, some other 
covering must be used. A down comforter covered with a 
strong, light-weight material, then folded and sewed into a 
long bag, is warmer than the heaviest pair of blankets, and 
much lighter than the Klondyke bags. It also has the advan- 
tage of being useful at home, so that the cost of it is not 
strictly an outlay for camp. We usually carry a small, light 
pair of blankets to use when sleeping in a tent in the warn 
temperature of Yosemite. 



LIST OF GROCERIES FOR A PERMANENT CAMP. 

The appended list of camp supplies Is given for the benefit of those with a limited experience in camping. It wfli be 
understood that many of the items mentioned In the supplies are not considered essentials and may be dispensed with if a 
larger portion of staples are provided ; still they furnish a pleasing variety to camp fare and are economical as to weight. 



Four persons for five weeks. Vary amount with time. 



Weight, Etc. 

♦Flour 50 lbs. 

Rice 15 " 

Yellow corn meal ao " 

Hominy (Eastern Pearl Grits) . . . xo " 

Germea 8 " 

Soda crackers z box (small) 

Corn starch 1 lb. 

Macaroni .... a pkgs. 

Granulated sugar 25 lbs. 

Sago 1 " 

Beans a " 

Baking powder 2 " 

Magic yeast 1 carton 

One pineapple cheese ) 

Desiccated soups J 

Lard 3 lbs. 

Red covered bacon to " 

Corned beef 4 cans (large) 

O. C. oysters 4 " 

Deviled ham a " 

Sardines 6 " 

Salmon 6 " 

Rex ox tongue 1 can (large) 

Codfish 1 brick 

Dried beef albs. 

Pork and beans 1 can 

Liebig's extract beef 1 jar (8 oz.) 

Ham xo lbs. 

Boned chicken 1 can 

Boned turkey 1 " 

O. V. tomatoes . 6 cans 



Appmx - 

MATE 

Price 

$0 60 

80 

70 

50 

40 

75 

10 

25 

x as 

to 

10 

60 

05 

x 60 

35 
t 60 

80 
t 00 

50 
1 40 

90 

65 



1 75 
45 
45 
45 



Apmcx/ 

Weight Etc «ti 
Pi d 

Sea Foam com 6 cans 85 

Brown bread . . 1 can so 

Oregon prunes 2 lbs. so 

Ex. Aiden apricots 2 " 40 

Pitted plums 2 " so 

Dried nectarines 2 " jo 

Raisins 2 " » 

Maple syrup 1 gal. 1 15 

Sugar house drips 1 *' 60 

Almonds and walnuts jibs. n 

Chocolate j " is 

Golden dates 5 " *> 

Queen olives 2 qts. 70 

{peaches .... 4 cans ) 

pears 4 " m >s 

apricots .... 4 " ) 

Pepper a 02. to 

C. & B. piccalilli 1 bot. 35 

Flaming- light matches a pkgs. 25 

Pasha Blend coffee 7 lbs. 2 45 

Ceylon tea x lb. 75 

Sea Foam borax soap 6 cakes so 

Pearl I ne t pkg. 1$ 

Salt 5 lbs. :o 

Vanilla extract 1 bot. as 

Eagle condensed milk 4 cans 60 

F. O. P. cognac t qt- 1 $o 

Total 360 lbs. S*6 * 

♦Good flour can be bought in Yosemite at same cost as 
San Francisco price plus the freight. 
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Red Letter Day in the Yosemite. 



THE delights of June in Yosemite hold May 
Day pleasures anywhither of little value ; 
not that the Valley's welcome at other 
times is a thing to be held in light esteem, but 
dates earlier than June, from housekeeping 
standpoint, fall within renovation space. 

The guardian spirits have been away on sea- 
coast outing. The wh i le Arctic frosts and boreal 
fingers have been busy, the one to bind, the 
other to loose, and debris of preceding year, 
sodden under winter snows and winter rains, 
asks time for disappearance. Advent of June, 
however, finds this valley world-swept and 
garnished. In the beneficent work of renova- 
tion romance allies the greenwood tribes, fairies 
and elfins of mossland and of fern dale, sprites 
of lichen wold and gnomes of golden mother- 
lock, all of them busy from dewy morn till 
dewy eve; for upon great occasions, like 
greater peoples, these midgets are able to obey 
a common impulse and move in concerted 
action ; at the same time so finical, internecine 
war may grow out of accidental tilt of a far- 
thingale or a far-fetched witticism upon the 
eyebrow of a court favorite. 

Nothing earthly can be conceived more charm- 
f ul than a certain June day of 1887 in this wall- 
encompassed Yosemite ; appeals made by it to 
every avenue of sensuous delight, arboreal and 
floral beauty, music, bearing keynote to un- 
spoken romance and cyclopean granite architec- 
ture, commanding to silent worship of Creating 
Hand. 

Oak and cypress, pine and cedar, not painful 
to look upon in sympathy with their feeble 
hold on life, but giants, young and old abound- 
ing in wealth of foliage and superabundant 
vitality, trembling with speechless happiness; 
carpets of daisies and white violets; coppices 
of ceanothus, blue and white, the latter in 
creamy sprays of bloom that mock the priceless 
creations of Mechlin and Brussels, and of fra- 
grance so delicate it borders upon the spiritual ; 
incredible azalean wealth, filling the ambient at- 
mosphere with characteristic perfumes ; Easter 
lilies in spotless white, with hearts of gold, 
and exuberant Washingtonianum, its four and 
twenty armed thyrsus bearing large, fragrant 
efflorescence, creamy white, lined and dotted 
with red and purple; not infrequent also the 
Humboldt lily and the well known panther and 
tiger species of this floral class , sweet-breath 'd 
eglantine and the clinging woodbine; syringas 
flowering in burnished silver, with aurant sta- 
mens; the azured harebell and lilies of the val- 
ley, their racemes dight for argent chimes to 
fairy nuptials: and along the marge of flowing 
waters promise of golden-rod that shall renew 
field of cloth of gold. 

There was whirr of flying quail, speeding to 
safer covert and with avian craft beguiling 
curiosity from the nesting mate ; from shelter- 
ing oak tree boughs the wood pigeon's gentle 
coo and reminiscent sighs of Carolina dove; 
and on limbs and bole of pine and oak the Cali- 
fornia woodpecker — that feathered carpenter to 
music of his own cheerful song— excavating 



storage cells for an acorn harvest that shall not 
fail ; and from marge of tarn and pool and tru- 
ant brook and from meadowland the flute-like 
voice of lark upspringing before intrusive feet. 

The rollicking, explosive, madcap song of 
bob-o'-link and trills of mocking bird, except as 
scherzo plays to accent and illumine the grand 
march of Sierra's falling waters, would be in- 
congruous in this cathedral that from overarch- 
ing firmament to granite cornerstone vibrates 
with thunderous cadence from aqueous organ 
pipes exceeding three hundred fathoms length ; 
and whippoorwill's plaint at eventide — an 
ideal note — alas ! is wanting. 

Now and again on topmost bough of sugar 
pine the nervous squirrel suspends inspection of 
nut maturing cones, ripening for his winter's 
storehouse, and in voluble sciuran cries, " Quo 
vadis?"— querulously demands, "Whither go- 
estthou?" 

Yosemite would be a revelation of beauty, 
even though by mischance caught in unreadi- 
ness for company; how much more so when 
found in radiant bridal garb. Its sunshine and 
correlate shadows, floral wealth and song bird 
melody, the redolent air pulsating in harmony 
of sound, everywhere beauty in form and color 
mantled by sunshine and refined to supernal 
life by thoughts imagination winged, earth 
shaking impact of falling waters and sphinx- 
like silence of uncarved granite pyramids, 
cathedral spires whose proud uplifting looks 
six thousand feet downward on wedding march 
pageant to liquid notes of mystic mistful Bridal 

With setting sun from northern Sierran world 
came succession of dark and darker clouds pass- 
ing southward high over upper rim of the Val- 
ley, and with twilight electrical flashes began 
to illuminate the lower fringes of them in 
mockery of silver lining. At first these flashes 
were silent, but in brief space detonations began 
to add an element of sublimity to the scene. 
Apparently the electrical positive found its 
negative from side to side acrossthe valley cleft, 
a full mile above its base, thereby giving much 
relief to timid onlookers, one of whom was in- 
different to lightning but confessed to being 
"scar'to' thunder." 

In imagination one sometimes stands at centre 
of our Solar System, speechless with terror at 
the awful plaints of worlds consuming in cru- 
cibles that spare not, intruding small into great. 
One bolt only of blinding thousands that night 
passed below the valley's upper margin, and to 
have seen that one in its illuminating splendor 
and resistless power, and to have heard the 
crash of its earth rending was to have gauged 
the crack of doom. In downward rush it 
touched a lofty pine distant five hundred yards 
from point of observation and rended it of heart 
and life before a record could be made on the 
human brain, and the bellowings of baffled 
rage, for minutes echoing from wall to wall, 
multiplying and reappearing on mellower key, 
were treasures to enrich the memories of a life- 
time. 
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There was no rainfall in the valley, but visi- spections and said, " I reckon old Yosemiteis 
tors arriving during the early evening on return gittin' his back up. He's buckin* sure *s you re 
trips over Yosemite trail reputed it quite other- born." A little girl, bright and original, said, 
wise above. "Somebody has broked a hole froo the sky- 
When the celestial pyrotechnics were ended There had been a cloudburst over Yosemite 
the caravansary guests resumed their usual Creek watershed, in the more elevated portions 
evening diversions in reading-room and parlors, of it suddenly dissolving the accumulated snows 
to be subsequently interrupted by a gradually of winter, and the stream became, not bank full 
increased trembling of the substantial hotel and simply, but a roaring torrent submerging banks 
uninvited dancing of movable objects. A visit- and contiguous country, carrying rustic bridges 
ing cattle man, alert and suspicious of phenom- and more pretentious structures and all movable 
ena that had no precedent in his experience, objects swiftly downward. Large numbersor 
returned to the social circle from outdoor in- mammoth pine tree boles, some of them used 
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for pedestrian crossings, and others prone upon 
or near the river's bank, were drawn into the 
mad current and shot over the fall. Not to 
these alone was such fate awaiting, for granite 
boulders in bed of the stream, and others re- 
leased from the bank by washing, some of 
them many tons in weight, followed the im- 
perious rush of more buoyant material. 

Slight inspection only was needed to show 
that this gigantic enginery, sending ponderous 
trees and granite blocks hurtling downward in 
unobstructed plunge, two thousand feet, to im- 
pinge upon the valley's solid underlying base, 
was what had caused it to tremble in affright, 
terrifying as well to those who had no store of 
acquired knowledge to bring to bear on the 
spectacle presented; indeed, the voice of con- 
tending elements, mutual antagonisms of debris 
borne downward, massive timber and herculean 
rock, of air and water, each in turn demanding 
and securing right of way, creating "a sound 
as though one moaned in bitter need " offered 
good apology for timidity. 

The crest of Yosemite Fall is twenty-five hun- 
dred and twenty-six feet above its base, and 
point of this night's view on same level about 
equal distance from the latter; so, upward look- 
ing, the crest might have been sought midway 
between horizon and highest altitude, but con- 
stant mental reference to that fact was needed 
to convince the observer the flood was not issu- 
ing out of the very zenith. To look and then 
step backward was involuntary. 

The valley walks were invisible, nothing on 
earth below or in heaven above in any, the 
most nebulous, way even, suggesting itself, ex- 
cept a half luminous tawny tide of roaring 
water pouring from overhead where "some one 



has broked a hole froo the sky." No form of 
words can better express the fact. 

For reasons known with exactness perhaps to 
corpuscular philosophy the water was suffi- 
ciently luminous to see its own way, had en- 
tangled some vagrant rays of the setting sun or 
absorbed a measure of the electrical fireworks, 
not yet dead to memory, sufficient to guide over 
the dreadful plunge. The water column was 
solid only when it took its initial leap into 
space, and thereafter, in steadily increasing de- 
gree, incorporating volumes of atmosphere, it 
expanded with change of color from tawny 
original to snowy white. 

The well-known rocket explosions, so char- 
acteristic of these falls, were in special evi- 
dence. 

Columnar Ikies of water could be seen to 
break up under insistent atmospheric command 
and take new lease of life as spheres, some of 
them even at a distance of hair a mile present- 
ing considerable diameter. These new-born 
aqueous globes formed under world-making in- 
stincts would have their juvenile fling and go 
the pace that kills. Suddenly, wildly careering 
with accelerated speed, the restraining bond is 
broken and with loud report the flying world 
becomes a cloud of failing spray, under mutual 
attraction to reunite and complete the cycle: 
life, death, resurrection to new life— not one 
invisible atom lost in the process, every utmost 
fraction of value traced and recorded; credit 
here, debit there. After the lapse of some ex- 
citing and instructive hours the sable curtains 
were drawn upon the scene, the chimeful clock 
sang twelve and upon Red Letter Day in Yo- 
semite was written " Finis." 

IV. B. May. 



John Muir. 

(The Mountaineer.) 



Clouds mantle thy strong shoulders, stars look thee in the face, 
The tempest in its fury cannot compel thee back^ 

The glory of the heavens shall flood ihy lofty place, 7 
And smiling flowers wait for thee afong the glacierjs track. 

Seer of the high Sierra, thine is the "Range of Light": 
The avalanche, to thee, is Nature's whitest flag unfurled; 

Brother of one, the Prophet, who stood on Sinai's height, 
Thou read'st on rocky tables records of a vanquished world. 



Ina C. Tompkins. 
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Sweethearts. 

To Jeannette R. Schofield, her fourth birthday. January 16, 1900. 

When a man is getting on in years, 

His beard a trifle gray, 
And we hear him talk of sweethearts, 

We naturally say 
He is in his second childhood, and 

Ridicule his whim, 
And we wonder how a sweetheart 

Can think anything of him. 
But we cannot govern nature 

And men are born that way; 
They'll continue to have sweethearts 

Until resurrection day. 
Brave admirals, as stern as death, 

Who would not fear to fight 
A fleet of forty battleships 

At morning, noon or night, 
Capitulate, or strike their flag, 

Surrender with delight 
When a craft no more aggressive than 

A sweetheart heaves in sight. 
Stowed snugly in my dresser 

There's a pair of silken hose 
And a pair of dainty slippers 

(With holes 'most through the toes), 
A volume of rare poems, written many years ago; 
"" authoress was Mother Goose 
millions quote her now. 
s, with some kindred treasures, and 
A fluffy, flaxen curl 
Are tokens of last summer's trysts. 

She's her grandpa's sweetheart girl. 
She ty irani zed her grandpa 

And made him march about, 
Chase butterflies and humming-birds 

Till he was quite worn out ; 
Or maybe 'twas a lark or wren, 
Perhaps a nightingale. 
"Run quickly, grandpa! Bwing th' thalt!" 
To put upon his tail. 

Charles Edgar Hartwell, Newman, Cal. 
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Railway Notes. 



Only seventeen miles of trad* 1 laying is 
needed to complete the new coast line of the 
Southern Pacific in California between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, and it is likely that 
through trains will be running before the end 
of the year. 

The Tavern of Castle Crags, the famous hos- 
telry of the Sacramento canyon on the Shasta 
route, will be opened for the season on June 15th. 

The Illinois Central have further strengthened 
their Pacific Coast offices by the appointment, as 
traveling passenger agent, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, of Mr.Frank Winship, formerly 
assistant ticket agent for the Southern Pacific 
at Los Angeles. 

The Galveston, La Porte and Houston rail- 
way has been acquired by the Southern Pacific, 
and will hereafter be operated in harmony with 
the Atlantic System lines of that company as 
the Galveston, Houston and Northern railway. 

Dining cars have been added to the equip- 
ment of Southern Pacific trains Nos. 5 and 6, 
running between San Francisco and Ogden. 

The Oxnard branch of the Southern Pacific, 
running south from Montalvo, on the Santa 
Barbara line, in California, has been extended 
from Somis to Moorpark, a distance of seven 
and a half miles. 



Mr. Jno. M. Crawley, who resigned the po- 
sition of assistant general freight and passenger 
agent for the Southern Pacific at Los Angeles in 
1807, has reentered the railway service as gen- 
eral agent of the Rio Grande Western railway 
at San Francisco. 

By a new schedule made effective May 13th 
on the Ogden route of the Southern Pacific, the 
time of the Overland Limited between San 
Francisco and Chicago was shortened two 
hours. The Limited now leaves San Francisco 
at 10 A. M., arriving in Chicago at 9:30 A. M. 
the third morning following. 

The Lake Tahoe railway, between Truckee, 
Cal. (on the Central Pacific), and Tahoe City, 
has been opened for business and is receiving a 
generous patronage from sportsmen and pleas- 
ure-seekers en route to the resorts about the 
famous lake. 

The office of general auditor Southern Pacific 
Company, Pacific System, has been created, 
abolishing the offices of assistant controller and 
auditor of disbursements. Mr. Geo. T. Klink, 
formerly auditor of disbursements, has been 
appointed general auditor. 

The new main line bridge of the Southern 
Pacific Company over the San Joaquin river, 
near Herndon, Cal., represented in the accom- 
panying engraving, contains 805,428 pounds of 



SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY'S NEW BRIDGE OVER SAN JOAQUIN RIVER. 
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steel. There are three three-deck steel spans of 
one hundred and sixty feet each and one plate- 
girder deck span of fifty feet. The piers for 
the trestle approach at the south end and the 
abutment at the north end are of concrete rest- 
ing on a pile foundation cut off below low wa- 
ter. The piers are granite capped. The material 
was furnished by the Phoenix Bridge Com- 
pany and the bridge erected by the Southern 
Pacific forces under the direction of the engi- 
neer of maintenance of way. 

The fast "Owl Limited" of the Southern 
Pacific between San Francisco and Los Angeles 
now leaves Los Angeies at 7 P. M. and arrives 
at San Francisco at 9:45 A. M. This permits 
overland passengers to make transfer to the 
Overland Limited at Oakland pier. 

A reduced rate of $88. 50 for the round trip will 
be made from San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
other California common, points to Philadelphia 
and return account Republican National Con- 
vention. Tickets at this rate will be on sale 
on June 12th and 13th. Return trip from Phila- 
delphia must be begun by June 26th. The final 
limit is sixty days from date of sale, and vari- 
able route to be selected at time of sale is 
permitted west of Missouri river. The tickets 
must be used for continuous passage going and 
returning to Missouri river. West thereof stop- 
overs are permitted under usual conditions For 
tickets returning via Shasta route $12.50 addi- 
tional will be charged. 



The Seaside excursions from New Mexico 
and Arizona points, which have been a feature 
of the vacation season for several years, will 
be inaugurated by the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany for 1900 witn departure of first excursion 
from El Paso and Phoenix on Thursday, May 
24th, continuing weekly thereafter until August 
30th. Round-trip tickets are sold for these ex- 
cursions from principal stations between El 
Paso and Yuma to Santa Monica, Long Beach, 
San Pedro, Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura, 
Avalon, Catalina Island, Newport and San 
Diego at a greatly reduced rate, enabling resi- 
dents of the interior to escape the heated term 
and enjoy a rest "where cool sea breezes 
blow." 

The summer arrangements for personally 
conducted excursions in vestibuled Pullman or- 
dinary cars, via Sunset route, gives weekly serv- 
ice between San Francisco and Cincinnati, via 
New Orleans ; San Francisco and Chicago, via 
New Orleans, and San Francisco and Chicago, 
via El Paso and Ft. Worth. Between San 
Francisco and Washington three cars per week 
will be run, leaving San Francisco on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Mr. Geo. H. McMillan, for many years the 
valued commercial agent for the Southern Pa- 
cific Company at San Diego, has accepted the 
appointment as traveling freight agent for the 
Rio Grande Western railway, with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco. 



Indirection. 



Fair are the flowers and children, but their subtle suggestion is fairer; 
Rare is the rose burst of dawn, but the secret that clasps it is rarer; 
Sweet the exultance of song, but the strain that preceded it is sweeter; 
And never was poem yet writ, but the meaning out-mastered the meter. 

Never a daisy that grows, but a mystery guideth the growing; 
Never a river that flows, but a majesty sceptres the flowing ; 
Never a Shakespeare that soared, but a stronger than he did unfold him ; 
Nor ever a prophet foretells, but a mightier seer hath foretold him. 

Back of the canvas that throbs the painter is hinted and hidden ; 
Into the statue that breathes the soul of the sculptor is bidden ; 
Under the joy that is felt lie the infinite issues of feeling; 
Crowning the glory revealed is the glory that crowns the revealing. 

Great are the symbols of being, but that which is symboled is greater; 
Vast the create and beheld, but vaster the inward creator; 
Back of the sound broods the silence, back of the gift stands the giving; 
Back of the hand that receives thrills the sensitive nerves of receiving. 

Space is as nothing to spirit, the deed is outdone by the doing; 

The heart of the wooer is warm, but warmer the heart of the wooing; 

And up from the pits where these shiver, and up from the heights where those shine, 

Twin voices and shadows skim star ward, and the essence of life is divine. 

Richard Real/. 
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Angora Goats in Oregon. 



IT IS some fifty years since the first Angoras 
were imported to this country from Asia 
Minor, their natural habitat, and in this 
period they have established strong claims to 
popular consideration and respect by their abil- 
ity to dear wild lands, the value of their fleece 
for mohair, the profit in their increase for breed- 
ing and food, and their general intelligence and 
industry. 

For raising these useful and interesting ani- 
mals, in either large or small flocks, Western 
Oregon presents an ideal situation. Generous 
moisture, equable climate and responsive soil 
serve to provide, upon the vast untitled domain 
lying west of the Cascade mountains, an end- 
less plenty " of browse " or small undergrowth, 
which is peculiarly nourishing to the frugal 
Angora and constitutes the only food necessary 
for his sustenance. This brush must be taken 
from the land before it can come into value for 
the stockraiser or husbandman, and to clear it 
out by day labor would prove a serious draft 
upon the limited resources of many a worthy 
and desirable settler. Just here steps into the 
breach the little Angora, who, without pay or 
feed, little shelter and less care, cleans off the 
wasted acres and leaves them ready for plow or 
range. A million Angoras in Western Oregon 
could thus be profitably employed, with plenty 
of room to spare, and yet the whole state 
of Oregon now contains only something like 
15,000, good and bad. 



At present prices the Angora fleece will bring 
in about $1.25 per head, and this can be in- 
creased by better selection and breeding. Good 
offspring have a value of $4.00 each and are in 
strong demand. This is profitable, even if the 
Angora possessed no third value as a persistent 
land-dearer, which in this section might well 
be rated his greatest talent. 

Poof stock, indiscriminate buying and hap- 
hazard breeding have in the past retarded the 
industry and greatly diminished the value of 
the monair, but excuse for this no longer exists 
since excellent grade of goats can now be had 
near at hand, and a state registry at Salem is 
being established under auspices of leading 
breeders. 

Given an abundance of natural green herbage 
throughout the year, absence of severe winters, 
hot summers and fierce winds, with good fences 
and a minimum of shelter Western Oregon may 
easily hold the lead in the Angora goat field. 
In length, strength, fineness, lustre— proper- 
ties of greatest value in mohair— she already 
holds a nigh reputation, which her growers are 
jealous to increase. 

Improved blood will follow the added care 
now observed in selection, breeding and bear- 
ing, and bring the price of the Oregon product 
to the top notch in the world's markets. 



Salem, Or. 



J. B. Early. 



FOUR OF A KIND. 
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Camping Among Sequoias. 



THERE were three of us— Clark, Jack (the 
burro) and myself —and we were out for 
a good time in primitive style. Our tricks 
for getting on were all borrowed from the hunt- 
ing and fishing stage of man, save that our 
implements for hunting and fishing were mod- 
ern. Our camping and cooking were quite as 
old style as any tribe ever practiced. , 

We determined to walk from the floor of the 
great San Joaquin valley to the highest ridge of 
the Sierras, and back again by a different route. 
We accomplished in sixteen days, with and 
without trails, two hundred miles of the rough- 
est mountain travel. The season was the latter 
part of September, when the frost of the upper 
ranges put enough snap into the nights to make 
sleep around a Mazing camp-fire the sweetest 
pleasure known to tramps. 

Bv the time we reached Sperry's home grove, 
the Calaveras group of sequoias, we were quite 
accomplished in eating, sleeping and walking — 
these were about the only arts our time per- 
mitted—and oh, the joy of a keen appetite, 
of healthy, muscular exercise, of sweet, sound 
sleep! 

The Calaveras grove, had we not seen the 
South park later, would have been to us the one 
great wonder of the world. As I look back at 
It now, I see too many tourist tracks in the 
home grove, and Mr. Sperry's splendid table is 
too near. 

•The South Park grove, entirely out of 
civilization, must be reached on foot by six 
or seven miles of trail, and is, therefore, less 
frequented. 

After a few nights in the Calaveras (I say 
nights, for in the midst of these forest giants the 
shadows are dark all day long), we set out for 
South park. Entering the thick shades of this 
"biggest grove of the biggest trees in the 
world," late in the afternoon, we had only time 
to find a camp before the last ray of light had 
gone. This uninhabited forest contains 1380 
giants from 65 to 104 feet in circumference, of 
various ages from 1000 to 6000 years. 

We thought to sleep at the base of a giant 
tree out of a strange sense of protection from 
the deep, vast solitude. Several times our 
blankets were laid at the feet of some old 
father of the forest, but as many times taken 
up for the simple reason that man cannot 
sleep upright. All of these ancient trees have 
great cone-shaped banks of earth at their bases 
composed of the falling bark, cones and foli- 
age of many centuries. On account of the 
gigantic proportions of the trees, the steep- 
ness of these slopes is not at first noticed — 
it is when one tries to sleep at an angle 
of forty-five degrees that its reality is brought 
home to one. Finally we gave up the at- 
tempt and fared more comfortably under a 
smaller pine tree which was only about 1000 
years of age. 

As I lay on my back, trying to find a peep- 
hole to heaven through the black mass of foli- 
age, nearly 400 feet deep, directly above, I had 



thoughts I cannot express. It was one of the 
religious moments of life. 

The next day we awoke late, for it was still 
dark in that shady solitude. An interesting 
idea presented itself that morning and we spent 
the day in a curious investigation. The beau- 
tiful pine tree near which we slept was quite 
as tall as its giant neighbors but much smaller 
in all other proportions. It bore no marks of 
fire as all the sequoias do. Some of the latter 
have been burned hollow; some have been 
almost girdled with fire, and yet they live. 
We could not find one of these sequoias which 
had escaped the great fire, and we examined 
hundreds of them during the day. Right in 
their midst are great numbers of other conifers 
as tall as the giants but more slender; they 
would be great themselves in any other com- 
pany. Not one of these lesser giants showed 
any signs of fire and we examined many of 
them carefully. Some of these pines and firs 
show by their rings (on authority of Mr. 
Sperry) that they are at least 1000 years old. 
When, then, did the mighty forest fire rage 
among these oldest trees of the earth, and how 
old must the sequoias be which were so large 
1000 years ago that their later growth makes 
no great change in their appearance ? The per- 
sonal observation of this convincing evidence 
of the date of the great fire and the very great 
age of the giant sequoias leaves in the mind a 
strange impression not easily effaced. 

So great were we affected by these prehistoric 
forests that the deer we killed, the trout we 
caught, and the old bear that disturbed our 
sleep at night are not to be mentioned in the 
same account 

When we again go to the big trees : we 
shall walk, but not until we have ridden 
as far as the Southern Pacific and the stage- 
coach can carry us. It is far better to re- 
serve time and strength for the high Sierras, 
where walking, or, rather, climbing, is an 
exhilarating exercise. The people who have 
"time to kill" would not care for such a glo- 
rious trip anyway ; hence our advice to all true 
pleasure-seekers is to save time by taking the 
essentials of an outfit, and going as far on 
the journey as possible by rail and stage. 
One's time will be all too short in a country 
where ten miles is a good day's journey, and 
where to camp for days on the same spot, 
making little excursions here and there, is, of 
all things, to be desired. 

My partner and I always refer to our Sierra 
tramp as one of our most delightful experiences, 
and now that these sequoias are to be saved to 
posterity by our national government, we are 
planning another trip this season. Had the 
United States refused to preserve these ancient 
gardens of God from commercial vandalism, 
we should have planned rather to migrate to 
some country which considers Divine handi- 
work of more value than the dollar. 

C. W. Hodgson. 
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First Cat— How did the fight come out last night ? 
Second Cat— Oh, I won by a scratch.— Stanford Quad, 
1901. 

Little Girl (going out on damp evening) — Oh, mamma, 
Its fogging out loud. 

A Compromise— Owner— 1 sells yo' dat mewl for ten 
dollahs. an' guarantee him not to kick yo'. 

Buyer — An' ef he do, will yo' oblergate you'se'f toe talk 
him back at dat price ? 

Owner — Ah couldn't do dat; but Ah'll oblergate mahse'f 
toe gib yo'ah widdah de money back.— Leslie* s Weekly. 

Patient — What do you think of a warmer climate for me, 
doctor? 
Doctor— No. no; not yet. 

'* Do you think the shortest route to a man's heart is 
through his stomach? " asked Miss Gabby, as she prepared 
to exhibit her skill with the chafing dish to young Doctor 
Powders. 

" Oh, dear, no," exclaimed the young physician, swelling 
up with the consciousness of his superior knowledge. " The 
shortest way to the heart is by way of an incision through 
the left sub-clavial section of the thoracic parietes." 

Thus Is cold science wresting Cupid's weapons one by one 
from the hands of the fair sex.— Baltimore American. 

Deputy— What's that big key for? 

Sheriff — Oh, that's the key to the clock factory across the 
street. The proprietor let the business run down and I have 
to wind it up. 

Her Natural Affliction—" What's the matter with the 
Albino girl today? " asked the fat lady. 

" Oh, 1 suppose it's her trouble," replied the tattooed girl. 
*• Ptnk eye."— Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Mrs. O'Bull —This is the seventh night you've come home 
in the morning. The next toime you go out, Mr. OB., you'll 
stay at home and open the door for yerself . 

" What, ho ! Within there 1 " shouted the knight at the 
castle gate. 

" My gad * " said the warder to his valet ; " here's another 
man with a hoe." 

Rowland Rantt— Me lud, I remember when we had 200 
people on the stage. 

Roxey — That is nothing! Why. down In Texas we had 
500 people on the stage, and we would have had xooo if 
i of the mob hadn't rushed outside to head us off. 



** Lester, dear," said Mrs. Giddings, anxiously, to her 
husband. " I don't like that cough of yours." 
" I'm sorry," replied Giddings, " but it is the best I have." 

Mrs. Neverso — I've just been reading an article on elec- 
tricity. John, and it appears that before long we shall be 
able to get pretty well everything we want by just touching 
a button. 

Mr. Neverso— You'd never be able to get anything that 
way. 

Mrs. N.— Why not, John? 

Mr. N.— Because nothing on earth would ever make you 
touch a button I Look at my shirt ! 

" It is possible that the Chinese have little appreciation of 
our humor," said a woman whose visiting card bears four 
names to identify her, "but I have my doubts. A few days 
ago I hired a Chinese cook. He was a dapper little fellow. 
and before 1 instructed him in his duties I said, ' What is 
your name ? ' 

*"Wun Lung Lee Sing,' he answered or something 
like It. 
•' ' Too long,' said I. ' I will call you John.' 
' ' Velly well,' said he. ' What your name ? ' 
'"I am Mrs. Augusta De Whilliger Von Bumhausen 
Jones.' said I. 

"'Too long.' said he. ' I call you Mrs. Tommy,' and he 
did. His face was childlike and bland, and I am not yet 
convinced that he didn't intend to make a joke."— The Sun. 

" Put out your tongue. Tommy." said the doctor. 

" No. siree," said Tommy. " I did that to the teacher 
yesterday and got an awful whipping."— Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 



Information Bureau. 

The publishers of SUNSET invite inquiry 
from travelers, health and pleasure seekers and 
representatives of transportation lines concern- 
ing routes of travel, resorts, steamship, sleep- 
ing-car or stage accommodations in any part of 
the world, and more particularly on the Pacific 
Coast. Such inquiries will be cheerfully and 
promptly answered individually, and such as 
seem likely to be of general interest will be 
published in this column (omitting names) for 
the information of readers of SUNSET. 

If you want to make a trip to a neighboring 
state, Cape Nome or New York city, or are 
planning a vacation and want to know the cost, 
sleeping-car privileges or steamship accommo- 
dations, or are seeking a new home on the 
Pacific Slope write to Information Bureau, SUN- 
SET, Box 2328, San Francisco, Cal. 

SAMPLES OF QUESTIONS WE ANSWER. 

Question — Is there a through sleeping car 
between San Francisco and Franklin, Idaho? 
What is the first-class rate ? 

Answer — No, but sleeping car accommoda- 
tions are afforded between ban Francisco and 
Ogden; berth in standard sleeper, $5.50; berth 
in tourist, $2.50. Limited first-class rate from 
San Francisco to Franklin, Idaho, via Ogden, 
$32.75; second-class, $27.75. Train leaves San 
Francisco 6:00 P. M., arrives Ogden 5:30 A. M. 
second day, connecting with Oregon Short 
Line leaving Ogden 8:15 A. M., due Franklin 
11:35 A. M. 

Suestion — Where can 1 find big game in 
fornia, such as elk or bear? 1 am an 
Englishman and am making a tour of the world, 
shooting in all localities where big game is 
found, and wish to know what California has 
to offer. 

Answer— There are no elk in California, 
with the exception of a remnant of a band and 
the state law forbids their being kiiled. Elk 
shooting can be had in the State of Washing- 
ton, the best being found in the vicinity of Mt. 
Olympia. Deer are fairly plentiful in most 
portions of California and adjoining states, 
and can be killed by any sportsman willing 
to rough it, even in comparatively short dis- 
tances from San Francisco. The open season 
for deer shooting is from July 15th to Octo- 
ber 15th. 

Bear can also be found of the black and 
brown variety most plentiful in the northern 
counties of California and the south and south- 
west portions of Oregon, and all over the 
State of Washington. Bear can only be suc- 
cessfully hunted on this coast with good dogs 
trained for that purpose, and there are a 
number of such packs in California scattered 
through Mendocino, Humboldt, Trinity, Siski- 
you and other counties in the Sierras. One of 
the best known packs, perhaps, in the state is 
that owned by Mr. William Bray of Butte 
Creek, some forty miles from Montague, Siski- 
you county. Mr. Bray keeps a sort of resort 
for sportsmen and arrangements can be made 
by letter for him to take out parties desirous of 
having a run with his hounds. 
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"WONDERLAND, 1900." 

" Wonderland, 1900," a magnificently printed 
book of one hundred and thirty-two pages, is 
being circulated by the passenger department of 
the Northern Pacific railway. "On the Trail 
of Lewis and Clark," "The Story of a Rail- 
way." "Through Yellowstone Park," "Tales 
of Two Wayside Inns " and " Golden Alaska " 



are the chapter headings, most artistically de- 
signed and printed. 

Numerous maps and reproductions of his- 
torical documents with engravings of notable 
personages and scenes connected with the ex- 
plorations of Lewis and Clark embellish the 
first and principal chapter, while many engrav- 
ings of more recent and beautiful scenes are 
associated with the subject matter of other 
chapters. 

"Tales of Two Wayside Inns" relate to the 
Ravalli hotel of the Bitter Root valley, Mon- 
tana, and the Tavern of Castle Crags on the 
Shasta route of the Southern Pacific Company 
in California. 

Altogether it is a most excellent publication 
and one which will be much sought after. You 
can obtain the book by mentioning SUNSET 
and sending six cents in stamps with your ad- 
dress to C. S. Fee, General Passenger Agent, 
Northern Pacific railway, St. Paul, Minn. 



The article in our April number entitled "Or- 
ange County," which has attracted such gen- 
eral attention and credited to Mr. C. W. Riggs, 
we are informed bv Mr. Riggs was from the 
pen of Capt. S. H. Finley of Santa Ana, who is 
entitled to credit for his comprehensive paper 
on the resources of Orange county. 



FOLLOW IT UP. 

" Pacific Coast Advertising," a little book- 
let published monthly at Los Angeles and edited 
by W. D. Curtis, makes reference to the great 
amount of advertising done for California and 
its large enterprises by the railways both in 
and out of the state in issuing special printed 
matter and in use of space in the big magazines, 
and says : 

"All this means much to the Coast, and should 
not be lost sight of by advertisers. 

"This advertisement, costing you nothing, is 
constantly drawing attention to the section. 
You have only to follow it up with matter 
which directs that attention to your particular 
section or product" 

Good advice, this. By the way, SUNSET'S 
selected circulation is calculated to return 
greater benefits than any other publication you 
can advertise in if you want to reach the people 
who are interested and being interested in Cali- 
fornia. 

From time to time invitations have been ex- 
tended in SUNSET to the people of the United 
States to come to the great Pacific Coast states 
and participate in the benefits of the rapid 
growth and prosperity of the section. Not al- 
ways a direct positive invitation, but a picture 
of thriving orchard or a great manufactory, a 
story of the resources and advantages of some 
particular section is quite as winning an invi- 
tation as "Will you come with us?" And 
SUNSET is proud of the class of people who are 
responding to these invitations and putting 
their shoulders to the wheel in developing the 
Far West. SUNSET has demonstrated a reason 
for its existence in this if in no other way. 
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Nominated 



By Acclamation 



The best line from the Pacific Coast to 
the National Conventions and meeting 
of the National Educational Association 



Southern Pacific Company 

Three Overland Routes 
Reduced Rates 



National Democratic Convention, Kansas City, July 4 
Sunset or Ogden Routes 

National Republican Convention, Philadelphia, June 19 
Sunset, Ogden or Shasta Routes 

National Educational Association, Charleston, July 7-13 

Sunset Route 



Palace Sleeping Cars and Personally Conducted 
Excursions in Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Cars. 
Don't conclude arrangements for your trip until 
you have communicated with an agent of the 
Southern Pacific Company. 



E. O. McCormick, 

Passenger Traffic Manager 



T. H. Goodman, 

General Passenger Agent 
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OF 



A beautiful Summer home perfectly appointed and 
adapted to every requirement for the comfort and 
refreshment of tired city people. All the pleasures 
of forest and stream and mountain climbing in the 
wilderness, with the luxuries of a high class hotel. 

Medicinal Soda Springs Superb Trout Fishing 

ADDKE S S : 

E,. B. PIXLILY, Manager, Cajtle, Crag, Jhajta County, California 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St Louis 
R. R. from Port Dodge. 

The Illinois Central also maintains double daily service between New 
Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and Chicago; and, in connec- 
tion with the Southern Pacific runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles 
a through 




I 



Agencies of the Illinois Central R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J. T. HARAHAN, 2d Vloe-Preaident. T. J. HUD80N, Traffic Manager. 

1L a MARKHAM, Asst Traffic Manager. A. EL HANSON, Gen'l Paertr Agent. ^ 
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The 



Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad 



THE GREAT SCENIC LINE Of THE WORLD 

HAS MORE NATURAL ADVANTAGES TO OFFER 
THE TRANS -CONTINENTAL TRAVELER THAN 
ANY OTHER LINE ACROSS THE CONTINENT 
IN ADDITION TO MORE SCENIC ATTRACTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER LINE IN THE WORLD. IT 
OFFERS A MOST SUPERIOR TRAIN SERVICE. 
THREE THROUGH TRAINS DAILY IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH SOUTHERN PACIFIC AT OGDEN, 
PASSING THROUGH SALT LAKE CITY AND 
DENVER. A MOST SUPERB DINING CAR SER- 
VICE ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS 

TWO THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPERS DAILY BETWEEN 
...SAN ERANCISCO, DENVER, OMAHA AND CHICAGO... 

ONE VIA THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. ONE VIA 
THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAIL- 
WAY. DAILY TOURIST CAR SERVICE BETWEEN 
SAN FRANCISCO AND DENVER. BEFORE SE- 
LECTING YOUR ROUTE CALL ON 



F. w. Thompson. 

OCNCRAL AOCNT. PASS DCPT., ft. C. W. RV. 
62S MARKET STRICT 



W. J. 8HOTWELL. 
OCNCRAL ASCNT, PAC. COAST. D. R. O. R. R. 

126 CALIFORNIA STRCCT 



SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 



FOR PAMPHLETS GIVING FULL DESCRIPTIONS Of THE SCENIC 
ATTRACTIONS Of THIS 

GREAT SCENIC LINE 

APPLY TO 

S. K. HOOPER, GENERAL PASS. AND TICKET AQT. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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iEtna Springs 

Napa County, Cal. 

A delightful summer resort for rest, comfort 
and pleasure. Six mineral springs — three warm 
and three cold— each one a health-giving water 
that tones the system and makes you feel as 
nature intended you should. 

Flihing, hunting, bathing (tubs and tank 75 x 
25 feet, filled with naturally warm mineral water) 
donkey riding, horseback riding, driving, mountain 
climbing, croquet, tennis, golf and everything to 
give guests enjoyment. 

For more information, address, 
W. L. MITCHELL or R. C. AYREs' 

./Etna Springs 615 Examiner Bldg. 

Napa Co., Cal. San Francisco. 



THE RECOGNIZED... 



HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 

ARMY, NAVY 
"•TOURISTS 



If yon want to be well taken care of while visiting 
San Francisco 

stop « m OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 

American and European Plan 

Major Win. B. Hooper, Prop. Geo. K. Hooper, Maiager 

Special attention paid to the reservation of 
rooms by mall 



THE 



JANNEY 



COUPLER 



THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
M. C. B. COUPLER 



Mamrfactured Exclusively by 

The McConway Torley Co. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 
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THE CELEBRATED 

Cannon Ball 



11 



RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 

St. Louis and el Paso 

WITH THROUGH SLCCPCR TO LOO ANQCLCO 

4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 



NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 

BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 

TEXAS 

WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS— FREE 
E. P. TURNER 
Dallas, Tcxao 
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HOTEL DEL MONTE 

MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 



A OAR-DEN OF 
ENCHANTMENT 



THE MOJT MAGNIFICENT HOTEL, THE 
MOJT EXPANSIVE LANDSCAPE, THE 
MOST SUPERB FLOWERS IN ALL OF 
AMERICA. IN EVERT DETAIL AND IN 
ALL ITS ENVIRONMENT IDEALLY CALI- 
FORNIAN. NO TOUR OF AMERICA 13 
COMPLETE WITHOUT A VISIT TO 
DEL MONTE. ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY-SIX ACRES OF CULTIVATED 
OROUND AND ALMOST THE WHOLE 
OF THE PENINSULA OF MONTEREY 
FOR A PLAYGROUND 



FOIL FURTHER. INFORMATION ADDRESS 

W. A. JUNKER. 

MANAGER. MONTEILET, CALIFORNIA 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 

PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS 



J. C. STUBBS, Third Vice-President 

EDWIN HAWLEY. Assistant General Traffic Manager 



E. O. MCCORMICK. Passenger Traffic Manager 

~ B. MORSE. Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager 



S. F. 



- San Francisco. Cal. 

Nhw York, N. Y. 

- San Francisco. Cal. 

Houston, Tbx. 



PACIFIC SYSTEM 



T. H. GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent - 

R. A. DONALDSON. Assistant General Passenger Agent 

JAS. HORSBURGH, JR.. Assistant General Passenger Agent 

H. R. JUDAH. Assistant General Passenger Agent ... 

G. W. LUCE. Assistant General Passenger Agent ... 

C. H. MARKHAM, General Passenger Agent. Lines In Oregon 

ATLANTIC SYSTEM 

L. J. PARKS, General Passenger Agent .... 
F. S. DECKER, Assistant General Passenger Agent ... 

Galvbston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Company 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad Company 
C. W. BEIN. Traffic Manager ..... 
S. F. B. MORSE. Passenger Traffic Manager 
L J. PARKS, General Passenger Agent - - - 



San Francisco, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
San Francisco. Cal. 
Los Angeles. Cal. 
Portland, Or. 



Houston, Tbx. 
New Orleans, La. 



Houston, Tbx. 
Houston, Tbx 
Houston, Tbx. 



SUNSET ROUTE 

ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 



CAST BOUND. 
No. 10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS - Buffet 

Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to New 
Orleans; also San Francisco to Los Angeles. 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist 
Sleeping Car San Francisco to Mojave (Santa Fe 
Route). 

Free Reclining Chair Cars San Francisco to £1 
Paso. Dally. 

MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car, 
San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally con- 
ducted. 

TUESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Chicago via El Paso and New 
Orleans. Personally conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Per- 
sonally conducted. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Chicago via El Paso and Kansas City. 
Personally conducted. 

THURSDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Cincinnati via El Paso and 
New Orleans. Personally conducted. 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally 
conducted. 

No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS- Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to Los An- 
geles; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
Lathrop ( from Sacramento) to Los Angeles. Dally. 

No. 26. THE OWL LIMITED- SoUd Vestibuled 
Train. Day Coach San Francisco to Bakersfield; 
Composite Buffet Car and Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars San Francisco to Los Angeles; Dining Car San 
Francisco to Mendota. Dally. 

No. 50. FRESNO EXPRESS- Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Raymond (for 
Yosemite): Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Fresno. Daily. 



WEST BOUND. 

No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to San Francisco; 
also Los Angeles to San Francisco; also Fresno to 
San Francisco. Free Reclining Chair Cars El Paso 
to San Francisco. Daily. 

MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
from Washington, D. C, to San Francisco (Wednes- 
day from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

TUESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car from Chicago to San Francisco (Wednesday 
from Kansas City; Friday from El Paso). Per- 
sonally conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car from Washington. D. C, to San Francisco (Fri- 
day from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to San Francisco (Thursday from New Or- 
leans). Personally conducted. 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
from Washington, D. C, to San Francisco (Sunday 
from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Cincinnati to San Francisco (Saturday from New 
Orleans). Personally conducted. 

No. 7. SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Los Angeles to San 
Francisco; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car Los Angeles to Tracy (for Sacramento). 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist 
Sleeping Car Mojave (from Santa Fe Route) to San 
Francisco. Dally. 

No. 23. THE OWL LIMITED -Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buffet Car and Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars Los Angeles to San Francisco; Day 
Coach Bakersfield to San Francisco; Dining Car 
Mendota to San Francisco. Dally. 

No. 49. 8AN FRANCI8CO EXPRESS -Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car Raymond to San 
Francisco. Dally. 



SHASTA ROUTE 

ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 



NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 
No. IS. OREGON EXPRESS Dally - Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland; 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland 
and Sacramento to Portland. 
Dining Car between Red Bluff and Roseburg. 
Observation Car Dunsmuir to Ashland. 
TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
St. Paul, via Portland, Tacoraa and Northern Pacific. 
No. 12. 8HASTA EXPRE8S Dally — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 



WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 
No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS Dally -Draw. 

ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 

also Portland to Sacramento. 

Dining Car between Roseburg and Red Bluff. 

Observation Car Ashland to Dunsmuir. 
W EDNE8DAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to San 
Francisco via Northern Pacific,Tacoma and Portland. 
No. II. SHASTA EXPRE8S Dally -Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 



OGDEN ROUTE 



ARRANGEMENT OF TH 
CA8T BOUND. 
No. 2. OVERLAND LIMITED Dally -Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet- Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Denver and 
Omaha. Carries through passengers only from 
points west of Ogden. 
No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Dally-Double Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Ogden. 

* TUESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 

ing Car from Los Angeles to Chicago, via Colorado 
Springs and Kansas City. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas 
City. 

* WEDNESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary 

Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

* THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 

ing Car San Francisco to St. Louis, via Denver and 
Kfl" tfl g City. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Los Angeles to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas 
City. 
No. 6. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Dally- Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San Francisco 
to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
and Dining Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha (in charge of personal con- 
ductor from Sacramento every Friday). 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to Og- 
den. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 

Minneapolis, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
• TImm wra oarry Pwwnally Oondootod Bionnlon Ptrttat In ohnrgo 
of Bxennlon Muingon, and thaw running to Chicago oonnoot with 
similar ears running throngh to Boston. 



ROUGH CAR SERVICE 

WEST BOUND. 
No. 1. OVERLAND LIMITED Daily— Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buflet- Library Car. Doable 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 



Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car Chicago to San Francisco. " ~ *~ 

No. 8. PACIFIC EXPRESS! 



Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 

>. 8. PACIFIC EXPRESS Dally — Buffet Drawing 

Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, vfe 



Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Fran ci s co , 
via Omaha and Cheyenne (in charge of personal 
conductor from Chicago every Thursday). Tourist 
Sleeping Car Ogden to San Francisco. 

* THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 

ing Car from Minneapolis to Los Angeles, via Omaha 
and Ogden. 
No. 5. PACIFIC EXPRESS Dally— Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via. Omaha and Denver. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San F ranci sco. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden to San Francisco. 

* WEDNESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary 

Sleeping Car from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Denver. 

* Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
St. Louis to San Francisco, via Kansas City and 
Denver. 

* THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 

ing Car from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kansas 
City and Pueblo. 

* Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
St. Paul to Los Angeles, via Omaha and Pueblo. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Pueblo. 
SATURDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car from Chicago to San Francisco, via Kansas 
City and Pueblo. 
• Those out onrry PnraoanUy Oondoetofl ■xenralon Parties in ekarp 
off • " — - 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVISION, GENERAL AND TRAVELING AGENTS 



ALBANY, ORE. 

C. K. FRONK Agent 

ANTWERP, BELGIUM 

_ 11 Rue Chapelle de Grace 

RUD. FALCK General European Passenger Agent 

ATLANTA. GA. 

H. W. NATHAN Commercial Agent 

W. R. FAGAN Traveling Passenger Agent 

BAKER8FIELD. CAL. 

C. H. FAIRCHILD Commercial Agent 

BALTIMORE. MD.— 209 E. German Street 

B. B BARBER Agent 

BENSON, ARIZ. 

F. S.WEBSTER Agent 

BOSTON. MA88.-9 State Street 

E. E. CURRIER New England Agent 

W. F. HILL City Passenger Agent 

E. C CAMPBELL Traveling Passenger Agent 

FRANK PATRICK Traveling Passenger Agent 

BUFFALO. N. Y.-Rootn 220, Elftcott Square 
W. J. BERG Traveling Passenger Agent 

CIIICAGq,ILL.-238 South Clark Street 

W. G. NEIMYER General Western Agent 

R. D.WILLIAMS Passenger Agent 

JNO. R. ROBINSON Traveling Passenger Agent 

CIUDAD PORFIRIO DIAZ 

C. K DUNLAP...Gen. Frt and Pass. Agt., M. I. R. R. 
CINCINNATI. O.- 

Chamber off Commerce Building 

W. H. CONNOR Commercial Agent 

J. STANLEY ORR Traveling Passenger Agent 

CITY OP MEXICO 

G. R. HACKLEY Commercial Agent 

COVINA, CAL. 

B. F. COONS Commercial Agent 

DENVER. COLO.— 1112 17th Street 

W. K. MCALLISTER General Agent 

G. F. KUHNS.. Traveling Freight and Passenger Agent 
EL PASO. TEX. 

t b ufiitfT r , a| Agent 

...Agent 

jer Agent 
jer Agent 

'assenger 

A., Com- 



(LlmKed) 

fer Agent 

... Agent 

..Agents 
per Agent 

per Agent 

...Agent 
e Bid*. 

ial Agent 

...Agent 

H. C. REESE . . .T. & N. O.. G. H. & S. A.. Commer- 
cial Agent 

W. A. REINHARDT. .T. & N. O.. G. H. & S. A., Trav- 
eling Passenger Agent 
KEY WEST, FLA. 

LAFLIN A CO Agents 

LIVERPOOL. ENG.-2S Water Street 

RUD. FALCK General European Passenger Agent 

LONDON. ENG.- 

40 Leadeuhall St., 18 Cockepur St. 

RUD FALCK General European Passenger Agent 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.— 261 South Spring St. 

G. W. LUCE, Ass't Gen'l Freight and Passenger Agent 

G. F. HERR City Passenger Agent 

N. R. MARTIN Traveling Passenger Agent 

MANCHESTER, IOWA 

S. L. CARY Northern Immigration Agent 

MARY8V1LLE. CAL. 

R. F. WATSON Agent 

MONTEREY. MEX. 

H. N. GIBSON Commercial Agent 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

G. W. ELY Traveling Passenger Agent 



NASHVILLE. TENN.-4 Noel Block 

R. O. BEAN Traveling Passenger Agent 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

H. B. ABBOTT City Passenger Agent 

NEW YORK, N. Y.- 

849 Broadway and I Battery Place 

EDWIN HAWLEY Asst General traffic Manager 

L. H. NUTTING Eastern Passenger Agent 

L. J. SPENCE Eastern Freight Agent 

NOGALE8, ARIZ. 

P. J. ZE1MET Agent 

OGDEN, UTAH 

C. A. HENRY Ticket Agent 

W. H. CHEVERS Freight Agent 

PASADENA. CAL. 

I. N. TODD Commercial Agent 

PASO ROBLES. CAL. 

J. A DEACON Agent 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.— 

109 South Third Street 

R. J. SMITH Agent 

A. M. LONGACRE Traveling Passenger Agent 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

M. O. BICKNELL Agent 

PITTSBURG. PA.-T11 Park Buildin* 

GEO. G. HERRING Commercial Agent 

POMONA. CAL. 

G. P. BARNETT Agent 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

J. B. KIRKLAND District Passenger Agent 

J. P. JONES Traveling Passenger Agent 

REDDING, CAL. 

R. A. MARTIN Agent 

REDLANDS. CAL. 

C. H. EATON Agent 

RIVERSIDE. CAL. 

G. T. FORSYTH Commercial Agent 

ROTTERDAM, NETH.-92 Wyn haven, 8. 8. 

RUD. FALCK. . . . .General European Passenger Agent 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

C. J. ELLIS Agent 

S. S. FULTON City Passenger Agent 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH-214 Dooly Block 

D. R. GRAY General Agent 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

J. MCMILLAN. Passenger and Ticket Agent 

8AN BERNARDINO. CAL. 

FRANK DONNATIN Agent 

SAN DIEGO. CAL.-901 PMth Street 

G H. MCMILLAN Commercial Agent 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.-618 Market Street 

G. W FLETCHER General Agent 

- ~ -"— — ket Agent 

&er Agent 
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. I. R R. 

...Agent 

...Agent 
VI8AL1A, CAL. 

W. ST. J. CAUDRON Agent 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A J. POSTON General Agent, Sunset Excursions 

WOODLAND. CAL. 

I. A. MORRIS Agent 



Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and information 
concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter or in 
person, to any agent of Southern Pacific Company. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 



FROM OREGON TO THE GULF 

LI8T OF STATION8 AND NAME 8 OF AGENTS PACIFIC SYSTEM 



AND LINES 

Acampo. Cal J. H. Sargent. Agent 

Acton, Cal I. L Houser, Agent 

Ager, Cal J. H. Foster, Agent 

Agnews, Cal M. Fuller, Agent 

Airlle.Or J. W. Wilson. Agent 

Alameda. Cal., Park St., B. G Wm. Bolt. Agent 

N. G H. B. Mill Ichap. Agent 

" Mole I sham Case. Agent 

Alameda Point. Cal A. Keller, Agent 

Albany. Or C. K. Fronk, Agent 

Al ham bra. Cal H. I. Hanscome. Agent 

Alma, Cal C. R. Nutt, Agent 

Altamont. Cal W G. Beck. Agent 

Alvarado, Cal B. H. Food, Agent 

Alvlso. Cal F. G. La Montagne. Agent 

Amity. Or .W. H. Smith. Agent 

Anaheim. Cal T. A. Darting. Agent 

Anderson. Cal W. S. Anderson, Agent 

Antelope. Cal J. D. Louppe. Agent 

Antioch, Cal Agent 

Applegate, Cal G. C. Hepburn, Agent 

Aptos, Cal F. E. Wood, Agent 

Arbuckle, Cal D. R Nason, Agent 

Arcadia, Cal J. A. Unruh, Agent 

Arizola, Ariz Agent 

Annona, Cal T. F. Williams, Agent 

Army Point, Cal H. L. Thompson. Agent 

Ashland. Or D. L. Rice. Agent 

Atwater, Cal J. B. Osborn, Agent 

Auburn, Cal W. F. Wlldnwn. Agent 

Aumsvllie, Or H. M. Shaw, Agent 

Aurora. Or Geo. Miller, Agent 

Aztec. Ariz H. W. Helvly, Agent 

Bakersfield. Cal C. H. Falrchlld. Commercial Agent 

" W. V. Matlack, Depot Agent 

Ballston. Or A. W. Thornton. Agent 

Banning, Cal D. H. Gates, Agent 

Barlow, Or Wm. Barlow, Agent 

Baroda.Cal H. E. Wetzel, Agent 

Bassett, Cal D. P. Smythe. Agent 

Batamotal. Mex F. A. Sainz. Agent 

Batavia, Cal Mrs. E. Coulter, Agent 

Battle Mountain, Nev F. A. Limbaugh, Agent 

Bealville, Cal Agent 

Beaumont, Cal Jas. Keene, Agent 

Beaverton, Or F. W. Cady. Agent 

Belmont. Cal J. J. Malone, Agent 

Benlcla, Cal Wm. Dwyer, Agent 

Benson, Ariz F. S. Webster, Agent 

Ben Lomond, Cal Agent 

Beowawe, Nev E. F. Wolever, Agent 

Berenda, Cal J. E Mather. Agent 

Berryman. Cal C. R. Allen, Agent 

Bethany. Cal J. Jacobson. Agent 

Biggs, Cal J A Foster. Agent 

Blalsdell, Cal W. E. Moore, Agent 

Bloomlngton, Cal J. L. Monnett, Agent 

Blue Canyon, Cal J. B. Knapp, Agent 

Boca, Cal W. H. Todd. Agent 

Boulder Creek, Cal J. H. Aram, Agent 

Bowie, Ariz W. H. Dresser. Agent 

Bowman, Cal F. P. Musso, Agent 

Bradley, Cal M. H. Lawson, Agent 

Brentwood, Cal P. W. Compton, Agent 

Brighton, Cal Miss L. B Clarke. Agent 

Brooks. Or M L. Jones. Agent 

Brownsville, Or G. W. James, Agent 

Buena Park. Cal C. S. Kennedy. Agent 

Burbank, Cal H. C. Powell. Agent 

Buriingame, Cal G. W. Gates. Agent 

Button Willow, Cal C. H. Meves, Agent 

Byron. Cal H. Hushbeck. Agent 

Cachlse, Ariz Agent 

Calabasas, Ariz W. L. Campbell, Agent 

Callente, Cal J. B. Ferris, Agent 

Calistoga, Cal H. R. Ford. Agent 

Cameron, Cal H. Stamford, Agent 

Campbell, Cal C. Berry, Agent 

Canby, Or H. A. Hinshaw. Agent 

Capitola, Cal C. H. Sherwood, Agent 

Carbo, Mex W. D. Thompson. Agent 

Car Shops, Or T. V. Cornell. Agent 

Carlin. Nev W. C. Owens. Agent 

Carlton. Or G. C. Roberts, Agent 

Carpinterla. Cal H. G. Pewtress, Agent 

Caruthers. Cal J. S. Egger, Agent 

Casa Grande Ariz J. Moores, Agent 

Castella. Cal H. O. Wickes. Agent 

Castroville. Cal T. M. Kelly, Agent 

Central Point, Or I. J. Purkeyplle, Agent 

Ceres, Cal C. E. Haraszthy. Agent 



IN OREGON 

Charter Oak, Cal Mrs. Geo. D. Graham. Ageot 

Chatsworth Park, Cal J. O. Barnerover. Agent 

Chemawa. Or Mrs. M. Henderson. Agent 

Chlco.Cal J. H. Williamson. Agent 

Chlno, Cal Agent 

Chualar. Cal L. Little. Agent 

Cisco, Cal D. W. Corcoran. Agent 

Clackamas Or A. Mather. Agent 

Clements. Cal H. S. Van Vlear. Agent 

Clipper Gap. Cal G. B. Walters. Agent 

Clovls. Cal J. A. Mills. Agent 

Coallnga. Cal W. J. McFee. Agent 

Coburg, Or Miss L. S. Johnson. Agent 

Colfax. Cal M. Lobner. Agent 

Collis. Cal H. A. Montgomery. Agent 

Colma. Cal. C.J.Adams. Agent 

Colton. Cal D. A Bruce. Agent 

Colusa Junction, Cal W. D. Locev. Agent 

Compton, Cal G. S. Stone. Agent 

Comstock, Or H. W. Steward. Agent 

Concord, Cal W. B. Bayley. Agent 

Cordelia. Cal L. D. Gregory. Agent 

Corinne, Utah Agent 

Cornelius, Or A J. Lucas. Agent 

Corning Cal CD. Smith. Agent 

Cornwall. Cal G. D. Foster. Agent 

Corvallis, Or J. E. Farmer, Agent 

Cottage Grove, Or D. T. Awbrey. Agent 

Cottonwood. Cal F. E.Scott. Agent 

Covlna, Cal B. F. Coons, Agent 

Coyote, Cal A. S. Llnneil. Agent 

Crabtree. Or W. Myer, Agent 

Crafton. Cal A. E. Gordon. Agent 

Creswell, Or B. F Scott Agent 

Crittenden, Ariz W. R. Sprecher. Agent 

Crockett. Cal E. A. Mitchell. Agent 

Crowley, Or A. Cain. Agent 

Crow's Landing, Cal E. R Allen, Agent 

Cucamonga, Cal H. R. Scull In, Agent 

Dallas. Or I. N. Woods. Agent 

Danville. Cal W. D. Farren. Agent 

Davis, Cal H. W. Filbert. Agent 

Decoto, Cal DC. Kellv. Agent 

Delano. Cal D. L. Cecil. Agent 

Del Monte. Cal B. F. Wright. Agent 

Delta. Cal W. S. Smith. Agent 

Deming.N. M C. B. Bosworth, Agent 

Derry, Or B. F. Lucas, Agent 

Dillard, Or Geo. H. Leonard. Agent 

Dilley. Or A. Briggs. Agent 

Dinuba, Cal W. J. Dechman. Agent 

Dixon. Cal J. D. Grady, Agent 

DosPalos. Cal G. S. Ayres. Agent 

Downey, Cal Jno. Simpson, Commercial Agent 

Dragoon Summit, Ariz T R. Abemathy. Agent 

Drain, Or G. M. Bassett. Agent 

Duarte. Cal G. E. Cross. Agent 

Dundee Junction, Or Geo. Washington Byers. Agent 

Dunnigan, Cal Wm. Schuckman, Agent 

Dunsmuir. Cal L. J. Lambert. Agent 

Durham, Cal E. T. Locey. Agent 

Dutch Flat, Cal R. Munroe. Agent 

East Berkeley, Cal J. R. Little. Agent 

East Oakland, Cal D. W. Koppikus. Agent 

East Portland. Or F. A. Bancroft. Agent 

Edenvale, Cal W P. Lvon. Agent 

Edgewood. Cal F. A. Reiser. Agent 

Edna. Cal Agent 

ElCasco. Cal C. R. Kelsey. Agent 

El Dorado. Cal C E. Duden. Agent 

ElkGrove.Cal G. W Mead. Agent 

Elko, Nev J. M. Morrow. Agent 

Elmira, Cal O. M. Howard. Agent 

El Paso, Tex T. E. Hunt, Commercial Agent 

" H. A. Carpenter, Depot Agent 

Ei Verano, Cal M. F. Mullen Agent 

Emery. Cal J. D. Osborne. Agent 

Emigrant Gap, Cal Agent 

Esparto. Cal J. E. B. Towle. Agent 

Eugene. Or L G. Adair, Agent 

Exeter. Cal Miss M. L. Peters. Agent 

Falrbank. Ariz J. E Guy. Agent 

Famoso. Cal Agent 

Farmersville. Cal O. G. Brundage Agent 

Farmlngton, Cal H. J. Hughes. Agent 

Felton. Cal W. H. Gass. Agent 

Fernando, Cal CO. Creighton. Agent 

Fillmore. Cal G. W. Tighe. Agent 

Flrebaugh. Cal F. W. Hosmer. Agent 

Florence. Cal J. J. Vance. Agent 

Florin. Cal E. McKlnstry. Agent 
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Floriston. Cal Miss L. Merrill, Agent 

Folsom, Cal J. Kinney, Agent 

Forest Grove, Or I. G. Singleton, Agent 

Fowler. Cal G. A. Leon, Agent 

Fresno. Cal J. F. Hixon. Agent 

Fruitvale, Cal Miss J. C. Marple, Agent 

Fruto. Cal J. O. Thrower, Agent 

Gage. N. M R. N. Claggett, Agent 

Gait. Cal S. Crllley. Agent 

Gaston. Or C. W. Hudson. Agent 

Gazelle, Cal J L. Berry, Agent 

Germantown. Cal F. D. Smith. Agent 

Gervais, Or C. E. DeLashmutt, Agent 

Giant. Cal F. Roller, Agent 

Gila Bend. Ariz Mrs. N. M. Pease, Agent 

Gllroy. Cal W. B. Wilde. Agent 

Glamis, Cal E. Hayes. Agent 

Glendale. Or C. B. Frissell. Agent 

Glenwood. Cal W. D. Oakes, Agent 

Golconda, Nev A. J. Langworth, Agent 

Gold Hill, Or O. C. Perkeypile, Agent 

Gold Run. Cal A. N. Davidson, Agent 

Gonzales. Cal G. R. Wilson Agent 

Goshen, Or R. H. Delhh. Agent 

Goshen Junction, Cal A. A. Janes. Agent 

Grants Pass. Or G. P. Jester, Agent 

Gridley. Cal G. W. Blair. Agent 

Guadalupe, Cal H. Danneberg. Agent 

Guaymas. Mex T. Marcor, Agent 

Gulnda. Cal R. L. Nieman. Agent 

Halleck. Nev G. A. Toney, Agent 

Halsey. Or L. Boyd Agent 

Hanford. Cal J. D Fish. Agent 

Harrisburg, Or M. E. Heam, Agent 

Haywards, Cal C. Soderburg, Agent 

Huachuca, Ariz H. J. Temple, Agent 

Hickman. Cal J. R. Harcourt, Agent 

Hillsboro Or C. E. Beckwith. Agent 

Hollister. Cal A. Johnson. Agent 

Honcut. Cal A. H. Reager. Agent 

Horn brook, Cal S. J. Smith. Agent 

Hubbard. Or I. Isaacson, Agent 

Humboldt. Nev J. J. Cullen. Agent 

Huron. Cal C. L. Bancroft, Agent 

Imuris. Mex W. G. Bowman, Agent 

Independence. Or G. A. Wilcox, Agent 

Indio. Cal W. J. Mclntyre, Agent 

lone. Cal M. W Gordon, Agent 

Irving. Or O. P. Hoff. Agent 

Irvington, Cal I. E. Wamsley. Agent 

Irwindale. Cal O. M. Baughman, Agent 

Jefferson. Or S. T Johnson, Agent 

Jewetta. Cal P. F. McFee, Agent 

Junction City. Or L. B. Moore. Agent 

Keene, Cal A. L. Woolsey, Agent 

Kelton. Utah F. W. Klock. Agent 

Ketmet. Cal H. J. Hendrlck. Agent 

Kenwood. Cal Miss L. K White. Agent 

Keswick. Cal Agent 

Kings burg, Cal J. W. Spear, Agent 

King's City. Cal W. G. Stevenson. Agent 

Kirkwood, Cal Miss M. C. Schluter. Agent 

Klamathon, Cal J. T. LeMasters. Agent 

Knight's Landing. Cal Miss N. E. Mclnerney. Agent 

Lafayette. Or W. A. Pearson. Agent 

Lancaster. Cal H. F. Keeler, Agent 

Lang. Cal L. C. Martin, Agent 

Latrobe. Cal W. C. Duden, Agent 

Lathrop. Cal F. M. Driscoll, Agent 

Laurel. Cal D. A. La Porte, Agent 

Lawrence, Cal A. F. Purdy, Agent 

Lebanon, Or E. A. Bassett, Agent 

Lebanon Junction, Or .Geo. Keech, Agent 

Leete. Nev B. F. Leete, Agent 

Leland, Or H. S. Bond, Agent 

Lemon, Cal W. M. Cross, Agent 

Lemoore, Cal J. S. Nisbet, Agent 

LIIHs. Cal A. A. Leonard, Agent 

Lincoln. Cal A. C. Fleming. Agent 

Lfndsday. Cal L. S. Wlngrove, Agent 

Live Oak, Cal S. F. Ruff. Agent 

Livermore, Cal J. L. Mitchell, Agent 

Livingston. Cal G. H. Small. Agent 

Llano. Mex E. Campbell, Agent 

Lockeford. Cal H.M. Hatch, Agent 

Lodi. Cal E. Hevey, Agent 

Lompoc. Cal D. W. Pontius, Agent 

Long Beach, Cal F. A. Crowe, Agent 

Loomls, Cal J. Flngland, Agent 

Lordsburg, Cal A. R. Peck, Agent 

Lordsburg, N. M G. L. Bugbee. Agent 

Lorenzo, Cal W. B. Knightly, Agent 

Lortn, Cal H.J. Irwin. Agent 

Los Alamitos. Cal J. H. Badgley. Agent 

Los Angeles. Cal C. Seyler, Depot Agent 

Los Banos, Cal Agent 

Los Gatos, Cal E. L. Ford. Agent 

Los Nietos. Cal E C Mclnnes, Agent 

Lovelock. Nev J. W. Walters, Agent 



Madeay, Or J. Craig, Agent 

Madera, Cal L. A. Fuller, Agent 

Madison, Cal G. Abbey, Agent 

Madrone. Cal J. L. Pinard, Agent 

Magdalena. Mex G. G. Graham, Agent 

Malaga. Cal E. C. Fry, Agent 

Maricopa, Ariz C. W. Wardwell. Agent 

Marion, Or O. A. Ashby, Agent 

Martinez, Cal R. B Borland, Agent 

Marysvillej Cal ,R F. Watson, Agent 

Maxwell. Cal L. L. Mushett. Agent 

Mayfield.Cal F. G. Wetzel, Agent 

McCoy, Or Miss Jennie McCann, Agent 

McMinnville. Or Wm. Merriman, Agent 

McPherson, Cal R. M. McPherson, Agent 

Medford, Or W. V. Llppincott, Agent 

Mendota, Cal Agent 

Menlo Park, Cal E. S. Clute, Agent 

Merced, Cal F. R. Dunn, Agent 

Merlin. Or M. C. Bond, Agent 

Middle Creek, Cal P. M. Epperson, Agent 

Mllpltas, Cal A. L. Crabb. Agent 

Milton. Cal E. G. Humphrey, Agent 

Milwaukee. Or J. McCann. Agent 

Millbrae. Cal J. R Murphy. Agent 

Mill City, Nev Agent 

Minturn. Cal A. A. Wallace. Agent 

Modesto. Cal T. J. Keating, Agent 

Mojave. Cal O. S. Smith, Agent 

Monmouth, Or P. H. Burt, Agent 

Monrovia, Cal A. W. Reese, Agent 

Montague, Cal H. A. Rottermund, Agent 

Montal vo, Cal Agent 

Monte. Cal Agent 

Monterey, Cal F. S. Berry, Agent 

Montpelller. Cal .* Agent 

Morgan Hill, Cal G. W. Holston, Agent 

Mott, Cal W. J. Tucker. Agent 

Mt. Angel. Or R. D. Neville, Agent 

Mt. Eden. Cal J. W. Hook, Agent 

Mt. View. Cal L. B Allen, Agent 

Myrtle Creek, Or G. W. Burnett, Agent 

Napa, Cal E. Bonsall, Agent 

Napa Junction, Cal J. C Stannard. Agent 

Natron, Or B. H. Macomber, Agent 

Nelson. Cal F. W. Weaver, Agent 

New Almaden, Cal G. C. Gordon, Agent 

Newark, Cal J. B. Terrill, Agent 

Newberg, Or H. R. Satchwell, Agent 

Newcastle. Cal T. H Mitchell, Agent 

New England Mills, Cal E. Vore, Agent 

New Era, Or J C. Newberg, Agent 

Newhall, Cal J T. Glfford, Agent 

Newman. Cal L. C McMurtry, Agent 

Newport. Beach, Cal L. S. Wilkinson, Agent 

Niles.Cal S. O. Higley, Agent 

Nltro, Cal F. Roller. Agent 

Nogales. Ariz P. J. Zeimet. Agent 

Nord. Cal R. Kerns. Agent 

Nordhoff, Cal P. B. Riggin, Agent 

Norman, Cal Agent 

North Vallejo, Cal H. Rowland, Agent 

North Vallejo Wharf, Cal Jas McCudden. Agent 

North Yamhill, Or F. D. Stott, Agent 

Norwalk. Cal Mrs. M. D. Fraser, Agent 

Oakdale. Cal E. C. Crawford. Agent 

Oakland, Or E. E. Boyd, Agent 

Oakland, Cat., Creek Ferry C. G. Sampson, Agent 

" ist&B'way C. J. Malley, Agent 

" 14th St E. R. Jones, Agent 

' iothSt J. H. Wright, Agent 

M 7th & B'way . . . . Miss M. E. De Cora, Agent 

" Pier Miss K. Potwln, Agent 

" 7th & Webster C. E. Smith, Agent 

" Pine St Jackson & Clark. Agents 

" Center St O. Bergsten. Agent 

" Adeline Dr. Huntington. Agent 

" Myrtle T. Trengove, Agent 

" Oak St W. R. Gift. Agent 

" Clinton St J. P. Hosmer. Agent 

" 23rd Ave L. Rivers. Agent 

Oakville, Cal J. A. Houston, Agent 

Oceano. Cal D. C. Gale. Agent 

Ocean View, Cal B. A. Meyer, Agent 

Ogden. Utah C. A. Henry, Agent 

Ogllby, Cal Agent 

Ontario. Cal E. T. McNeill, Agent 

Orange, Cal G. Sproul, Agent 

Oregon City, Or E. L. Hoopengamer, Agent 

Or I and. Cal O. P. Bates, Agent 

Oroville. Cal W. H. Dixon, Agent 

Ortiz, Mex M. Aguirre, Agent 

Oswego. Or G. C. Garfield, Agent 

Oxnard, Cal O. J. Coen, Agent 

Pacific Grove, Cal Mrs. C. S. Pierce, Agent 

Pajaro.Cal R. A. Rogers. Agent 

Palermo, Cal C. H. Peters, Agent 

Palisdaie, Nev J. E. Ferraro, Agent 

Palmdale, Cal R. F. Agullar, Agent 
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LIST OF AGENTS- Continued. 



Palm Springs, Cal R. B. Drake, Agent 

Palo Alto. Cal R. Danneberg, Agent 

Pantano, Ariz T. J. Marks, Agent 

Paraffin, Cal < A. L. Van Mater, Agent 

Parker, Or R. W. Swlnk, Agent 

Pasadena. Cal I. N. Todd, Commercial Agent 

Paso Robles, Cal J. A Deacon, Agent 

Penryn, Cal A. G Love, Agent 

Perrydale, Or A. W. Dugan. Agent 

Pesquarea, Mex P H. Burke, Agent 

Peters, Cal C. C. Case, Agent 

Phoenix, Ariz M. O. Bicknell, Agent 

Phoenix, Or M B.V. Soule, Agent 

Pinole. Cal E. M. Downer, Agent 

Plru, Cal Agent 

Pixley. Cal J. J. Kelley, Agent 

Placerville, Cal R. K. Berry, Agent 

Pleasanton, Cal L. C Walter, Agent 

Pollasky. Cal Agent 

Pomona, Cal G. P. Barnett, Agent 

Port Costa, Cal L. N. Buttner, Agent 

Porterville, Cal M. F. Murphy, Agent 

Portland, Or W. H. Reader, Agent 

Depot. Or C. V. McKelvey, Agent 

" Southern M. C. Baumgardner, Agent 

E. Washington O. A. Ashby, Agent 

Port Los Angeles, Cal A M Jamison, Agent 

Promontory, Utah Agent 

Puente, Cal G. W. Caldwell, Agent 

Querohabl. Mex M. Bowman, Agent 

Ravenna, Cal F. B. Lardner, Agent 

Raymond. Cal M. D. Lehrfeid, Agent 

Red Bluff, Cal W. H. Jones, Agent 

Redding, Cal R. A Martin, Agent 

Redlands, Cal C. H. Eaton, Agent 

Junction, Cal J. A. Rimpau Agent 

Red Rock, Ariz Mrs. C. E. Langhorne, Agent 

Redwood, Cal C. H. Eckhart, Agent 

Reedley, Cal F M. Wasgatt. Agent 

Reed vi lie, Or J. B Imlay, Agent 

Reno, Nev H. L Field, Agent 

Riddle, Or A. S. Pence, Agent 

Rlpon, Cal H. L Dickey, Agent 

Riverside, Cal Agent 

Rocklin, Cal J. Waddell, Agent 

Rodeo, Cal A. Vessey, Agent 

Roseburg, Or Geo. Estes, Agent 

Roseville, Cal Mrs. G. W. Hili, Agent 

Rowland, Or G. A. Cable, Agent 

Rumsey, Cal W. B. Bayley, Agent 

Russell's, Cal A. Johnson, Agent 

Rutherford, Cal E. P. Adams, Agent 

Rye Patch. Cal Agent 

Sacramento. Cal C. J. Ellis, Agent 

Saginaw, Or C. T. Wilson, Agent 

Salem. Or W.W Skinner. Agent 

Salinas, Cal C. R. Estabrook, Agent 

Salton, Ca| Agent 

Sanger Junction, Cal E. C. Southworth, Agent 

San Ardo, Cal J. C. Hadley, Agent 

San Bernardino, Cal F. Donnatln, Agent 

San Buena Ventura, Cal E. Shillingsberg, Agent 

San Carlos, Cal Agent 

San Diego, Cal G. H. McMillan, Commercial Agent 

San Dlmas, Cal T. E. Gore, Agent 

San Francisco, Cal., Ferry, N G. E. Beach. Agent 

ydSt P. J. Kelly. Agent 

Valencia St G. W. Harrison. Agent 

Vallejo St J. Sedgwick. Agent 

King Street S. R. Chappel. Agent 

CreekFerry K. A. White. Agent 

San Gabriel, Cal A. N. Leland. Agent 

. . C. Haydock, Ticket Agent 

. Emlay, Depot Ticket Agent 

. Donahoo, Narrow Gauge, Agent 

/dock, Broad Gauge, Frt. Agent 

4th St. L. O'Hanlon, Agent 

San Leandro, Cal C. W. McLaughlin, Agent 

San Lucas, Cal W. C. Raymond, Agent 

San Luis Obispo, Cal B. F. Whttmer, Agent 

San Martin, Cal B. G. Fox, Agent 

San Mateo. Cal B. A. Peckham, Agent 

San Miguel. Cal H. C. Remington, Agent 

San Pablo, Cal J. H. Chichester. Agent 

San Pedro. Cal J. F. Wetherby. Agent 

San Pedro Wharf , Cal W. L. Cra in. Agent 

San Simon, Ariz L. E. St. John, Agent 

Santa Ana, Cal L. O. Breeden, Agent 

Santa Ana. Mex E. G. Richardson, Agent 

Sam. Barbara. Ca. { £ fi^M^ 

Santa Clara, Cal W. H 0uivey. Agent 

Santa Cruz, Cal J W. Lewis, Agent 

Santa Margarita, Cal Agent 

Santa Monica. Cal A. W. McPheraon, Agent 

Santa Paula, Cal G. R. Mcintosh. Agent 

Santa Rosa. Cal G. A. Stone, Agent 

Sargent, Cal W. B. Stuart. Agent 

Sather, Cal F. C. Nelson, Agent 

Saticoy, Cal G. E. Kilson, Agent 



San Jose, Cal 



-ai 

j Y.'.'.'.V.Y.'M'f.'b 

1 F. L. Donah 

lW. H. Haydock, 



Saugus, Cal T. D. Ogg, Agent 

Selma. Cal M. A. Hornbeak, Agent 

Sentinel, Ariz C. H. Jasper. Agent 

Separ, N. M J. H. Blackford. Agent 

Shasta Retreat, Cal A. S. Rosen baum. Agent 

Shaw. Or G. O. McGllvray. Agent 

Shedd. Or G. W. Cutts. Agent 

Shellville Junction, Cal J. B. Bacon. Agent 

Sheridan. Cal L. B. Hinman. Agent 

Sherwood. Or J. C. Smocks. Agent 

Shingle Springs. Cal T. C. Morebeck. Agent 

Shorb Cal J. C. Porter. Agent 

Silverton, Or E. L. Smith. Agent 

Sims, Cal E. D. Hamel, Agent 

Siskiyou. Or J. D. Blltch. Agent 

Sisson, Cal C. F. Gal breath. Agent 

Soldier's Home, Cal W S. Brasher. Agent 

Soledad, Cal G. P. Villegas. Agent 

Somis. Cal Agent 

South San Francisco. Cal W. E. Barber. Agent 

South Vallejo. Cal J. H. Rhorer. Agent 

Springfield. Or H. R. Lynes. Agent 

St. Helena, Cal G. Backus. Agent 

Stege. Cal E. A. Thompson, Agent 

Steins Pass, N. M W. S. Olden. Agent 

Stockton. Cal C J. Jones. Agent 

Stock Yards, Cal A. L. Van Mater. Agent 

Suisun, Cal O. R. Sheppa. Agent 

Summerland. Cal J. E. Sloan. Agent 

Summit, Cal Agent 

Sunol, Cal J. C. Hedemark. Agent 

Suver, Or Wm. McLane. Agent 

Tallmann, Or Edw. Allen. Agent 

Tangent, Or J. J. Beard. Agent 

Tecoma, Nev W. T. Onyon, Agent 

Tehachapi, Cal C. L. Chamberlain. Agent 

Tehama, Cal W. J. Sellick. Agent 

Templeton, Cal J. H. Foster. Agent 

Terrace. Utah J. Ptekering. Agent 

Texas Hill, Ariz F. M. Rahm. Agent 

Tipton, Cal D C. Rexroot. Agent 

Toano. Utah C. E Gale. Agent 

Torres, Mex W. G. Bowman. Agent 

Towles, Cal G. W. Towle, Agent 

Tracy, Cal G. H. Turner. Agent 

Traver, Cal W.W. Martin. Agent 

Tres Pinos, Cal M. Hogan, Agent 

Tropico, Cal Mrs J. W. Thompson, Agent 

Truckee.Cal C. B. White. Agent 

Tualatin, Cal Jas. G. Thompson. Agent 

Tucson. Ariz CM. Burkhalter. Agent 

Tudor, Cal J. E. Strief, Agent 

Tulare. Cal T. J. Cantwell. Agent 

Turlock, Cal J. H Sobey. Agent 

Turner, Or R. O. Thomas. Agent 

Tustin, Cal G. L. Townsley. Agent 

University, Cal Mrs. J. E. H. Dougherty, Agent 

Upton, Cal Geo. R. Dixon. Agent 

Vacavllle, Cal S Ellison. Agent 

Vail. Ariz H. A. Man. Agent 

Vallejo Junction, Cal W. S. Corwin, Agent 

Valley Spring, Cal J. D. Baker. Agent 

Verdi, Nev E. LeM. King. Agent 

Vina, Cal Agent 

Vlsaiia, Cal W. St. J. Caudron. Agent 

Volta, Cal C. A. Hall, Agent 

Wadsworth, Nev G. A. McPherson. Agent 

Walnut Creek, Cal C L. Bowers. Agent 

Walters, Cal Agent 

Warm Springs, Cal C. E. Haraszthy, Agent 

Waterford, Cal E. M. Kruger, Agent 

Watsonvtlle. Cal..., E. E. Harvey, Agent 

Wells, Nev E. F. Stanton. Agent 

Wellsdale. Or R. N Williamson. Agent 

, Westley, Cal W. G. Carey. Agent 

West Berkeley, Cal A. W. Dutton. Agent 

West Dayton, Or R. L. Harris. Agent 

West Fork, Or J. D Osborn, Agent 

West Sclo. Or M. E. Woodmansee. Agent 

West Stayton, Or H. B. Condit, Agent 

Wheatland, Cal J. E. Blackford. Agent 

Whlteson, Or T. M. Boyd, Agent 

Whittler. Cal D B. Schenck. Agent 

Wilbur. Or Geo. W. Grubb. Agent 

Willcox. Ariz J. N. Lean, Agent 

Williams. Cal D. C. Pelton. Agent 

Willows. Cal W. W. Scott. Agent 

Wilmington. Cal T. B. Hayes. Agent 

Winchester. Or W. J. Pierson, Agent 

Winnemucca. Nev S H. Kltto. Agent 

Winters. Cal J. Robinson. Agent 

Winthrop, Cal C. J. Sheppard, Agent 

Wolf Cr*ek, Or AS. Rosenbaum, Agent 

Woodburn, Or S. M. Wilcox. Agent 

Woodland, Cal LA. Morris. Agent 

Woodvllle, Or W. V. Jones, Agent 

Wright's. Cal Miss A. Matty. Agent 

Yolo, Cal J. S Brown. Agent 

Yoncalla, Or Chas. R. Westenhelsen. Agent 
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Yountville. Cal. 
Yuba City. Cal. 



LIST OF AGENTS -Continued. 

.P. W. Phillips, Agent Yuma, Cal Agent 

. . .S F. Warren, Agent Zamora, Cal M. C. Gorton, Agent 



ATLANTIC SYSTEM 



SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 



Adeline, La 

Alexandria, La 

Algiers. La 

Arnaudville, La 

Baldwin. La 

Bayou Sale, La 

Boeuf. La 

Boutte. La 

Bowie, La 

Breaux Bridge, La. . . 

Broussard, La 

Cade. La 

Carencro, La 

Chacahouia, La 

Cheneyville, La 

Crowley, La 

Des Alleroandes, La. 

Duson, La 

Edgerly, La 

Eunice, La 

Eola, U 

Ferry Landing, La. . 

Franklin, La 

Gibson. La 

Glencoe, La 

Gretna, La 

Gueydan. La 

Houma. La 

Iota, La 

Iowa, La 



G. L. Gowins. 

W. D. Coleman, 

G. W. Bostick. 

R. L. Thompson, 

T. J. Tlllotson, 

E. A. Von Eye, 

J. A. Dugel. 

Mrs. B. Mars, 

J. V. DeBlanc. 

J. O'Donohoe, 

J. E.Rice. 

O. KHpatrkk, 

D. A Dimitry, 

.Mrs. A. F. Thibodeaux. 

W.W.Wall, 

R. M. Jones, 

L. L. Church, 

J. R. Davis, 

J. R. Thompson, 

L. C. Glffe. 

E. Von Eye. 

D. Halloran, 

W. T. Bush, 

Jno. B. Moody, 

R.D.Etie. 

Mrs. A Fynes, 

G. E. Favinger, 

H. S. Chouvin. 

A Baumann, 

Jas. Storer, 



Agent Jeanerette. La J. C Akers, Agent 

Agent Jennings, La J. E. Porter, Agent 

Agent Labadieville. La B. N. Roth. Agent 

Agent La Fayette, La B. J. Pelleran, Agent 

Agent La Fourche, La S D. Tlnney, Agent 

Agent Lake Charles, La E W. L. Hartman, Agent 

Agent Lamorie, La J. Murphy, Agent 

Agent Lecompte, La A. T. Allen, Agent 

Agent Mermenteau, La S. J. Bouchad, Agent 

Agent Morgan City, La R. Natill, Agent 

Agent New Iberla.La A. C. Pickett, Agent 

Agent New Orleans. La Theodore Ensign, Agent 

Agent Olivier, La C. W. Thornton, Agent 

Agent Opelousas, La C.W. Owen, Agent 

Agent Patterson, La C. D. Boudreaux, Agent 

Agent Raceland. La H. W. Wilkinson. Agent 

Agent Ramos, La W. J. Dreifholz, Agent 

Agent Rayne, La H. L. Davis, Agent 

Agent Roanoke, La J. M. Booze, Agent 

Agent Schriever, La G. H. Haniey, Agent 

Agent Scott. La F. G. Tubbs, Agent 

Agent St Martinsville, La D. DeBlanc, Agent 

Agent Sulphur Mine, La J. T. Hennlng, Agent 

Agent Sunset. La C. A Saint, Agent 

Agent Thlbodaux J. W. Wilson, Agent 

Agent Vinton, La F. C. Ransom, Agent 

Agent Washington, La J. R. Daniel, Agent 

Agent Welsh. La J. F. Tubbs, Agent 

Agent West Lake. La T. C.Van Epps. Agent 

Agent 



Alleyton, Tex 

Alpine, Tex 

Clbolo Valley, Tex.... 

Cllne. Tex 

Columbus, Tex 

Comstock, Tex 

Converse, Tex , 

DelRio.tex 

D'Hants. Tex 

Dryden, Tex 

Dunlay.Tex 

Eagle Lake, Tex 

Eagle Pass, Tex 

East Bernard, Tex.... 

El Paso. Tex 

Elllnger. Tex 

Engle, Tex 

Flatonla, Tex 

Fort Hancock. Tex. .. . 

Glldden, Tex 

Gonzales, Tex 

Harlem, Tex 

Harwood, Tex 

Haymond. Tex 

Hondo. Tex 

Kingsbury, Tex 

LaCoste.tex 

La Grange, Tex 



GALVESTON, HARRISBURG AND SAN ANTONIO RY. 



L.E.Le Tulle, 
. . . J. R. Madenfort. 

C. Fromme, 

E. L. Johnson, 

W. LitUttleld, 

B.W. Hayden. 

...J.W.L. Haniey. 

E. F.Howard, 

J. H. Haile, 

....W. A. Appleby, 

N. S. Murray, 

.Charles Boedeker, 

T G.George, 

W. A. Moore, 

T. E. Hunt, 

J. C.Malgne, 

E. F. Crowe. 

R. B. Tanner. 

...G. R. Rldgeway, 

T. B.West. 

J. M. Murphy, 

J. O. Cowglll, 

L. G. Lum, 

R.G.Leo, 

... P. Jungman, Jr., 
....R. CHolllfield, 

M. Braden, 

— J. E. Shuptrine, 



Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 



Langtry. Tex — 

Lozier. Tex 

Luling, Tex 

Marathon, Tex 

Marfa. Tex 

Marion, lex 

Missouri City. Tex.. 

Richmond, Tex 

Rosenberg, Tex 

Sablnal, Tex 

San Antonio, Tex — 
San Elizario, Tex... 

Sanderson, Tex 

Sartartia. Tex 

Schertz.Tex 

Schulenburg, Tex. . . 

Seguin. Tex 

Sierra Bianca, Tex. . 

Spofford. Tex 

Stafford. Tex 

Standart, Tex 

Stella. Tex 

Sugarland, Tex 

Uvalde, Tex 

Valentine, Tex 

Waelder, Tex 

Weimar, Tex 

Ysleta Tex 



...R. B. Trent, Agent 
...C. B. Frlnk, Agent 

W.J. Pryor, Agent 

W. J. Lucas, Agent 

G. W. Collie, Agent 

W. H. Rather, Agent 

W. F. Watts, Agent 

... .J. C. Williams, Agent 
....W.H.Whlsler, Agent 

A. K. Wood. Agent 

J. McMillan, Agent 

... .A..O. Hubbard, Agent 

J. C. Stan sell, Agent 

W. P. Pollard, Agent 

J. S. Rothe. Agent 

R. S. Tanner. Agent 

J. M. Abbott, Agent 

A. S. Bishop, Agent 

O. W. Zuehl, Agent 

M. Cooper, Agent 

CM. McGarr, Agent 

W. J. Kimball, Agent 

C. A. Proffltt, Agent 

J. W. Evans, Agent 

C. H. Wright, Agent 

M.V. Meyer, Agent 

A. P. Shatto, Agent 

. . C. A. Blanchard, Agent 



Beaumont, Tex 

Colmesneil, Tex 

Crosby, Tex , 

Dayton, Tex 

Devers, Tex 

Galveston. Tex 

Houston, Tex., Depot . 
" City... 

Kountze, Tex 

Liberty, Tex 

Olive, Tex 



TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS R. R. 



Edna, Tex 

El Campo, Tex. . . 

Ganado. Tex 

Hungerford, Tex. 



J. B. Goodhue, Agent Orange, Tex J. N. Olds. 

W. B. Hayes, Agent Raywood, Tex J. T. Evans. 

F. A. Robinson. Agent Rockland. Tex H. L. Browning, 

R. G. Palmer, Agent Sabine Pass, Tex.. Broadway J. Boutrone. 

F. B. Jones. Agent Main Street W. Miles, 

J. H. Miller, Agent Sheldon, Tex CO. Welsh, 

W. F. Simmons. Agent Sour Lake, Tex J. H. Marr, 

E.N Drouet.Agent Terry, Tex C V.Drew, 

J. B. Wallace. Agent Village Mills. Tex Miss A. Johnson. 

J. H. Kelley. Agent Warren. Tex J. B. Spurlock, 

.G. A Sternenberg. Agent Woodville. Tex W. A Ford. 

NEW YORK, TEXAS AND MEXICO RY. 

J. R. Williams, Agent Kendleton. Tex CO. Walker, 

A. R. Hillyer, Agent Louise, Tex J. D. Whitten, 

A. H. Williams. Agent Pierce, Tex H. H.Crocker, 

W. Peine. Agent Wharton. Tex J. A. Sanders. 



Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 



Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 



Abbeville, La. 



Beeville, Tex. 
Berdair, Tex. 
Cuero, Tex.... 
Fannin. Tex... 



I. AND V. R. R. 

L. Bassich. Agent Erath, La A. Mestayer, Agent 

GULF, WESTERN AND PACIFIC RY. 

D. B. Saffold, Agent Goliad, Tex O. C Tooke, Agent 

L. J. Brown. Agent Port Lavaca. Tex C.H. Brightwell. Agent 

. . H. D. Sheppard, Agent Thomaston. Tex C. R. Davant. Agent 

.Miss Dora Slack. Agent Victoria, Tex T. L. Page. Agent 
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Lagnna de Tache Oraat 

la Fresaa Caaaty 



This grant has over 60,000 acres of rich, alluvial soil soluble for all Muds of fans crops. 
We are selling It In ten-acre lots, or larger, at very low prices and upon the most liberal 
terns. If you want to buy a good piece of land be sure you look over the Laguna. We 
offer it strictly on Its merits. It needs no boom or mi srepresen tation. Go and see H, If 
you like It you can buy It, the same as others are doing. Descriptive primed matter free. 

Call on or address: Nares & Saunders, Laton, fiesta Coioty, Callfonria 



The Portland ST 

Cast 1,000,000 Dalian 
aeaamrten for Ttarfets ami fi— trrlil 



American Plan 
$3.00 Per Day aid Uawar* 

Portland Hotel Company, Owners 

It C. Bawers, Maaacjer 



HUNTERS OF BIG GAME ,N AMERICA 



Are most successful in the mountains of the Pacific Coast States 
and Territories. BEAR, ELK OR DEER and an abundance of 
small game are found in close proximity to the Shasta Route in 
Northern California and Oregon and along the Sunset Route in 
Arizona and New Mexico. Strike out and enjoy the pleasure of 
exploring new ground. Agents of 



THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 

WILL HELP YOU TO NECESSARY PARTICULARS 



HP 1-1 f7 V£ A Wy Wy 1 P7 Wy Power for manufacturing: below the price of cheap Eastern coal. Aa 

1 HALt D/\I%I%lALtI% ideal climate. An Ideal home for workmen. Expansion across the 

^^ ^^ Pacific and to the Orient, trade Increasing: by leaps and bounds, show 

n f7 ll/| i~k\7 P7 IX why factories should be established on the Pacific Coast Com* to 

ImJL^iTlVr T ML^mJ% •••••• the front. Competing railroads. Competing steamers. 

Addreoos MT. WHITNEY POWER COMPANY 
W. H. Hammond and A. G. Wiahon, Managers, Vlaalla, Tulare, Lindaajr and PortervlH©, Gal. 
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H Summer 
Vacation in California 



Is about the happiest thought that ever occurred to you. 
Chousanda go there fn Vtfater but only a few outside the 
dtate comprehend the climatic variations of the dierras or 
the loveliness of the beaches and understand that Cali- 
fornia's Summer climate surpasses that of the 6ast as 
much as does its Winter climate* mill you 

Be one of the Slide Ones 

Co enjoy the delightful spas of the Shasta region or Lake 
County, the charming beach resorts from Santa Crux to 
Coronado, unique Lake Caboc (all rail to the Lake this 
year), ^oscmite, Santa Crux Mountains, Catalina, and a 
thousand other bright spots in the biggest out-door country 

Under the Shy 

Cherc are droves of game and millions of fish. Hny agent 
of the Sout he rn pacific Company (see page 104) will send 
you the papers and pictures that tell you all about them. 
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THE RECOGNIZED.. 



HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 

ABMV, NAVY 
"TOURISTS 



If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 
San Francisco 

s W « thi OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 

American and European Plan 

Major Win. B. Hooper, Prop. Ceo. K. Hooper, Manger 

Special attention paid to the reservation of 
rooms by mall 



iEtna Springs 

Napa County, Cal. 

A delightful summer resort for rest, comfort 
and pleasure. Six mineral springs — three warm 
and three cold — each one a health-giving water 
that tones the system and makes you feel as 
nature intended you should. 

Fishing, hunting, bathing (tubs and tank 75 x 
25 feet, rilled with naturally warm mineral water) 
donkey riding, horseback riding, driving, mountain 
climbing, croquet, tennis, golf and everything te 
give guests enjoyment. 

For more information, addresf, 
W. L. MITCHELL or R. C. AYRES 

./Etna Springs 6 1 5 Examiner Bldg. 

Napa Co., Cal. San Francisco. 
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.TO HOME SEEKERS... 



THERE ARE FIVE THOUSAND ACRES OF FERTILE LAND IN VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA^ WHICH ARE 
OFFERED FOR SALE IN TRACTS OF FROM TWO AND ONE-HALF ACRES IN THE TOWN OF EL RIO AND 
IN TEN ACRE TRACTS AND UPWARDS FOR GENERAL FARMING PURPOSES. ALL THIS LAND IS NOW 
UNDER A HIGH STATE OF CULTIVATION. IT- IS A PORTION OF RANCHO SANTA CLARA DEL NORTE CON- 
SISTING OF THIRTEEN THOUSAND ACRES ALL OF WHICH HAS TO WITHIN A FEW YEARS BEEN FARMED AS 
A WHOLE UNDER ONE OWNERSHIP. TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES ARE COMPLETE, WATER IS ABUNDANT 



AND THE CLIMATIC AND 
THE BEST. SCHOOLS AND 
SOCIAL ADVANTAGES ARE 
ARE ADAPTED TO ALL 
MORE PARTICULARLY TO 
AND SUGAR BEETS AND 
WALNUTS AND LEMONS. 



PRODUCTIVE 
. . . FARMS . . . 



MARKET CONDITIONS ARE 
CHURCHES AND OTHER 
NEAR BY. THE LANDS 
KINDS OF FARMING BUT 
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Trolling on Tahoe. 

BY ARCHIBALD TREAT. 
(With Illustrations by the Author.) 



MORE than twenty years ago 1 trolled on 
Lake Tahoe. I was a mere lad at the 
time, and my companion was a typical 
Portuguese fisherman. He was tall, lithe and 
swarthy, and in my mind's eye 1 can see him yet, 
as he swung to and fro at his joint task of scull- 
ing and trolling, humming a song of his native 
land. And J well remember that on one occa- 
sion, while so engaged, he suddenly stopped, 
the line in his hand having given those violent 



jerking signals which telegraph the joyful 
news that a big fish is at the other end. In an 
instant all was expectancy. The lazy Antone 
had changed from a lethargic oarsman intO"-'an 
excited fisherman. He hauled in his line rap- 
idly, hand over hand. Then came jerks too 
strong to be ignored, for the end hook was a 
small one, attached by light gut to the regular 
trolling barb — arid away sped the fish for a 
run. The line came in and out a number of 
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times before we even saw our 
quarry, as he poutingly swam past 
us; and another series of short 
fights and spurts ensued before Mr. 
Fish became a safe prisoner in 
the waters outside our boat by 
having a line passed through his 
gills, and fastened to a convenient 
thwart. 

This was my initiation into the 
little world of Izaak Walton. It 
was a lesson in patience and the 
necessity for skill and judgment in 
handling an eleven-pound fish on 
a light line; and it was also a 
lesson in Portuguese swearing, for, 
finding that he could not do justice 
to the occasion in the tongue of 
his adopted country, Antone had 
recourse to what seemed to me to 
be the choicest cuss-words of an extended 
Portuguesean vocabulary. 

But, to do Antone full justice, these lingual 
outbreaks occurred only when it seemed that 
the fish would be lost through not having either 
a gaff or a landing net. When all was over, 
he became once more as genial as the lake in 
pleasant weather, singing his favorite song: 

" Grasshopper sat on a sweet potato vine. 
Sweet potato vine, sweet potato vine." 

So far as 1 ever heard, this was the first, inter- 
mediate and last verse. It was always sung 
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OFF FOR THE MORNINGS SPORT. 

when there was a lull in the biting. And there 
was magic in the song; either this, or the 
fish were plenty— the reader may conclude as 
he will, because invariably, after a few verses, 
a fish would come swimming towards us, its 
progress gently aided by a line and hook. 

On the day of the incident I have just de- 
scribed, we anchored our boat near Emerald 
Bay point, over a sunken snag, and there used 
drop lines. Although we were in fully sixty 
feet of water, we could easily watch the fish 
swimming about, sniffing at our hooks, and 
taking the bait, but this only when the fancy 
seized them. 

This wonderful clearness of its 
waters is one of the marvels of Lake 
Tahoe. The bottom is readily dis- 
cernible at a depth of one hundred 
feet, and one of the singular effects 
produced by this transparency is, 
that on a calm day the steamer 
" Meteor," which traverses the lake, 
a rakish-looking flyer, some twenty- 
five tons burden, seems, when resting 
on the surface of water of less depth 
than say twenty feet, suspended in 
the air. 

The drop-line method of fishing is 
now out of vogue at Tahoe, and has 
been entirely superseded by trolling. 
The old-timers say it is because the 
fish are not so plentiful, but 1 am 
inclined to think it is because troll- 
ing has been found to be more certain, 
and results less dependent upon the 
fortunes of a biting or non-biting day. 
While trolling was preached in 
earlier days in going to and from 
the fishing grounds, the tackle em- 
ployed was not like that now used. 
The line was as big as a top string, 
and the hook had moulded upon it a 
long piece of lead to act as a sinker. 
This gave place in time to the trolling 
device of today; and, as there are 
many fishermen who have never 
trolled, and who, if they ever visit 
Tahoe, may wish to prepare their 
own outfit, I shall describe the ap- 
paratus in detail. 

At the end of about seventy-five 
feet of five-strand copper wire is 
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placed a trolling spoon, attached by a swivel. 
The spoon is about four and a half by two and 
a halt inches, and at its lower end, likewise 
attached by a swivel, is a snell and hook. The 
snell is about a foot or so long, and of two- 
strand gut, and the hook, a 3-0 Limerick or No. 
1 Sproat. Many fishermen place a swivel in the 
middle of the copper line, in addition to those 
above and below the spoon, to further guard 
against twisting. The spoon is of copper, nick- 
eled on the outside, and sometimes on both sides. 
One fisherman will use one kind, and another 
the other, but there seems to be little if any 
difference in effectiveness between the two. 
The swivels are attached to the spoon by split 
rings. Some use the links of an ordinary brass 
chain, and these are really best, for they do 
not rust. At the boat end of the copper wire is 
a stout piece of linen cord about twenty-five 
feet long, and In this is tied a loop or two to 
hold by. If the fisherman is alone, he passes 
this loop over his finger, and the act of rowing 
gives to the line the swinging motion that 
insures the revolving of the spoon and invites 
the rush of the fish, which is supposed to be 
following it. 

Whenever the snell or gut parts from the 
hook, a new one is added, and the method em- 
ployed by Mr. Wills of Tahoe City, a versa- 
tile gentleman and an unusually well-informed 
sportsman, is to first serrate the surface of the 
shank of the hook by filing, and then lightly 
covering it with hot shoemaker's wax. The 
snell is then bound on with strong thread, like- 
wise waxed, and the result is a stout, neat job. 

The copper line, when not in use, is wound 
upon a reel, of which there are three kinds, the 
round, the flat and the octagonal. The latter 
is larger than the others, and of open construc- 
tion. Its use will be described later. 

The boats used upon the lake are of the dory 
pattern, with a tank in the center in which the 
fish are put. This tank has holes in the bot- 
tom, which serve the double purpose of permit- 
ting the ingress of water, thus keeping the 
contents fresh, and giving the fisherman a most 
excellent peek hole through which he can best 
determine the color of the water. From the 
latter he judges the depth. When it is sap- 
phire-blue, it is time to let out the lines. In 
one end of the tank is a division for the min- 
nows, which constitute the bait generally em- 
ployed. 



Many years ago, when the mines of the 
Comstock were yielding their enormous outputs 
of silver, the people of that region, making 
money rapidly, were ever ready to spend it 
royally. Tahoe City was then the most fash- 
ionable resort on the lake. Now Tallac enjoys 
that distinction. It is therefore natural to ex- 
pect that at the latter place one should find the 
most luxurious paraphernalia for a day's fish- 
ing. The boats and men are supplied by the 
hotel at a moderate rental considering the 
returns. The boats are natty, yet substantial, 
affairs, with a sort of armchair in the stern, 
and another in the next seat if desired. The 
boatmen are all men of many years' experience 
on the lake, and generally possess that queer 
admixture or cynicism and good nature which 
is one of the charms of those who live much 
in the open air, and who, by way of offset for 
this, God's blessing, have their patience tried 
by the vagaries of the average tourist. 

The fishing grounds are reached at Tallac at 
the most in fifteen minutes, and then the sport 
begins. If there are two in a boat, each takes 
a line. If there is but one, and he is anxious 
to catch as many fish as possible, and 1 regret 
to say that this is the passion of many, two 
lines are put out, the boatman handling one 
while his passenger answers bites on the other. 

The fish average in summer one and a quarter 
pounds in weight. In winter the average is 
higher, because the larger fish bite more freely 
then than in the warmer months. Or, ex- 
pressing this in another way, in the late fall 
and winter months the lines are sunk deeper, 
and trolled in the zone occupied by the larger 
fish. Generally speaking, the fishing is done 
in from one hundred to two hundred feet of 
water, the line being seventy-five feet below the 
surface. . # 

The 'quantity of fish caught per line varies 
with the season, but it is not at all difficult to. 
get from twenty to thirty between eight rn the 
morning and noontime. The number of fish"' 
caught at Tallac alone is astounding. There 
are twenty-five boats for guests at that place, 
and frequently all are out from morning until 
evening* bringing in, say, at least thirty fish 
per boat. In June, Julv, August and Septem- 
ber of 1899 the total weight of shipments from 
all points on the lake was 53,300 pounds. De- 
ducting from these figures the weight of the 
packing cases, there would still be an average 
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shipment of about five tons per month. The 
natural supply could not possibly keep pace 
with this abstraction, and the fact that the 
fishing is improving is a testimonial to the fish 
commissioners. 

At McKinney's, boats are free to guests, each 
person furnishing his own tackle, though fish- 
ermen may be hired who will furnish the neces- 
sary apparatus and do the rowing. The same 
is true of the resorts at Lakeside and Glen- 
brook. But one must know where the fish are, 
no matter how plentiful they may be, else his 
success will be a matter of mere fortune and not 
of method, therefore it pays to have some man 
of experience along ? at least for the first day. 

If the fish are biting, they will almost inva- 
riably be found on the edge of the reefs. These 
are located by the change in the color of the wa- 
ter. When a boat is just over one, on one side 
the water will be green, and on the other blue. 
If a boatman finds that the fish bite vigorously 
in one locality, he frequents it, zigzagging his 
craft about until they cease to take the hook, 
when he hunts new fields. It is an old saying 
on the lake that the fish are where they are. 
The first thing is to find where they are, the 
next to get them to bite. Fish are voracious 
feeders, and If they get a chance to gorge one 
day, they do so so thoroughly that they will 
not even flirt with a baited hook the next. 
Sometimes, I am told by the professional fish- 
ermen, the surface of the water is covered with 
a species of winged ant. At such a time the 
fishing is at its best ; but on the following day 
the fish take the hook but rarelv, and those 
that are caught have their stomachs fairly dis- 
tended with food. In this respect the finny . 
tribe seem to resemble the American Indian, 
who believes in eating all he can hold today, 
if the opportunity is presented, not knowing 
what may be in store for him tomorrow. 



Originally there were but two varieties of 
fish found in the waters of Tahoe— the Cut- 
throat trout, or salmo tnykiss, and the White- 
fish, or Coregonus Williamsoni. The latter 
is a most edible fish, indigenous to most of the 
mountain lakes. Its mouth is too small to 
permit its taking a spoon, but it readily rises to 
a fly at the inlets of the lakes. There have 
been planted by the fish commissioners and 
have now grown to good size, the Scotch Loch 
Levin, German Brown trout, the Rainbow, 
Eastern Brook and the Mackinaw. More than 
ninety-five per cent of the fish caught, however, 
are the Cut-throat. Of this fish there seem 
three varieties, the Pogey, which is a fat, 
chunky fish that has not yet spawned, the Sil- 
ver trout, which is a fish that is skipping a 
spawning season, and the Cut-throat proper. 
The Cut-throat is the widest known of the trout 
family, and is found from Alaska to the Colo- 
rado river, and again In the cold streams of the 
mountains of Mexico. It is always distin- 
guished by the deep crimson or scarlet blotch 
on the partly concealed membrane between the 
lower jaws, and from which peculiarity it takes 
its name. In size it varies from a fingerling to 
a bulky fellow of from twenty to thirty pounds, 
depending upon its feeding ground and the 
temperature of the water in which it lives. 

In July, the month in which I visited the 
lake, the men who fish for the market were 
nearly all at Tahoe City. Through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Wills, I spent a morning with one 
of them, as I was curious to see the methods 
employed by those to whom every fish, one 
may say, means a piece of bread and butter. 

The boats used are practically the same as 
those at the places mentioned. The men row 
or scull, according to disposition, though 1 noted 
that most of them preferred to sit and row. 
The more skillful fishermen prefer the use of a 
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ather large reel to hauling in hand over hand. 
This method is undoubtedly better, as the line 
not only conies in more quickly, but a more 
even strain is kept on the fish, and the percent- 
age of losses consequently smaller. 

My first attempt to use one of these reels was 
an inglorious failure, and all the more to my 
chagrin because the task seemed so easy. To 
save mv fish I was compelled to drop it and 
bring him in in a landsman's way, hand over 
hand. After some practice 1 acquired the knack, 
though before my fish was thrown in the boat 
my left hand seemed to be in danger of break- 
ing off short at the wrist, as to unhardened 
muscles the task is severe. Some of the fisher- 
men use a smaller, flat reel, but this is at the 
expense of speed. Contrary to my expecta- 
tion, only one troll was used, the reason being 
that if more than one line is out it is apt to be- 
come snagged on the rocks through sinking, 
while its neighbor is being hauled in, when the 
speed of the boat, of courses, lackens. When 
such a mishap occurs, it is facetiously dubbed 
** catching a rock cod." 

The market fisherman uses all kinds of bait, 
minnows the most frequently, and grubs when- 
ever he can afford to get them. Angle worms 
also do well, but some days the fish are captious, 
and prefer one of these offerings and not the 
others. In the fall months, before the cold 
weather has set in, the fish grow even more ca- 
pricious, and all sorts of lures are tried, includ- 
ing canned shrimps and large ants. In every 
instance these are put liberally upon the hook, 
so as to offer at least a fair mouth- 
ful. The minnows are baited by 
thrusting the hook through the 
mouth and body, the barb coming 
out at the side near the tail. When 
worms are used, they are strung on 
so that the ends hang loose. The 
grub, when rightly handled, is put 
on head first, the barb coming 
through the tail, otherwise the hard 
head prevents the barb striking in. 
Some fishermen prefer the use of 
quite a small minnow, claiming 
that the fish is more apt to attempt 
to grab the whole minnow, and thus 
become more thoroughly barbed. 
Much, too, in this particular, depends . 
upon the hook. It should preferably 
have a short turn, else the fish, Treat, Photo. 



\ unless he attempts a large mouthful, 
will not close upon the barb. He 
; will furnish a bite, but not a victim. 
The fishing grounds at Tahoe City, 
as at other places on the lake, lie 
over sunken reefs and the edges of 
banks, and are always in blue water. 
In going to and from the fishing 
grounds, the fishermen frequently 
put out what they term their shallow 
line, and troll in the comparatively 
shallow water. The shallow line is 
shorter and lighter than the one 
usually employed, and with a lighter 
spoon. The natural food of the 
trout is the minnow. To secure 
these he must leave his favorite 
spots in the deep places and chase 
his prey where it most abounds, and 
in this way he is at times caught in compar- 
atively shallow water. The larger fish are 
seldom caught at ordinary depths, as they 
frequent deeper, colder water. But they do 
like the festive minnow, and, in consequence, 
the troller stands a fair chance of getting a four, 
eight, or even ten-pound beauty, as he goes to 
and from the grounds. 

From the enormous number of fish annually 
taken from Lake Tahoe, it would seem to be 
only a matter of time when the supply will be 
exhausted. And no doubt this would some 
time since have been the result but for the sys- 
tematic and patient efforts of the California 
Fish Commission. It should be a matter of 
pride to the anglers of our state, from whom 
they have been chosen, that the successive 
members of the commission have always been 
intelligent gentlemen and true sportsmen. Each 
board has wisely adopted the business-like plan 
of keeping the various officers and employees 
during good behavior, and the result of this 
policy has been far-reaching. The work is 
thoroughly done; it is a pleasure to the stranger 
to inspect the various hatcheries, and the ex- 
periments undertaken are systematically pur- 
sued until results are positive. 

For the last four years between two and 
three million fish have each season been planted 
in the little tributaries of the lake and along its 
edges. These have been swimming and feed- 
ing fish, capable of taking care of themselves. 
Two hundred thousand salmon have been put 
into Tahoe, but none have ever been caught, 
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and it is thought that they have not thrived. 
As stated, three thousand Loch Levins, from 
six to nine inches in length, have been put in 
every year of late, and many more than this of 
Mackinaw trout. In the last two years Ger- 
man Brown trout have been put in, and Eastern 
Brook trout at different times in the last eight 
years. Last year a three and a half pound brook 
trout was caught ; and all the fish mentioned, 
with the exception of the salmon, seem to have 

thrived well. 

* * * 

It would be a pleasure to troll in Fallen Leaf 
lake, even were the fishing not so good as in 
Tahoe. There is no more beautiful sheet of 
water in the Sierra Nevadas. Seen in the early 
morning, its glassy surface reflecting Mount 
Tallac, it is a spot to be remembered. But the 
fishing is even better than in the larger lake, 
and the trout of finer flavor, though in weight 
they do not average so well as their brothers 
in Tahoe. The method of trolling is the same 
as in the latter waters, a smaller spoon and less 
line usually being employed on account of shal- 
lower waters. The boats start from near the 
outlet and fish to the opposite end of the lake. 
Near the inlet their .occupants go ashore and 
have lunch, cooking part of their catch. I have 
seen boats with one oarsman and two fishermen 
with as many as seventy-five trout in the 
tanks, all caught between 8 A. M. and noon. 
Some days but a third of this number will be 
caught— a number which should satisfy any 
one but the brute who fishes merely for quantity. 

The best fishing in Fallen Leaf —that is, the 
place where one Is surest of a catch — is the 
shoal at the inlet of the waters of Glen Alpine 
creek. The fish may not be in biting humor, 
but they are always there and at least visible 

to the eye. 

* * * 

From the standpoint of the true angler, troll- 
ing for trout, is more sportsmanlike if practiced 
with a rod and line. To do this successfully, 
the angler must go properly prepared. His rod 
should be of not less than eight ounces in 
weight. A steel salmon rod, with agate tip, is 
excellent for this purpose, being strong and 
light and much cheaper, relatively, than the 
better class split bamboos. A multiplying reel 
is also necessary, as from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred feet of line are put out and must 
be brought in quickly. A No. 4 Wilson spin- 
ner is large enough for most work, the spoon 
usually used in trolling being so big that it 
interferes with the play of the fish, and un- 
duly increases resistance when bringing him in. 
Undoubtedly one could, by using the large 
spoon, and coiling the copper line upon the reel, 
catch even more fish in a day than he could 
with t)ie hand line, for a less number would 
get away ; but the angler who fishes merely for 
quantity is unworthy to be called a sportsman. 
Better ten fish skillfully caught than a hundred 
pulled in by main strength. 

It is best to put very small minnows, angle 
worms or gFubs upon the hooks of the spin- 
ner, so thataf the fish strikes and misses he 
will return to the charge. The leader should 



be strong, not less than six feet in length, and 
one or two lead weights, the length of the little 
finger, and about as thick as a lead pencil, tied 
on just back of the leader knot. I have had 
very good success with an ordinary six-ounce 
rod and a small spinner, stopping the boat to 
let the spinner sink, and tnen going slowly 
ahead so as to draw it through the zone in 
which the fish mostly stay. But such an outfit 
is too light, and is apt to become strained by 
the resistance of towing the line and sinkers, or 
broken by a good-sized fish. In fishing, as in 
other things, it is much more pleasurable to 
work with apparatus suited to the purpose, and 
pays best in the end. 

It must be remembered that the copper line 
is for the purpose of making the spoon trail in 
a horizontal line, its even weight accomplish- 
ing that end. At Tallac the fishermen make 
their own lines by fastening one end to a post 
and the other to a small water wheel attached 
to a hydrant. Some practice is necessary not 
to coil the line too tightly, else it will kink. 

It has been found that two strands of No. 77 
copper wire, wound rather loosely, is suffi- 
ciently flexible to wind upon a reel, and strong 
enough for any fish that the angler is likely to 
get. Such a line must be carefully watched, 
for a kink means not only the loss of the fish 
but the tackle with him. 

The cost of a hand trolling outfit is as fol- 
lows : Spoon, so cents ; 75 feet 5-strand copper 
wire, swivels, hook and snell, $1.50 ; total, $2. 
A round reel can be had at the supply stores for 
$2.50, or one can be quickly made after any of 
the forms shown in the illustrations. 

A steel rod with agate tips, such as the one 
suggested, can be had for $7.50; a sufficiently 

food multiplying reel for $3.50; wire, hooks, 
ouble leader, swivels, sinkers and spoon for 
$1.50. If a line is preferred to the copper wire, 
a bass line can be had for $3. 

Thus equipped, the visitor to Lake Tahoe is 
prepared for as royal a sport as ever comes to 
man and the day's sport will be poor if he does 
not catch more fish than he can conveniently 
carry, but the the true disciple of Izaak Walton 
is not dependent upon a full basket for that tired 
but happy feeling which is one of the necessary 
and, indeed, desired accompaniments of a day 
out of doors. To him there is much in sur- 
roundings, and to him, therefore, Tahoe is 
a never-to-be-forgotten joy. Truly may it be 
said that there is* no place where the angler, 
be he neophyte or veteran, can spend a vaca- 
tion so profitably. The climate of the summer 
months is perfection ; cool nights and balmy 
days, never too warm, never too cold, the very 
perfection of out-of-door existence. 

The scenery about the lake is unsurpassed by 
anything of its kind at home or abroad, and 
the blue of its waters, the azure of its Infinite 
skies, the green of its trees, the rugged beauty 
of its encompassing mountains, all these com- 
bine to soothe and charm and win the beholder 
away from the selfish environment of modern 
activity back to the worship of nature, back to 
the innocent thoughts and the tender memories 
of childhood. 
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San Francisco as a Summer Resort. 



THE time is not far distant when San Fran- 
cisco wiil be the pleasure city of the 
American continent. First there is the 
climate. We know that our eastern cousins 
laugh at us in a good-natured way for our 
ceaseless extolling of "the glorious climate of 
California"; that is, they laugh until they 
have come under its blissful charm, and then 
they go home and sigh for what they cannot 
carry with them, except in memory. 

San Francisco, situated upon a peninsula 
whose shores are washed by the waters of San 
Francisco bay and the Pacific ocean, possesses 
a most equable climate. It's never too hot 
here nor too cold — that of itself is enough to 
make the reputation of a city. No one can 
enjoy sightseeing on a hot day. Those Cali- 
fornians who went to the World's Fair in the 
summer time do not need to be told that — 
with the thermometer boiling in its tube — 
traveling, sightseeing, even living, is a burden 
to the flesh and a vexation to the spirit How 
often we sighed for a sight of the Golden Gate, 
a breath of the salt sea air, a moment of its re- 
freshing coolness to revive us again. 

San Francisco offers more to the sightseer 
and pleasure-seeker than any other city in the 
United States. Our street-car system, both 
electric and cable, is the best in the world. 
Starting from the ferry, the lines radiate, like 
the sticks of a great fan, in every direction. 
One can ride further, over a more varied route, 
take more transfers, see more sights and for less 
money than in any other city. This is a mat- 



ter of record. Our cars are well built, comfor- 
table, and the sightseer can always be sure of 
a seat on the dummy or in an open car when- 
ever he chooses to avail himself of the privi- 
lege. One of the best ways to see a city is 
to ride on every car line. The visitor to San 
Francisco will have one grand round of pleasure 
if he follows out this suggestion. 

Starting from our beautiful new ferry building 
at the foot of Market street, he has the city before 
him. In order to get an idea of the business por- 
tion of the city, let him board a Market street 
cable car and ride out our grand thoroughfare, 
destined to be one of great boulevards of the con- 
tinent—with the majesty of Twin peaks looming 
in the distance. The sightseer will pass block 
after block of solid business buildings, many of 
them not only impress by their solidity and size*, 
but by their architectural beauty. The fact that 
the streets on the north of Market street, thence 
running east and west, enter the main thorough- 
fare at an acute angle, has furnished the archi- 
tect with sites for buildings that are picturesque 
and peculiar. The succession of these " gores," 
as one progresses up Market street, has the 
effect of the repetition of a unit of decoration, 
and becomes characteristic of the main thorough- 
fare of our city. On Market street is to be seen 
the famous Palace hotel, the largest in the 
world — the scene of historic occasions — and 
with a courtyard so vast, so imposing in effect, 
that no tourist ever fails to see it before he leaves 
San Francisco. He will also be impressed with 
the Crocker building, with its beautiful granite 
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capitals flanking the gore entrance. Here, too, 
are the three buildings of newspaper circles, 
the Examiner building in the Moorish-Califor- 
nia style; the Chronicle with its great clock 
tower, and the beautiful monolith of the Call, 
now a landmark of the peninsula. A little further 
out is the Academy of Sciences, with a collection 
that fascinates the sightseer and delights the 
scientist. 

Not far from Market street, on Fifth, is the 
United States Mint, an imposing stone building 
with a grand flight of steps and a classic facade. 
It is the largest 
mint in the world 
and coins the 
most money. It 
is always open 
to visitors, with 
certain restric- 
tions as to hours. 
In the rooms of 
the Mint are one 
of the finest col- 
lections of coins 
known to num- 
ismatics ; they 
are displayed in 
cases and will 
well repay a vis- 
it. But the sight- 
seer riding up 
Market street for 
the first time will 
do well not to 
stop at the Mint ; 
he had better 
continue out to 
the park. On 
his way he wlil 
pass that stupen- 
dous pile, the 
City Hall with 
its imposing 



rotunda, its towering statue, crowned dome, its 
colonnade, its gardens, and the Lick statuary, 
emblematic of the state and its history. This 
must be viewed again and from a nearer point 
If the sightseer can have an opportunity of 
visiting the City Hall some evening when the 
great dome is illuminated, he will see one of the 
sights of his life. While the tourist is passing 
the City Hall he will be able to catch a glimpse 
of our new Postoffice, on Eighth street, as it is 
rapidly rising toward its full stature. 

It may surprise him to learn that he can reach 
the park by more than one route — that, in fact, 
nearly every car line in the city has Golden 
Gate park for Its objective point, no matter how 
circuitous the route. We San Franciscans are 
very proud of our park. Those who came to 
San Francisco in early days found it a great 
stretch of sand, but the city grew and grew ; 
the sand was held down by buildings; streets 
mounted the hills and ran out toward the ocean ; 
the city parks and squares were not enough for 
the growing city — some great mind conceived 
the idea of turning the sand dunes into a park. 
Golden Gate park, today, is a monument to the 
wisdom and foresight of a few public-spirited 
men. It is useless to attempt to describe the 
attractions of the park in detail. The few par- 
ticulars that may be given will only whet the 
sightseer's desire to see for himself. Golden 
Gate park is the only park in the world with an 
ocean boulevard. Its surface is diversified with 
hill and plain ; it is abloom with flowers and 
green with grass the year round. Its lakes are 
beautiful, and are the home of stately swans. 
Its macadamized roads are kept in perfect con- 
dition. There are walks, driveways, bicycle 
paths and speed tracks. There are groves of 
trees and resting-places for the foot-travelers. 
Noble statues adorn the park. The conserva- 
tories are tropical in their wealth of floral beauty. 
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The aviary is alive with feathered folk. The 
deer and buffalo paddocks are the happy home 
of many rare and interesting specimens. From 
the observatory on Strawberry hill the hill- 
climber and the carriage occupants may enjoy 
the beautiful panorama of hill, bay, ocean, park 
and city. Those who love aquatic sports may 
tarry on the shores of the picturesque Stowe lake, 
row or fish or simply enjoy the scene. The 
Prayer Book Cross stands out against the clear, 
blue sky. The Spreckels' stone arches, for the 
new band stand, rise majestically from the side 
of the sunken garden on the old Midwinter Fair 
site. 

On another side of the grounds stands the 
Park Museum, an imposing building of the 
Egyptian order of architecture, filled with an 
ever increasingly valuable collection. For the 
sightseer, for one who has come to spend the 
summer in San Francisco, the museum will 
ever afford attraction. Within its walls are 
some of the finest statues in our city. 

Nor can we leave the park without lingering 
in the Japanese Tea Garden — also a memento 
of our Midwinter Fair. Passing under the arch, 
the Japanese gate, the American finds himself in 
Japan, with its little trees, flowering shrubs, 
streams alive with gold fish— camel i as and 
Japanese plants are on every side; tall cranes 
walk about; circular bridges span the tiny 
streams. There is a Japanese house to be seen — 
just as it is in Japan— and, in the center of the 
garden, tea may be procured from a real Jap- 
anese maiden, and while sitting on a mat-covered 
bench, under a Japanese roof, looking out over 
the stream in which the gold fish dart and 

fleam, one can readily imagine he is in Japan. 
hen there is the great grizzly bear in his soli- 
tary cell on the hill. These are only a few of 
the attractions— and the park ends only at 
the ocean ! 

The smooth sandy beach, with its back- 
ground of rocks, is a favorite place for picnic 
parties. Think of it. What a delight for little 
country children, who have never before seen the 
ocean, to be allowed to run barefoot on the 
smooth, shining sand ; to go in wading and to 
retreat before the incoming waves ; to eat lunch 



on the beach ; to cook on a drift- 
wood fire. What wonder that spe- 
cial excursions to San Francisco from 
interior points should be considered 
with favor. 

Towering up from a cliff that over- 
looks the beach is the new Cliff 
house, commanding a fine view of 
the famous Seal rocks. Higher up 
on the land, citywards, is Sutro 
Heights, private grounds, yet open 
to visitors through the generosity 
of the owners. Here, too, are the 
famous Sutra'baths, the largest and 
finest sait water baths in the world. 
The main portion is approached 
through corridors of a museum. 
The tanks are many and great in 
size, and around them, on two sides, 
rise seats in amphitheatre form. 
Back to the city the tourist may 
return by any of several lines of 
cars. He will soon learn to know 
the advantage of the blue electric car 
to the beach, and will take that delightful ride in 
the blush of early morning, in the cool of after- 
noon, and the calm of a moonlight night. To see 
the breakers roll in— ah ! that is a sight not to 
be forgotten. If he wanders along the beach, to 
the south, he will see " Car Town," a unique, 
little spot where old street cars have been planted 
on platforms and turned into dwelling houses. 
It may surprise one to learn that some of the 
owners live here the year round, and that other 
car houses are to rent for the summer. It is 
decidedly unique. 

One of the features of sightseeing in San 
Francisco, and one very popular in summer 
time, are the trolley car parties. For a very 
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moderate sum parties of thirty can secure a 
handsomely equipped trolley car for a period of 
several hours, and ride all over the city, along a 
route chosen by themselves. They can start 
from any given point, and, taking in Chinatown, 
the Latin quarter, the residence portion of the 
city, go to the beach — in fact anywhere, every- 
where that the electric cars run. The Latin 
quarter is interesting to the student of races as 
well as to the casual sightseer. Here, in little 
Italy or a bit of France, one may see a cosmo- 
politan collection of people, and for those who 
will arise early and go down to the wharves to 
watch the unloading of the fishing boats, there 



may be promised an interesting and novel sight 
Chinatown, with its bazaars, its Joss houses, 
and its markets is a sight that fascinates even 
while it may repel. If one wishes to see strange 
vegetables and mysterious meats and queer 
fruits and pressed ducks and dried fish and 
sprouted beans and gaudily attired celestials 
and cunning little babies and toddling young 
Americans of Mongolian parentage, let him 
wander through Chinatown. It is perfectly 
safe for him to go and to go alone. 

As for amusements, the visitor to San Fran- 
cisco will never suffer for lack of opportunities. 
The theaters are always open ; good music is to 
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be heard at the opera houses and the concert 
halls. For open air enjoyment and also a the- 
ater or vaudeville program, there are the Chutes, 
never without some special form of attraction. 
Those who prefer intellectual entertainment may 
visit the Hopkins Art Gallery, housed in a pal- 
ace on Nob hill, or they may go to the museums 
or libraries. Then there is the summer course 
of lectures at Berkeley, within reach of those 
on this side of the bay, the hours having been 
set to accommodate those desiring to attend 
the lectures. 

Our churches are never closed during summer 
and, be the visitor's church affiliations what they 
may, he may always be certain of finding the 
church of his denomination open and an able 
preacher in the pulpit. Certain churches make 
a specialty of fine music, and for those who 
seek the ''pleasing concourse of sweet sounds" 
upon a Sabbath morning, there are opportunities 
of easy gratification of their wish. For those 
who care to visit churches simply as points of 
interest, there is the old Mission Dolores church, 
historic in its place in California missions. 
There also are other churches that, for beauty 
of architecture, stained glass windows, and 
richness of furnishings, must challenge admir- 
ation. 

Of places that attract many visitors is the 
government reservation of the Presidio, now 
more picturesque than ever, with its rows of 
white tents, guard mount and soldiers' drill. 
Here, too, is the soldiers' cemetery, larger grown, 
alas, since the war with Spain. The beauty of 
the Presidio is the triumph of man's skill added 
to Nature's efforts. The groves of trees testify 
what may be done by man in beautifying a 
barren hillside. 

Among the industries of San Francisco likely 
to interest the visitor are the Union Iron Works, 
where the "Oregon," the pride of the navy, 
and the "Olympia," Admiral Dewey's flag- 



ship at Manila, was built; where the "Wis- 
consin " is now being equipped, and where the 
Japanese cruiser, " Chitose," was built. 

San Francisco is a city instinct with life, teem- 
ing with business, with vast shipping and com- 
mercial interests ; with a harbor dotted with the 
ships from all quarters of the globe. San 
Francisco is unique in the fact that in a very 
brief space of time, and at a distance more 
or less trifling, her denizens can draw near to 
Nature's heart and lose themselves "in the 
country." 

San Francisco is within easy reach of the 
beautiful suburban cities on the other side of 
the bay. Berkeley, with its university is not 
far off. The commodious ferry boats offer the 
pleasure of a sail across the bay at all times of 
the day and nearly all night. No more beautiful 
sight than San Francisco can be imagined than 
when viewed, on a clear night, from one of our 
ferry boats. The electric lights, the clearly de- 
fined streets surmounting the hills, the illum- 
inated towers, all turn the scene into one of 
fairy beauty. 

Tug-boat excursions about the bay area famil- 
iar feature of summer pleasures in San Fran- 
cisco, and they are not to be enjoyed elsewhere, 
in such perfection, as on our own beautiful bay, 
with its picturesque islands and noted points 
along the water route. To the north is grand 
old Mount Tamalpais, whose summit is reached 
by a scenic railway, the view from which is 
the most comprehensive in the world. Far 
beneath the eye there stretches hill and valley, 
bay and stream, the cities of the bay, the grand 
sweep of ocean, the curve of the beach with its 
white line of surf, while over all spreads the 
beautiful blue of a California sky. 

It is confidently asserted that it will not be 
long before the summer excursion to San Fran- 
cisco will be an established fact. Why not? 
Eliza D. Keith. 
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Through Sacramento Canyon to Pelican Bay. 



FROM the break of day in midsummer un- 
til the middle of the forenoon the South- 
ern Pacific train, on its journey toward 
Portland, keeps close company with the beau- 
tiful Sacramento river. For hours the pas- 
sengers feast on the glories of this charming 
canyon, not so grand, perhaps, as the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, but infinitely more 
pleasing in its dainty, picturesque beauty. Each 
turn of the gradually narrowing stream, as it 
winds first on one side of the train and then 
the other, is more charming than the last. 
Now it breaks into foam over huge boulders, 
now rolls steadily along, or rests in quiet pools 
in whose cool, dark depths the speckled trout 
are hiding. 

Every few rods a noisy little creek rushes 
down from wooded ravine or rocky gulch, 
sometimes with saucy daring, actually flinging 
its spray in at the car window. 

When, all too soon, we reluctantly turn from 
the river and begin the climb for Sissons, there 
is left in the memory a picture never to be for- 
gotten, of bright, foaming waters, bordered by 
luxuriant saxifrage and delicate ferns, overhung 
with rocky bluffs and shadowed by bending 
pines, with forest-covered mountains rising on 
either side, and here and there, where the can- 
yon widens, a cozy home tucked away among 
the trees, and in the background of the picture 
grand, old, snow-crowned Mt. Shasta. 

At about two o'odock we reach Ager, where 
those who are bound for the fishing of Lower 
Klamath lake leave the train and take the stage, 
but those who have rifles stored away in the 
baggage car and two hundred or three hundred 
rounds of ammunition for the deer of Southern 
Oregon, ride on to Ashland. Klamath river 
crosses the country not far beyond Ager, as 
broad and peaceful and matter-of-fact as though 
it were not, a few miles above, a dancing, capri- 
cious mountain torrent. 

As we near the summit, the country grows 
more gamey looking. At any station we are 
tempted to leave the train to hunt for the 
black-tail deer that surely are feeding right 
over there among those scattering pines or 
resting beneath the more sheltering oaks. 

When we cross the summit of the Siskiyous, 
the scene on either side and stretching before 
us as far as the eye can see is grand beyond de- 
scription. Far and near mountains upon moun- 
tains are piled in endless confusion. Great 
peaks, long spurs, rounded points and precipi- 



tous ridges, all forest covered, crowd one upon 
another, as though, ages ago, before the Al- 
mighty voice said, •' Be still ye eternal hills," 
there had been a wild struggle to gain the sum- 
mit. Magnificent forests of pine, cedar and 
white oak, with now and then a brilliant ma- 
drona and the less pretentious elderberry, with 
its fragrant white blossoms, border the track. 

Beyond, and full five thousand feet below, 
lies the far-famed Rogue River valley. Cone- 
shaped, with apex resting on the foothills of 
the Siskiyous, watered by hundreds of streams 
and tilled by hundreds of farmers, no valley of 
Italy excels it in beauty and productiveness. 
In the midst of broad fields of rich golden grain, 
purple-tinted alfalfa and silver-tasseled corn, 
are comfortable-looking white farmhouses, each 
with its family garden and thrifty orchard, 
its stream of mountain water and cluster of 
commodious barns, those silent witnesses of 
abundant harvests. 

God forgive the man who sits and reads 
through thatwond 
to Ashland, and \ 
who, after years c 
still glories in its b 
tion car we try to 
rama, we one mc 
nature who create* 
beauty, the next, \ 
wonderful engineer 
ble for us to enjoy 

Around hillsides 
through mountains 
across deep canyoi 
over streams that 
built up here and 
serpent, the train, < 
and out, now east 
south through the 
canyons until the < 
with a whistle c 
heights behind an 
upper end of the v; 

This town is cr 
of the timbered foe 
boundary of the 
and maples cast c 
walks, while cherr 
look delightfully 
yards of the quiet homes. 

A rushing stream of ice-cold water, called 
Ashland creek, cuts its way through the center 
of the town, furnishing water power for the 
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saw mill, flour mill, creamery, electric light 
plant and other industries. Wheat is the prin- 
cipal product of this fertile valley, but many a 
snug fortune has been made in dairying and 
stock raising, the surrounding foothills and 
mountains being especially suited to that busi- 
ness. Large orchards of peaches, pears, apples 
and prunes are also yielding handsome incomes. 

In climate Southern Oregon and Northern 
California are very similar; the same long, 
pleasant summers and miid winters, with but 
little snow and only rain enough to make a 
prosperous agricultural country. 

The stage leaves Ashland every other day 
for Pelican bay, a part of Upper Klamath lake, 
a distance of fifty miles. The first few miles 
of the drive is across the valley, among .the 
flourishing farms seen from a distance the day 
before. Fields of timothy and red clover fill 
the air with fragrance, and the breeze plays a 
running accompaniment through the waving 
grain to the song of birds and hum of bees. It 
is late for wild flowers, but we notice the corn 
flowers of our Eastern gardens rearing their 
lovely pink and purple crowns above the 
golden heads of wheat. 

For several hours after leaving the valley the 
ascent is constant, but the scenery is so diversi- 
fied and entertaining that one does not notice 
the climb except to feel sorry for the horses 
and wish for their emancipation by the unfeel- 
ing automobile. Two miles down grade from 
the summit is Hunt's, dinner and fresh horses. 
It was while making this down grade that 
three deer broke cover and trotted across the 
road but a few yards ahead of us. One was a 



fat doe, one a forked horn and one an old buck 
that must have weighed as much as the other 
two put together. They stopped within sev- 
enty-five yards, looked at us curiously a mo- 
ment through the trees, then one after the 
other gracefully leaped a fallen fir and disap- 
peared. By this time two or three guns had 
been pulled from beneath the baggage, car- 
tridges dug from as many valises, and not a 
few criticisms indulged in over our carelessness 
in not being prepared for such emergencies. 

Beyond Hunt's the road winds through open 
forests of fir, cedar and other conifers, whose 
leafy boughs form one continuous green arch 
through which the sun gets but an occasional 
peep. Some of the firs are immense in girth 
and sa high-hat you. have to look twice to see 
the tops of them. 

Every few miles we pass through level, 
meadow-like openings, pleasant surprises after 
the long stretches of timber. Most of these 
places have been homesteaded and are checked 
off in fields of wheat, corn and alfalfa. The 
houses are not artistic, but substantial and 
homelike, and the half dozen children playing 
about their doors look healthy and happy. 

At the right we have a magnificent view of 
the eastern slope of Mt. Shasta. At the left is 
Mt. Pitt, also snow-capped. Nestling at the 
base of the latter peak is beautiful Fish lake, 
noted for its ice-cold water and quantities of 
trout. Dead Indian creek is the largest of the 
dozen or more streams that cross the line of 
travel. The name is unpleasantly suggestive 
at first, but before our return we heard so much 
of the wonderful deer hunting in the country 
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drained by this creek, 
that the name began 
to be associated more 
with live deer than 
with dead Indians. 

A well traveled road 
branching off to the 
right leads to Buck 
lake and to Prineville, 
in eastern Oregon. 
Buck lake is two and 
a half miles across it 
in any direction and 
is surrounded, as is 
the case with all the 
lakes of this greatly 
favored country, by 
open-timbered moun 
tains, and blessedly 
free from impene- 
trable thickets. 

During the month 
of July there isa kind 
of fly that makes life 
almost unbearable for 
the deer in the vicin- 
ity of this lake. The poor animals fight them 
until their patience is exhausted, then boldly 
rush into the lake, where the flies do not fol- 
low, but where they are liable to the more 
deadly sting of lead. Later in the season the 
flies disappear, and then if you have camp meat 
you must go back into the timber. 

It is nearly four o'clock when we pass Lake 
of the Woods. Clear as crystal and without 
a ripple, it lies amid the dark mountains like a 
dewdrop in the heart of a roase. 

In a grove of grand, old firs, beside the lake, 
several tents are pitched, for this is a popular 
camping place, not only because of its perfect 
beauty, but for the more prosaic reason that no- 
where else in the whole country do the huckle- 
berries grow so large and in such abundance as 
in this vicinitv. 

From The Lake of the Woods (and having 
seen it we place the emphasis on the first the) 
to the bay, the timber is largely the yellow 
pine. Of all the trees of the forest, this noble 
conifer lingers longest in the memory. The 
stately yellow columns, delicately traced in 
brown, rise straight as an arrow to their paim- 
like crowns, and crowded upon the upturned 
ends of the branches are the heavy tufts of sil- 
very green needles, through which the wind 
piays, according to its mood, the grand chorus 
of a mountain storm or the soothing luliaby of 
an evening breeze. 

Promptlv at eight o'clock the stac;e deposited 
its load of hungry passengers at " The Lodge," 
the Pelican Bay hotel. Pleasantly situated, 
surrounded by a country wonderfully rich in 



game resources, with comfortable rooms and an 
excellent table, no wonder that "The Lodge" 
has a most enviable reputation as a jsummer 
resort. 

Added to the enjoyment with rod and gun 
are the delightful drives along the Williamson 
river to Seven Mile creek and to other charm- 
ing locations; rambles for huckleberries and 
wild blackberries, moonlight sails and daylight 
excursions on the steam yacht. 

A few rods in front of the hotel great springs 
of ice-cold water, like immense artesian welis, 
pour up from the ground and form a broad, 
canal-like stream that leads to the bay. 

From the depths of the blue water of the 
bay, saimon trout from two to ten pounds in 
weight rise to the delusive spoon hooks of the 
trailer. Immense flocks of ducks, geese and 
water-fowl of all description, rivaling in num- 
bers the denizens of the Minnesota lakes, skim 
its surface and settle in the shelter of its reedy 
shallows. 

In the cold streams sent down from skyward 
towering mountains on every side, speckled 
beauties, unexcelled for sweetness and firmness, 
dart back and forth. 

Deer are hiding in the canyons or feeding on 
the timbered slopes, and " from midst the depth 
of woods is heard the love-signal of the grouse 
as he beats against his barred sides his speckled 
wings, and makes a sound like distant thun- 
der; slow the strokes at first, then fast and 
faster, till at length they pass into a murmur 
and are still." 

Sherman Powell. 



*Away in the heart of the hills, 

With nothing to do but dream, 
Where the lithe trout rise to the dancing flies 

From the depth of the crystal stream, 
'Mid the wondrous maze of the sun's slant rays, 

Through the tremulous leaves agleam." 
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A Trip to the Sierras, the Painted Rocks and Millwood. 



LAST summer 1 left the sea air of San Fran- 
cisco for a trip among the Sierras in the 
vicinity of the Kings river, arriving at 
Sanger in time for supper, where we rested 
over night. Six o'clock next morning the tour- 
ist coaches called for the travelers to Millwood, 
and I was pleased to find some of the Stanford 
professors and their families were to be in the 
company. The coaches are very comfortable, 
with cushioned backs to the seats, and are 
driven by careful drivers. 

The road passes along the river bottoms for 
about twelve or fourteen miles, often crossing 
Kings river which is very winding, and lovely 
views of water, shaded by shrubs . and trees, 
appear as we travel onward. After leaving 
Centerville the road passes through an opening 
between two mountains that rise in isolated 
grandeur from a plain known as "The Dry 
Bog," and which in wet weather is much 
dreaded by teamsters as the soil consists of 
adobe and alkali, and the way becomes almost 
impassable in the winter. These two moun- 
tains, which are called "The Gates," stand 
like sentinels guarding the pass to the foothills 
and ranges through which Kings river cuts its 
way and forms the celebrated "Kings River 
canyon." 

The first of the foothills is a singular range 
of gray granite rocks tumbled about in every 
direction and wild confusion. Numerous gulches 
and canyons traverse this range which bears 
the name of "Squaw Hill." It was near here 
some few years ago that a friend of mine, Mr. 
E. S. Mainwaring, an Englishman of scientific 
training, found, in his explorations, a remark- 
able painting upon a tall rock, which it was my 
good fortune to have an opportunity of exam- 
fng later on. He found also, in the wildest 
canyon, evidences of the Indians having occu- 
pied it at some remote period, as arrows and 
utensils of various kinds exist there in quanti- 
ties. It is of this remarkable rock that I write, 
hoping that, in the coming season, some one of 
greater knowledge of the ancient tribes of Cali- 
fornia will see and examine this rock and be 
able to tell what the history painted there 
means. Another smaller rock, about one-third 
of a mile southward, contains similar paintings, 
so Mr. Mainwaring informed me. I copied the 
figures and will describe them. 

The rock stands about forty feet from the stage 
road and is due east and west. The eastern 
side has been scraped and prepared for paint- 
ing, the west side is of natural granite forma- 
tion and very rough. Originally, it must have 
been about fifteen feet high, as the paintings 
extend from the top of the debris at its base. 
The figures are those of Indians and a white 
person. The white figure is in the center of the 
rock, its right arm slightly bent toward the 
straight body which has no legs but appears as 
if clothed in some sort of garment, the feet, each 
with five distinct toes, appear from beneath 
and extend each side. The left arm is stretched 
towards the south ; its hand is wanting. To the 
right of this figure is a beautifully painted hand ; 
but of too iarge a size to belong to the figure, 



this is also white. Rows of white, straight 
marks, six in each row, are near the figure, also 
three turtles, two red and one black. A black 
lizard is near the right side of the man. At the 
top of the right side of the rock are several 
Indians ; one seems to have arrows, the others 
are running. They are imperfectly drawn, and 
not much attention given to their anatomy. At 
the left of the central figure is another black 
lizard, and lower down a larger black turtle 
Then comes a tall giant Indian with a large 
head covered with feathers. All the Indians 
are in bright, vermillion red. Both arms are 
extended, with thumbs and fingers spread out. 
The feet appear from beneath a straight, loos, 
solid garment, and each have five toes. No 
faces are to be seen ; probably, if ever painted, 
they have been obliterated by time and weather. 
A sort of red cross, a bundle of either faggots or 
arrows painted red and black, and other devices, 
too obscure to distinguish what they may have 
been, fill the rest of the picture. 

Mr. Mainwaring has inquired of the oldest 
Indians that he has met with the meaning of 
these paintings but from Tulare tribes and those 
of Fresno, the same reply: "Always there, 
heap long, long time ago; great big Indian 
fight, don't know." The white settlers of this 
forbidding looking part of the road are very 
few. and know nothing of and care but little 
for Indian history. 

The difficult rough range crossed, Squaw val- 
ley with the postoffice, blacksmith's shop, a 
few farms and fertile lands appear. The road 
winds around among the hills until at one 
o'clock "Howell's" is reached and dinner an- 
nounced to a hungry crowd. "Dunlap post- 
office" is the name given to this scattered 
settlement. Mill creek is a pretty mountain 
stream which, it is said, pays in gold for patient 
miners to wash and pan in. 

The real ascent of the steep ranges that lie 
between this station and Millwood now begins. 
A well-graded road, often hewn from the granite 
cliffs and bordering upon frightful precipices in 
some places, is to be slowly climbed. "No 
accidents ever occur on this line," the driver 
assuringly tells us, and we tremblingly try to 
believe him. Our fears are lost when we see 
with delight the grand panorama that is spread 
before us, as at every new turn of the road, some 
thing higher opens to our view. Beautiful and 
grand are the great ranges of mountains that 
rise one above another and stretch far away, 
higher and higher, in the purplish, mazy dis- 
tance, till the glittering, sunny " saw teeth " of 
the highest Sierras dazzle our sight. " What 
lies beyond those ? " I ask. " Oh, extinct vol- 
canoes, Inyo and Mono counties, wilderness, 
sequoias and so on," replies the driver. Small 
valleys nestle in sheltered places, showing by the 
brightness of the green grass that some hardy 
settler has found a home in these fastnesses. 

The wonderful flowers that grow along the 
road attract our attention. The Fremoniia, 
which is especially a shrub of the Sierras, with 
its large golden yellow, leathery flowers, is 
worthy of a place upon every lawn and garden. 
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The Dendromecon or tree poppy, with its 
small blue-green leaves and large straw-colored 
poppies, hanging by their slender, graceful stems 
all over the bush, brilliant carmine Lychnis, 
Pentstemons of every hue, white, yellow, blue 
and all shades of purple with com posit ae of 
wonderfully gav colors. Delicate trailing vines 
round ugly rocks, and to crown ail, the beauti- 
ful Colorchortes or Mariposa lilies, of every hue 
unknown to the species that grow in the valleys, 
rich brilliant carmine, deep royal purple, bright 
mazarine blue, lavender, yellow, pure white, 
orange shaded with delicate lilac, and all show- 
ing a satiny sheen, perfectly impossible to paint. 



make the road bright and interesting, until at 
last Millwood appears, the region of the Sequoia 
mills, the terminus of the stage road, where we 
are glad to rest and enjoy the excellent accom- 
modations afforded to travelers by Mr. and Mrs. 
Berry, where we find also Mr. P. Kanawyer and 
his wife ready to take charge of the train of 
ladies, gentlemen and pack animals, to continue 
their trip to "The Canyon" next day. We 
are assured that even quite old people can safely 
take this trip upon horses, burros and mules. 
Professor Brown's littie girl only two years 
old was mounted upon one of the animals, 
securely seated in a basket chair, and made 



PAINTED ROCK. 



These, our own California favorites, wave and 
nod a smiling welcome to their mountain home 
from among the tall, wild grass, and peep out 
from behind the rocks, with their gay, briliiant 
peacock eyes shining in each petal. Our state 
flower, the poppy of the plains, with its rich 
orange and yellow bloom, does not like the 
mountains. A small yellow affair shows in 
patches where the sun shines brightest. Gode- 
tias of great size wave their gauzy petals 
with inimitable grace, pure white, some with 
bright carmine spots, all colors and shades up 
to the tall, magenta-colored Godetia Pulchella 
of Millwood and the canyon and is not seen on 
lower levels. These, with numberless others, 



the entire trip this summer, returning in August 
brown from sunshine, but perfectly and charm- 
ingly well. Since my return to San Francisco 
1 have tried in vain to obtain any clew to the 
Indian histories depicted in Fresno and San Ber- 
nardino. They are entirely different from those 
of Carissa plains in San Luis Obispo, but no 
one seems to have paid much attention to this 
part of antiquity. It has been an idea of my 
own that they were painted by a tribe that went 
southward before or about the time of the Aztec 
invasion of Mexico, as in Arizona and New 
Mexico similar rocks with the turtle and lizard 
depicted upon them have lately been found. 
Mrs. Susan E. Bittle Meyers. 
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Trout Fishing on the Upper Sacramento. 



HAVE you ever been fishing on the Upper 
Sacramento river ? I don't mean the Sacra- 
mento that you see near our state capital- 
there a sluggish stream, mud-colored and tule- 
lined; but the dainty, crystal, clear, ice waters, 
fresh from the sides of Mt. Shasta and rushing 
through the deep canyons and narrow gorges, 
and there the home of the trout. 

If you have fished up there, then you know 
that ft is rare sport, its grand scenery, and its 
fragrant mountain air laden with the flavor of 
the pines and the perfume of the forest, the 
elixir of health. This Shasta country is truly 
a sportsman's paradise, and the residents of San 
Francisco are fortunate indeed to have such a 
fishing-ground that can be so easily and conve- 
niently reached, without the loss of apparently 
a moment's time. 

Leaving San Francisco any evening about eight 
o'clock, in a comfortable Pullman, after the 
day's work is finished, and sleeping and resting 



IN HIS ELEMENT. 



as you travel, the next morning you are at your 
fishing-ground. You can eat your breakfast in 
the dining-car after leaving Redding, and from 
there enjoy a continuous panoramic view of the 
Upper Sacramento for over sixty miles. The 
river there is a beautiful stream and the scenery 
is grand, for you have now passed through the 
long, flat Sacramento valley with its prosperous 
farms and prolific orchards and are getting into 
the mountains. Suddenly the train roundsa bend 
and you look down into big, deep pools that 
have been the resting-place of countless thou- 
sands of salmon during the annual spawning- 
runs, and now the deep pools change into the 
swift rushing waters of many a long riffle, where, 
behind almost every rock, is concealed the gamey 
Rainbow trout. Here he lies amid the swiftest 
waters, sharp-eyed, waiting the luckless and 
careless moth or fly that flutters too near the 
surface of the water, for in an instant it is des- 
tined to tickle the palate of the gamiest of our 
Western fish, and herein 
the story of fly-fishing is 
told. 

For your cast you should 
use only such flies as re- 
semble the flies and moths 
that constantly hover over 
the stream at the time of 
day that you are fishing. 
In the middle of the day, 
a light gossamer leader, 
with short-snelled midget 
flies, will bring a rise and 
add many a fish to your 
basket, where another an- 
gler don't get a strike when 
using a salmon-leader and 
large hooks. As twilight 
nears, the cast of day flies 
should be changed. Larger 
hooks can then be used, 
and a heavier and stronger 
leader substituted for the 
gossamer. Use flies with 
bright colors and you will 
continue to take fish, even 
when you can't see where 
your cast has fallen. 

In the riffles, the average 
fish will be eight to ten 
inches, and in the pools 
not infrequently one and 
two-pounders are hooked. 
If you get a two-pounder 
in good condition on a six- 
ounce rod, you will find 
that you have a regular 
spell-binder. You don't 
know any minute from 
the time he is hooked until 
he Is landed, whether your 
tackle will give out first 
or the fish give up the 
struggle. Ten minutes, 
and perhaps twenty min- 
utes, with mad rushes he 
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will try to cut loose, and zir-r-r, 
your reel will run out every inch 
of line. You commence to get 
scared, but now he turns again 
and doubles on the back tack, 
and you recover your line as rap- 
idly as possible, and when you 
think the struggle is about over, 
why, he is ready for another spurt, 
now trying to get in among the 
rocks, around the tree roots, or, 
perhaps, a fallen log, and you must 
have your wits about you every 
minute, for this fish is not yours 
until safely in the landing net 
and in your basket as well. 

During the months of July and 
August the best fly-fishing is en- 
joyed from Kennet north over a 
stretch of thirty miles of first-class 
fishing water. Among the favorite 
points are : Bairds, Delta, Slatonis, 
Sims and Castella. About Sims 
are several very fine stretches of 
water, including the bend at Sul- 
phur spring, down near Shotgun 
creek and up at Flume creek. Here 
such fishermen as Mr. Charles 
Gould, Judge Neusbaumer, Mr. 
John Cadman, Will Cooper and 
others seldom fail in getting 
splendid sport, and many is the 
mess of fine fish that their city 
friends have done justice to taken 
from these waters. 

In the latter part of July, the 
run of the salmon and grilse brings 
vast numbers of these fine fish 
to the big pools, and with a spoon or . _ „. 4 

bait they will give you sucK sport ~ -»~ ^'^V^^l^Z^^t 
as will make you dizzy, until your 

creel is filled or you become accustomed to wrest- For fly-fishing, you will need a \o% to 
ling with gamey fish weighing ten or fifteen 12-foot rod, weighing 6 or 7% ounces, not 
pounds each. too heavy for comfort; 6o to 80 yards of 



FLY FISHING ON SWIFT WATERS — A LONG CAST TO A SHADED POOL, UPPER 
SACRAMENTO RIVER. 
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good, oil-boiled 
silk line, plenty 
of strong, light, 
six-foot leaders, 
and use short- 
snelled flies, 
midgets and 
sizes 10 and 8. 
The standard 
flies on the Sac- 
ramento are: The 
Royal Coach- 
man, Caddis, 
Professor, Gray 
Hackles with 
yellow and red 
bodies, Brown 
Hackle, Wil- 
liams Cowdung, 
Palmer, Magpie 
and the Jungle 
Cock. Youwiil 
need a landing- 
net, and a pair 
of stout, snag- 
proof, hip rubber 
boots, or wading 
shoes. 

So equipped, ■*•*.»** a long riffle. 

one mav stand above the big salmon pool, upper sacrambnto river. 

out in the clear, 

running waters beside the great boulders with and arm and maybe your slippery footing, anc 
the stream swirling merrily about him, and feel the truth comes home that in the dark pool 
the ecstatic thrill that comes to every fisherman below the gray boulder a game antagonist has 
when the sunlight falls gently through high, accepted your challenge, and in nature's retreat, 
over-arching branches; wnen light and shadow with no audience but the sky, the mountains, 
play upon the ripples; when the stillness is the trees and the stream will test your strength 
broken only by the music of the river and there and skill to the uttermost. 
is no motion save of the current or perchance A ten-day or two weeks' vacation in this sec- 
some idle butterfly floating across a narrow tion, will make a new man of anyone, and the 
vista, and suddenly the line goes taut. A great memory of the sport will linger long in the mind 
thrill runs up the bent rod and tests your wrist of the ardent fisherman. IV. J. Street. 



The Pan-American Exposition. 

Buffalo's Great Enterprise. 

THE Pan-American Exposition, 
which will open on the first 
of May of next year and con- 
tinue for six months has for one of 
its chief purposes the promotion of 
international trade among the nations 
and dependencies of the Western 
hemisphere. 

All America will join with the city 
of Buffalo in making a great Expo- 
sition of the products and resources 
of the countries of the Western 
hemisphere in 1901. What Buffalo 
has undertaken aims to the fulfil- 
ment of the policy outlined by the 

late Hon. James G. Blaine. It was this states- To all these varied peoples the State Depart- 
man from Maine who dreamed of a great ment at Washington has sent earnest in vita- 
family of American republics living harmoni- tions to participate. Responses have been re- 
ously side by side and having a kindly interest ceived from a large number and every one of 
in the welfare of one another. the more important and progressive nations will 
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have an adequate representation. Some of the 
nations have special buildings and several states 
of the Union will also have headquarters of their 
own in separate pavilions. Upon the Expo- 
sition the national government is expending 
1500,000 and the state of New York $300,000. 
The citizens of Buffalo have paid in over 
$1 ,000,000 on subscriptions. It is expected that 
not less than $5,000,000 will have been expended 
in the preparation of the grounds and buildings 
of the Exposition before the gates are opened. 
The concessionaries of the "Midway," so far 
as concessions have been granted, nave also 
planned an expenditure of about $2,000,000 in 
making their attractions ready for the throngs 
of sight-seers next year. The grounds of the 
Exposition are in the northern part of Buffalo, 
well within the city limits and may be reached 
by trolley from the center of the city in about 
fifteen or twenty minutes. The plot chosen 
consists of three hundred and fifty acres includ- 
ing one hundred and thirty-three acres of the 
improved lands of Delaware Park. The grounds 
are about one mile from north to south and half 
a miie from east to west and are accessible both 
by steam and electric railways from all direc- 
tions. The Belt Line system of the New York 
Central railroad marks the northern boundary 
of the grounds. The main entrance will be at 
the southern end and the visitor will approach 
the main group of buildings through a beautiful 
boulevard, richly embroidered with foliage and 
flowers and shaded by stately trees. The Board 
of Architects have planned an Exposition that 
will be remembered by every visitor as one of 



the most beautiful groups of architectural work 
ever brought into existence. Color will be 
freely used in the exterior decoration of all 
buildings, and the architecture, in the style of 
the Spanish Renaissance, modified to meet the 
requirements of the Exposition, is of a richly 
ornate character. The exterior of the buildings 
is of staff and in their ornamentation there are 
numerous towers, domes, pavilions, lanterns 
and minarets, fancy flagstaffs and standards, 
statuary, medallions, arabesques and other 
relief work. The brilliant colorings of the 
buildings and the rich setting of foliage and 
flowers with attractive water features on every 
hand will combine to make a scene of unrivaled 
beauty. 

The main buildings of the Exposition are ar- 
ranged about a broad court in the form of an 
inverted letter T. This consists of the espla- 
nade or transverse court together with the Court 
of Fountains and Plaza which lie to the north. 
The esplanade is 1700 feet from east to west 
by 500 feet in width. The Court of Fountains 
is 500 feet wide by 1000 feet long, and the 
plaza is 350 by 500 feet. The Government 
group of three large buildings is at the extreme 
eastern end of the esplanade. At the opposite 
end is the Horticultural building, flanked on the 
north by the building devoted to Graphic Arts 
and on the south by the Forestry and Mines 
building. At the junction of the Court of 
Fountains with the esplanade are the Temple 
of Music and the Ethnology building. On 
either side of the Court of Fountains are two 
subordinate courts known as the Court of 
Cypresses and Court of the Lilies. Fronting 
upon the Court of Fountains on the east side is 
the Manufacturers and Libera] Arts building 
covering more than four acres, and on the oppo- 
site side of the court is the Machinery and 
Transportation building, having the same gen- 
eral dimensions. The Agricultural building is 
next north of the Manufacturers and Liberal 
Arts building and the Electricity building is 
north of the Machinery and Transportation 
building. The Electric tower, 348 feet high, 
carrying on its iofty summit a tall symbolical 
figure of electricity, separates the Court of 
Fountains from the plaza and stands in a broad 
basin. On the east side of the plaza is the 
Stadium where will take place the various 
athletic contests and the horse show and parades 
of machinerv, automobiles, live stock and other 
pageants of the Exposition. This colossal 
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structure will cover nearly ten acres of ground 
and will be the largest building of the kind ever 
erected in the Western hemisphere. On the 
west side of the plaza is a large restaurant 
building which forms also the eastern entrance 
to the Midway. The Midway will be a medley 
of fantastic amusements of unrivaled interest 
There are about 2000 feet of streets and twenty 
acres of land devoted to these lighter features 
of the Exposition. On the north side of the 
plaza stands the Propylaea consisting of two 
arched entrances, broad and high, connected by 
a curved colonnade. It is an architectural work 
of highly ornamental character. About ten 
acres are devoted to the Live Stock exhibits, 
which will be on the extreme eastern side of 
the grounds. About fifteen acres have been set 
apart for the Court of the State and Foreign 
buildings. Large music gardens have been 
arranged south of the Forestry and Mines 
building. The New York State building upon 
the high bank of the North bay is to be a per- 
manent edifice of massive and imposing char- 
acter. During the Exposition it will be the 
headquarters for the State of New York with 
all the important exhibits to be held under the 
direction of the State Board. Mr. J. J. Albright, 
a citizen of Buffalo, has taken this opportune 
time to make a splendid gift to his fellow citi- 
zens and posterity. He has ordered to be built 
a magnificent gallery of art to be used as the Art 
building for the Exposition and afterward to 
become the permanent home of Buffalo's public 
art collection in the custody of the Buffalo Fine 
Arts academy. This building is to be 250 feet 
in length by 150 feet in width, of pure Ionic 
architecture in imitation of the Erechtheum 
on the Acropolis at Athens. The exterior of 
the building is to be of white marble, and 
fire-proof material will be used in its construc- 
tion throughout. The cost is estimated at 
$350,000 to which the citizens of Buffalo have 
added by subscription a maintenance fund of 
$100,000. 

The electrical displays and exhibits of elec- 
trical machinery and appliances are to be given 
particular prominence at this Exposition. The 
electrical display will be made principallv along 
the Court of Fountains and upon the Electric 
tower and buildings which surround it. Here 
the electrician may unbridle his inventive genius 
and allow free play to his creative mind. All of 
the buildings are to be outlined with fringes 
of electric lights, and the sparkling fountains 



will be made brilliant with electrical effects. 
The great steel tower will be a center-piece 
of unusual brilliancy and beauty. In its south- 
ern face is a niche, seventy feet high and 
thirty feet wide, from which will gush an 
illuminated cataract. The nearness of Niagara 
falls makes possible these unparalleled electrical 
displays. Contracts have been entered upon for 
about 5000 horse power from Niagara fails. 
Electric power will be used throughout the 
buildings to drive all sorts of machinery and 
to light the buildings and grounds. Buffalo is 
already using extensively Niagara power for the 
propulsion of street cars, driving elevator ma- 
chinery and the machinery of mills and facto- 
ries throughout the city. The city is also 
lighted from this source of energy. Visitors to 
the Exposition will find it convenient to take 
the half-hour ride to Niagara falls for the pur- 
pose of enjoying not only the magnificent 
scenery of the river cataracts and gorge but the 
great power systems which the two power 
companies have already installed. 

Applications for exhibition space indicate that 
the twenty or more large buildings which have 
been planned for the Exposition will be well 
filled with exhibits which shall express the 
highest development in the various arts and 
sciences which they will represent. A large 
number of special features are under contempla- 
tion which will help to give to this Exposition 
the distinctive character sought by the manage- 
ment. 

The city of Buffalo is an ideal location for 
such a vast enterprise as this. It is one of the 
chief gateways between the East and the West, 
and receives such a volume of traffic by way of 
the great lakes as to give it rank as the fourth 
shipping city of the world. She is in close 
touch with all ports upon the great lakes and 
the volume of her marine trade is little under- 
stood by those to whom the actual figures are 
unknown. The city has a population of 400,000 
and it is a chief terminal point for some twenty- 
six important railways. More than 40,000,000 
people will dwell within-one night's ride of the 
city. This number is twice as large as the pop- 
ulation within the same distance of Chicago at 
the time of the World's Fair. It may there- 
fore be concluded that, with the work so well in 
hand and the progress toward completion so 
marked and steady, Buffalo will have next year 
millions of visitors who will come to enjoy, 
under most favorable conditions, a few days' 
study of the wonderful resources of the states, 
republics and dependencies of the Western hem- 
isphere* 

The Director-General of the Pan-American 
Exposition is the Hon. Wm. I. Buchanan of 
Sioux City, Iowa, who was director of the 
departments of agriculture, live stock and 
forestry at the World's Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago and afterward United States Minis- 
ter to the Argentine Republic under Presidents 
Cleveland and McKinley. His distinguished 
success at Chicago and the valuable service 
rendered by him to the United States in the 
diplomatic service resulted in bringing to him 
the unanimous request of the Board of Direc- 
tors to assume the chief executive office in the 
great Exposition that is now in process of suc- 
cessful development. 
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A Fishing Trip in the Big Basin, Santa Cruz Mountains. 



FEW Eastern people have an idea of the 
alluring variety of opportunities afforded 
the angler by the streams of the Coast 
and Sierra counties of California. In the for- 
mer, in the season, he finds the Steelhead in 
countless numbers and as large as a salmon. 
Outside of the Steelhead, our lakes afford 
larger fish than the trout of the streams. The 
Lake trout are plentiful, and their flesh is of a 

Rink color. In our bays, especially that of 
lonterey, the salmon fishing is unsurpassed. 
In the mountain streams are the Native trout 
(the speckled beauty), the Dolly Varden and 
the Rainbow. So numerous are our mountain 
streams, and set amid such superlatively ro- 
mantic surroundings, that the San Franciscan 
of piscatorial inclinations finds it difficult to de- 
cide as to which direction to take. Of course 
the more remote streams, such as the McCioud, 
the Truckee and the upper Sacramento furnish 
the biggest catches, yet within seventy-five 
miles of San Francisco, in a southerly direction, 
he can reach the Big Basin of the Santa Cruz 



THE FOREST PRIMEVAL 



range. Here are the headwaters of the Pes- 
cadero and WaddelFs creek, named after a pio- 
neer who was killed on its banks by a grizzly. 
Just south of its southern edge are Bear, 
Boulder and King creeks, all tributaries of the 
San Lorenzo river. 

North of the basin and taking their rise in 
the Sierra Morena, the backbone of San Mateo 
county, are such prolific streams as the San 
Gregorio and the Purissima. I was almost im- 
pelled to visit the latter, but the more remote 
Big Basin was my objective. Here, only sixty 
miles south of the metropolis, is a region as 
wild and uninhabited as the great Sierras and 
more difficult to penetrate by reason of denser 
underbrush. It is entirely covered by forests 
of redwood and other varieties of trees along 
its streams. One of our party found the trunk 
of a giant redwood over seventy-five feet in 
circumference by measurement. There is no 
wagon road into this region ; its approaches 
are so rugged that thus far only trails have 
penetrated its fastnesses.* Would that such 
a forest could be set aside as a 
national park and be forever spared 
from the lumberman's ax ! 

The trail, about twenty inches 
wide, now winds serpentlike along 
the edge of deep and perpendicular 
declivities, now descends and again 
ascends, anon traverses everglades 
of chaparral, permitting occasion- 
ally a gallop across a potrero to 
plunge again into the forest. Huge, 
fallen trees are occasionally lying 
across the trail, compelling the 
horses to take them at a jump; 
there is no going around them. As 
the sun inclined toward the west 
we reached an eminence whence, 
far to the northeast, we could see 
where the Pescadero has its sources. 
All the space between for miles 
is an unbroken sea of verdant red- 
wood tree-tops rolling away in bil- 
lowy undulations. To the south, 
from our very feet appeared what 
seemed the jumping-off place of crea- 
tion. 

At once we plunged into the com- 
parative darkness of a rugged canyon 
whose winding course we followed 
to its bottom, forded the arroyo, 
and began another long ascent, then 
another descent for three or four 
miles, when, at nightfall, we struck 
the Waddell. Here some hunter had 
built a pretentious cabin of shakes, 
with a fireplace and chimney of 
stones well cemented with clay. 
Over the fireplace was constructed 
a redwood mantel, very elaborately 
carved and ornamented. This lonjc* 
deserted cabin is the only abode in 
the basin, and is used in common 
by hunters and fishermen, everyone 



* Since the writer's visit, however, a wagon road has bean built, cabins and camps erected and the district Is 
threatened by the lumberman.— Ed. 
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A LIKELY SPOT. 



leaving as much provision as he finds hang- 
ing from the rafters, out of the reach of chip- 
munks. Before the door is a spring. After 
feeding our horses, cooking and eating our 
dinner and enjoying a quiet pipe under the 
brilliant stars, we turned in on a pile of brakes 
and ferns which, with our blankets, were all 
one could desire. Only once were we disturbed 
by the snarls of wildcats and coyotes over 
the bones we had thrown away. When next 
we knew anything it was four A. M. In an 
hour we had all breakfasted, swept the cabin 
and were on the stream. 

Though too eager to get to fishing to take 
in, in detail, the glories of dawn in such a 
region, we breathed them in with every 
breath of that atmosphere. One man went 
up the stream, while the other two fol- 
lowed down its course. The first, after a diffi- 
cult half mile with only a few small fry for 
his pains, at length came upon a spot where 
the stream widened out into a lagoon, and 
where he found the fish in aimost countless 
numbers. Every cast was a speckled moun- 
tain trout, and they ran eight and ten inches 
in length. After taking about fifty he lost 
his spinner or broke it and as he had a weil- 
filled creel, he returned. In the meantime I 
followed the stream as it tumbled down the 
gorge, and soon became separated from my com- 
panion, and, absorbed in fishing, went down to 
where some falls sent their spray upward. 

At one place on the banks I noticed the 
fresh and deep-cut marks of claws larger than 
a wildcat would make. This led me to look 
to my revolver as I had heard that mountain 
lions ranged the basin after the numerous 
deer. However, I saw nothing to explain 
the foot marks. Something like two miies 
below the starting point I reached a tributary 
and began fishing up, but found only small 
trout, and as I was on the point of turning 
back I saw, at a distance of about one hundred 
yards, a doe and fawn feeding in a grassy open- 
ing away from the bank. As they were out of 
range I remembered that 1 was fishing, and left 
them undisturbed. Reaching the main stream 
I crossed and followed up the opposite bank, 
casting a coachman into a pool that I had over- 
looked when coming down. It was a delicate 
and accurate cast, and it was rewarded by such 
a strike as nearly jerked the rod from my hand, 



while the line ran out with a speed that told 
me I had hooked a prize. Fearing he would 
find refuge under some boulder at the rocky 
bottom, I gave him the butt when he came to 
the surface, a Rainbow trout about eighteen 
inches long. Reeling in to keep the line taut, 
1 was just congratulating myself that I had the 
fish under control when away he went with a 
desperate flop that dislodged the hook and left 
me standing empty-handed and grievously dis- 
appointed. Repeated casting got no further re- 
sult, and on my way back only small fish 
rewarded my efforts. By the time the third 
man got in with about the same experience, 
the first had cooked a meal and fed and saddled 
the horses. Immediately after a start was 
made for the San Lorenzo river. 

After about eight miles of ascent the divide 
was crossed, and descending along Boulder 
creek we reached the San Lorenzo late in the 
afternoon. Two of us had had enough for one 
day. The third man at once took to the stream. 
It is a picturesque, easy and open stream to 
fish, with fine pools and winding reaches. He 
quickly had three or four dozen fish in his 
creel running from seven inches to a foot in 
length. As the Steeihead are principaliy be- 
tween Felton and the mouth of the river, he 
kept on downward in that direction. The sun 
was near setting when he cast his Wilson 
spoon into a riffle above a long pool. There 
was a mighty rush and such a strike as was 
more than he had looked for then. It nearly 



A TRIBUTARY OF THE 
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pulled him into the stream. A gleaming fin 
and the red side of a Steel head trout showed 
for an instant, then away down stream, causing 
the reel to revolve with a rapidity that should 
have burned his thumb to the bone. He gave 
the point of the rod to the fish until he could 
get a better footing and brace himself for the 
fray. He had not long to wait, for back came 
the fish, forcing him to retreat and reel up 



Clarke, Photo. LAGOON NEAR ENTRANCE TO BIG BASIN. 



faster than he ever believed he could. Down 
to the bottom dropped the fish, sulking and re- 
fusing to move. Then as he reeled up and 
drew him in a little, off he went again, bend- 
ing his Leonard rod nearly double with zigzag 
plunges ; but gradually his strength and speed 
lessened, and just before the fish would have 
reached some roots where he might have lost 
leader and line under the strain, he gained the 
upper hand and began to draw 
him in, reeling up steadily. But 
it was only a pause to recover 
a little. Away again next min- 
ute, and so first up and then 
down stream, now at the sur- 
face and again below, the battle 
raged for a half hour, when 
each run became shorter, and 
at length he was able to draw 
him into shoalwater and finally 
to land him upon the gravel 
and sand at his feet, a fine 
fat, fresh-run fish from tide- 
water. 

It is difficult to analyze the 
rapturous triumph of such a mo- 
ment. He looked about him in 
the dusk, but no eye beheld his 
victory; only a night owl was 
circling among the trees that 
overhung the stream. He was 
alone in his glory. 

//. /. Coon. 



A Mountain Resort in the Desert. 



A stranger riding over the Mojave desert from 
the foot of the Sierra Madres to the Tehachapi 
range, a distance of about forty miles, has no 
idea that within a few miles of the railroad are 
some very attractive mountain resorts. For in- 
stance, the dry, barren desert, stretching away 
on either side of the little station called Palm- 
dale, gives no hint of the delightful shades and 
running waters reached from that point. The 
streams of Little Rock and Big Rock, formed and 
fed by the springs of Old Baldy and adjacent 
mountains, furnish irrigating waters for the 
districts below ; the former supplying the or- 
chards of Little Rock settlements, the latter 
making possible the beautiful green fields of 
alfalfa lying along the foothills on either side 
of the creek. 

Big Rock Villa is the name of a small but 
exceedingly comfortable hotel, situated twenty- 
two miles from Palmdale at the foot of the 
mountain on Big Rock creek. There is some- 
thing remarkably pleasant and healthful about 
the climate at this place. Its altitude is 4000 
feet, but still higher mountains lie between it 
and the coast, shutting out the cold sea-winds 
so objectionable to some tourists. The breezes 
which sift down through the pine-covered 



mountain tops are soft and balmy, and while 
pleasant to all, have a positive curative effect 
on many. Fogs are unknown. The air, both 
day and night, is dry and dear. White, 
fleecy clouds sometimes hang over the moun- 
tain peaks, but seldom venture down their 
sides. 

There is trout fishing in the canyon, and deer, 
guail and rabbits can be hunted successfully 
from the hotel, between meals. Two or three 
miles' ride up the canyon will take one to the 
pines, where gray squirrels are plentiful and 
black bears possible. 

Big Rock is equally desirable as a winter 
resort, having, the year around, the same dear 
skies, pure air and water, and temperate breezes. 
But little note has been made of this charming 
spot, although those who have visited it have 
been pleased and benefited. In fact, there is a 
fascination about the place as inexplicable as it 
is irresistible. The writer has spent at least 
one month there each year for the past five 
years and the location still holds the same 
charm for him. 

Conveyance is provided from the railway 
station to Big Rock Villa on request being made 
in advance. 
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Early Mail Service and Chronological History of 
Francisco Postoffices. 



San 



a reminiscence by h. f. Williams. 

By Permission of "Thb Pioneer." 



IT WAS my good or ill fortune to be a pas- 
senger on the good steamship " California " 
when she made her first voyage from Pan- 
ama to San Francisco in February, 1849. She 
was the first steamship to enter our world- 
renowned Golden Gate. 

Although she landed on that eventful day 
nearly five hundred souls, the most reliable sta- 
tistics reveal the sad fact that only about one 
dozen are still among the living to tell the tale 
of their experiences. It is safe, however, to say 
that a truthful narrative of the changes wit- 
nessed by any one of the survivors would now 
read more like a tale of fiction than one of fact. 

When I landed on the beach from one of the 
steamer's small boats (as all had to do, for there 
were no wharves) the Hon. William Van Voor- 
hies, the United States Postal Agent, landed 
with me. He had previously been to the shore 
and returned to the ship again, but on this occa- 
sion he took with him a single mail bag, which 
contained all the mail matter in his keeping for 
San Francisco. He had already appointed Mr. 
Charles L. Ross, a prominent merchant doing 
business at the northeast corner of Washington 
and Montgomery streets, postmaster, and as 
such he delivered the mail to his keeping. He 
at the same time introduced me to Mr. Ross as 
a carpenter with a chest of tools ready to go to 
work, and Mr. Ross immediately employed me 
at $8 per day wages. 

My first job was to prepare some pigeon holes 
for a temporary postoffice, which 1 did by parti- 
tioning off a dry goods box, which came by 
ship around Cape Horn filled with merchandise. 
This I tacked up against the partition which 
separated the small office from the main store 
building where Mr. Ross conducted his mercan- 
tile business. The little office was oniy about 
ten by twelve feet in size, with one door and 
one window. I removed a pane of glass, there- 
by forming an opening for the postmaster to 
deliver letters to those who were anxiously 
waiting to receive them on the outside. Letters 
were not then stamped or prepaid as now, but 
the charges were paid upon delivery and the 
postage was forty cents a letter. 

That was the pioneer post office in San Fran- 
cisco, and, strange to say, Mr. Ross and myself 
are both alive to-day to tell the story of that 
truly pioneer work. He is about eighty-five 
years of age, and I, as before stated, have iust 
passed the three score and ten mark. Mr. Van 
Voorhies has long since been numbered among 
the dead. 

When Montgomery avenue was opened under 
a special enactment, from the intersection of 
Washington and Montgomery streets to North 
Beach, the site of that little postoffice was ob- 
literated and it became a part of that wide thor- 
oughfare; but, strange to say, a recent exami- 
nation reveals the fact that an iron lamp-post 
now stands on the identical spot where the lit- 
tle pioneer postoffice stood, to which is attached 



one of the city postoffice boxes to receive dropped 
letters that are taken to the central office by the 
letter carriers when making their rounds over 
the city, and marvelous as it may now seem, 
that little iron box will hold more letters than 
were brought to San Francisco by the first mail 
steamer. That being true, we of today can, 
with much emphasis, repeat the old nursery 
rhyme, " Tall oaks from little acorns grow and 
large streams from little fountains flow." 

The growth of the Postoffice Department 
from that small beginning has been one of the 
wonders of our city, and a brief sketch of its 
growth and the several spots upon which it had 
temporary resting places will, I am sure, be read 
with interest by many people. 

Mr. Ross* tenure of office was very brief— 
one month only — for on April 1, 1849, he was 
succeeded by Colonel John W. Geary, who ar- 
rived on the steamer" Oregon " with a commis- 
sion from President James K. Polk as permanent 
postmaster of San Francisco. Colonel Geary 
brought with him quite a large mail, aggrega- 
ting more than a ton in weight, and he had to 
secure much larger quarters than were needed by 
Mr. Ross. The location which he selected was 
on the northeast corner of Washington and 
Stockton streets, a good-sized, two-story, frame 
building, owned by Mr. William D. M. How- 
ard, and which was one of several ready-framed 
buildings brought from Boston by ship around 
Cape Horn before the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia. The occupancy of that building was 
only temporary, and it was never fitted up with 
fixtures to render it suitable for the use. 

When I went there to anxiously inquire for 
letters I found the Colonel and his good wife 
engaged in assorting the letters alphabetically 
in parcels on the floor of the front room. There 
were no fixtures of any kind ; a few chairs and 
a smairtable constituted the furniture. In that 
crude and primitive manner the mail that ar- 
rived on the second steamer, the " Oregon," was 
distributed. 

That was Postoffice No. 2, but the building 
has long since disappeared and the lot upon 
which it stood has been built upon several 
times. The present structure is a three-story 
brick building occupied exclusively by Chinese. 

Before the arrival of the next mail, which 
came on the steamer " Panama," June 3, 1849, 
a building had been erected especially for the 
needs of the Postoffice Department as a private 
speculation by Purser Rodman M. Price of the 
United States Navy on a lot which he owned 
on the south side of Clay street, about midway 
between Stockton and Dupont streets. That 
building (which stands today) is about forty 
by sixty feet and was fitted up in regular post- 
office style, and was for a time one of the noted 
buildings of the city. Numerous photographic 
views were taken of it, showing the anxious 
crowds in line on the street waiting for a turn to 
make inquiry for letters. It was reported at the 
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time that the mail matter brought by the 
" Panama" weighed fully twenty-two tons. 

That was Postoffice No. 3 and the first build- 
ing ever created and fitted up especially for the 
needs of the department, and it continued to be 
used as such for a number of months and until 
it was found to be altogether too small for the 
requirements, when it was abandoned for a 
larger structure on the opposite side of the street 
and a little lower down. 

Strange to say, that building has escaped all 
the conflagrations that have occurred in our city 
and is substantially the same building today as 
when first created, minus the interior fixtures, 
which were removed when it ceased to be used 
as a postoflfice. It is numbered 815 Clay street 
and is occupied by the firm of Sing, Tie & Co. 
as a Chinese market. Though a very unpre- 
tending structure in appearance, it deserves con- 
sideration by all pioneers at least, because of the 
early associations connected with it. 

The next location was a large frame structure 
covered with galvanized iron sheets and located 
on the northeast corner of Clay and Dupont 
streets. It was commodious and gave ample 
space for the growing needs of the department, 
and continued to be used as such until the then 
postmaster, Mr. Jacob B. Moore, erected as a 
private speculation the large fire-proof brick 
building on the opposite side of the street, front- 
ing Portsmouth square, which he rented to the 
government. It became Postoflfice No. 5, and 
continued to be used as such during the re- 
mainder of Mr. Moore's term of office (several 
years). That was the first substantial fire-proof 
building ever occupied in San Francisco by the 
Postoflfice Department, and it stands today with 
no visibte change in its outward appearance ex- 
cept that there is a large painted sign extending 
across the entire front, which reads, " New York 
Co-operative Broom Factory," with the firm 
name of "Quang, Sang, Ling & Co." The 
building runs through from Clay to Commer- 
cial street and is numbered 723 Clay street and 
702 Commercial street. 

When Mr. Moore ceased to be the postmaster 
he was succeeded by Thomas J. Henley, who 
concluded that it was about time to make an- 
other change, and he located Postoflfice No. 6 on 
the northeast corner of Clay and Kearny streets, 
in what was then known as The Exchange 
building and owned by the powerful firm of 
Palmer, Cook & Co. Here it remained for more 
than a year, when it was removed to No. 7, 
the present location, where it has remained for 
more than two score years on premises owned 
by Uncle Sam himself, and here it will no doubt 
remain until the magnificent structure is com- 
pleted which is to be known as our " New Post- 
office," on the northeast corner of Mission and 
Seventh streets. 

A brief view of the mighty changes which 
have taken place in the growth and expansion 
of our city since Postoffice No. 7 was located 
will reveal all the changes from infancy to vig- 
orous manhood. When it became a fixture it 
was central, for the business portion of our city 
was then bounded by Pacific street on the north, 
California street on the south, Dupont street on 
the west and the waters of the bay on the east. 
At that time Long wharf, afterwards called 
Commercial street, was the business center, and 



the value of a small twenty-foot lot on that 
narrow thoroughfare exceeded the selling price 
of the best hundred-vara lot on Market street. 

At that time the city cemetery was where the 
City Hall now stands, and the only accessible 
road to it was the toll road along Mission street 
till a point was reached near Seventh street, and 
from there to the cemetery it was a hard pull 
through the sand. That hard pull, which was 
so much complained of by the drivers of vehi- 
cles, was over the identical lot for which Uncle 
Sam has recently paid a million dollars, and 
upon which it is expected he will expend four 
or five millions more to provide for the present 
and growing wants of the city postoffice. That 
will be Postoffice No. 8. 

When No. 7 was located we had weekly mail 
arrivals from the East, which were never less 
than three weeks, and often four weeks, in 
transit, and that was our quickest mode of com- 
munication. 

The Pony Express had not then been started 
and an overland telegraph was then only a dream 
to be realized in the dim and distant future. At 
that time but few of our most sanguine citizens 
ever expected to live to see an overland railway. 
And to those who did indulge in the fancy that 
possibly they might live to see an overland rail- 
road built, were filled with dread at the fatigue 
which would be incident to an overland journey, 
for in their wildest imaginings they had not pic- 
tured to themselves a Pullman palace car with 
its luxurious ease and comfort. 

And thus I might go on and enumerate many 
other wonderful changes which have occurred 
in our midst since Postoffice No. 7 sprang into 
existence, and not the least among them is the 
magnificent home of our Pioneer society. I am 
sure none of my brother Pioneers ever imagined 
at that time that the survivors of today would 
assemble as they now do in such a hall and on 
the spot of ground where it stands. 



New Mexico. 

No political division of the United States is 
today taking longer strides than New Mexico 
in the direction of a better educational average 
with a higher standard of popular intelligence. 
And this is the true test to be applied by Con- 
gress to any people asking for admission into 
the Union— not what they have been in the 
past, but what they are making of themselves 
today. Up to twenty years ago this territory 
was completely isolated from the world, its 
people having but little more intercourse with 
those of the rest of the country than if they 
had lived in a district of China: then came the 
railroad, opening all the closed doors of the 
territory. With the locomotive came the Amer- 
ican immigrant, and with him came, of course, 
the American newspaper and the American pub- 
lic school, the two irresistible engines of Amer- 
ican civilization. The magical results which 
have followed this letting in of the light are to 
be seen in the fact that, whereas in the census 
of 1880 nearly four-fifths of the people had to 
take their places in the columns of illiteracy, 
the census to be taken this year will throw not 
more than one-fifth of the population Into that 
unfortunate number of the states of the Union. 
— Journal of Education. 
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Before the Twilight Comes. 

A SONNET. 

When down the flaming causeway of the west 

The regal sun, refulgent in the gleam 

Of sacred fire and the paler beam 
That reaches into nothingness in quest 
Of laggard eve, is passing to his rest, 

And in his wake, like babbling of some stream, 

Or soft, uncadenced voices of a dream, 
Sound murmurs of the gentle night wind's guest. 

Then ere the tides grow dark as they flow in, 

A blush of gold comes rippling down the bay 
To kiss the Berkeley hills, and o'er Marin 
A purple vapor veils each mountain height 

For a brief while— then slowly fades away 
Within the dusky coverlet of night. 

John Franklin Forbes. 



Railway Notes. 



The enormous amount of improvement work 
that has been done on the lines of the Southern 
Pacific Company during the past year is really 
remarkable, notwithstanding the fact that the 
track was previously of unusual excellence. 
The immense growth in traffic and the in- 
creased weight of new equipment provided in 
order to handle it with economy, calls for a 
corresponding improvement in track or a greater 
outlay for maintenance, and the policy of cre- 
ating a permanent way of great solidity has 
been adopted. Curves have been straightened, 
grades reduced, trestling replaced by solid earth 
embankment, heavy rails and ballast added. 
This work is to be continued during the com- 
ing year, and plans have been prepared and 
material ordered for thirty-three modern steel 
bridges aggregating 7567 feet in length or nearly 
one and a half miles. 

A special excursion from California to the 
City of Mexico and return is being arranged by 
the Southern Pacific Company for about Sep- 
tember 1st. A very low rate will be made. 
Full details will be given in the next number 

of Sunset. 

Agents of the Southern Pacific Company 
now sell through tickets to Vancouver, B. C, 
via the steamship line of the Western Steam 
Navigation Company (the Vancouver line) be- 
tween Seattle and Vancouver. The line is 
splendidly equipped, and the magnificent scen- 
ery of the gulf and lower sound country is sure 
to give it popularity. 

The construction of extensive additions to 
the wharf and dock facilities of the Southern 
Pacific Company at Oakland, Cal.,will soon 
be commenced to provide for the handling of 
freight destined to the Orient. 

Twenty-two of the twenty-four Mogul freight 
locomotives ordered from the Cooke Locomo- 



tive and Machine Company for the Salt Lake 
division of the Southern Pacific's Ogden route 
have beeri received and placed in service. These 
locomotives have twenty by twenty-eight cyl- 
inders and weigh 145,000 pounds, 128,000 
pounds of whicn are carried on the drivers, 
which are sixty-three inches in diameter. 

A new local train has been put on by the 
Southern Pacific between Benson and Tucson, 
connecting with the New Mexico and Arizona 
railroad at Benson. 

The destination of the weekly tourist car 
heretofore running between Los Angeles and 
St. Paul via Ogden, leaving Los Angeles on 
Thursday of each week, has been changed to 
Chicago. 

The Sacramento, Cal., shops of the Southern 
Pacific have just received an order for the con- 
struction of five hundred thirty-six foot stand- 
ard flat cars. Ten sixty-foot modern postal 
cars are also being constructed at the same 
shops, two having been already completed and 
placed in service. 

An oil tank car of 13,000 gallons capacity has 
been recently designed and an order for the 
material for fifty of these cars (which will be 
built at the Sacramento shops) has been placed. 

Mr. J. U. Haley, formerly of the general 
freight department of the Southern Pacific 
Company has been appointed general freight 
and passenger agent of the Lake Tahoe Trans- 
portation Company's new rail line between 
Truckeeand Lake Tahoe. 

The Southern Pacific Company has com- 
menced work on a new steel bridge across the 
McKenzie river near Eugene, Or., and survey 
has been made for a new steel bridge across 
Bear river at Wheatland, Cal. 
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Great political changes are not born of peace. 
Every remarkable alteration in the relations of 
the individual to the individual, the individual 
to the mass, or of one people to another, is ac- 
companied by the unsheathed sword. The rea- 
son is plain. The government of a nation is 
but the expression of the guiding motives of its 
people as a whole, whatever undue influence an 
individual or an association of men may have 
therein. The passive acceptance of their dicta 
by the others is tacit approval, and discon- 
tent is not a factor until it involves attempt at 
reconstruction. The political forms of a peo- 
ple are the house in which that people live, 
the house they have builded either in wisdom 
or in ignorance, in poverty or wealth, in the free 
play of the forces of the individual or under the 
hamper of Institutions and traditions, such as a 
belief in the divine right of kings. In the de- 
struction of this house (an expression of the rul- 
ing opinions of its occupants and necessary to 
the very existence of such opinions) is involved 
an attack upon the guiding forces of the coun- 
try. It is more than a clash of forms ; it is a 
conflict of human differentiations whose paths 
cross, in greater or less degree. Death must 
always accompany the ensuing struggle of vital 
forces. There has never been a time in his- 
tory when men would not, thinkingly or un- 
thinkingly, lay down their lives to maintain 
the political opinions born of theirown thought 
or given into their keeping by their silent pre- 
decessors. 

A cannibal chief and his people, upholding 
an oligarchy, firm in their belief in polygamy, 
rings In the ears, vermilion paint, the absence of 
educational qualifications as a condition neces- 
sary to fit one for the councils of state, and 
reared to know that stewed friend is a delicacy 
and civilization as we have it a nuisance, would 
not be permitted to impose over us, without 
bloodshed, a form of government wherein these 
sentiments find recognition. 

It does not follow that all wars are the result 
of the conflict of such vital forces. This was 
exemplified extensively in past centuries when 
war was a pastime of kings and treaties a play- 
thing of ministers, when a quarrel over a mar- 
riage or an I. O. U. was sufficient to raise the 
drawbridge, let the portcullis fall and set troops 
upon the march. Nowadays something more 
vital is usually at stake; and yet the impor- 
tance of wars is not to be determined by the 
size of the combatants, but by the magnitude 
of the principles at stake. 

In this light let us look upon the trouble in 
China. 

China is the oldest of empires. It has with- 
stood most thoroughly the assault of modern 
thought. The nineteenth century achievements 
of the rest of the world, scientific, political, ar- 
tistic, and what not, have barely interested; 
the country is not the victim of the telephone 
nor of the poster : it is still lighted of nights by 
the moon and stars ; trolley cars are looked upon 
with suspicion and ridden on with distrust; 
libraries have added few books, and no histori- 



cal novels of later origin than the works of 
Confucius ; there is no voice of the people nor 
lyddite guns, no daily extra newspapers, Belgian 
hares, bicycles, elevators, world's fairs, nor mil- 
lionaires whom Teufelsdrockh would phrase 
as " every man his own tailor." It is the coun- 
try of precedent, of inertia, for precedent is 
chiefly inertia. The erratic trail the elephant 
made when he left the ark remains the national 
highway. This China has had wonderful 
strength, the strength of inertia like that of a 
boulder at the bottom of a ravine. 

The history of nations is not measured by 
time. Few nations are living altogether in the 
present. It may not be too much to say of the 
united States that, all things considered, it is 
the fewest years behind. In many ways it is 
far behind, it is true; but in matters vital it 
seems to lead. In speaking of a country being 
abreast of the times, 1 have reference to its atti- 
tude or relation to a custom, to a force, to a 
thought, that will develop or survive hereafter 
as the fittest amid the conflict. Thus, if be- 
stowed the gift of the seer, in each nation one 
could designate institutions that will not sur- 
vive when they come In conflict, as eventually 
they must, with superior methods elsewhere. 
Each such custom marks its possessor in that 
respect behind the times to the date of the 
adoption of its superior elsewhere. In the use 
of the words nations and customs, I mean them 
to be accepted in their broadest terms ; perhaps 
for the latter governing ideas would be better. 

Of all great nations so measured, China is 
farthest behind ; so much farther than others 
as to be remarkable in its contrast to what we 
may call the progressive civilization of the 
world. It is the fifteenth century surrounded 
by the twentieth. 

As I write foreign troops are on their way to 
the Tartar capital. The Taku forts have been 
bombarded. The progressive party in the em- 
pire has disappeared. The pressure of the con- 
servatives upon the government has forced it to 
take action that it must know will be disas- 
trous. The great powers are joined in their op- 
position. The question of importance is not 
that of the military subjection of China. The 
war will be one of occupation, of marching 
rather than of fighting. 

But, as pointed out, the conflict is of vast im- 
portance, not to be measured by the losses in 
battle. It is a conflict of institutions. The en- 
croachment of Occidental ideas upon Oriental 
precedents, the resulting interference with the 
methods of living, and therefore of the life it- 
self, of this conservative people, has brought 
to an acute crisis the question of the East. 
There can be no question as to the outcome. 
The dominant ideas of Chinese government are 
to disappear. In one way or another — by parti- 
tion and annexation outright, by a protectorate 
or by directing a government with a Chi- 
nese sembiance — modern thought, Occidental 
thought, is to control China. 

Immediate partition or what may well be 
euphemistically called the pacification of China, 
is not likely. Poland is not a satisfactory 
precedent. There are many conflicting interests 
that the wisest of diplomats, Time, must 
settle. Then, too, the greatest nations are the 
greatest Pecksniffs, and the race for territory 
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must be with serious, uplifted faces and 
thoughtful dignity that ill assorts with swift- 
moving feet. The greatest danger the world 
faces is that, in the grand march, nations will 
trip over one anothers heels. The falling-out 
that would follow very likely would change 
the political map of every continent, and more 
than one great army would be buried in its uni- 
forms with no headstones to mark the resting- 
place. The very gravity of this possible result 
makes it quite improbable. The contest will 
be one of wits, and wit will retain every ad- 
vantage it may gain if such retention provoke 
not force in its adversary. 

But whatever unforeseen direction the forces 
at work may take, the one stupendous fact re- 
mains that a mighty empire is about to vanish. 
The great Chinese wall is crumbling. In the 
metamorphosis of Asia, the Pacific Coast is 
vitally interested. Both of the great seaboards 
of the Pacific are to be dominated by the same 
influences that control the Atlantic The mod- 
ernization of China means the multiplication 
many times of the commerce of the Pacific. 
Commercial activity — desire for world-wide 
trade— is a prominent factor in the life of each 

f rowing nation. The products of the United 
tates and China are well suited to exchange. 

California, of all lands foremost on the thres- 
hold to view dawn of the new era, is to profit 
most by the awakening of a continent. 

When another Sunset route, the Peking & 
Bombay Short Line, is in operation ; when the 
Trans-Siberian road has a connecting coast 
line branch running south from the Sea of Japan 
to the Gulf of Siam ; when the waters of the 
Caspian sea and the Yellow sea are connected 
by an air line ; when the nation is net-worked 
by railroads; when electricity, steam and com- 
pressed air are at work throughout the empire ; 
when science aids industry and the vast physi- 
cal energy of the Mongolians is made most 
effective ; when cities become ganglions of in- 
telligence and the country is made to yield ac- 
cording to its capacity, there will be a dozen 
steamship lines across the Pacific between the 
Occident and the Orient. 

Then the star of the empire, having taken its 
way westward far enough, should stop at its 
zenith — directly above San Francisco. 

The Surveyor. 

A VALUABLE DQCUMENT. 

Bulletin, No. 29, issued by the Weather 
Bureau, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, is a most important document to Cali- 
fornia. The bulletin is entitled, " Frost Fight- 
ing," and was prepared by Mr. Alexander G. 
McAdie. forecast official at San Francisco. 
The orchardist is interested in knowing not 
only the forecasting of frost but in the com* 
parative efficiency and economy of the various 
methods for warding off its effects. In a con- 
cise way Mr. McAdie has made a close analysis 
of the varying problem in different sections of 
the state and the methods which experience 
has shown to be the best. 

The bulletin is illustrated by a number of 
half-tone engravings, maps and diagrams, and 
for its preparation Mr. McAdie is entitled to the 
thanks of every citizen of California. 




Los Angeles, Cal.: Shipments of oranges from Southern 
California for the season to March 31st were 8610 carloads 
of 36a boxes each. Of these about 3400 cars were shipped 
from Riverside. 

Santa Ana, Cal.: The last of the celery crop of Orange 
county for this season has been shipped. The acreage this 
season was 1500. an increase of 500 acres over last season's 
plantings. It Is estimated that next season the acreage will 
reach the two thousand mark. 

Tucson, Arts.: Work has been commenced on Tucson's 
new twenty-five-thousand-dollar public library, the gift of 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.: A five-mill Ion-gallon distributing 
reservoir is to be constructed for Salt Lake City under the 
direction of the Board of Public Works. 

Houston, Tex.: An electric light plant is to be erected 
and owned by the city, with a capacity of 500 arcs and 6000 
incandescent lights. 

Honolulu, H. I.: Bids have been asked for by the Min- 
ister of the Interior for the construction of a garbage crema- 
tory with a capacity of one hundred tons per day. 

Baker sfield, Cal.: An electric street railway two and a 
half miles in length is under construction here, ft is expected 
that the new line will be In operation in July, with an eight- 
minute schedule. 

Floriston, Cal.: The third largest paper mlllln the United 
States will commence operations here next month. 

San Francisco, Cal.: There Is great activity at all the 
shipbuilding yards on the Pacific Coast At the Union 
Iron Works in San Francisco the battle-ship " Wisconsin " 
and the torpedo boats " Preble." " Perry" and " Paul Jones" 
are nearly completed, as is also the steamship "Callfornlan " 
of the American- Hawaiian Steamship Company. The battle- 
ship " Ohio " will be completed next fall. The coast defense 
vessel will be ready for launching in July. The keel of the 
new cruiser " Tacoma " and a new ferry boat "San Pablo " 
will be laid soon, and the keel of the largest merchant steamer 
ever constructed In the United States is now being laid. It 
will be four hundred and ninety-five feet long. 

Randsburg, Cal.: A new oil field has been located 
twenty-six miles north of this place in the Salt Wells valley. 
The field is seven miles long and from three and a half to 
four miles wide and is located close to the survey for the 
new line of the Southern Pacific, connecting Mojave with 
the recently purchased Carson and Colorado road at Keeier. 

Ontario, Cal.: The Waterman Condensing Company 
will commence the manufacture of unfermented grape and 
orange juices and fruit extracts at this place next month. 
The first season's run will require about five hundred tons of 
grapes and a targe supply of oranges and other fruits. 

Honolulu, U. S. A.: An immense fire-proof business 
building is soon to be erected here for Alexander Young. 
It will have a frontage on four streets — a total of about 
twelve hundred feet. The cost will be over $800,000. 

San Francisco, Cal.: Among the new buildings of Im- 
portance In San Francisco on which work will soon be com- 
menced, are a seven-story brick hotel on the northwest 
corner of California and Jones streets, costing $130,000 and 
a ten-story, fire-proof, business block for the Merchants' 
Exchange. Produce Exchange and other commercial organ- 
izations in the business district. 

Pomona, Cal.: The sewer bonds recently voted to the 
amount of $30,000 have been sold and active work on the 
sewer system is to commence next month. 

Han ford, Cal.: Hanford is to have a $7000 creamery, 
including an ammonia plant for cold storage. Five sub- 
stations will be maintained at various points in the county. 

Santa Barbara, Cat.: It is understood that a $500,000 
hotel will be erected here on Burton Mound at the seaside 
and near the proposed new bathhouse. Extensive grounds 
are to be laid out. 
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The Texas and Pacific Quarterly for April 
was a splendid number, containing in addition 
to many graphic sketches and fine engravings 
relating to the scenery and industries of Texas, 
a fund of carefully selected miscellany. The 

Quarterly is published at Dallas, Tex., by the 
eneral Passenger Department of the Texas 
and Pacific Railway. 



Back Numbers of Sunset. 

The publishers of SUNSET are constantly in 
receipt of requests for back numbers of this 
magazine, for the most part from important 
libraries and individuals desiring same for bind- 
ing. These requests have depleted the reserve 
stock provided until it is no longer possible to 
furnish complete sets. September and October, 

1898, April and June, 1899, are the only num- 
bers obtainable of issue prior to September, 

1899. From the last named month the file is 
complete. 

Anyone possessing extra copies of the missing 
numbers and desiring to dispose of them may 
correspond with purchasers through SUNSET. 



WHY NOT SUBSCRIBE? 

Every month SUNSET is filled with unique 
and striking Illustrations and brilliant, season- 
able articles by the best writers on Western 
subjects. It is unlike any other publication, 
always fresh and ins:ructive, never repetitious 
and formal. 

You can be sure of receiving every number 
for an entire year, with all its wealth of beau- 
tiful engravings, for $1.00, Why not subscribe 
now? 



NOTES. 



Camera Craft is a new photographic monthly 
published at San Francisco so handsomely 
printed and so filled with beautiful reproduc- 
tions of artistic photography that it might with 
equal appropriateness adopt the hyphenated 
name, Camera-Printing-Engraving-Craft. It is 
not a dull, technical publication, neither a 
swashy amateurs' journal, but a really spark- 
ling little magazine filled with the best things 
in methods and results in up-to-now photoera- 

Phy. The Camera Craft Publishing Co., San 
rancisco, 15c per copy, $1.50 per year. 

The Traveler, that most excellent illus- 
trated paper of San Francisco, is a journal not 
alone for the traveler but for the stay-at-homes 
as well, and no one thing can so richly compen- 
sate the latter class for their inactivity than 
the sixteen sparkling pages in each number of 
The Traveler. 

The publishers have evidently chosen the 
alliterative motto, " Better and Brighter." 



AUGUST SUNSET. 

The August SUNSET will be an unusually 
beautiful number and devoted almost exclu- 
sively to a portrayal of the winter pleasures of 
California and the chief resort centers. If you 
have friends in the East who are planning to 
visit the state during the winter or i90o-iooi» 
they will thank you for sending them SUNSET 
for August. The number will be largely circu- 
lated at the Eastern summer resorts and will be 
especially valuable to the hotel interests of the 
state, who can have no more telling messenger 
to send to their former or prospective patrons 
than that number will be. Watch for it. 
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Cbe Greatest 
Orange Growing District on 6artb 



Riverside, California 



$4000 a Y«^ 



"California is wonderful. A 
man who owns thirty acres is 
a country gentleman. He does just about 
work enough to keep himself in good physi- 
cal condition, and clears from $3000 to $4000 
a year. 1 know one man who makes $3000- 
a year on ten acres of ground. They press 
the button and Nature does the rest. The 
average of intelligence, I should say. is 
higher than in any other state. It surprises 
me that everyone who has a little capital 
has not gone to California to live." 

«*. ML*** rttut^i *-«•_» Thus spoke Chaun* 
Cbc float ptrftct Cype. M d^w after 

a visit to this state. And he might have 
added that Riverside is the exponent and 
example of the highest development in 
California — material, moral, social, intel- 
lectual. Here it is the rule, rather than the 
exception, for a man to make $3000 a year 
on ten acres, and very much greater returns 
are not unusual. 

"""** stand out in your memory are these : 

It is the greatest orange-growing district 

in the world, both as to quantity and 

quality of its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues in 

the world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their 

combined length is twenty miles, mostly 

through continuous orange groves, within 

the corporate limits of the city, and aligned 

with beautiful homes. 

*r#*«^f » oj» m ~ nki«* The area within the 
fitt?+ix Square MIW*. mpmAt , im!ts of 

the dty Is fifty-six square miles, and the 
colony or district comprises a territory 
almost twice as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is nearly double 
that Eleven miles of the dty streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
— never muddy and very little dust. 



Riverside's irrigation systems y.~<^**^ 
are among the very finest in arid A™**™"* 
America. The purity and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

In the dty park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti in America, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capita income. Yet o^i^- 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. IWDf * 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
encaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure, River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It is a place where 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude is ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feet The temperature Is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine — these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the place a paradise for invalids and 
sportsmen. There are half a dozen fl-r MA tfoit» 
or more golf clubs, several lawn IW * r »~** OTU 
tennis dubs, lacrosse dubs, ball dubs, polo 
clubs, cricket dubs, gun clubs, wheeling 
clubs, all occupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club has a 
beautiful home of its own ; also the Casa 
Blanca Lawn Tennis Club. The Rubidoux 
Club, a gentlemen's social organi- o~ui r if* 
zation, nas elegant *permanent oora% ** 1TC * 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman's Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind. Every phase of social and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are such as to pro- 
duce the best type of all round manhood 
and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 
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CALIFORNIA 
IS A VAJT PLAYGROUND 

LET'S PLAT IN IT 



T HAS more than two hundred resorts, 
mineral springs and camping retreats, 
representing every conceivable condition 
necessary for the successful pursuit of 
health, pleasure and recreation, from the 
very highest to the very humblest incli- 
nation or purse. The time to decide upon a Summer vaca- 
tion trip is at hand. Residents of California are favored 
beyond measure in having such a matchless variety to 
choose from as the Great Sierras, Tahoe, Yosemfte, Kings 
River Canyon, the Shasta Region, Santa Cruz Mountains, the 
South Coast and Southern California, Ninety-five per cent 
of California's pleasure haunts are reached directly or in- 
directly by lines of the 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 
Carefully compiled and beautifully illustrated folders 
and pamphlets, containing valuable information about all 
parts of California, are published by the Southern Pacific. 
Apply to any agent for the following, or, if by mail, 
enclose a two-cent stamp for each : Fine Map Folder of 
California, Shasta Resorts, Resorts and Attractions on the 
Coast Line, Lake Tahoe, Yosemite, Geysers and Lake 
County, California South of Tehachapi, Pacific Grove, Sum- 
mer Outings, Del Monte Souvenir, Shasta and the Crags. 



E. O. McCORIiICK 

FAllENOCR TRAFFIC MANAGER 



T. H. GOODMAN 

GENERAL FAJJENOER AOENT 



JAN FRANCIJCO, CAL. 
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MLSiOURJ, KANvSAi AND TE,\AS RAILWAY 



HREE 
HROUGH 
RAINS FOR 



EXAS 

RAVELERS 



VIA 



KATY LINE 



rilJJOURI, K.ANJAJ 

AND 

TEXAJ RAILWAY.. 



FROM 



CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 

and a comprehensive local service 
reaching all points in 

MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 

Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chair Cars. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 cents 

All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 



Oh Yes! 

The Katy Flyer 

is the fast train to Texas 
We don't call it "limited" 



C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 
JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass, and Ticket Agent 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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IT IS NOT NECESSARY 
TO CONSULT A CALENDAR TO FIND OUT 
WHEN THE 

OVERLAND LIMITED" 

REACHES OR 
LEAVES THE 

PACIFIC COAST 

FOR IT RUNS EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 



THE ONLY DIRECT ROUTE ACROSS THE ROCKIES 

DOUSLE DRAWING ROOM PALACE SLEEPING CARS, WIDE VESTIBULE. DINING CARS. 

MEALS A LA CARTE, RINTSCH LIGHT. STEAM HEAT 
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700 ELEGANT ROOMS.. 
20 ACRES OF GROUND 

HOTEL DEL CORONADO 

CORONADO BEACH, CAL 

IS A SYNONYM FOR HOME ^^^a^*,^"^ 

pleasure-loving travelers it also stands for 
all that is most enjoyable. It is renowned for the social standing of its patrons, for its 
dimensions and magnificence, for its superb cuisine and admirable service, for the 
beauty of its tropical gardens and the lavish provision made for the amusement of its 
guests, both indoor and out. Billiards, private theater and ball room, orchestra, fishing 
pier, golf links, game preserves, botanical gardens, boat houses, bath houses, race 
course and ostrich farm, etc., may be enumerated. After these is the equable climate, 
the proximity to the ocean and bay, the grand landscapes, and the opportunities for 
riding, coaching or bicycling on the splendid roads of the peninsula on which the 
resort is located; or to the neighboring mainland points of interest including the old 
San Diego mission, Sweetwater dam, Mexican boundary monument at Tia Juana, Old- 
town, La Jolla, Point Loma drive, El Cajon valley, etc., etc. A visit to Coronado is as 
much an essential of your California tour as one to the orange orchards or chief cities 

of the state. 

For beautiful descriptive souvenirs, write to 

E. S. BABCOCK, Manager. 

H. F. NORCROSS, Los Angeles Agent 

Corner Spring and Second Streets. 
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Castle Gate, Utah, Rio Grande Western Railway 



..Pullman Sleeping Cars.. 

Without Change 

San francisco 

TO 

Denver, Omaha and 

Chicago 



By way of Salt Lake City, 

the Southern Pacific Company's Ogden Route 

and the 

Rio Grande Western Railway 



Great Salt Lake Route 



In connection with the Denver & Rio 
Grande or Colorado Midland Railroads, this 
line offers choice of four distinct routes 
across the Rocky Mountains and the 

Most Magnificent 
Scenery in America 

3 Through Trains Daily 3 

Carrying all classes of equipment 
and a perfect Dining Car Service 

The Rio Grande Western Railway is the 
only line passing through Salt Lake City, 
the City of the Saints. Send for a copy 
of "Crossing tlie Rockies" to 

GEO. W. HEINTZ, 

General Passenger Agent, Salt Lake City 

F. W. THOMPSON, 

General Agent. 625 Market Street, San Francisco 
Under Palace Hotel 



Views of Quaint and Picturesque Salt Lake City 
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Wm. D. Ellis, president and treasurer A. J. Pitkin, vice-president and general manager Alonzo P. Strong, secretary 

A. M. White, superintendent Jas. E. Sague, mechanical engineer 

m SCHENECTADY LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 



SCHENECTADY, N Y., U. S. A. 



E8TABL SHED 1848 



Locomotives of Standard Designs 
for All Classes of Service, or from 
Designs furnished by the Railroad 
Companies; also Compound Loco 
motives showing fuel and water 
economy of 15 to 25 per cent. 



Annual Capacity 450 



Southern California 

The Record of a Dry Year 

Leading Products of Southern California, 1899. 

Citrus fruits $7,000,000 

Gold, including the Rand district 6,000.000 

Petroleum 3,250,000 

Hay 2,000,000 

Vegetables and fruits consumed x, 800.000 

Dried fruits and raisins 1,640,000 

Grain 1,550,000 

Canned goods x. 500,000 

Sugar x. 300,000 

Fertilizers 1,000.000 

Copper 780,000 

Nuts 750,000 

Brick 750.000 

Flour 610,000 

Wine 600,000 

Beer 540,000 

Butter 525.000 

Beans 525.000 

Asphaitum 375. 000 

E*es 330,000 

Celery 250.000 

Poultry 240,000 

Hides 200,000 

Green fruits, exported 200.000 

Fresh fish 150,000 

Wool x 50,000 

Vegetables, exported 150.000 

Silver 130,000 

Cheese 125,000 

Fish, canned xxo.ooo 

Olives 100,000 

Mineral water 75000 

Total $34,705,000 

The Total Deposits In the Banks of Los Angeles 
for 1890 amount to $21,617,755.24. an Increase over the 
year of 1898 of 26%. 

For further information enclose 5 cents In stamps to 
the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. 



THE 



JANNEY 



COUPLER 



THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
M. C. B. COUPLER 



Manufactured Exclusively by 

The McConway Torley Co. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 



A California Home 



Is a food thing to have 
The place to get It Is oa the 

Laguna de Tache Grant 

In Fresno County 



This grant has over 60,000 acres of rich, alluvial soil suitable for all kinds of farm crops. 
We are selling it In ten-acre lots, or larger, at very low prices and upon the most liberal 
terms. If you want to buy a good piece of land be sure you look over the Laguna. We 
offer It strictly on its merits. It needs no boom or misrepresentation. Go and see It, if 
you like it you can buy it. the same as others are doing. Descriptive printed matter free. 

Call on or address: Nares & Saunders, Laton, fresno County, California 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 

PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS 



J. C. STUBBS, Third Vic^- President 

EDWIN HAWLEY. Assistant General Traffic Manager 

E. O. McCORMICK, Passenger Traffic Manager 

S. F. B. MORSE. Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager 



PACIFIC SYSTEM 



T. H. GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent - 

R. A. DONALDSON, Assistant General Passenger Agent 

JAS. HORSBURGH, JR., Assistant General Passenger Agent 

H. R. JUDAH, Assistant General Passenger Agent - 

G. W. LUCE. Assistant General Passenger Agent 

C. H. MARKHAM, General Passenger Agent, Lines in Oregon 

ATLANTIC SYSTEM 



San Francisco. Cal. 

New York. N. Y. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Houston, Tex. 



San Francisco. Cal. 
San Francisco. Cal. 
San Francisco. Cal. 
San Francisco. Cal. 
Los Angeles. Cal 
Portland, Or. 



L. J. PARKS, General Passenger Agent - 

F. S. DECKER, Assistant General Passenger Agent ... 

Galveston. Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Company 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad Company 
C. W. BEIN. Traffic Manager ----- 
S. F. B. MORSE, Passenger Traffic Manager ... 
L. J. PARKS. General Passenger Agent .... 



Houston. Tex. 
New Orleans, La. 



Houston. Tex. 
Houston. Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 



SUNSET ROUTE 

ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 



CAST BOUND. 

No. 10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Buflet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to New 
Orleans; also San Francisco to Los Angeles. 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist 
Sleeping Car San Francisco to Mojave (Santa Fe 
Route). 

Free Reclining Chair Cars San Francisco to El 
Paso. Dally. 

MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car, 
San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally con- 
ducted. 

TUESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Chicago via El Paso and New 
Orleans. Personally conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Per- 
sonally conducted. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Chicago via El Pai»o and Kansas City. 
Personally conducted. 

THURSDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Cincinnati via El Paso and 
New Orleans. Personally conducted. 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally 
conducted. 

No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to Los An- 
geles; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
Lathrop (from Sacramento) to Los Angeles. Daily. 

No. 26. THE OWL LIMITED— Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Day Coach San Francisco to Bakersfield; 
Composite Buffet Car and Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars San Francisco to Los Angeles; Dining Car Sau 
Francisco to Mendota. Dally. 

No. 50. FRESNO EXPRESS- Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Raymond (for 
Yosemite); Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Fresno. Daily. 



WEST BOUND. 

No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to San Francisco; 
also Los Angeles to San Francisco; also Fresno to 
San Francisco. Free Reclining Chair Cars £1 Paso 
to San Francisco. Daily. 

MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
from Washington, D. C, to San Francisco (Wednes- 
day from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

TUESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car from Chicago to San Francisco (Wednesday 
from Kansas City; Friday from El Paso). Per- 
sonally conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car from Washington, D. C, to San Fraucixro (Fri- 
day from New Orleans) . Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleepiug Car from 
Chicago to San Francisco (Thursday from New Or- 
leans). Personally conducted. 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
from Washington, D. C, to San Francisco (Sunday 
from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 
Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 

1 Cincinnati to San Francisco (Saturday from New 
Orleans). Personally conducted. 

No. 7. SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS -Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Los Angeles to San 
Francisco; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car Los Angeles to Tracy (for Sacramento). 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleepiug Car and Tourist 
Sleeping Car Mojave (from Santa Fe Route) to San 
Francisco. Daily. 

No. 25. THE OWL LIMITED- Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buffet Car and Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars Los Angeles to San Francisco; Day 
Coach Bakersfield to San Francisco; Dining Car 
Mendota to San Francisco. Daily. 

No. 49. SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS-Buftet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car Raymond to Sau 
Francisco. Dally. 



SHASTA ROUTE 

ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 



NORTH AND CAST BOUND. 
No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS Daily - Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland; 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland 
and Sacramento to Portland 
Dining Car between Red Bluff and Roseburg. 
Observation Car Dunsmuir to Ashland. 
TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
St. Paul, via Portland, Tacoma and Northern Pacific. 
No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS DaHy — Buffet Draw, 
iug Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 



WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 
No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS Daily- Draw- 

ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco: 

also Portland to Sacramento. 

Dining Car between Roseburg and Red Bluff. 

Observation Car Ashland to Dunsmuir. 

WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to Sao 

Francisco via Northern Pacific,Tacoma and Portland. 

No. 11. SHASTA EXPRESS Daily -Buffet Draw- 

ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 

Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 

OGDEN ROUTE 

ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 



CAST BOUND. 

No. 2. OVERLAND LIMITED Dally - Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet- Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenue and Omaha. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Denver and 
Omaha. Carries through passengers only from 
points west of Ogden. 

No. A. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Dally- Double Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Ogden. 

• TUESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 

ing Car from Los Angeles to Chicago, via Colorado 
Springs and Kansas City. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
Sau Francisco to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas 
City. 

• WEDNESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary 

Sleeping Car irom Los Angeles to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

• THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 

ing Car San Francisco to St. Louis, via Denver and 
Kansas City. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Los Angeles to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas 
City. 
No. 6. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Dally— Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car and Diniug Car San Francisco 
to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
and Dining Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha (in charge of personal con- 
ductor from Sacramento every Friday). 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to Og- 
den. 
* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 
Minneapolis, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

• TImm eara carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge 
of Excursion Managers, and those running to Chicago oonneot with 
similar oars running through to Boston. 



WEST BOUND. 
No. I. OVERLAND LIMITED Dally— Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Bufiet- Library Car. Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 

Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 

No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Drawing 

Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via 

Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne (in charge of personal 
conductor from Chicago every Thursday). Tourist 
Sleeping Car Ogden to Son Francisco. 

* THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 

ing Car from Minneapolis to Los Angeles, via Omaha 
and Ogden. 
No. 5. PACIFIC EXPRESS Daily-Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Caroud Dining Car Chi- 
cago to Sail Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 

Tourist Sleepiug Car Deuver to San Francisco. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden to Sau Francisco. 

* WEDNESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary 

Sleepiug Car from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omalia and Denver. 

* Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
St. Louis to San Francisco, via Kansas City and 
Denver. 

* THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 

ing Car from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kansas 
City and Pueblo. 

* Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

Vestibuled Pull ma u Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
St Paul to Los Angeles, via Omaha and Pueblo. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to Sau Francisco, via Omaha and Pueblo. 
SATURDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car from Chicago to Sau Francisco, via Kansas 
City and Pueblo. 
• These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Panics in oharge 
of Exourslon Managers. 
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THE CELEBRATED 

Cannon Ball 



RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 

St. Louis and el Paso 

WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES 

4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 



NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 

BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 

TEXAS 

WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS— FREE 
E. P. TURNER 
Dallas, Texas 



All 

Summer 

Long 



The Personally Conducted Sunset Excursions will be 
run through without change of cars between San Fran- 
cisco and Washington. D. C, leaving each terminal 
three times per week, Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 
Close connection to and from Baltimore, Philadelphia. 
New York and Boston. Positively the most comfort- 
able, economical way of crossing the continent. Cars: 
Sixteen section vestibule gas-lighted Pullman ordinary 
sleeping cars completely equipped. No makeshifts. 
Everything you need in a sleeping car. Tourist Agents : 
Gentlemanly, experienced, well informed. Thev make 
the journey pleasant. Traveling companions: The best 
people avail themselves of the comforts and freedom of 
this way of traveling. If you are crossing the conti- 
nent, or traveling to some intermediate point, you are 
not doing yourself justice if you don't call on or write 
to the nearest Agent of the Southern Pacific Company 
named in Sunset. Just the same as in the 



Winter 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVISION, GENERAL AND TRAVELING AGENTS 



ALBANY, ORE. 

C. K. FROI"C Agent 

ANTWERP, ELUIUM 

11 Rue Chapetle de Grace 

RUD. FALCK General European Passenger Agent 

ATLANTA. GA. 

H. W. NATHAw Commercial Agent 

«r r> «5*^* M Traveling Passenger Agent 

Agent 

09 E. German Street 

Agent 

Agent 

State Street 

New England Agent 

City Passenger Agent 

Traveling Passenger Agent 

Traveling Passenger Agent 

m 220, ElHcott Square 

w. j. dc*vj .Traveling Passenger Agent 

CHICAGO. ILL.-238 South Clark Street 

W. G. NEIMYER General Western Agent 

R. D. WILLIAMS Passenger Agent 

JNO. R. ROBINSON Traveling Passenger Agent 

CIUDAD PORFIRIO DIAZ 

C. K DUNLAP...Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt., M. I. R. R. 
CINCINNATI, O.- 

Chamber off Commerce Building 

W.H.CONNOR Commercial Agent 

J. STANLEY ORR Traveling Passenger Agent 

CITY OF MEXICO 

G. R. HACKLEY General Agent 

COV1NA, CAL. 

J. R. GRAY Commercial Agent 

DENVER. COLO.-l 112 17th Street 

W. K. MCALLISTER General Agent 

G. F. KUHNS.. Traveling Freight and Passenger Agent 
EL PASO. TEX. 

T. E. HUNT Commercial Agent 

EUGENE. ORE. 

L. G. ADAIR Agent 

FRESNO, CAL. 

S. F. BOOTH . . .District Freight and Passenger Agent 

WM. B. MAY Traveling Passenger Agent 

GALVESTON, TEX. 

J. W. MILLER. .T. & N. O.. G. H. & S. A.. Passenger 

and Ticket Agent 
J. R. CHRISTIAN . .T. & N. O.. G. H. & S. A., Com- 
mercial Agent 
GUAYMAS, SONORA 



NASHVILLE. TENN.-4 Noel Block 

R.O. BEAN Traveling Passenger Agent 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

H. B. ABBOTT City Passenger Agent 

NEW YORK, N. Y.- 

849 Broadway and 1 Battery Place 

EDWIN HAWLEY Asst General Traffic Manager 

L. H. NUTTING Eastern Passenger Agent 

L. J. SPENCE Eastern Freight Agent 

NOGALES. ARIZ. 

P. J. ZE1MET Agent 

OGDEN, UTAH 

C. A. HENRY TkketAgent 

W. H. CHEVERS Freight Agent 

PASADENA, CAL. 

I. N. TODD Commercial Agent 

PASO ROBLES. CAL. 

J. A DEACOtf Agent 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.-109 South Third Street 

R. J. SMITH..! Agent 

A. M. LONGACRE Traveling Passenger Agent 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

M. O. BICKNELL Agent 

PITTSBURG, PA.-7U Park Buildin* 

GEO. G. HERRING Commercial Agent 

POMONA, CAL. 

G. P. BARNETT Agent 

PORTLAND. ORE. 

J. B. KIRKLAND District Passenger Agent 

J. P. JONES Traveling Passenger Agent 

REDDING, CAL. 

R. A. MARTIN Agent 

REDLANDS, CAL. 

C. H. EATON Agent 

Commercial Agent 

1.-92 Wynhaven, S. 6. 
eral European Passenger Agent 

Agent 

.City Passenger Agent 



oly Bloc 

.General 



J. A. NAUGLE..Gen. Pass. Agt.. Sonora Ry. (Limited) 
iMBURG. GERMANY-6-8 Karlnbur* 

RUD. FALCK General European Passenger Agent 



HANFORD. CAL. 

J. D. FISH Agent 

HAVANA, CUBA 

GALBAN & CO Agents 

W. L. SAUCIER Passenger Agent 

HELENA. MONT. 

E. A. STIEFEL Traveling Passenger Agent 

HERM081LL0. SONORA 

F. J. HARRINGTON Agent 

KANSAS CITY, MO.-Room 7, Exchange Bid*. 

C. C. CARY Commercial Agent 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

J.W.WALKER Agent 

H. C. REESE ...T. & N. O., G. H. & S. A., Commer- 
cial Agent 

W. A. REINHARDT. .T. & N. O.. G. H. & S. A., Trav- 
eling Passenger Agent 
KEY WEST, FLA. 

LAFLIN & CO Agents 

LIVERPOOL. ENG.-25 Water Street 

RUD. FALCK General European Passenger Agent 

LONDON, ENG.- 

49 Leadenhall St., 18 Cockepur St. 

RUD FALCK General European Passenger Agent 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.-26I South Spring St. 

G. W. LUCE, Ass't Gen'I Freight and Passenger Agent 

G. F. HERR City Passenger Agent 

N. R. MARTIN Traveling Passenger Agent 

MANCHESTER, IOWA 

S. L. CARY Northern Immigration Agent 

MARYSVILLE. CAL. 

R. F. WATSON Agent 

MONTEREY, MEX. 

H. N. GIBSON Commercial Agent 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

G. W. ELY Traveling Passenger Agent 

Descriptive literature regarding the territory travei sed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and in formats 
concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter or i* 
person, to any agent of Southern Pacific Company. 



Agent 

Passenger and Ticket Agent 

»AL. 

Agent 

)1 Fifth Street 

Commercial Agent 

L.— 613 Market Street 

General Agent 

Ticket Agent 

Agent Information Bureau 

City Passenger Agent 

Traveling Passenger Agent 

Traveling Passenger Agent 

r . tv vj>-t\i^v-»»"» Passenger Agent 

SAN JOSE. CAL.-16 South Firet Street 

T. A. GRAHAM. .District Freight and Passenger Afent 

J. L. BUELL Traveling Passenger Agent 

SAN LUIS OBISPO, CAL. 

B. F. WHITMER... Agent 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

G. T. FORSYTH Commercial Agent 

SANTA MONICA, CAL. 

a. w. Mcpherson Agent 

SAVANNAH. GA.-18 East Bryan Street 

C. W. MURPHEY Traveling Passenger Agent 

SEATTLE, WASH.-619 First Avenue 

C. J. STEEPLE. . . . Dist. Freight and Passenger Agent 
ST. LOUIS. MO.-421 Olive Street 

L. E. TOWNSLEY Commercial Agent 

STOCKTON, CAL. 

C. J. JONES Agent 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.-129 South Franklin Street 

F T. BROOKS Traveling Passenger Agent 

TACOMA, WASH.-1I08 Pacific Avenue 

C. J. STEEPLE..DIstrict Freight and Passenger Agent 
TORREON, MEX. 

H. D. GOODALE Traveling Agent. M. I. R R 

TUCSON, ARIZ. 

C. M. BURKHALTER Agent 

TULARE, CAL. 

T. J. CANTWELL Agent 

VISALIA, CAL. 

W. ST. J. CAUDRON Agent 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A J. POSTON General Agent. Sunset Excursion 

WOODLAND. CAL. 

I. A. MORRIS Agent 
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ABOUT 

.SANTA CRUZ 



the Brightest 
most Charming 
Sea Beach on the 
California Coast 

Jin JIII*the*Year 
Hound Climate 
Jlgreeable and 
Healthful 

Within 
<five mile* of 
Big tret Grove 

Tine Salmon 
Wishing and 
excellent 
Boating and 
Bathing 

Jl dtp of ten 
thousand People 
Snug, Compact 
Ifesourceful 

Jl City with 
Bitumen Paved 
Streets, a Paid 
Tire Department 
and Owning its 
Waterworks and 
electric Eight 
System 

Jl Seaside Hesort 
almost in the 
mountains 



THATI 

JANTA 
CRUZ 



A BIT OP THE. .SHORE AT JANTA CRUZ 

flANTA CRUZ is a beautiful city 
on the Bay of Monterey. Land- 
ward the hills rise in every direc- 
tion, dotted with spreading live 
oaks, farm houses and orchards, 
and to the south, barely a mile 
from the center of the dty, is 
a magnificent bathing beach, 
equipped with every facility for the full enjoyment of 
seaside pleasures. The hotels are modern, moderate 
priced, and during the season free open air concerts are 
given on the beach almost daily. No other resort can 
equal Santa Cruz in popularity as a meeting place for 
organized bodies. Only five miles distant is the famous 
Big Tree Grove, reached by rail or carriage through tor- 
tuous and heavily wooded mountain canyons. Santa 
Cruz is unique even in California as combining the 
attractions of the ocean with the most superb mountain 
scenery. Santa Cruz is reached from San Francisco or 
San Jose by narrow gauge railway via Los Gatos, and 
by standard gauge railway via Pajaro, but with the 
opening of the new Shore Line of the Southern Pacific, 
will be almost on the direct Overland route. The 
diversity of the attractions of Santa Cruz as a resort is 
equalled by the diversity of the natural resources, pro- 
ducts and manufacturing industries of the county. A 
part of the story will be told in a handsomely illustrated 
article in this magazine for September. If you want to 
know more, watch this page, or write to the Secretary, 

SANTA CRUZ BOARD OF TRADE, 
Santa Cruz, California. 
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* 



Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Port Dodge. 

> mm ^ * 

The Illinois Central also maintains double daily service between New 
Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and Chicago; and, in connec- 
tion with the Southern Pacific runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles 
a through 




(TOURIST SLEEPING CAR THE YEAR ROUND! 

^CHICAflO 

AND TO 




NEW ORLEANS 




i 

T 



i 
i 

if 
if 

% 

if 
if 

i 



Agencies op the Illinois Central R. R. will be found at the following principal <# 

cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, J 

St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. j 

J. T. HARAHAN. 2d Vloe»Pr— ident. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 2 

M. a MARKHAM . Amt Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Genl Paas»r Agent. 3 
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.SUMMER^ WINTER. 

CORONADO . BEACH . CALIFORNIA 

ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE MOST LUXURIOUS 
PLEASURES FOR. THE HUMBLEST 



CORONADO BEACH, THROUGH THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF CAMP CORONADO AND THE 
TENTED CITY, DURING THE PAST YEAR HAS 
ENTERED UPON A CAREER AS A SUMMER 
RESORT THAT PROM- 
ISES AS MUCH GAIETY |j— =— =^ 
AND LIFE AT THE 
BEACH DURING THE 
SUMMERS TO COME AS 
HAVE MADE KNOWN, 
THE WORLD OVER, 
"CORONADO AS A WIN- 
TER RESORT." THE 
CONDITIONS OF JUNE, 
JULY AND AUGUST'S 
TEMPERATURE WERE 
TOO GOOD TO REMAIN 
FOR THE ENJOYMENT 
OF THE FEW. THE 
CORONADO BEACH 
COMPANY HAS BUILT, 
AT A COST OF NEARLY 
$100,000, SUMMER 
CAMP GROUNDS LYING 
ALONG THE BEAUTIFUL 
OCEAN BOULEVARD IN 
FRONT OF HOTEL DEL 
CORONADO, BATHED 
ON ONE SIDE BY THE 
WATERS OF GLORI- 

ETTA BAY, ON THE OTHER DASHED BY THE 
SPRAY OF SURF, A TENTED CITY, THOR- 
OUGHLY MODERN AND ATTRACTIVE, POS- 
SESSED OF ELECTRIC RAILWAYS, ELECTRIC 



LIGHTINGS OF STREETS AND TENTS, A PER- 
FECT SYSTEM OF SEWAGE, WITH CQRONADO 
MINERAL SPRING WATER PIPED TO THE 
DOOR OF EACH TENT ABODE, WITH SWIM- 
MING AND BATHING, 
FISHING AND BOATING 
FACILITIES ARRANGED 
WITHOUT REGARD TO 
EXPENSE ON PART OF 
THE BUILDERS; WHILE 
MODERATE RATES FOR 
RENTERS PREVAIL. 
A MAGNIFICENT PA- 
VILION, CONTAINING A 
SPLENDID BALL ROOM 
ON THE FIRST FLOOR, 
WITH RESTAURANT, 
DELICACY AND GRO- 
CERY STORE ON THE 
GROUND FLOOR, MAKE 
LIVING DESIRABLE AND 
COMPLETE AT CAMP 
CORONADO, THE ALL- 
AROUND-YEAR TENT 
RESORT OF SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA. A 
FINE TWENTY-PIECE 
ORCHESTRA, WITH ITS 
POWER TO CHARM 
THE DANCER AND THE 
LISTENER ALIKE, IS A CAPTIVATING FEAT- 
URE OF LIFE AT CAMP CORONADO, WHERE 
SKIES ARE BLUE, BREEZES COOL, AND THE 
OCEAN A CEASELESS ENTERTAINER. 



NOT 
EQUALLED 

IN 

AMERICA 

rOR THE VARIETT AND 
EXCELLENCE Or JPORT 

BICYCLING BATHING 
DEEP 5EA FISHING 

COURJING . SAILING 
ROWING . RACING 

COACHING. HUNTING 
BALLS . CONCERTS 

AND EVERTTHINO IN 
INDOOR JOCIAL PLEASURE 



HOTEL DEL CORONADO 

THE GREATEST AND GRANDEST OF AMERICAN REPORT HOTELS 
700 ELEGANT ROOMS 20 ACRES OF GROUNDS 



FOR BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE .SOUVENIRS WRJTE TO 

H. F. NORCROJJ, Agent E,. S. BABCOCK, Manager 



COR. JPRINO AND .SECOND IT J., LOi ANOELCJ 



COHONADO BEACH. CAL. 



PICASC MENTION SUNSET 
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Wm. D. Ellis, president and treasurer A. J. Pitkin, vice-president and general manager Alonzo P. Strong, eecnETM* 

A. M. White, superintendent Jas. E. Saque, mechanical engineer 

ZM± SCHENECTADY LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 



SCHENECTADY, N. Y., U. S. A. 



Established 1848 



Locomotives of Standard Designs 
for All Classes of Service, or from 
Designs furnished by the Railroad 
Companies; also Compound Loco- 
motives showing fuel and water 
economy of 15 to 25 per cent 



Annual Capacity 450 



Southern California 

The Record of a Dry Year 

Leatflag Products of Southern California, 1899. 



Citrus fruits . . $7,000,000 
Gold, including the 

Rand district . . 6,000,000 
Petroleum .... 3,950,000 

Hay 3,000,000 

Vegetables and 

fruits consumed. 1,800,000 
Dried fruits and 

raisins 1,640.000 

Grain 1,550,000 

Canned goods . . 1,500,000 

Sugar 1,300,000 

Fertilizers .... 1,000,000 

Copper 780,000 

Nuts 750,000 

Brick 750,000 

Flour . . .... 610,000 

Wine 600,000 

Beer 540,000 

Total 



Butter 

Beans 

Asphaltum . . . 

Eggs 

Celery 

Poultry 

Hides 

Green fruits, ex- 
ported 

Fresh fish . . . . 

Wool 

Vegetables, ex- 
ported 

Sliver 

Cheese 

Fish, canned . . . 

Olives 

Mineral water . . 



$535,000 
535,000 
375.000 
330,000 
350,000 
340,000 

300,000 
150,000 
150,000 

150,000 
130,000 
135,000 
1x0,000 
xoo.ooo 
75.000 



$34,705,000 



THE TOTAL DEPOSITS IN 
THE BANKS OF LOS ANGE- 
LES FOR 1899 AMOUNT TO 

$21,617,755.24, 

AN INCREASE OVER THE 
YEAR OF 1898 OF 26 PER 
CENT :::»»»»:;» 

For further Information enclose 5 cents In stamps to 
the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. 



THE 

JANNEY 

COUPLER 



THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
M. C. B. COUPLER 



Maaufactaretf Exclusively by 

The McGonway Torley Co. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 



A California Home 



Is a geetf thiag tt have 
The place te get It Is ta the 

Laguna de Tachc Grant 

la Fresao Ceoaty 



This grant has over 60,000 acres of rich, alluvial soli suitable for all kinds of farm crops. 
We are selling it In ten-acre lots, or larger, at very low prices and upon the most liberal 
terms. If you want to buy a good piece of land be sure you look over the Laguna. We 
offer It strictly on Its merits. It needs no boom or misrepresentation. Go and see It, If 
you like It you can buy It, the same as others are doing. Descriptive printed matter free. 



Call on or address: Nares & Saunders, Laton, fresno County, Cailfonift 
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POINT! OF 
SIMPLICITY 



RE valuable in travel- 
ing as in mechanics. 
There is no bothering 
about routes, time or 
connections, if, when 
you want to travel on 
the Pacific Coast or 
between the Pacific 
Coast and the East, 
you consult with an agent of the 
Southern Pacific Company, which 
has three thousand, three hundred 
miles of rails in California alone, and 
three routes to the East — Sunset 
Route, South; Ogden Route, Central; 
and Shasta Route, North. Vou have 
your choice, and our agent will 
recommend the best for your jour- 
ney. Vestibuled trains — the finest 
sleeping and dining cars — reclining 
chair cars, free — personally con- 
ducted excursions and the safest 
bridges and roadbed. 



YOU KNOW YOU ARE GETTING 
THE BEiT 

AND YOU LEARN HOW SIMPLE TRAVEL- 
ING CAN BE MADE WHEN YOU PURCHASE 
TICKETS FROM THE AGENTS OF THE 

.SOUTHERN PACIFIC C2 

SEE LIST OF AGENTS HEREIN 
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the wild flowers 
California 

Their names,kaunf* ; ancl hat its. 

Marij tli2dbeffi farsons 
Illustrated 

Margaret WarrmerUuck 




•Pi. SQUARE, 12 MO., INCLUDINO ISO FULL i£ *\ /%/\ 

ILLU JTR.ATION S ; POINTED UPON FINE J/ I II I 

I ; BOUND HANDSOMELY IN CLOTH. PRICE / £* • V^/ V-/ 



This is the only work of the kind treating of the flora of the Pacific Coast. It is a 
book that every lover of nature should have to carry with him into the fields of this land of 
flowers. It has been pronounced invaluable by all who have used it, and it has proved inter 
esting to young and old alike. 

The professors both of the University of California and Stanford University speak of It 
in the highest terms. 

For their easy identification and naming by those not familiar with the science of botany, 
the flowers are grouped according to color. A technical, scientific description of each flower is 
given in fine print. To this is added, in coarser print, many interesting facts about its place 
of growth, habits, insect visitors, the folk-lore connected with it, the uses to which it is put 
by the Indians and the Spanish-Californians, etc. Both scientific and popular names are given. 
The illustrations are made from original pen and ink drawings by Miss Margaret Buck, and are 
not only botanically accurate but of rare artistic merit. 

Every public library and every school library should contain a copy of 

THE WILD FLOWERJ OF CALIFORNIA 

FOR -SALE BY ALL BOOKJELLEH3 OR JENT POJTAOE PAID UPON 
RECEIPT OF PRICE BT THE AUTHOR 

MIJI M. E,. PAKJONJ, vSan Kafa&l, California 

PLCASC MCNTION SUNSET 
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WILD PRIMROSE 
From original drawing by Margaret W. Buck 
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VOL. V. NO. 3. 



JULY, 1900. 



Camp Life on a Great Cattle Range in Northern Nevada. 



YOUTH lives in the future, manhood in the 
present, old age in the past. The wise 
man lays up treasure all his life long, 
cherishing the memory of happy hours and ban- 
ishing the disagreeable in anticipation of the 
time when action will be denied him, adding to 
his store whenever it can be done, filling the 
mind as if it were a gallery with fine pictures 
which can be brought out in clear and beautiful 
colors when nothing is left him except to sit 
idly by the ingle dreaming of past conquests. 

In this sense I 
was not only 
agreeably en- 
tertained but 
greatly enriched 
by my last sum- 
mer's vacation. 
It has been the 
pleasant custom 
of Messrs. Sparks 
and Harrell,fora 
dozen years past, 
to gather a genial 
company about 
them, and taking 
a big grub wagon 
well-loaded, 
a cook and a 
caballaranjo 
(pronounced ca- 
varango) pitch 
camp in the heart 
of their great 
cattle range in 
northeastern Ne- 
vada and South- 
ern IdahO, tO GROUSE GALORE. 

hunt the ante- 
lope and the deer. I had been denied this 
pleasure up to the summer of 1899, when I 
turned off from a Utah trip to join the expe- 
dition. 

A most interesting chapter might be devoted 
to a description of the country itself and to the 
business of cattle-raising by wholesale. As a 
sight-seeing trip alone it is worth all the time 
and trouble it takes, to say nothing of the royal 



sport afforded by the hills and streams, which 
are visited so seldom by the sportsman that 
really few parts of the West give such good re- 
turns. 

There is a great mass of well-watered and 
grass-covered mountains that form the triple- 
divide between the headwaters of the Colum- 
bia, the Humboldt River and the Salt Lake 
Basin, which, owing to the distance from popu- 
lous centers, remain almost uninhabited. It 
forms one of the few remaining great stock- 
ranges of the 
West, such as 
covered the coun- 
try forty years 
ago from the 
summit of the 
Black Hills to 
the Sierra Ne- 
vadas. They are 
fast disappear- 
ing before the 
advancing armv 
of ambitious and 
adventurous set- 
tlers who seek to 
make a home by 
the side of every 
running spring 
and stream. Into 
this rich section 
Mr. E. J. Har- 
rell of Visalia, 
about thirty 
years ago, drove 
bands of cattle, 
leaving them to 
their own de- 
vices and their 
growth soon made him one of the cattle kings 
of the country. The business grew so great 
that it was incorporated about twenty years 
ago, with John Sparks as president and to-day 
the Sparks-Harrell Company brand their calves 
over a territory larger than any one of half a 
dozen states of the Union, or about equal to the 
size of Connecticut, Delaware and Rhode Island, 
with half of New Jersey thrown in. From 
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Signal Peak to Snake River, along the Utah- 
Nevada line is one hundred and fifty miles, 
with the Southern Pacific track twenty miles 
from the southern boundary, and this region is 
covered by the operations of this one firm, back 
for seventy miles to the west, where it rises to 
the summit of Salmon River Mountains. They 
brand from nine to twelve thousand calves a 
year, and the crop has gone as high as six- 
teen thousand, showing seventy-five or eighty 
thousand head of breeding cattle. The herds 
have been reduced to a minimum now and 
probably will not exceed forty or fifty thousand. 
No winter opens with less than fifteen thousand 
tons of hay in the stack, with large fields of 
well-cured grass still standing waiting for an 
emergency. The hay crop could be easily run 
up to a hundred thousand tons; but it is a pecu- 



liarity of the arid region that grass cures just as 
well on the stalk as it does when cut and piled 
up, so more and more of it is left standing in the 
fields where it is just as useful and much more 
convenient. The work requires about five hun- 
dred saddle horses and one hundred and fifty 
work horses which are caught from a wild band 
of about two thousand that run in the hills with 
no restraint except the brand on their sides. 

There are several rivers of respectable size 
that rise and flow for miles through the range, 
some that would compare more than favorably 
in size, swiftness and romantic beauty, with 
streams famed in son? and story in other lands. 
The Salmon is a real river. It rises in Idaho, 
swings down into Nevada in a great bow— fifty 
miles lontf, then returns to its native state and 
drops into Snake River just where it tumbles 
twenty or thirty feet over Salmon Falls. The 
Shoshone comes down to meet it from the north 
and they join in a romantic place in Sparks 1 
Meadow and from there the Salmon runs through 
a box canyon sixty miles long, with banks so 
steep that at only three places can stock get 
down to drink. There are bridges at Castle 
Ford and the Brown Place. The rest of the way 
the water can be seen rushing along deep down 
in its rocky casing, the whole set In a brown 
and dreary waste of sage brush. But Salmon 
is its name and it deserves it well. Every year 
it swarms with the speckled beauties that have 
wound their tortuous ways across the Columbia 
Bar away on the edge of the Pacific, up over the 
rapids, through the swift waters of the Snake 
to their spawning beds far up under the snows 
of the great divide in the heart of the continent. 

The Salmon is so rapid that its waters are 
easily turned out on the fertile bottoms and the 
company has ranches strung along on both its 
banks likeemerald beads on a silver thread. One 
meadow extends from the " Bird's Nest " to 
the " Boar's Nest," an unbroken sweep of green 
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for fourteen 
miles. The val- 
ley is from two 
to five miles wide 
and every foot 
can be irrigated. 
A snap from the 
camera shows 
the natural grass 
standing almost 
to the top of the 
carriage. 

The Shoshone 
itself is nearly 
fifty miles long 
and runs through 
a fine summer 
range. It is 
made use of to 
gather the cattle 
in the fall and 
has some large 
enclosures along 
its banks. The headwaters are covered with 
handsome groves of a species of pine that 
grows tall and slender, making beautiful build- 
ing material. Teams come a hundred miles to 
get them for use on the ranches and they make 
picturesque buildings and fences. This and the 
Salmon are the only streams that reach the 
sea. All the others sink in the great basin or 
among the mountain valleys near where they 
take their rise. 

Thousand Springs Creek is forty-five miles 
long, rising and sinking entirely on the com- 
pany's land. Some fine ranches are made fertile 
by its waters and the lower end spreads out over 
the Tecoma meadows, making about fifteen 
thousand acres of fine hay land. 

Goose Creek spreads out like a fan, watering 
in Nevada some of the finest lands in the state, 
then crossing the line and sinking in a valley in 
northwestern Utah. Its waters abound in fish, 
and broad flat benches between it and Shoshone 
Creek support some of the few remaining bands 
of antelope. Rancho Grando and other fertile 
spots are Mr. Sparks' pride. There is no better 
soil in any country. 

Scattered i n 
different parts of 
the range are 
ranches devoted 
to making hay 
and producing 
supplies, wher- 
ever water can 
be found to irri- 
gate. The great 
stretches of open 
range between 
them are thus 
brought within 
easv reach and 
with a foreman 
and crew for each 
section, over- 
sight can be kept 
and work carried 
on systematic- 
ally. There are 
hundreds of 
miles of substan- 



THE GRASS CROP ON THE SALMON. 



tial wire fences; 
ditches have 
been dug and all 
the conveniences 
set up for gath- 
eringand feeding 
cattle on a large 
scale. In some 
places the nat- 
ural grass has 
been developed, 
in others alfalfa, 
blue grass or 
timothy have 
been sown and 
in all cases have 
done well. Some 
of the ranches 
are devoted to 
raising thor- 
oughbred D u r- 
hamorHerefords 
of the finest 
strains, which are turned loose on the range in 
order that the stock may not deteriorate. The 
Alamo herd of Herefords, owned by John 
Sparks, has probably no equal in America, per- 
haps not in the world, and the beauty of it is 
that the very finest animal in the lot "is a two- 
year-old, born and raised in Nevada from im- 
ported prize-winners on both sides. Hon. 
James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture in 
President McKinley's Cabinet, recently visited 
Mr. Sparks and he has said many times since 
that it was the finest herd of Herefords he ever 
saw together. Every ranch has milch cows 
sufficient to provide for the familv of the fore- 
man and the workmen. Chickens give a 
homelike air to the scene and flavor the table, 
and the supplies are the best in every way. 

Gollyer Mountain forms a striking land- 
mark right in the center of the range and 
serves as a guide to the men for forty miles 
around. It does not look much different to a 
stranger from any one of a dozen mountains 
in sight, but they soon learn to recognize its 
great gray sides and strong features, carved in 
stone by the frosts and storms of ages. 

The old emi- 
grant road run- 
n i n g overland 
from Fort Lara- 
mie to Gravelly 
Ford crosses the 
range, going 
down Goose 
creek, Thousand 
Springs and 
Bishop creek to 
the Humboldt. 
It was a hot trail 
for years, the 
scene of many a 
tragedv. It is 
deserted now, 
but there are 
hundreds of 
graves along the 
line, some of 
them of noted 
Indian fighters, 
in. large parties who 
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were massacred or whole families who had 
been murdered. 

Our party rendezvoused at Wells, a pictur- 
esque station at the foot of the Peoquop Moun- 
tains, six hundred miles east of San Francisco 
on the Southern Pacific. The deer law expires 
early in Nevada, so the date was set for the 
middle of August and every man, except the 
writer, was on the programme for venison. I 
did not even have a gun— though the Episcopal 
minister in Reno loaned me his fishing rod and 
showed me how to tie on a fly. The first 
day's ride took us twenty-six miles over the 



hill to the HD Rancho, a lovely spot on Thou- 
sand Springs Creek, where we spent the night. 
The springs are the feature of the place, bubbling 
out in clusters for miles, affording water of every 
degree of temperature. Mr. Sparks has fitted 
up a pond and covered it with a brush house, 
where the water from several springs, hot and 
cold, are mingled to make a perfect bath. He 
thinks he owes to the curative principle in its 
waters the life of his wife, who spent weeks 
at HD when her health was very much broken. 
Next morning, after a fine breakfast, the beds 
were piled high on the wagon and " Jeff " put 
the lash to his team of 
four, made a short turn 
and upset the whole load 
into the creek; but even 
the prospect of wet beds 
could not offset the bright 
sunshine and the pure 
mountain air. Everyone 
good-naturedly set to work 
to reload and a drive of 
forty-four miles past the 
Hubbard Rancho and the 
Vineyard brought San Ja- 
cinto in sight. This place 
is the home of C. H. 
Hewitt, the superintend- 
ent of the company, and 
it is quite an important 
town for its size. A hand- 
some store, built of stone, 
stands opposite a substan- 
tial dwelling-house and 
adjoins a row of buildings 
consisting of store-house, 
bunk-house, shops, etc. 
The company has a mail 
contract and runs a stage 
to Wells, taking in the 
mines at Contact on the 
way. The Salmon River 
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Mines lie near the latter place high on the side 
of a fine copper-stained mountain, and a smelter 
has been built near the river. San Jacinto lies 
in a magnificent field, miles and miles in extent 
and the whole town and all the business are 
owned by the Sparks-Harrell Company. 

Here the camping trip really began, as there 
were too many comforts at the HD to be counted 
as romantic. A band of forty loose saddle- 
horses with Chester Dwight, as caballaranjo, 
was sent ahead while the saddles, guns, ammu- 
nition, etc., were to follow in the big wagon. 
Five turnouts carried the party, and when the 
line was strung out on the trail, it made a dis- 
play worthy ot the days of '49. 

An uneventful ride of twenty miles brought 
the party to camp, on Lost Creek, in time to 
spread the wet blankets out in the sun to dry. 
Mr. Harrell and Phil Gordon went across the 
hills on horseback in the hope of seeing game. 
About two o'clock they came down, each with a 
deer. Mr. Sparks and Judge Sanderson took a 
turn to the east and fell in with a band of a dozen 
antelope. They fogged them as long as they 
were in sight, the Judge on the ground with 
Sparks dividing his time between the gun and 
the plunging horses. No casualties. Later, Ed 
Kiel struck for the hills in one direction, Sparks 
and Mr. Hughes in another, while Hewett and 
Mr. Weed started for Point of Mountain Ranch, 
twelve miles away, to get some matches. 
Sparks created a sensation by shooting a deer at 
six hundred yards on the cliff above him. Kiel 
walked in leaving his horse, saddled and bridled 
with the reins over the horn, to wander in the 
hills. He got away while Ed was sighting a 
deer and had not been heard from when we left 
for home. 

When evening came we gathered around the 
fire to get better acquainted and the stories and 
jokes began to flow. The cool air and quiet 
comfort of such a spot can never be forgotten. 
They heal the wounds and cure the aches of 
scores of busy weeks in the battling life of the 
city. When night settled down every one was 
ready for a good, sound sleep, and the morning 
seemed to come in a few minutes. An early 
hunt was planned, some went to the hills for 



deer, others scattered a little lead through the 
sage-brush wherever a chicken showed its head. 
Mr. Sessions is a shot, but this time he had a 
surprise. He saw a head looking at him over 
the top of a brown log and taking a fair aim he 
pulled the trigger. When he looked up there 
was the headand he tried it again ; still the 
mild eye of the grouse bade defiance to him and 
his gun. Another shot was fired, still the head 
showed up. He fired once more and there was 
no more head. He went to find his bird and 
picked up four fat grouse. As fast as he shot 
one head off another bird stepped up and looked 
over to see what the row was. 

After another fine night's sleep the wagons 
were loaded up and the party moved northeast 
about twenty miles to Camp Gordon, over 
a fine mountain range, where big, fat cattle 
were grouped in bands of fifty and sixty. At 
Camp Gordon a longer stop was to be made — 
and it certainly is an ideal place. A spring of 
cold water at the edge of the meadow with a 
grove of clean, tall cotton woods to sleep in and 
a steep ridge rising to the east are shown in the 
pictures ; but the wonderful touch of wildness in 
the scenery, the bracing mountain air, the free- 
dom from care, the ever-active appetite, can only 
be felt, not printed. 

After getting well settled Mr. Hewitt quietly 
asked me to take a ride over to the thorough- 
bred camp, about four miles away. We saddled 
up, Mr. Harrell loaned me his thirty-thirty Sav- 
age and we struck right up the mountain. As 
we rose a splendid picture spread out at our feet. 
Away to the west Meadow Lake lay bright green 
in a bed of van-colored hills, with Lost Creek, 
San Jacinto and Salmon River Meadows in the 
middle ground backed by the snowy summits of 
the Salmon River Range. The Shoshone sent 
numerous forks into the hills north of us and 
great, flat tablelands lay between. The forma- 
tion is most peculiar ; it looks as if there had 
once been an immense plain, level, smooth and 
high ; but through it torrents tore their way, 
making wide valleys, canyons in places and 
leaving cliffs and benches along the banks. Un- 
der the edge of these level benches the snow piles 
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up in huge drifts and lies late in spring. Here 
stretch groves of trees and immense beds of 
brush and undergrowth. They extend for miles 
and miles, broken and disconnected, but never 
far apart. These spots are a favorite hunting- 
ground, and in times past deer have been so 
plentiful that the party had seventy-two head 
hung up at one time in camp. Not this year, 
but a few years ago. Jerked venison was sta- 
ple In several San Francisco and Los Angeles 
dining-rooms for several weeks after. Some of 
the groves are the prettiest imaginable. Going 
over the hills we came to one that opened out 
in the center, and here a shady meadow seemed 
to be almost paradise itself for a deer. We saw 
numerous tracks and felt sure that by camp- 
ing overnight we could have had a shot. 



On our way to the thorough-bred 
camp Mr. Hewitt and I descended a 
steep slope, beautifully graved with 
tall cotton woods, when about half 
way down I saw a deer off to my 
left, his big ears standing at an 
angle, his bright eyes full of curios- 
ity; 1 dropped off of the horse, tore 
the gun from the scabbard and took 
aim at his heart. I am a mild and 
amiable man ; but, at that moment, 
there was murder in my heart; I 
wanted that deer. 1 had shot ante- 
lope in Wyoming and had been with 
parties that killed bear and moun- 
tain lion ; but I had never chanced 
to get a deer. I struck him a little 
high and he fell flat, with an open- 
ing across the back that extended 
nearly down through the spine. 
You could lay your wrist in it 
easily, though made by a bullet less 
than a third of an inch in diameter. 
He was soon behind my saddle and 
we made a hurried ride to the end 
of our trip, then took another road for camp. 
We saw three more deer, one a magnificent buck 
with horns like those of an elk, but his appear- 
ance and disappearance were too sudden for us 
to even fire a gun at him. 

Our arrival in camp was the signal for a loud 
and enthusiastic demonstration. I was con- 
gratulated generously by all, but 1 fancied that 
there was a feeling that all were sure of game, 
for they thought that if 1 could get a deer any- 
body else could get two. But at the end of our 
tripit was found that only nine deer were shot 
by the twenty men comprising our party. The 
lucky ones were Phil Gordon who got two, and 
John Sparks, A. J. Harrell, Sidney Smith, J. 
W. Dorsey, J. E. Bowers, G. H. Brown and 
the writer, who had one each to their credit. 
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For many vears one of my hoped-for trips 
has been to Shoshone Falls on Snake River, 
Idaho, and when Mr. Hewitt announced that 
business would call him there, C. E. Tucker 
and 1 offered to accompany him on his lonely 
ride of forty-five miles. We left camp with a 



stout team and a light wagon, for the road is 

" igh divide 
the Shoshone and the Snake, and, by the way, 



rough and lies over the his 



separating 



they both mean the same— "Shoshone" is 
Indian for " snake." It was half a day's work 
to get to the summit and there spread out before 
us lay the vast, brown valley, not a green thing 
in sight, a level stretch of sage-covered plain 
for sixty miles to the foot of Wood River Moun- 
tains away in Idaho, with one black thread ex- 
tending from east to west through the middle of 
the desert. This Mr.Hewitt told us was the chan- 
nel of the Snake River, cut down in the solid 
lava from one hundred and fifty to three hundred 
feet. We descended the mountain by a steep 
and crooked road and found some fine farms hid- 
den among the hills and at the mouth of Rock 
Creek. The road is as straight as a line for fifteen 
miles, across the flat to the edge of the cliffs 
that form the canyon walls, where we got our 
first glimpse of the Falls. From there we looked 
down upon a stretch of green, smooth water far 
below us and to the left. It was where the 
river spreads out below the fall, which soon 
showed up at a turn in the road, sending up a 
roar that seemed to shake the whole country. 
It seems strange that such a scene should be so 
neglected. There is only one house and an anti- 
quated ferry, just above the Falls, connects the 
two sides of the river. A piece of bold engi- 
neering has built a road up the steep cliffs on 
the other side and out on the level benches that 
stretch to the north. 

No man can describe the Falls. They carry 
a flood gathered from thousands of miles of 
mountain territory, reaching to the summits of 
the Rockies — heading near Yellowstone Lake, 
with immense tributaries pouring into it and 
bounding over the cliff two hundred and 
eighteen feet high in a single leap. There 
is a cataract forty feet high above the great 
plunge, and there the stream is divided into 
nine channels, making a picture of surpassing 
beauty. At Niagara the American Fall is one 
hundred and sixtv-four feet high, while the 
Horse-Shoe is one hundred and fifty-eight feet, 
but the volume of water is probably greater. 
While it is green and clear that of the Snake is 



of a yellowish cast until it drops over the brink 
when it turns to foam and fills the air with 
spray. The Shoshone Falls have a curve of a 
thousand feet, although it is only seven hundred 
feet across in a straight line. The whole river 
is a great natural curiosity. For nearly a hundred 
miles it runs through the sage-covered desert in 
a stone box, open at the top, with sides almost 
perpendicular and hundreds of feet high. Several 
cataracts are found that would be popular wa- 
tering-places anywhere among the settled por- 
tions of the world. Here they roar their mon- 
strous notes, age after age, in a solitude as 
profound as when time began. They are almost 
as neglected now as they were when the Pyra- 
mids were being built or Babylon was in its 
prime. While man was struggling up through 
the ages of stone, bronze, iron and paper, up to 
the period of politics, they have changed but a 
trifle and will probably change less In the thou- 
sand years to come. 

After having gone wherever it is possible 
for anyone to go, climbed out on trembling 
ledges, slid down clay trails, crawled up and 
down wet ladders to the very edge of the rapids 
and visited the cleft in the rocks called Locomo- 
tive Cave, where the echo makes a noise exactly 
like a freight-engine on a big hill, we started 
back for camp. The second day we reached 
there, just in time to assist Mr. Sparks in the 
impressive ceremonies of the bullshead break- 
fast. I found that the head of my buck had 
been added to the bull's head and both were done 
to a turn. Upon opening the pit, which had 
been covered ten hours, a savory perfume 
ascended and lifting the appetizing load by the 
wires that had been skillfully placed around it, 
two men carried it to a table and our host pro- 
ceeded to do the honors. A skillful sweep of 
the knife laid bare the fat jowl and taking a 
purchase on a lower front tooth a deft turn of 
the hand took the jawbone out as clean and 
smooth as a polished plate. The carving then 
consisted simply in loading up the tin plates 
that were held out time and again for a fresh 
supply. Occasionally a careful division was 
made in order to give each one a taste of some 
particularlv sweet morsel. The tongue seemed 
to strike Dorscv rather favorably, while Ses- 
sions smacked his lips over a fragment of fat 
and lean from the side of the cheekbone. Judge 
Sanderson praised the delicate flavor of the roast 
brain. Mr. Mdnnis had no choice, while Smith 
took a little of the dark meat. It was no 
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novelty to Harrell. He knew just where the best 
bits lay and helped himself when nobody was 
looking. Mr. Umbsen forgot rents and real 
estate and washed his down with a little claret, 
while Ed Kiel and Mr. Brown testified their ap- 
preciation more loudly by deeds than words. 
Jeff Grey and Skinner inclined to my deer head 
while everyone pronounced it the feast of a 
year. 

Soon, however, the long summer days touched 
September, and the party was forced to separate. 
Mr. Sparks and Gordon started first, coming to 
the Wells. Mr. Hewitt and I took a team for 
Tecoma, and met with several coyotes and one 
fine antelope in our two days' ride. He was 
generous and wanted me to crown my glory 
with another pair of horns ; but from an igno- 
rance of his gun. as trained position in the buggy 
or over-caution I shot a bit high and missed the 
chance of gaining immortal fame, at least with 
that company. 

And how long those memories will live in 
each man's mind. How altogether good the 
pure fresh air; how dreamless and rest-laden the 
nights ; how free and generous the spirit of the 



camp ; how our big-hearted host, Mr. Sparks, a 
splendid specimen of Southern manhood, a giant 
six feet two, and straight as a lion, brave and 
gentle as he is big, made everyone comfortable, 
adding tp the happiness of each in a dozen ways, 
often unnoticed. Mr. Harrell, a combination 
impossible anywhere except in Western America, 
a man of great business affairs, a fond man in 
his own home, a club man in the city, a hunter 
and cowboy on the ranee, who knows every 
stream and hill for a hundred miles in these bie 
mountains; Dorsey, the life of every party and 
the wittiest and most popular lawyer in the town. 
" The Judge full of wise saws and modern in- 
stances"; Sessions the scholar and diplomat; 
Smith full of classic, Irish humor; Gordon 
singing in the twilight, the youthful Weed de- 
voted to Tucker as a fag to his senior at Eton ; 
Brown, Bowers, Mclnnis and the cook all on a 
level temporarily and each doing everything he 
could for all the rest. It was an ideal outing 
with perfect weather and rare enjoyment. It 
was enough to pay for fifty weeks of hard work 
to get two like that. R. L. Fulton. 

Reno, Nev. 



Lights That Have Gone Out. 

Lights that are gone out, loves that are dead, 

Hopes long forgotten and gone; 

Lips we have kissed, tears we have shed, 

Hearts that are broken and torn. 

Some memory brightens the dead past a^ain, 

Brings back once more the loves sought in vain, 

And thro 1 the darkness of human despair 

Lights us away from sorrow and care. 

Arthur G. Lewis, in "Book of the Royal Bluer 
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WHEN lowland fields are browning be- 
neath the first kiss of the summer sun, 
and the last stragglers in the floral 
pageant have already arrived and there are no 
longer new flower friends to greet us, then are 
we seized with an intense longing to hie us 
away to the mountains where we know that 
the vernal season is just beginning. Our fancy 
pictures the rainbows on the waterfalls that are 
leaping out into infinite space ; we see the emerald 
meadows, daisy-starred and watered by a thou- 
sand babbling rills, and we are conscious that 
the majestic and eternal granite crags stand 
awaiting us just as of old, while the forests 
whisper an invitation in sweet-toned wind- 
harmonies. Then why tarry any longer ? Let 
us away. Tis but a brief journey of a few 
hours and we are already in the enchanted land. 
We have left behind us the green salt-marsh 
and the stubble fields of the great harvest. We 
have hurried on up through orchards and vine- 
yards and have met the Sabin pine, that pic- 
turesque outpost of the great conifers. We have 
then glided on up into regions of yellow pine 
and the great sugar pine, and have finally 
reached the towering and majestic firs of the 
mountain tops where we bid adieu to our iron 
horse and take to the stage, which whirls us 
around the curves of these mountain roads at a 
breathless pace. 

All sorts of bewitching blossoms have flitted 
past us. We have caught flashes of crimson and 
gleams of scarlet and seen daisy-sprinkled fields, 
and we have exclaimed over this new flower 
and that and felt wild to dismount, but stage 
drivers are, for the most part, inexorable, and 
on we haste, consoling ourselves with the hope 



that, at our journey's end, we shall find the same 
treasures. 

At last we come to a stand in the most fas- 
cinating spot, a little valley walled in by great 
crags, with charming, soft meadows and trick- 
ling streams of the coldest, clearest water where 
we are sure the trout must lie. 

This, then, is to. be our resting place for de- 
lightful weeks to come, and we can hardly wait 
to begin our explorations of these forest glades, 
deep mountain canyons and stupendous crags. 
This is a new world, and we pause upon its 
threshold, filled with awe and reverence as we 
slowly lift our eyes to these giants of the 
primeval forest, and this feeling of awe is not 
diminished when, in imagination, our thought 
travels back through the centuries which these 
trees have seen, and we realize how they have 
stood while summer's heat and winter's cold 
and storm have passed unheeded over their 
heads, and what successive races of men and 
animals have passed beneath their boughs — 
mere ephemerids to them. 

The emotion thus evoked becomes too strong 
for us, and we find it a relief to turn to the 
humbler plants all about us. It is interesting 
to note that many of the species of eastern 
North America find their way across the con- 
tinent to these western heights, where they 
meet with others characteristic of the Sierras, 
and blend with them to form a flora most cap- 
tivating to those of us who dwell in the 
lowlands. 

Here, in these plushy alpine meadows plant 
life is rife, and in the great melee of blossoms we 
meet many of the old familiar favorites — lark- 
spurs, columbines, orthocarpuses, brodi&as, 
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daisies, golden rods, gilias, castilleias, lupines 
— many of them of the same species which 
grow near the coast, others of different species 
but similar enough to be recognized as near 
of kin. 

It is more of the characteristically alpine and 
sub-alpine flora that we wish, however, to 
speak in this paper. 

And now begin days of the most delightful 
wandering through these charming forests, 
where the life-giving air sets our pulses leaping 
and where these majestic trees and crags are 
ever pointing us upward. Surely this country 
is nearer heaven than the lowlands, and we 
seem to see with a clearer vision from these 
heights. The veil that hangs in the atmosphere 
below is lifted here, and we seem to look into 
eternity. No wonder that the Psalmist sang 
" I will look unto the hills, whence cometh my 
strength," or that the Savior went up into a 
mountain to pray. 

The streams in this lovely region are a never- 
ending source of delight to us — not only be- 
cause water in gushing abundance is a gladden- 
ing sight —but because of the tangled thickets 
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which so often line their banks and afford 
hiding places for flowers new and rare to us. 
The dense growth is made up of all sorts of 
bushes and plants. The button bush, Cepha- 
lanthus occidentalism mingles with the sptrcca 
or meadowsweet, and the beautiful azalea, 
Rhododendron occidentale, fills the air with 
the spicy fragrance of its great masses of white 
bloom. Here the scarlet mimulus, M. cardinaiis, 
makes gay the brookside with its light green, 
musky foliage and charming scarlet flowers. 

The tall stems of the mountain larkspur. 
Delphinium scopulorum, vie with those of 
the monk's-hood, Aconitum Columbianum, 
both of them often reaching six feet. The 
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Liliutn parvutn, whose orange blossoms make 
a cheerful gleam in the dense green thicket. 
Where the creek flows out into the open sun- 
shine with pebbly marge, it is often bordered 
with the elegant leaves and odd and lovely 
blossoms of the false lady's slipper, Epipac- 
lis giganlea, and in the damp, soft mead- 
ows, just back from its banks, stands the milk- 
white rein orchis, Habenaria leucostachys, 
whose pure white flowers are armed with long 
spurs. In these same damp spots, but more 
usually under the shade of the thicket, other 
little orchids lurk— among them the ladies' 
tresses, Spiranthes Romanzoffianutn. If we 
are particularly fortunate we may some day 
come upon the phantom orchis, Cephalanthera 
Oregana, that curious plant whose leafless 
stems are of a pallid whiteness and whose 
white blossoms are almost counterparts in form 
of those of the false lady's slipper. 

Among other orchids the coral-root, Corallo- 
rhiza multiflora, is often met with in the 
woods, and the two species of true lady's slip- 
per, CypHpediutn Californicum and C. mon- 
tanum are occasionally found, and make an 
epoch in our floral calendar to be thought of 
with intense satisfaction. The former is often 
a denizen of mountain swamps or damp locali- 
ties, and its blossoms are yellow and white, or 
yellow and rose color, and have a compact, 
natty appearance quite different from the long- 
legged, straggling look of those of C. mon- 
lanum, which have a white sac veined with 
purple and sepals of a dull brown. 

One other little orchid will excite our ad- 
miration, the rattlesnake plantain, Goodyera 
Menziesii. The elegant leaves of this little 
plant, which are marked somewhat like the 
skin of the rattler, are to be sought in the drier 
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soil of the forests. Its white blossoms are 
borne upon a slender shaft, and though rather 
small they are well formed and seem quite ap- 

{>ropriate adornments for the white- veined 
eaves. 

Of our various beautiful species of Fritil- 
laria, we have none to compare with the scarlet 
Fritillary, F. recurva, found in May in these 
regions, and we consider it a memorable day 
when we come upon Its lovely blossoms. There 
are usuaily from one to nine flowers on a stalk, 
but a plant was once found which had thirty- 
five of the showy scarlet bells. 

These daily rambles of ours are beginning to 
teach us various lessons in woodcraft, and we 
have already learned where to look for many 
kinds of flowers. We have found that the 
Shasta or Washington lily rears its noble shaft 
in the open forest where its chaste white 
blossoms attract one from afar and scatter their 
fragrance like a benediction through the wood. 
July and early August usually witness the 
climax of their perfection, and occasionally a 
vast mountain side may be seen covered with 
them —a rare and beautiful sight. 

Here, too, at that time, the tiger lily, Lit- 
turn pardalinum — more properly the leop- 
ard lily— reaches a marvelous development in 
springy spots, and has even been known toreach 
a height of ten feet, having as many as thirty- 
two of the great spotted orange and red flowers. 
They sometimes grow in great abundance, and 
occasionally even cover a wet canyon side with 
their gorgeous bloom. 

Out on exposed slopes the Mariposa tulips 
lift their wonderfully marked chalices to the 
fervid sun, in spots where it would seem to us 
that the soil was too rocky and dry to sustain 
any life. Higher up on rock shelves, where 
little pockets of rich soil have lodged, beds of 
the lovely ErylAroniutn, or fawn Illy (inappro- 
priately called dog's tooth violet), will cause 
our eyes to open in glad surprise. 

In about such surroundings as the stone-crop 
usually chooses we may see the brilliant yellow 
masses of the sulphur flower, Eriogonum 
umbellatum, varied by the translucent creamy 
masses of E. ursinum, which are often flushed 
with pink. 

In dry, open fields and forests the Indian 
wheat, Wyethia mollis, fills the air with 
its characteristic balsamic odor. This is also 
known as California compass-plant, because 
the edges of its erect leaves are believed to point 
always north and south. 

Large areas are also covered by Chamabatia 
foliolosa, a little under shrub, a foot or two 
high, with feathery leaves and strawberry-like 
flowers. This is popularly known as "tar- 
weed," and it loads the air with a fragrance 
somewhat suggestive of tansy. The pennyroyal, 
Monardella odoratissima, is another woody 
plant, whose fragrance once inhaled in these 
mountain regions becomes indelibly fixed In the 
memory. 

Those who go to the Yosemite early in the 
season are often regaled by a wonderful sight 
upon the journey thither, for then the mountain 
tea-tree, Ceanothus integerrimus, is in full 
bloom and gives vast mountain slopes the 
aspect of being covered by a recent snowfall. 
All through the Sierras in early summer another 



species, Ceanothus pro stratus, is very notice- 
able in the forests, where its trailing and inter- 
lacing branchlets make the most delightful 
springy carpet imaginable. At that early season 
it is plentifully sprinkled with charming blue 
blossoms, which later give place to scarlet seed 
vessels that form a beautiful contrast with the 
rich green foliage. This little trailing shrub is 
known as squaw's carpet or Mahala mats. 

Walking through the dry woods we are lured 
onward by the numerous lovely blossoms that 
greet us. Here the azure beard-tongue, Pent- 
stenton azureus, vies with the pretty scarlet 
gilia, Gilia aggregata, in brightening the 
scene, and the wild Bouvardia, Gilia grandu 
flora, varies it with its delicate salmon-colored 
flowers. 

The Indian pink, Silene Calif ornica, and the 
humming bird's trumpet, Zauschneria Cali- 
fornia, add brilliant dashes of scarlet, while 
the tall stems of the great willow herb, Epilo- 
bium spicatum, compel attention and admira- 
tion everywhere for their fine pink flowers. 

Pussy's paws, Spraguea umbellata, is a 
curious plant, which varies greatly in its habit 
of growth, sometimes being erect, and again 
forming close, prostrate mats upon the ground. 
Its blossoms have an odd way of bunching 
themselves so that they resemble the cushions 
on pussy's feet, and this resemblance is en- 
hanced by the tinge of flesh pink seen through 
them. In this flower the valves of the trans- 
lucent calyx are the most prominent feature, 
and the slender little pink corollas are almost 
hidden from sight among them. 

We have spoken In a former paper of the pine 
drops, Pterospora andromeaea, whose tall, 
gummy wands are covered with small, yellow- 
ish, waxen bells. We occasionally come across 
its clustered flesh-colored stems which, as they 
have no accompaniment of leaves, excite our 
curiosity if we have not seen them before. 

But of all the novel and charming plants of 
this region of floral abundance, the snow plant 
must take precedence, and the day upon which 
one finds one's first snow plant will always be 
remembered with a thrill of delight. You may 
possibly come upon it in some shadowy recess 
of these woodlands with perhaps a single 
beam of sunlight playing upon it, vivifying 
its brilliant crimson until it seems as though 
rich blood were suffusing its entire form, almost 
converting it into a living, sentient being. How 
its crimson bells glow in the light! How in- 
stinct it seems with life and individuality ! 
This remarkable plant belongs to the heath 
family, and is one of those strange organisms 
that, like the fungi, seems to subsist upon de- 
caying matter. There is no green foliage, but 
the stem is clothed with rather rigid scales 
which are of a pale flesh color below, but 
above, scales assume the same brilliant hue as 
the flowers, and there merge into floral bracts 
which curl gracefully about among the blos- 
soms. In early summer one may find the plants 
at an altitude of four thousand feet or so, but 
as the season advances they must be sought 
constantly higher, as they follow the receding 
snows up the heights, rarely or never growing 
upon the snow but always where it has just 
melted away. 

In our walks through the open glades of 
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these mountain forests we often come upon a 
fallen tree trunk which bars our progress and 
at the same time affords shelter for some rare 
and curious plant, and every few steps, it seems 
to us, runs some little rill diffusing moisture 
and forming springy, boggy places which are 
sure to harbor interesting flowers. 

1 well remember a tangled thicket, bordering 
a cold, rushing mountain stream, which 1 pene- 
trated one afternoon, and where, to my great 
delight, I found the lovely pink blossoms of 
Pyrola rotundifolia, commonly called canker- 
lettuce or Indian lettuce, 
and whose round, shin- 
ing, vivid, green leaves 
are as attractive as its 
blossoms. Growing here 
and there in sheltered 
spots, but in the open 
forest, we find companies 
of another Pyrola, P. 
picta, whose leaves are 
a rich, dark green, hand- 
somely veined with 
white; and as we climb 
higher we find this form 
mingling with another, 
P. dentata, whose leaves 
are paler and dull and 
whose flower stems are 
less vigorous. 

Where the under- 
growth is dense the 
little prince's pine, or 
pipsissewa, Chimaphila 
Menziesii, unfolds its 
waxen blooms, which 
have a demure look and 
a pleasant fragrance re- 
sembling that of the lily 
of the valley. 

The pretty white mot- 
tled leaves of the wild 
ginger, Asarum Hart- 
wegi, are very attractive, 
and in July or earlier its 
curious dull-colored blos- 
soms may be found nest- 
line close to the ground. 

We must not fail to 
mention the Indian rhu- 
barb, Saxifraga pel- 
lata, which is one of the 
finest and most charac- 
teristic plants that line 
the banks of swift-flow- 
ing mountain streams. 
Its large, long-stemmed, 
lotus-like leaves often 
stand in the water at the edge of the bank 
where they lean gracefully over, making charm- 
ing reflections in the brown depths below. The 
fact that the Indians eat the large stems has 
given rise to the popular name. The plant 
blossoms in early spring, and by July and 
August only the withered flower stalk remains, 
leaving us to imagine its early beauty. The 
leaves turn most gorgeously in autumn at the 
first touch of cold, and then remind us, if we 
be campers, that it is time to fold up our tents 
and betake ourselves homeward. 

We never weary of the charm of these 



mountain meadows where a thousand lovely 
blossoms nestle amid the lush grasses. Per- 
haps most common of them is the large, 
white moujitain daisy, Erigeron CoulUri, 
whose flowers have such a pure look ; but the 
lovely azure daisy, E. salsuginosus, with deli- 
cate, lilac-blue rays and golden centers appeals 
particularly to us. Here the pendent blossoms 
of the bleeding heart, Dicentra formosa, hover 
amid the grasses, and here wave the slen- 
der wands of Pedicularis at to liens. Another 
species of Pedicularis, P. Grcenlandica^ is ex- 
tremely interesting in 
that its tall spikes are 
covered with the most 
curious little pink flow- 
ers, each of which bears 
a strong resemblance to 
the head of an elephant, 
the forehead, ears and 
long trunk all being sim- 
ulated in the most re- 
markable manner. 

After we have been 
long enough in these 
great altitudes to have 
become somewhat accli- 
mated we begin to feel a 
great desire to climb 
some of the surrounding 
heights and scale these 
granite crags. At eight 
thousand feet we can 
reach the snow line in 
August, which is a very 
exhilarating experience 
which no one should 
miss. We have in mind 
now a day so spent, the 
memory of which we 
would not relinquish for 
worlds. 

Starting soon after 
breakfast, we left the 
inn behind us. The 
trail, winding through 
the forest, soon began to 
mount, through various 
kinds of underbrush, 
spreading dog-bane, spi- 
raea, manzanita and cea- 
nothus; and various 
bright blossoms passed 
in review as we wended 
our way upward— gil- 
ias, castilleias, colum- 
bines, daisies, larkspurs, 
Mariposas, pennyroyal, 
Zauschneria, etc Pres- 
ently the way became steep and rocky, and we 
were confronted by what seemed an impassable 
barrier, a great granite cliff. But the trail soon 
made around it and passed onward and upward. 
Here we encountered two kinds of cliff brake, 
which 1 had never before seen growing, though 
1 had dried specimens of them, Pellcea Bridgesii 
and PelLea Brewcri, the latter with butterfly 
leaflets and both with black, polished stems. 
On these heights the manzanita became 
dwarfed, and its small, contorted branches clung 
closely to the rocks covering them like a basket 
work. Just ahead of us we caught bright 
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glimpses of color which, as we advanced, 
proved to be masses of the glorious crimson 
flowers of the pride of the mountains, Pent- 
stemon Menziesiu var. Newberryi. It is 
almost a miracle now these plants sustain 
themselves upon the hard granite where there 
seems to be not a particle of soil. 

Still further along, a surprise awaited us in 
the delightful pink flowers of the alpine willow- 
herb, Epilobtum obcordatum, which makes 
fringes of lovely color to adorn these barren, 
rocky heights. Here, too, where there is little 
or no soil, or but of the hardest and poorest, the 
little alpine phlox, Phlox Douglasii, covered 
the ground with its cushiony tufts of needles 
and masses of delicate bloom.' 

We now passed through a defile of rocks, a 
gateway as it were, to an enchanted region and 
emerged upon a little meadow. Ah, who can 
describe this meadow! Its fine and delicate 
grasses were starred with azure daisies and 
golden brodiaeas, and in its bosom lay, like a 
gem, a beautiful little glacial lake. Where the 
waters of this lonely lakelet laved the meadow 
a company of charming pink blossoms flashed 
upon the sight like a troop of naiads holding 
their revels upon the margin. These proved 
on nearer approach to be Mimulus Lewisii. 
For a moment we stood spellbound by this 
bewitching sight, and then we pushed onward 
to a point where we halted for luncheon. 

Our friends, some of whom had come on 
horseback, lighted a fire and produced the 
luncheon, and we were soon regaling ourselves 
upon venison and hot Frankfurter sausages and 
sandwiches, with appetites whetted by our long 
climb. A bottle of claret, added to snow from 
a neighboring bank, furnished a delicious and 
refreshing drink. 

After we had rested for a time we were eager 
to make an exploration of the shores of our new- 
found mountain lakelet, and so we started for a 
tour around its shores. It was a novel sensation, 
walking over snow banks in August, and we 



were kept in a state of exhilaration by the meet- 
ing of new trees and flowers. Here, trailing 
over the ground, was the alpine heather, Bryan- 
thus Breweri, its dark, evergreen foliage cov- 
ered by masses of rosy bloom. Forming a part 
of the thicket we found a pretty little shrub 
with small, leathery leaves resembling those of 
the rose-bay and clusters of bitter, fragrant, 
white flowers like little cherry blossoms. This 
was the Labrador tea, Ledum glandulosum, 
highly prized by the mountaineers for its medic- 
inal qualities but dreaded by sheep-raisers for 
its disastrous effects on their flocks. Passing 
onward we saw an occasional snow-plant gleam- 
ing in the forest and many bright golden com- 
posite challenged our admiration. 

Right in the drip of the snow banks, where 
the ground was still wet and cold, grew the 
lovely little alpine primrose, Primula suffru- 
tescens, its evergreen leaves, in fact, just emerg- 
ing in places from their wintry covering. The 
little plants, undaunted by snow and ice, resume 
their growth as soon as liberated by the snow 
and put forth their rosy flowers right in the 
presence of the glaciers. These look as though 
they might have caught the last reflection of 
the alpen glow and transfixed it upon their 
petals. 

We at length returned to the inn as the 
shadows were lengthening, somewhat fatigued 
by our day's climb but bearing with us price- 
less pictures of a world undreamed of before. 

If we linger in the mountains long enough, 
or until late enough in the season, two or three 
species of iovely blue gentians will arrive to 
add their blossoms to the rich store we have 
already gathered. But these pastoral days, 
like all lovely things, must come to an end, 
and so some morning we find ourselves bidding 
adieu and slipping away from the haunts that 
have known us for so many ideal weeks, and 
once more gliding down the mountain slopes 
into the old familiar valleys, and so home once 
more. 
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Wild Columbines. 

Gay elfin dancers poised for flight 

Where woodland shadows shimmer, 
Or fluttering up yon windy height, 

Your scarlet kirtles glimmer 
In rout fantastic, led, perchance, 

By Pan with airy fluting; 
Fauns, too, with shy, elusive glance, 

Your straggling ranks saluting. 

A host of sprites in forest green 

With wandering winds coquetting, 
While golden-tasseled bonnets lean 

Tip-tilted by their fretting. 
Each merry nod and beckoning fling 

The wild bees answer, knowing 
Your horns of honey freely swing 

And wait reluctant going. 

For you the children, Columbine, 

Reach eager hands with laughter, 
Your slender sprays, close-clasped, to pine 

In drooping beauty after, 
But all ungathered smiling near, 

Or from the hillside calling, 
Your countless sisters bend to hear 

The children's footsteps falling. 

Of all the laughing flowers that hold 

Spring's carnival a-Maying, 
You elves in harlequin red and gold, 

Are blithest, farthest straying. 
To redwoods, fields or storm-scarred verge 

Of mountain cliffs you're faring, 
And, wind-blown, toss near ocean's surge, 

Your scarlet trumpets flaring. 

— Ella Sexton. 
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Fly Fishing Near Tahoe. 

BY ARCHIBALD TREAT. 
(Illustrations by the Author.) 



Inn, which in itself is an unpretentious but com- 
fortable collection of buildings, is its mineral 
spring. Highly charged with carbonic gas, 
bubbling cool from Mother Earth, it is nectar 
to the hot and tired man. 

The country round about is a fisherman's 
paradise. Within less than a half hour's walk 
from the little inn is Lillie Lake, and ten 
minutes beyond that Fallen Leaf Lake, with 
the Glen Alpine Falls in between to please the 
eye. It is in Lillie that one is apt to get the 
first rise of the season, as it is the first lake to 
be clear of snow. The sun is early upon it, and 
a Brown Dung, cast well ahead of the boat along 
the edge of the water, is apt to lure Monsieur 
Speckels to the surface for his supposed break- 
fast. 

There is a chain of lakes dotting this rocky 
gorge, beginning with Heather, Half Moon and 
Gilmore, which spread out fanwise at the 
western end, then Suzy, Grass and Lillie. They 
are connected by Glen Alpine Creek, a fine 



OR a week I had 

been fishing the 

streams about 

Glen Alpine, 

using the Indian 

Fly, and with 

only fair suc- 
cess. Lest my 

fellow -Walton- 

ians have not 

this fly in their 

books, let me 

tell them that 

it is known 

to science as 

the Lachnos- 

terna Fusca; 
and, lest they 

be as ignorant 
of entomology as myself, let me also inform 
them that the subject matter, stripped of its 
high-sounding appellation, is but the harmless 
infant of a beetie, known to the people of the 
High Sierras as a "grub." It is invariably to - — 

be secured from the Indians, at from twenty- 
five to fifty cents per dozen, and in the moun- 
tains takes the place of the angle worm used 
by the bent-pin fishermen of lower altitudes. I 
obtained my supply from Miss Susie, an Indian 
lady of uncertain age, but ancient lineage, who 
lived near the Glen Alpine Springs. 1 pass 
over her personal appearance, merely remark- 
ing that she was not, apparently, fond of a 
bath. 

1 was fishing near the point where the swirl- 
ing waters of Glen Alpine Creek rush to their 
meeting with Fallen Leaf Lake. I was using 
my last grub, and, lacking a plain hook, had 
pinioned the cotton-like worm on a worn- 
out, dark-winged Caddis. The strong current 
washed it from the barb, and I idly cast into 
the end of the distant riffle to see if I could 
touch a passing leaf. Kerchullup ! Hooray, I 
had a rise ! Another cast. Kerchullup again, 
and soon I was playing a pound Cut-throat in 
the roomy pool. This pioneer of the season 
must have been the champion of his class, for 
he thrashed the water like a stern- wheel 
steamer; and when I thought 1 had him tired 
out, he was off for a run, and, not satisfied with 
that, jumped three times in succession into the 
air, shaking his head like a rat-terrier to free 
himself from the hated hook. But soon his 
strength was fled, I drew him gently floating 
towards me like a child's sail boat, and scooped 
him gently with a net. And afterwards, even 
though I had thwacked his head, he sullenly 
flopped about in my basket to show how be- 
grudgingly he surrendered. The fly fishing had 
commenced, my waiting was over, and for a 
week I enjoyed most excellent sport. 

Not the least of the attractions of Glen Alpine Treat, Photo, cut-throat trout of tahoe 
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"SOME BEAUTIES FROM TAHOE." 

(Photographed from Life for Sunset.) 
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little fishing stream, with many a promising 
pool and riffle for Brook trout. Each of the 
lakes is kept bountifully stocked by the Fish 
Commissioners; and, if the time of year be 
propitious, there is no excuse for the fisherman 
who cannot bring home a full basket. 

The fish of these lakes spawn about the first 
of July, and will then take only a grub, and 
that lazily. The sport is at its best about the 
middle of July. As in all mountain lakes, there 
are times when the trout do not rise readily to 
the fly, and then the following method of sur- 
face trolling employed by Mr. John Bourdette 
may be resorted to with a guarantee of success. 
At the loop end of the snell of an ordinary No. 6 
Barnyard Hackle (and surely there is no reader 
who has to be told that this is but a plain hook) 
a No. 4 Wilson Spinner is so fastened by means 
of its swivel that it will revolve freely. A 
number of small sinkers are put on just ahead 
of the end of the leader, near the spinner. Upon 
the hook is placed an angle worm or grub, pref- 
erably the latter. A grub should always be 
put on with the tail upon the barb of the hook 
instead of the head, for the latter is so hard 
that it prevents the fish catching the barb. 
About fifty feet of line is put out, and then 
the sport begins. It is preferable to have 
someone row the boat, with which, by the 
way, all the lakes are supplied by the pro- 
prietors of the Springs. The lone fisherman 
may get along by sculling, if the wind is not 
too boisterous. 

Lake Gilmore has been well stocked with 
black bass; but so far as I could learn, none of 
them have been caught. When 1 visited this 
beautiful little body of water, nestling beneath 
its uplifted hills, the ice had but the week be- 
fore left its surface. I used all sorts of devices, 
but did not even see a fish, though I knew them 
to be there in plenty. 1 was anxious, too, to 
try for black bass after the manner employed 
by Mr. Hunt, one of the Deputy Fish Com- 



missioners, but it was too early. He places a 
bob on the line to keep the bait a certain dis- 
tance from the bottom. A frog is fastened to 
the hook by running it through his leg, the 
fisherman meanwhile calming his scruples by 
remembering that froggy is cold blooded. As 
the frog swims about in his endeavor to escape 
he attracts the attention of Mr. B. Bass, who 
promptly takes hold of him to see if he is 
genuine. The disciple of lzaak I. must now re- 
strain himself until Mr. B. is satisfied that the 
frog is not an imitation, whereupon he gobbles 
poor Mr. Frog, repenting later as the hasty have 
done ever since morals were first written. Then 
the fight begins. Whoever lands a good-sized 
black bass has had a tussle to the death with 
the prize-fighter of the smaller fish, and, unless 
his tackle Ts good and his hand cunning, the 
fish will have the best of it, and will take away 
most of the tackle as a souvenir. 

The largest fish of this district have been 
taken from Heather Lake, a four-pounder not 
infrequently being caught there. Its waters are 
deep and cold, and it is one of the last to be 
clear of ice. In beauty of surroundings it rivals 
its sisters of the Swiss Alps, and is seen at its 
best when the snows have not yet left the sur- 
rounding heights. 

Still there are many, and I confess to be one 
of them, who think that Suzy Lake, of all the 
lakelets that nestle in this glacier-worn valley, 
is entitled to the laurel wreath. Above her rise 
two lofty peaks, Jacks and Dicks, 2000 feet 
above the surface of the water, and 10,000 
above sea level. At the outlet the waters 
take one or two preparatory leaps before tum- 
bling a couple of hundred feet over a cliff, 
and then, as if resting, meander peacefully 
through the meadows before melting into Grass 
Lake. 

The trout of the snow-fed streams of the 
Sierras begin to "rise" to the fly in their own 
good time. Just when that will be no man can 
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tell. Some say they feed upon an insect which 
is washed in by the melting snows, and do not 
eo to the surface for flies until this source of 
food supply is- exhausted. Certain it is that 
they do not begin to rise until the snow is well 
off the upper lakes. 

* 

To suggest to the old-time fisherman what to 
wear or carry would be as presumptuous in me 
as it would be tiresome to nim. Yet 1 venture 
a few suggestions, which may be applicable to 
the neophyte wherever he may intend to pursue 
his outing, and which are particularly applic- 
able to the country under discussion. 

The feet should be encased in heavy half- 
boots, with hob-nails, and large enough to 
permit of wearing thick woolen socks. If the 
feet show a tendency to chafe, a light pair of 
merino socks worn inside the thicker pair, will 

Erevent it. A pair of canvas leggins, such as 
fncle Sam supplies to his boys, and a thick 
sole, with hob-nails, added to a discarded every- 
day shoe, makes a serviceable change from the 
half-boots, and also permits the latter to dry out. 

Overalls are the cheapest and best covering 
for the legs, and should be a buff-yellow in 
color, for it must always be remembered that 
the trout is keen of vision, and instantly detects 
the change of color occasioned by the presence 
of the fisherman on the bank if he wears any- 
thing that differs materially from the natural 
surroundings. For this reason he should never 
wear a white shirt or hat. The overalls should 
fit well up in the crotch, and not too high above 
the hips; never mind if they are short at the 
ankles, the boots or leggins will cover that. 
By bearing this question of fit in mind it will 
be found that a belt can be worn with comfort, 
and the shoulders be much freer than if sus- 
penders are employed. 

The ordinary light-weight hunting coat, with 
its voluminous and capacious pockets, is a 



famous all-around garment for country touring. 
A sweater or vest can be put into the back 
pocket, and also the things hereafter described, 
and there will still remain room for more. 

The best drinking cup is of rubber, costing 
but 25 cents. It is light, will not break, is easily 
cleaned, and will last for years. 

A pocket cooking kit, such as is used by 
soldiers, and comprising a frying pan, plate, 
knife, fork and spoons, is a very handy affair 
upon which to get breakfast, and well worth 
the carrying, for one of the delights of tour- 
ing is eating a well -cooked meal out of 
doors. 

A folding alcohol lamp and bowl will enable 
its fortunate possessor to make a cup of coffee, 
tea, or a bowl of soup. The cost of this will 
be about $2.00. There is one now on the market, 
a very handy affair, made of aluminum, with 
a tight cover to keep the alcohol from escap- 
ing. The supply houses now also keep a little 
device filled with a torch-like substance called 
alcolia. These are sold at 25 cents, and with 
an aluminum cup, holding a pint, make a 
first-class companion. The tea or coffee and 
lamp can be put inside the cup, together with 
some soup tablets, salt and pepper. These 
tablets can be had for about 30 cents a 
dozen. So fortified, and with a little bacon, 
the angler is prepared for an all day outing. If 
some self-raising flour were added, and he had 
a warm place to sleep, he could stay out two 
days and not go hungry, providing he thought 
to take along a large metal match box, quite 
full. 

A very convenient implement for the fisher- 
man is a Jack Crfinn knife, which folds so it 
can be carried in the pocket, and yet is so 
shaped that it can be opened with one hand. 
The blade is strong, and the weapon may be 
used to clean fish, open cans, chop wood, and 
be abused generally. It is aimost as good as a 
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pistol as a means 
of defense, for, 
like the Irishman's 
shillalah, it never 
misses fire. 

In fishing from 
a boat it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to 
land a fish without 
a net, and the same 
difficulty is pres- 
ent when casting 
from a rock, where 
the fish has to be 
lifted to the hand. 
There is a small, 
cheap net, costing 
but $1.00, large 
enough for ninety- 
nine out of the 
hundred fish that 
one is likely to 
get, and which is 
indispensable for 
the angler wher- 
ever he may be. 
It fits easily into 
the inside pocket 
of the hunting 
coat, and is lighter 
and less cumber- 
some than the 
more elaborate 
affairs so 
needful 
on the big 
streams 
like the 
McCloud or Eel River, or for big lake 
fish. 

A pair of rubber boots, or wading 
stockings, are always useful, but in a 
country like that around Glen Alpine 
they are not essential. In the Truckee 
River one cannot successfully fish with- 
out them. There are some fishermen 
who disdain their apparel, but me- 
thinks the after-comfort of those who 
walk through streams " as is," to use 
a commercial expression, is not worth 
mentioning. Such a proceeding is all 
right if one has not far to walk home, 
and is provided with dry footgear for 
the following day. The more reason- 
able plan is to carry rubber boots in the 
basket, or over the shoulder, until the 
fishing ground is reached, then to put 
the walking shoes in the rear pocket 
of the coat. When through, a pair of 
dry socks and the resumption of the 
shoes, vice the rubber boots, will per- 
mit the angler to reach home without 
becoming foot-sore. Where a person 
has but a short two weeks for fishing, 
he cannot afford to be held in camp bv 
bruised feet, which will surely result if 
he does not use common sense in the 
care of them. 

It is well to take along, or to make, a 
neat little device which 1 have seen ad- 
vertised, but which does not as yet seem 
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to be procurable on this coast. Its use will tend 
to save many a fisherman's soul ; for it requires 
a person of great fortitude not to envelop him- 
self in a sulphurous atmosphere when he beholds 
his last leader high above his head, and the tree 
unclimbable. The device is of tool steel, shaped 
like an inverted letter V. One limb is sharp- 
ened on the inner side, and the opposite limb 
has a hole, to which is attached about twelve 
feet of stout cord. The unsharpened limb is 
lightly fastened to the tip of the rod by an 
elastic band, or bit of thread, the tool placed 
over the limb on which rests the hook, and the 
rod withdrawn. A sharp jerk, the limb is 
severed, the hook brought to earth, and St 
Peter saved the labor of making a black mark 
against an otherwise good citizen. 

The lure necessary for the Glen Alpine Region 
does not differ much from that generally used 
in the Sierra lakes and streams. The different 
varieties of Coachmen and Hackles are always 
desirable; to these should be added Evening 
Dun and Cowdung, Blue Upright, Professor 
and dark and light wing Caddis. 

By watching the bushes that line the streams 
to see what is the natural food of Mr. Trout, 
the observant fisherman will always be given 
his cue. As already stated, it is almost useless 
to try with flies until after the fish have finished 
spawning. From the latter part of July until 
the close of the season the most avid fish- 
erman will be satisfied. 
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I cannot imagine a lake in a desert being at- 
tractive to a true angler, however well stocked 
it might be. To him there is much in surround- 
ings, and better a few fish on a beautiful stream 
than a full basket caught in a canal. And, too, 
Dame Nature seldom puts the trout, that little 
aristocrat of fish, in waters possessing a homely 
setting; so, whether it be design or not, the 
fisherman finds his spoil in places where Nature 
is sweetest. The lakes described seem proof of 
this. They are all within an hour's walk of 
the Springs, and in no place in the Sierras is 
there such a variety of sport and scenery. By 
an early start one can fish in each of them by 
nightfall, catching, by the end of the day, 
enough fish to satisfy even an enthusiast, 
getting up an appetite that would do credit to 
an aboriginal, and seeing enough of grandeur 
to send him happy to bed. 

It is now a full year since I cast my flies in 
the waters about Glen Alpine, but the pictures 
then drawn upon my memory remain indelible. 
I love best to think of the walks home, with a 



congenial companion, and a full basket as a 
reward for the excitement and fatigue of the 
day. I can still see the sun setting behind 
mountains garbed in their mantle of snow. 1 
can see the pink light on the valiey below as 
we came down the ridge, and I watch it, in my 
mind's eye, change to gray and then into pur- 
ple; and, with this picture before me, I can 
still feel the subtle coming of the night, the 
insects accenting the quiet by their humming; 
I can even hear in the distance the tinkle of a 
distant cow-bell, a homelike beacon of sound. 
I remember the spot where the path grows 
steeper, where we make the last descent ; there 
we halloo, and echoing back from the rocky 
canyon comes the cheery reply. Another turn, 
and there is the light of the inn showing 
bright in the gathered darkness. Now we are 
home ; the table awaits us, the fire burns on 
the hearth, and, when hunger is gone and we 
wearily, gratefully go off to bed, I can still hear 
the rustling of trees as they whisper the song 
of the forest and woo me to slumber and rest 
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The Poison Spring. 



While rusticating in the wilds of the Shasta 
Region 1 heard of the Poison Spring. Strange 
tales were told of it. It was said that its wa- 
ters, while beneficial and even healing to man, 
were fatal to birds, insects and plants. How, 
then, could 1 resist searching out and seeing for 
myself this wonderful fountain, so opposite in 
its effects from that which led old Ponce de 
Leon on a wild goose chase which did not end 
so badly after ali. I fancied a black witch's 
caldron which ought to be seen with the proper 
accessories of midnight, storm and lurid light- 
ning. But as the elements were not at my 



service, I had to set off on my quest on a de- 
lightful morning of summer, forming one in a 
merry party of seven, including two little chil- 
dren. 

We left Shasta Springs, turned south, trav- 
ersed some wood lots, crossed a stile or two 
and struck into an old stage road, sunken and 
full of cobbles. It is the one which used to 
lead from Sacramento over into Oregon before 
the days of the railroad. At present it might 
be taken for an old water-course. 

Soon we came out upon a clearing where flaunt- 
ing mullein stalks usurp the ground formerly 
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occupied by giant sugar pines and tall firs. A 
deserted sawmill is close at hand, and on all 
sides are flumes, platforms, tracks, old timber 
and other signs of an industry once active, now 
decayed. 

And far off, hanging as though detached in 
the clear summer air, gleams the white dome 
of Shasta. We cross Hedge Creek a little above 
its mouth and strike one of those old wood 
roads which cut through the forest in all direc- 
tions. Time was when the sun could not be 
discerned through the tall, thick growth of 
trees. The mightiest are now, alas ! laid low 
and have long ago become mere lumber. The 
road is bordered on one side by a skid made of 
immense felled trunks, two placed side by side, 
and showing marks of where they were once 
greased to form a slide for the logs. We fol- 
low on through tangled blackberry vines and 
balsam y firs, and before long we are at Poison 
Spring. It lies below the road and to the left. 
A well-marked path leads down to it at the cost 
of a little scrambling. But imagine our disap- 
pointment ! We had looked for an inky pool 
surrounded by desolation; here was a clear, 
open well over which the dragon flies were 
skimming and into which the wild vines almost 
dipped. The basin was of natural marble or 
limestone and the transparent water bubbled out 
of its depths. The ground was damp from the 
percolation of the spring and large blocks of lime- 
stone lay here and there. We tasted the water 
and found it clear, cold and effervescent with 
no unpleasant flavor. The bubbling is no doubt 
caused by the decomposition of marble or lime- 
stone, and the gas generated is probably carbon 
or di-oxide. The spring is well known to the 

woodman and the 
hunter. One of 
the latter, gun in 
hand and wearing 
the garments of 
the chase, sprang 
down the bank to 
drink while we 
were there. The 
well-trodden 
ground around it 
proves that it is 
often frequented. 
We could see no 
reason why popu- 
lar legend should 




have bestowed on it such a baleful reputation. 
There was no odor, no sign of blast or blight, nor 
even an indication that a heavy gas could harm 
those smaller creatures whose respiration is near 
the ground, as in the celebrated Grotto del Cane, 
where dogs are asphyxiated while human beings 
escape. Marvelous healing virtues are ascribed 
to its waters. They are said to cure all ailments 
from corns to rheumatism, but it may be that 
their virtues are as mythical as their poisonous 
qualities. On the wnole the Poison Spring is 
neither more nor less wonderful than the other 
mineral fountains which abound in the Shasta 
Region. 

A wonder in the same locality which well de- 
serves a visit is Hedge Creek Falls. They are 
situated a little above the mouth of the creek 
and deserve more than a passing notice. The 
trail drops suddenly into a deep glen whose 
sides are of basalt which has fallen off accord- 
ing to its natural cleavage, and strews the floor 
of the glen with great irregular slabs. A rocky 
trail leads to the bottom, and clambering down 
we can stand under a jutting rock which over- 
hangs the glen seemingly unsupported, the 
underlying strata having all dropped away. 
The rock seems to hang in mid-air, and over it 
drops Hedge Creek Falls in a silvery cascade. 
To stand behind the falls and under the brow 
of rock gives one an unpleasant feeling as 
though at any moment it might come crashing 
down upon us. We can wind around the bot- 
tom of the cup or hollow, crossing the creek on 
slippery stones of basalt and helping ourselves 
by holding on to the tangle of trees and vines 
until we crawl out near the rushing Sacramento. 

The basalt rock so abundant in this ancient 
volcanic region takes many strange forms. 
There is one place on the right bank of the 
Sacramento where for hundreds of feet there is 
a succession of immense flat steps rising one 
above the other, a veritable Giant's Causeway. 
Each stone or step is an irregular hexagon fully 
fifteen or twenty inches across and closely 
fitted to its neighbors, yet on a different ievel. 
In the shallow river and in the pools along its 
banks grows a species of watershieid with im- 
mense leaves bearing the stem in the center of 
the underside. The size of the leaf, its cir- 
cular shape and the position of the stem make 
the resemblance to a parasol complete. The 
roots of this plant are edible and are said to be 
much valued by the Indians. 

Irene Connell. 



The Same Old Story. 

Now doth the city man go forth 

Where Nature smiles and shines, 
Weighed down with basket, pole and bait, 

And most expensive lines. 
He'll sit and swelter in the sun 

From morning until night, 
Half maddened by mosquitoes who 

Produce his only bite ! 
While just across the silvery belt, 

The village boy will grin, 
When hauling beauties from the stream 

With only twine and pin. 

— JV. Y. Herald. 
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Bear Hunting in Oregon. 



FEW are as yet familiar with the glorious 
opportunities for sport that Oregon af- 
fords. The quantity and quality of both 
large and small game will, no doubt, in time 
make the northwestern state of the Union a 
" mecca " for sportsmen from all parts of the 
world. Its splendid hunting grounds can read- 
ily be reached by traveling either east or west 
from any of the numerous stations on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad between Ashland and 
Eugene; while from the latter point to Albany 
the Mongolian pheasant has become so plentiful 
that within three hours an energetic shot can 
secure a fine bag of this beautiful game actually 
within hearing of the engine whistle. 

It may be well to mention that the game of 
Oregon is not confined to the above location, for 
some of the largest specimens of elk an tiers to 
be seen at the taxidermist's in Portland were 
shipped out from the Aisea River country over 
the branch road from Yaquina; while the eik 
carrying the most magnificent pair of antlers 
procured this season in Oregon was killed in 
the country between the headwaters of the Mo- 
hawk and the Calapooia. Besides the abun- 
dant game that lies waiting for the gun or rifle, 
the large streams have a splendid run of salmon 
during the summer months. These fish, before 
the berries are ripe, form the choicest food 
for bear, who never complain of "fisherman's 
luck " but follow up the stream and catch and 
eat until perfectly satisfied. 

As soon as the berries begin to ripen Bruin 
abjures his fish diet, and when one sees the 
mountainsides of Southern Oregon during the 
months of August and September it is easy to 
realize why there are many more bears there 
than in any other state in the Union. Wild 
raspberries, blackberries and huckleberries, in 
patches by themselves or growing together 
with half a dozen other kinds with which the 
ordinary botanist is not familiar, furnish the 
bear with not only the daintiest kind of food 
but also provide for him the safest shelter. 
Day by day, as the berries slowly ripen on the 
warm, sunny spots in the open flats to the 
shaded slopes of the highest mountains, the 
bear climbs higher and higher, always select- 
ing the patches where the berries are thickest 
and largest, looking very greedy as he sits on 
his haunches and rakes in the fruit with both 
paws. 

But it is when the nuts begin to ripen that 
Bruin takes thought for the morrow and pre- 
pares to lav in his stores for the winter. This 
sweet, rich diet he devours ravenously and 
soon converts into great roils of fat, which 
become covered by a fine coat of fur for win- 
ter use — either for his own purpose when he 
hibernates, or perchance, some day for yours 
when you climb out of bed on a cold, frosty 
morning. 

The first course with which he begins his 
feast is the sweet acorn which grows in abun- 
dance on the low bushes on the hillside. The 
bear will journey many miles to harvest this 
delicious crop, for he fully realizes it will be 



spoiled for him by the first frost. Next in sea- 
son comes the sugar-pine nut, then the chinca- 
pin, a rich, oily nut somewhat resembling the 
beech. The chincapin grows upon the ndges 
among the scattered timber, usually on small 
shrubs three or four feet high, but occasionally 
one will outstrip its fellows and attain a diam- 
eter of ten or twelve inches with a height of 
thirty or forty feet. Among the large cninca- 

frfns, brown and black bear will often risk their 
ives reaching for the nuts on the highest 
branches, while the grizzly, in spite of his 
superior strength, must be content to remain 
beneath and feed from the low growth or take 
what the others by chance knock down. By 
the end of October the tan-bark oak, the 
largest of all acorn-bearing trees, begins to ripen 
along the river bottoms. Then our fur-coated 
friends disappear from the higher ranges, lunch- 
ing on the way down on such stray hazel nuts 
as the squirrels have failed to gather, and are 
discovered again among the tan-bark and live- 
oak acorns. The large tan-bark acorns must lie 
on the ground two weeks or more before they 
have sufficiently ripened to be palatable to the 
epicurean taste of the bear, for he will never 
touch them until they are thoroughly cured. 
Then he turns his attention for a few days to 
the tender mushroom, and in satisfaction and 
comfort then retires to winter quarters where 
he sucks his paws until spring. Nourished on 
such a diet, it is not to be wondered that bear 
meat is prized very highly by many moun- 
taineers and hunters. They will put up their 
winter's bacon and lard from the bears fat sides 
and hams, not always from necessity but in 
many cases preferring it to pork. 

In a country where bear can be "still-hunted " 
successfully there can be no sport so delightful 
or that gives the hunter such opportunities for 
displaying so much skill and science. One 
who has never hunted big game west of the 
Rocky Mountains would never believe with 
what indifference black-taiied deer or even a 
bull elk are passed by as long as there is even a 
remote possibility of getting a shot at a bear. 
The sense of danger that must be connected 
with the hunting of this animal only serves 
as an attractive tonic and becomes quite subor- 
dinate to the thought of glory and satisfaction 
that one experiences when standing over the 
slain quarry. 

Our camp was on the western flank of the 
Cascades in a broken forest of kingly sugar 
pines which towered sublimely from every 
ridge and canyon in the range. No pen can do 
justice to the magnificent beauty of the scenery 
in the fall of the year, nor describe the perfect 
glory of foliage that adorns the country which 
lies between the north and the south Umpqua 
rivers. In the distance one's vision revels in 
the silvery flowing streams, the majestic for- 
ests, the grand, towering mountains, the sub- 
limely peaceful valleys where innumerable lakes 
lie hidden away like unmined gold, while in 
the foreground the foliage, aflame with the rich 
autumn tints of brown, purple and gold, looks 
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ripe in the mellow sunshine, and over all is the 
intense azure of a cloudless sky. 

We had come in after bear and success had 
exceeded both anticipation and provision so far 
that our supply of chemicals for curing the 
hides was exhausted and we were now left 
with four choice skins suffering from lack of 
either alum or arsenic. The skins were fat and 
oily and their only salvation lay in frequently 
training and rubbing well with salt, such con- 
ditions making it urgent that we should hie to 
the nearest settlement that boasted a drug store 
as soon as possible. 

But a temptation presented itself that no 
sportsman could well withstand. The day be- 



two bears about six hundred yards further 
down the same ridge on which 1 stood. They 
were just disappearing over the divide. Look- 
ing still more carefully, a hundred yards further 
up the mountain 1 could discern the outlines of 
a large bear as he sauntered leisurely along, 
with nis cumbersome gait, across a small glade. 
He was making his way toward a growth of 
chincapins which extended far away up the 
mountains, growing thickest and largest in the 
moist, shadowy corners amidst an upheaval of 
purplish gray boulders which must have been 
thrown up in prehistoric age by some unseen 
power. Eagerly I watched nim as he prepared 
to make his breakfast off the tasty nuts which 



A FEW STEPS MORE. 



fore our intended departure, whiie returning to 
camp, I had discovered the fresh tracks of a 
large grizzly and his presence so disturbed my 
mind that I soon determined to remain over 
another day to hunt him. 

Knowing full well that the grizzly is a tire- 
less and enterprising traveler, T made an early 
start the next morning. After picking my way 
for about two miles in the uncertain light of the 
stars, 1 climbed the side of a steep mountain 
just as dawn was breaking. Peering eagerly 
in every direction, I could, however, discover 
nothing that the most vivid imagination could 
conjure up to be a bear. Nevertheless 1 found 
much of intense interest to observe, as who will 
not on such a morning in such a country. Fol- 
lowing a well-defined game trail to the east, I 
became so intent on reading the tracks of the 
different wild animals which seemed to have 
fallen into the same trail, that I had almost for- 
gotten the one whose huge footprints had so 
lately aroused my curiosity and driven all 
sleep from my eyes. 

When the first rays of the sun came pouring 
down the canyon, flooding the whole landscape 
with their penetrating light, they suddenly re- 
vealed to my vigilant eye the dark forms of 



Nature had provided with such a lavish hand. 
Then dropping down the side of the mountain a 
few paces so as to be out of his sight, I worked 
round a tangle of blackberry bushes, dodging 
fallen logs and broken limbs, avoiding the 
swish of the bushes against my overalls or the 
awkward stumbling over the rocks and stumps 
and taking every precaution in my power to 
secure a silent and successful advance. 

Suddenly 1 beat a hasty retreat, for a strong 
breeze has sprung up from the west which 
threatens to carry my scent, as indeed had 
been my misfortune only a day before when 
1 lost a shot at three big fellows who, from 
all indications, must have winded me from a 
distance of six hundred yards. As 1 crossed the 
first saddle on to the north side of the divide, 
every step revealed new country possessing a 
wealth of beauty all its own. Though hav- 
ing a proper appreciation of the glories of the 
landscape, 1 could not then stop to admire but 
continued to thread my way as rapidly as pos- 
sible along the broad, open summit until 1 was 
far enough to be out of my quarry's sight, 
scent and hearing. 

When about opposite to the spot on which I 
had last seen hmi feeding, 1 changed my course 
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and headed over the mountain. The serene 
stillness of the morning was suddenly broken 
by a clear, mellow strain of music accompanied 
by the low murmuring of the wind through 
the tops of the swaying trees and the deep, 
booming tones of a waterfall dashing down the 
walls of a rocky canyon far below. It was the 
thrilling challenge of the bull elk. Taking a 
few steps forward I saw two large bulls just 
beyond the timber. Their delicately shaded 
colors of white, cream and brown, their trimly 
built limbs and well-polished antlers glistening 
in the sun like bayonets, formed a picture I felt 
I could not spoil by firing and, for a moment, 
impressed me with the thought that they were 
too noble to kill, though perhaps the fact of my 
already being supplied with specimens equally 
as good may have had something to do with 
my humane sentiments. 1 left them standing 
with their rumps toward me. They were, 
doubtless, watching the actions of my grizzly. 

Gaining the south side once more, 1 tried to 
locate the bear by looking back to the saddle 
where I had crossed the mountain, but the 
closest scrutiny disclosed nothing until a young 
doe suddenly stepped out from the brush not 
more than thirty feet in front of me. She was 
so fearless and good-natured that, although she 
stood in the heavy shadows, I laid down my 
Winchester and drawing out my camera to a 
twenty-five-foot focus, pressed it firmly against 
a dead spruce and with a " Now look pleasant, 
please," made an exposure of two seconds. 
While closing the camera my obliging model 
disappeared as mysteriously as she came. 

For another half hour I hunted for a sign of 
my quarry, making a minute examination of 
every bush and shadow, of every old stump 
and dark mass of any description, but could 



discern no living thing. I listened but could 
hear nothing, not even the hum of a bee nor the 
chirp of a bird. Even the wind had hushed. 
Had the bear gone up the grade or down the 
grade, over the mountain or down the slope? 
It was too early yet for him to have stopped 
feeding. Perhaps he was tired of his solitude 
and had gone to seek some congenial mate. All 
these and many other surmises came coursing 
through my mind, but they could give me no 
clue. What was the meaning of that jay that 
now came flying swiftly over the ridge and lit 
on the top of a charred old fir. His discordant 
cries attract others, who, chattering and scold- 
ing in their tantalizing way, one after another, 
came swooping down always to the same spot, 
then back again to their perch above in a way 
that thoroughly aroused my suspicions. 

I listened again. A small rock came tum- 
bling down, then another and another. Look- 
ing up quickly, 1 could see a bush quiver some 
two hundred and fifty feet above me. Only 
another moment of suspense and I could per- 
ceive a streak of grayish brown fur that 1 know 
forms the covering of Bruin's backbone; but 
for an instant only, then it is hidden again 
behind the bushes, leaving me with the rifle 
at my shoulder sighting at the side of the 
mountain. 

Fully realizing the danger of shooting at one 
of these animals uphill, I was, nevertheless, 
determined to open the campaign at the first 
opportunity, regardless of consequences, how- 
ever serious. Built as he is, with ribs of gristle 
instead of bone, and provided with a covering 
for his flexible framework so thick as to be 
almost impenetrable, a wounded bear will roll 
down the sides of the mountain, tumbling 
from rocky crags and into deep caverns, and 
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will eventually land right side up with nerve and 
vitality enough left to hug his enemy to death. 

Reaching well forward, [grasped the branches 
of some brush and drew myself into a more 
commanding position. At last 1 detected him 
hovering directly above in a clump of chinca- 
pins greedily feasting and utterly unconscious 
of my presence. After vainly trying to distin- 
guish which way he was standing, excitement 
got the better of prudence, and I took the 
chances and fired. He dropped instantly, but 
quickly struggling to his feet came whirling 
down towards me, when I gave him a second 
shot. At the third shot he arose to his haunches 
and 1 fired again. Plunging forward with a 
mighty roar, he started down again, laying the 
bushes with his ponderous weight and still 
making his way rapidly towards me. Now 
something turns him in his course, and he falls 
headlong over a perpendicular wall of rock, 
striking the earth full twenty feet below. 

With a feeling of relief and satisfaction I 
lowered my gun, when, to my complete sur- 
prise, with a snort and a whiff, through the 
heavy growth of bushes rushed the grizzly, 
which lhad felt confident lay dead at the foot 
of the bluff. So startled was 1 at the inde- 



scribably wild and fearless manner of his 
charge, that for the first time in my life a doubt 
crossed my mind of the killing power of a forty- 
caliber Winchester, and I realized the extreme 
danger of the situation. He was now within 
twenty feet of me. The situation demanded in- 
stant action. Bracing myself to a supreme effort, 
I grasped my rifle firmly, took quick aim, fired, 
and he lay dead twelve feet from me, the bullet 
having entered the brain just over the eye. 

But there is still something breaking down 
the bushes above me, and 1 stand with my rifle 
ready. What should I see but another bear 
slowly rolling over and over down the steep 
incline between me and the rocky wall. It was 
the bear that had tumbled over the bluff, and 
by his fall had pushed out the second bear, 
whom 1 supposed was charging at me with 
vengeance in his eye. 

My faith in my Winchester was restored, 
and 1 inwardly apologized for my misgivings 
concerning the power of a forty -caliber. Two 
magnificent prizes lay at my feet, and their 
glossy skins provide a perpetual memento of 
one of the finest hour's sport that can ever have 
fallen to the luck of the hunter. 

Sherman Powell. 



Minor Industries of California. 

First Paper, Second Series. 

The Mount Eden Salt harvest. 



CALIFORNIA'S harvests in the mineral 
world are quite as wonderful as those of 
the vegetable kingdom, and the former 
are not confined to those of precious metals, by 
any means. 



Perhaps one of the least known of Califor- 
nia's industries is that of salt harvesting, which 
Is carried on on an extensive scale at Mount 
Eden. 

The plowing up of the deposit on the bed of 
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the ancient sea at Salton, and the gathering and 
refining of the saline crust, is not entirely un- 
known, neither are the salt works at Mount 
Eden, but both are of growing importance and 
worthy of wider knowledge. 

Mount Eden is a flourishing village in Ala- 
meda County, on the narrow guage line of the 
Coast Division of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany's Pacific System. It is twenty miles 
from San Francisco, and its citizens are mainly 
industrious, well-to-do farmers, engaged in the 
cultivation of fruit and vegetables and stock- 
raising. 

In the manufacturing line, though, its inter- 
ests are salt and salt. 

The salt is obtained from sea water, which 
the tides carry through the marshes to a net- 
work of "salt ponds" which here line the bay 
shore for miles. From these ponds the water 
is pumped into " beds " of different sizes, diked 
around to hold the water. Evaporation by the 
sun proceeds until a certain stage, when the 
water is known as " pickle " ; then it is trans- 
ferred to other beds, where the evaporation 
process, requiring about six or eight weeks, is 
completed, and the salt is ready to be taken from 
the beds to be put through a process of washing 
and drying to prepare it for table use. 

Thousands of tons are thus gathered yearly. 
The " crop " for this season is now almost all 
taken from the beds and heaped in piles of 
from three to five thousand tons each, giving 
the great marsh the appearance of a tented city, 



and creating a daily source of wonder to the 
people on passing trains, whose imagination 
often causes them to see marching men and 
smoke of camp fire among the distant "tents." 

As an indication of the value of this salt 
land, which is rated according to the number of 
" ponds " thereon, it will be of interest to know 
that 200 acres are valued at $25,000. 

There are two principal plants here, that of 
the Union Pacific Salt Company and that of the 
Oliver Salt Company. There are many smaller 
concerns producing the coarser grades, but the 
first named are the only manufacturers. 

Some of the finest grades of table salt are 
manufactured by the Oliver Company at their 
mill on the marsh, and their 'Imitation of 
Liverpool" can hardly be distinguished from 
the genuine. The secret of the manufacturing 
of the finer grades is very jealously guarded and 
unknown outside the factory. 

This company has only been established 
three years, but their brands of salt are already 
so well known that they are unable to keep up 
with their orders. 

Their mill is now being remodeled and en- 
larged to meet the increased demand and also 
to utilize the refuse from the " beds " now going 
to waste. From this refuse chemicals of vari- 
ous kinds are obtained, including magnesias and 
bromides. 

The product of the Union Pacific Company 
is very large, and is principally of the grade 
known to the trade as half ground." 
/. W. Hook, 
Agent Southern Pacific Company, 
Mount Eden, Cat. 



Fourth of July, 1836. 

By permission of The Pioneer. 



THE first Fourth of July celebrated in Cali- 
fornia was in 1836 when the handful of 
Americans gathered in Yerba Buena, came 
together at the new house of Jacob Leese and 
revived the memories of 1776. 

At this time there was lying in the cove the 
American bark " Don Quixote," commanded by 
Mr. Leese's partner, Captain Hinkley, and on 
board of which were their goods. There was 
also at anchor in the port another American 
ship and a Mexican brig. These vessels sup- 
plied every bit of colored bunting they could 
furnish, with which was decorated Mr. Leese's 



hall. A splendid display was the result. Out- 
side of the building floated amicably the Mex- 
ican and American flags— the first time the 
latter was displayed on the shore of Yerba 
Buena. Captain Hinkley seems to have been 
somewhat extravagant in his passion for sweet 
sounds, since he always traveled with a band 
of music in his train. Through this cause the 
most stylish orchestra, perhaps, ever before 
heard in California was provided by him. 
This consisted of a clarionet, flute, violin, 
drum, fife and bugle, besides two small six- 
pounders which were to form the bass and add 
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their emphatic roar to the swelling din, when 
a toast of more than usual importance should 
be given. These last, however, were borrowed 
from the Presidio. 

The feast was prepared ; the minstrels met ; 
and the guests began to assemble about three 
o'clock in the afternoon of the Fourth. They 
were about sixty in number, and included 
General M. G. Vallejo and all the principal 
families from the neighborhood of Sonoma, 
such as the Castro, Martinez, etc., as well as 
the chief inhabitants of San Francisco. Be- 
sides the banqueting hall, Mr. Leese had erected 
a number of small tents, in which to receive 
his numerous guests and provide for them com- 
fortably. At five o'clock dinner was served, 
and immediately afterwards followed the toasts. 
First of all was given the union of the Mexican 
and American flags. (How little did the con- 
vivial parties then dream of the near advent of 
the sole and absolute sway of the Americans in 
the country !) General Vallejo next paid the 
honors to Washington. Then followed national 
and individual toasts in their order; but then it 
is needless to particularize. The guests were 
as happy as mortals could be ; and, in short, 
"all went merry as a marriage bell." The 
abundance and variety of liquors at the table 
seemed to tickle the Californians amazingly. 
One worthy gentleman took a prodigious fancy 
to lemon syrup, a tumbler full of which he 
would quaff to every toast. This soon made 
him sick and sent him off with the colic; which 
was all matter of mirth to his "jolly compan- 
ions, every one." At ten o'clock our " city 
fathers" got the table cleared for further act ion, 
and dancing and other amusements then com- 
menced. The ball was kept hot and rolled in- 



cessantly all that night, and it appears, too', 
the following day ; for as Mr. Leese naively ob- 
serves, in his interesting and amusing diary, 
" our Fourth ended in the evening of the fifth." 
Many of the simple-minded Indians and such 
lower class white peopie as were not invited 
had gathered around while the festivities and 
sports were going on among the people of 
quality and could not contain themselves for 
joy, but continually exclaimed, " Quo buenos 
son los Americanos!"— -What capital fellows 
these Americans are ! And doubtless the white 
gentry thought and often said the same. 

The first Fourth of July observed in San Jose 
was in 1850. There was a grand celebration 
and much and more interest felt than on such 
occasions in the Eastern States. The isolation 
from the other States made the feeling of 
national pride increase. We felt as though we 
were in a foreign land ; and the tendency was 
to brighten and vivify the iove of the whole 
country in every American. On that occasion, 
the Hon. William Voorhies delivered the ora- 
tion. James M. Jones also delivered one in 
Spanish, for the benefit of the Mexicans present. 
Mr. Sanford (lawyer, from Georgia) read the 
Declaration of Independence. Thirteen young 
ladies, dressed in blue spencers and white skirts, 
rode on horseback, followed by the " Eagle 
Guards," commanded by Captain Thomas 
White; also, five hundred citizens, some on 
horseback, some in carriages and afoot, made 
up the pageant, that wound its way to the 
south of town, a mile or more, in the Groves 
near the Almaden road. And there the cere- 
mony was performed, to the great pleasure and 
pride of the American settiers in this new 
country. 



Court Decisions on Rights of Ticket Holders. 



Two important decisions have just been made 
by the courts on the rights of holders of rail- 
road tickets and of the railroads. 

The question as to whether a railroad com- 
pany has the right to confiscate a mileage ticket, 
if presented for passage by anybody but the 
original purchaser, has been decided in the 
affirmative by the Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire. The plaintiff in the case was 
accustomed to rent out mileage books at an 
advance on the price which he paid the rail- 
roads for them. A conductor of the Maine 
Central Railroad took up one of those books 
which was presented by a passenger who pur- 
chased it from the plaintiff, and he brought 
suit to recover the amount he originally paid 
for the mileage book. The Supreme Court 
denied his right to recover, holding that the 
conditions on which the mileage book was 
issued were not contrary to law or public policy, 
and that having violated the conditions, the 
law affords the plaintiff the relief. 

The second decision referred to was rendered 
by the Supreme Court of Kansas adverse to 
Thomas Dangerfield, who started two years 



ago from Kansas City to Ireland. He bought a 
scalper's ticket to Chicago via the Santa Fe 
road. The conductor between Kansas City 
and Topeka honored the ticket, but the one 
east of Kansas City took it up and demanded 
that Dangerfield pay his fare. The passenger 
refused and was put off the train. He sued the 
company for $10,000 damages. The District 
Court of Osage County threw the case out on 
a demurrer, and Dangerfield appealed to the 
Supreme Court In affirming the decision of 
the lower court the Supreme Court held that 
Dangerfield, not being the original purchaser nor 
having complied with the conditions plainly 
printed upon the ticket, was not entitled to ride 
upon the same ; that the conditions of the con- 
tract were not waived and the railroad com- 
pany was not estopped to refuse the ticket 
because the agent of the companv to whom 
it was first presented did not discover the 
imposition, and when the discovery was made 
the company had the right to refuse to 
carry Dangerfield further, and upon his fail- 
ure to pay his fare to require him to leave 
the train. 
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Morning in California. 

Hist ! 'tis the choir of the mesa, 

Where the poppies have gilded the plain, 
And the Spanish bayonet, swaying, 

Shakes off the last drops of the rain; 
On the very top of its poniard 

Is poised a brave singer of note, 
Exquisite and rare is tne music 

Which pours from his wondrous throat. 

Over the peaks of the mountains 

The sun-god awaits the new day, 
While into the wastes of the desert 

The shadows are hastening away 
Where all the phantoms of doudiand 

Have vanished and fled with the rain, 
Until only the blue of the heavens 

Smiles down on the mesa and plain. 

Then up from the beckoning ocean, 

And over the purpling hills 
The merry wind-sprite comes loitering 

And with music the universe fills. 
He sets all the green leaves a-rustle, 

And stirs the whispering palm, 
He swells the glad song of the mesa, 

A joyous triumphant psalm. 

Hark ! 'tis the sound of the chorus 

Where the poppies have eilded the plain, 
And meadow-lark, robin and linnet 

Have joined in the joyous refrain. 
The young dawn awakens and blushes 

Beneath the hot kiss of the sun — 
Tis the nuptials of morn and the sun-god, 

And another day is begun. 

— Elizabeth Vore. 



Railway Notes. 



More equipment, heavier equipment, better 
equipment is being ordered by the Southern 
Pacific Company. The latest is an order for 
thirty-eight locomotives. 

The Cooke Locomotive and Machine Com- 
pany is to build eighteen of these, for use 
principally on the Sunset Route in Texas and 
on the Shore Line in California. They are to 
be passenger engines with 20 x 24 cylinders and 
"weighing 253,000 pounds, 89,000 of which are 
on drivers. 

The Schenectady Company will build ten 
mogul freight engines for October delivery. 

The 500 fifty-ton coal cars ordered some time 
since for the Southern Pacific Company, from 
the American Car and Foundry Company of 
Huntington, W. Va., are being delivered. 

Delivery of the twenty-five new broad vesti- 
buled day coaches, built by the Barney & 
Smith Company of Dayton, Ohio, for the 
Southern Pacific, has also been commenced. 
The new diners, built by the same company, 
will be placed in commission this month. 

A new steel viaduct in the Siskiyou Moun- 
tains near Siskiyou station on the Shasta Route 
was completed last month. This viaduct is 
600 feet long and 120 feet high. 



An addition to the paint shop at the great 
car and machine works of the Southern Pacific 
at Sacramento, Cal., has just been completed. 
It is built of brick, with steel trusses and metaJ 
and glass roof. It has four tracks, with ca- 
pacity for twelve cars. 

The Calaveras Big Tree Grove, which every 
loyal Californian hopes will soon become the 
property of Uncle Sam, is again open for busi- 
ness. The hotel is under the management of 
Mr. J. M. Hutchings, the famous Yosemite 
pioneer. 

The Southern Pacific Company's personally 
conducted excursion to the City of Mexico, 
announced in last month's SUNSET, will leave 
San Francisco by special train Wednesday, 
November 14th, and Los Angeles November 
15th. The round-trip rate from San Francisco 
will be $80.00, and from Los Angeles $70.00, 
with correspondingly low rates in effect from 
other points. Tickets will permit stop-over in 
either direction, and will be good sixty days 
from date of saie. Low side-trip rates have 
been made to points in Mexico not on main 
line. Any passenger representative of the 
Southern Pacific on the Pacific Coast can supply 
detailed information. 
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Work on the new Shore Line of the Southern 
Pacific in California is progressing rapidly, and 
announcement of its opening will soon be made. 
The old line between Santa Barbara and El- 
wood has been entirely rebuilt, and in place of 
the numerous curves of the old line there are 
now but two curves, one three degrees and one 
thirty degrees in a distance of about twelve 
miles. 

Ballasting below Surf is going forward, the 
material being supplied from the Company's 
big rock-crusher, located twelve miles below 
Surf. This crusher is a duplicate of one now 
at work on the Central Pacific, near Truckee, 
ballasting the Ogden Route, and is one of the 
largest plants in the United States. The main 
difficulty experienced in handling these big 
machines is in supplying rock fast enough. 
Blocks of limestone and boulders are tossed to 
its capacious maw and are chewed into ballast 

?ibbles of uniform size almost instantly, 
wenty yards of broken stone are delivered 
into the ballast cars in ten or twelve minutes. 

The contract for building the Simi tunnel, 
on the Chatsworth branch, 7400 feet long, has 
been let, and the tunnel will be completed about 
December 1st, 1901. It will be built in the 
most substantial manner and thoroughly venti- 
lated, and will be one of the most important 
works ever undertaken in California, as it will 
open up a through line through a very fine agri- 
cultural and fruit land district, and materially 
shorten the distance between Los Angeies and 
San Francisco. 

A branch line is under construction for the 
Southern Pacific from Bakersfield, Cal., to the 
Kern Oil Fields, a distance of six miles. 

The Southern Pacific Company has ex- 
tended the electric block signal system at San 
Francisco to include the track between Valencia 
Street Station and the Tanforan Racing Park. 
These additions to the safeguards already em- 
ployed by the Company give almost complete 
protection to the traveling public, and admit of 
the promptest movement of passenger trains 
with entire safety. 

The work of straightening curves and reduc- 
ing grades on the Central Pacific has been 
begun. The contractor for the fill, eight miles 
in length, near Oreana, is already on the ground 
with his forces. The plans for this work of 
improvement are very comprehensive, and 
several years will be required to complete 
them. 

* Round trip tickets have been placed on sale 
by the Southern Pacific Company at principal 
ticket offices in California to Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 
These tickets are good for return nine months 
from date of sale. Heretofore such tickets have 
not been available to points in Eastern Trunk 
Lines territory. 

A branch of the McCloud River Railway, 
from McCloud to Ash Creek Mill, a distance of 
twelve miles, has been completed, and surveys 
are being made for an extension from McCloud 
to Barties, Cal., a distance of twenty-three 
miles. 
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Of all the animals known to natural history, 
man is the only one that encases himself in 
clothing. He caps his head with an entirely 
useless article, productive of baldness, known 
as a hat. He shoes his feet in such fashion as 
to insure the ioss of a large part of their use- 
fulness. His coat pleases him most if it be 
ludicrously cut with tails; her dress is most 
satisfying to her if it expands at some point or 
contracts at another in accordance with the 
wordly-wise whim of the fashion-maker, to 
whom all the beauty of fashions is seen in their 
continual change. An intelligent ape, ciothed 
to meet the requirements of his environment, 
might, with considerable reason, look upon 
man as a fool. It is well that we cannot see 
ourselves as other animals may see us. Nor is 
the case against us less strong because we seem 
so well satisfied with the extraordinary precau- 
tions we take to insure ourselves miserable 
lives. We wear, however, another form of 
clothing, more damaging, with less excuse than 
that which marks the outward man a victim of 
convention and the tailor. It makes no differ- 
ence if the king did address the assembly of 
eighteen tailors as " gentlemen both," they are 
rulers by a power more nearly resembling divine 
right than that ever accorded a king — the power 
of human vanity. Yet even this cannot ac- 
count for this other encompassing folly that has 
overtaken us. In other centuries dungeons were 
reserved for prisoners ; now we turn them into 
offices. It is neither natural nor right that one 
should be caged within four walls, a one-window 
room, perhaps twelve by fifteen, and here, away 
from the sunshine and the air, from the forest 
and the fields and the streams, puff out his dull 
existence as does a gold fish in stagnant water. 

A gentleman, high in the councils of a great 
corporation, told me yesterday that for fifteen 
years he had not been away from his office, 
that for fifteen years he had been trying un- 
availingly to find time to visit Del Monte— a 
four hours' trip from San Francisco. I am 
thinking seriously of starting a petition in an 
endeavor to get the Governor to pardon him 
out. I don't know what his crime was, but 
fifteen years in confinement at hard labor en- 
titles him to parole long enough to become 
acquainted with the rising and setting sun. 

This is one of our later day manias that must 
be reckoned with if our business establishments 
are not to be turned into hospitals and insane 
asylums. Factories, office buildings, stores — 
they are* prisons of humanity, confined by cir- 
cumstance. This confinement is sometimes the 
result of seeming necessity, but very often it 
is the result of inertia, or of a. most narrow 
and ignorant view as to what constitutes suc- 
cess or misapprehension of the purpose of am- 
bition. In many cases inertia is at fault — " too 
much trouble to take a vacation." It is like 
stirring up a bear in midwinter— " what's the 
use of getting up." As for the man who be- 
lieves himself indispensable to any office, any 
profession, any business, I need but say that 
while all manner of indefensible praise has been 
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inscribed on helpless monuments, no one has 
yet had the hardihood to write, ''Here lies Mr. 
Double Blank, he was indispensable to the 
earth." Therefore, get away. Go somewhere. 
Go where the only ceiling is a blue sky, where 
the walls are tree-decked mountains, counters 
running streams, desks great boulders, and the 
pavements but trails. At home the telephone 
and the telegraph are your masters ; when you 
are away refer them to the red-headed wood- 
pecker in the highest pine tree. Go away some 
place where you can dispense with starch, both 
In your clothing and your manners, without 
occasioning criticism. If you have not been in 
prison so long as to be afraid of a moonlit sky 
and the wide expanse of the universe to which 
you were born heir, have you not eyes ? Sleep 
out of doors. If you are not too dulled by elec- 
tric lights to lose the glory of a camp fire, build 
one and remember that Prometheus did not 
recommend an oil stove. Put on the clothes 
that will make you feel most at home when 
you lean up against a tree, and try drinking out 
of a spring instead of a bottle. Go away to 
the mountains or to the shore. If Adam had 
been a housed-up man like you, poring over 
routine details, of which many are not instruc- 
tive at all. even though interesting ; if he had 
spent his life facing a lot of pigeon-holes, and 
his example had been followed by descendants 
obedient to precedent, it's a pretty specimen of 
a man you would be today. You couldn't go 
anywhere— you might be shipped by express. 
If three months of every years time can be 
spent in the open air, very good ; you do a 
year's work in the other nine ; if but one month 
or one week, take that. You cannot go wrong 
if you go for but a day. But come out of your 
sarcophagus and take a vacation. You are en- 
titled to it, and what is of more importance, 
the people who must associate with vou are 
entitled to it also. Take a vacation for their 
sake if not for your own. Go away, and go 
away now. 

China Is not yet partitioned, not yet occu- 
pied. Nevertheless, the Surveyor, with the 
confidence a prophet must have in himself, is 
steadfast in the belief that with proper co- 
operation and an imposing display of force, the 
war will be one of occupation rather than fight- 
ing. To become one of the " occupiers " Is, I 
must admit, a subject worthy of more ponder- 
ing than seemed necessary a month ago. 

The Surveyor, 

AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

For the magnificent pictures of Lake Tahoe 
trout, (page 126), which we are able to present 
in this issue, SUNSET is indebted to 'the Cali- 
fornia Fish Commission and their efficient corps 
of assistants, and more particularly to Mr. Jno. 
G. Babcock, through whose efforts most beauti- 
ful specimens were secured and brought alive to 
San Francisco to be photographed. The sports- 
men of the West have much to tha ik the Cali- 
fornia Fish Commission for, f« - gh the 
careful study of varying conditio ^ la wise 
application of the appropriations placed in their 
hands the California mountain streams and 
lakes have been kept stocked in a way to yield 
the truest pleasure to the sportsman. 




Jones — The police came in while Murphy was trying to 
beat up his wife last night. 
Smith — Did they take him to the station-house ? 
Jones— No, to the hospital. 

Not an Isolated Case— "Edward Everett Hale keeps 
fifteen cats." 

" Well, we keep about that many, too. but they belong to 
our neighbors." — Chicago Record. 

Little Tommy and his younger sister were going to bed 
without a light. They had just reached the bottom of the 
stairs when Tommy, after vainly endeavoring to pierce the 
darkness, turned round and asked : 

"Ma, Is It polite for a gentleman to precede a lady when 
they have to walk In single file? " 

"No, my son," replied the mother, "the lady should 
always take the lead.' 

"I thought so." said Tommy, delightedly. "Go ahead. 
Sue. " — Pea rson 's Weekly. 

Unfortunate— "A woman Is as old as she looks. Mr. 
Gilley," said Miss Smirk. 

"Oh, Miss Smirk." replied Mr. Gilley. who generally 
makes a muss of it when he tries to pay a compliment 
" surely you are an exception to the rule. — Detroit Free 
Press. 

" Do you believe that those who can sing and won't stag 
should be made to sing, Mr. Sourdrop?" asked Miss 
Screecher with a coy glance toward the piano. 

"No. I believe In letting well enough alone," said the 
mean old tiling — Baltimore American. 

"Sold again 1 " said the second-hand picture. "Well. Ill 
be hanged?' 

L'Enfant Terrible : Little Milllcent, the Infant prodigy, 
daughter of Montmorency Mugger, the eminent comedian, 
had partaken copiously of a Tight lunch of green apples. 
Shortly afterward she remarked to her papa : " I feel just 
like a store window." 

"Why?" asked papa. In the tone of one who carries on 
a conversation for the purpose of supplying cues to the 
orchestra. 

" Because I have such a large pain In my sash."— Balti- 
more American. 

The loyalty for a particular church Is "bred In the bone," 
as a certain little Memphis boy bears witness. His mother 
was telling him of the childhood of Christ, and In the course 
of her story said that Christ was a Jew. The little fellow 
looked up at her in wide-eyed astonishment and said in an 
awed voice : " Why, mamma, I always thought that the Lord 
was a Presbyterian."— Scimeter. 

Judge— Have you anything to say before the Court 
passes sentence? 

Prisoner— Well, all I've got to say Is. I hope you'll con- 
sider the extreme youth of my lawyer and let me off easy.— 
Tit-Bits. 

Tommy — Pop, what Is vulgar ostentation ? 

Tommy's Pop— Vulgar ostentation, my son. Is the display 
made by people who have more money to do It with than we 
have ourselves. 

Logan— Your wife isn't holding as many pink teas as 
she used to. 

Rlttenhouse — No. She's got a little pink tease now thtt 
takes all her time to hold.— Philadelphia Press. 

Browne— Walter, bring me a dozen oysters on the half- 
shell. 

Walter— Sorry, sah. but we's all out of shell-fish. sab. 
'ceptin' algs.— Rochester Union and Advertiser. 

Father— My boy, don't you know that when you tell me ■ 
lie it makes me ashamed to own you as my son ? 

Son— Well, dad, I shouldn't think you'd expect a little boy 
like me to lie as good as you can. 

Michael (a new arrival in San Francisco )— DM ye'es 
iver see such a summer as this before? 
Pat-Yis. 
Michael — Whin? 
Pat— Last wlnther. 
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AN EXCELLENT little monthly called /fe- 
cific Coast Advertising •, published at Los 
Angeles, has the following pertinent 
paragraphs in a late issue relative to extending 
the consumption of California products and the 
means for accomplishing it : 

" No sane man today doubts that increased 
consumption of prunes, like increased consump- 
tion of anything else, can be induced by adver- 
tising. 



" I suggested some three years ago offering 
prizes for new dishes into which prunes will 
enter. This method of promotion has been very 
largely used. 

"Apparently the world has only one idea 
about prunes, and that is. stewed prunes. A 
very limited portion of the world sometimes 
hears of prune souffle. There ought to be at 
least twenty ways in which prunes can be used 
to advantage, both for health and to please the 
palate. 

" This is the effort that should be made by 
the advertiser of prunes. If you can give this 
idea consideration and get it before those in 
charge of the promotion of the prune industry, 
I believe that its adoption would reflect credit 
upon their judgment and success would crown 
their efforts. 

" Now all that has been said of prunes might 
well be said of a good many other things. The 
San Jose Valley is full of packers of fruits, lead- 
ing in quality the product of this country, and 
while California fruits are supposed to sell for 
good prices they do not yet stand where they 
ought to stand, and would stand if properly 
advertised. 

" California olives are a neglected quantity. 
California olive oil equally so. The most that 
one knows about California olives are the words 
' California Olives,' and the same may be said 
of the California oiive oil. Now why does no 
one know the name of the California olive 
packer and the California oil packer? Almost 
everybody knows the name of Snider's Catsup, 
Lea & Perrin's Worcester Sauce. Shrewsbury 
Tomato Sauce, Van Camp's Pork and Beans, 
etc. They are not known simply as Ohio or 
American Tomato Catsup, or English Table 
Sauce, or Indiana or American Pork and Beans. 
They are known by the name of the packer. 

"When are we going to find a California 
fruit grower or packer who has such an appre- 
ciation of the value of advertising that he will 
be stimulated to make his name the only name 
of a packer on the California coast that is 

known for the product he markets ? 

* * 
*. 

" The same may be said of California salmon. 

An intelligent salmon packer told me when I 
was on the Coast that * you can't tag the fish.' 
No one thought he could, but he tags the cans, 
and he even has his name on the cans, but he 
never advertises it. So people ask for canned 
salmon, and, for all we know, they will keep 
on asking for canned salmon until some day 
an enterprising salmon canner wakes up to a 
realization that the only way in which he can 
make salmon canning more profitable is to ad- 
vertise his name and the reliability of the 

goods he packs. 

* * 

*' California blankets have become almost a 
thing of the past. There was a time when 
there were no good blankets that were not made 
in California. If California still enjoys a rep- 
utation for blankets, it is a fact almost un- 
knowr * ^e housekeepers of this country. 

"Q : also makes some woolen goods 

that fo. quality cannot be excelled by many 
manufacturers East or anywhere else; but 
California is silent on that subject so far as the 
press is concerned." 
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THE fRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 

HIGH GRADE OPEN HEARTH 

STEEL CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 

UP TO 60,000 POUNDS 



THE. 



LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M.C.B.) STEEL COUPLER 

THIS HAS STOOD A PULLING TEST OF 181,000 POUNDS AND THE 
LOOKING DEVICE REMAINED UNAFFECTED 



Principal Office: FRANKLIN, PA. 



New York Office: 253 BROADWAY 



The famous Owl Limited 
of the Southern Pacific 
Company, running be- 
tween San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, is one 
of the most palatial 
trains in the country. 
Try it. 



Palace Sleeping Car and Day Coach 
Between San Francisco and Bakersfield. 
Palace Sleeping Car, Compartment Car 
And Composite Buffet Car 
Between San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Dining Car between San Francisco and Mendota 



AUTOMATIC WATER COLUMNS 
AND TANK VALVES 




JOHN N. POAGE, 
Cincinnati. Ohio, U.S.A. 



THE RECOGNIZED.. 



HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 

ARMY, NAVY 
-TOURISTS 



If yoo want to be well taken care of while visiting 
San Francisco 

st.p at m OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 

American and European Plan 

Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. Geo. K. Hooper, I 

Special attention paM tt the reservation of 
rooms by mall 



THE MOUNT WHITNEY POWER COMPANY GENERATES ELECTRIC POWER FROM SIERRA WATERFALLS 
AND TRANSMITS IT TO THE CITIES OF VISALIA, LINDSAY, TULARE, PORTERVILLE AND EXETER IN THE 
LOWER SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. ITS COST IS BELOW THE PRICE OF CHEAP EASTERN COAL. 

E:tS2 Cheap Electric Power for Manufacturing £E 

HOME FOR WORKMEN. A GROWING HOME MARKET. AN EXPANDING ORIENTAL TRADE. COMPETING RAIL- 
ROADS AND COMPETING STEAMERS. THESE ARE SOME OF THE REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD INVESTI- 
GATE. WRITE TO W. H. HAMMOND AND A. G. WISHON, MANAGERS, VISALIA, CAL., MENTIONING SUNSET. 
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Extraordinary 
Comfort in an 
Ordinary Car 



T 



^HE "ORDINARY" 
is the name of the new 
Sixteen-Section Pullman 
Sleeping Car, with wide 
vestibules, double windows, 
Pintsch light, curtains and 
separate lavatories. They 
are only called "Ordinary" to 
distinguish them from Pal- 
ace Drawing Room Cars and the old Tourist Cars. They 
are handsomely finished in polished birch wood with 
aluminum fittings, and are furnished with upholstered 
seats, tables, mattresses and linen. Regulation Pullman 
Porters care for the cars and the passengers. 

These New Cars run through without change 
thrice a week on Personally Conducted 

SUNSET EXCURSIONS 

. BETWEEN . 

SAN FRANCISCO 

.AND. 



WASHINGTON 



Through El Paso, San Antonio, Houston, New Orleans, 
and the Historic South. 

Departures, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, from 
each terminal. 



SEE AGENTS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY ABOUT THEM 
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THE CELEBRATED 

Cannon Ball 

RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 

St. Louis and el Paso 

WITH THROUGH SLECRER TO LOS ANOCLES 

4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 



NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 

BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 

TEXAS 

WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS— FREE 
E. P. TURNER 

OCNKNAI. RA«SKN«KR AND TlOKKT AOKNT 

Dallas, Texas 



10-DAY EXCURSION 



TO 



Lake Tahoe 

ON THE SUMMIT OF THE SIERRAS, 
OVER 6,000 FEET ABOVE THE SEA. 
CHARMING RESORTS, CAMPS, BOARD- 
ING HOUSES AND HOTELS. UNPARA- 
LELLED TROUT FISHING. 

The Ne Plus Ultra of 
Vacation Trips for the Busy Man 

ALL RAIL TO THE LAKE AND FIRST 
CLASS STEAMER SERVICE. THE LEAST 
TIME CONSUMED IN TRAVELING AND 
THE MAXIMUM OF SUMMER PLEASURES 

ROUND TRIP FROM SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND PIER I 
OAKLAND, ALAMEDA OR EAST BERKELEY $1330 | 



CHEAP 



BlIWHI DENVER 

AND 

SAN FRANCISCO 



QUICKEST LINE 
BEST SERVICE 
SHORTEST ROUTE 
VE5TIBULED PALACE 
SLEEPING CARS 
DINING CARS 
FREE RECLINING 
CHAIR CARS 

ONLY 

Two Daylight Days 
via Ogden Route 



SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 

TICKET OFFICES 

1112 Seventeenth St. 
Denver 



613 Market Street 
San Francisco 



lALLTHEiTARi 

OF THE 

UNIVERSE 

THROUOH THE OREAT 
LICK. TELESCOPE ON 

MT. HAMILT2N 



One and three-quarters days' 
board at Hotel Vendome, San 
Jose, and en route. A delight- 
ful ride of twenty-eight miles 
in a six-horse coach and 



lOO MILEJ 
BY RAIL 
ALL FOR. • 



MOO 



8.9 



A new rate has been made 
for round-trip from San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Alameda and 
Berkeley to Mount Hamilton 
and return, all necessary ex- 
penses included en route. 
Tickets on sale Saturday and 
Sunday of each week. Ask 
about it of agents of the 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 



OGDEN ROUTE 



ARRANGEMENT OF TH 
EAST BOUND. 
No. S. OVERLAND LIMITED Dally -Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet- Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Denver and 
Omaha. Carries through passengers only from 
points west of Ogden. 
No. *. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily-Double Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Ogden. 

• TUESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 

ing Car from Los Angeles to Chicago, via Colorado 
Springs and Kansas City. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas 
City. 

• WEDNESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary 

Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

• THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 

ing Car San Francisco to St. Louis, via Denver and 
Kansas City. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Los Angeles to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas 
City. 
No. 6. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily-Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
and Dining Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha (in charge of personal con- 
ductor from Sacramento every Friday). 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to Og- 
den. 

• THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 

Council Bluffs, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
• These ears oarry Personally Conducted Kzonnion Parties In oharge 
•f Exeerafton Managers, and thoae running to Ohioago oonneet with 
similar eara running through to Boston 



ROUGH CAR SERVICE 

WEST BOUND. 
No. I. OVERLAND LIMITED Daily— Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet- Library Car. Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to ban Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 

No. 8. PACIFIC EXPRESS Daily - Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne (in charge of personal 
conductor from Chicago every Thursday). Tourist 
Sleeping Car Ogden to Son Francisco. 

* THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 

ing Car from Council Bluffs to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha snd Ogden. 

No. ff. PACIFIC EXPRESS Daily-Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden to San Francisco. 

* WEDNESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary 

Sleeping Car from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Denver. 

* Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
St. Louis to San Francisco, via Kansas City and 
Denver. 

* THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 

ing Car from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kansas 
City and Pueblo. 

* Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Pueblo. 
SATURDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car from Chicago to San Francisco, via Kansas 
City and Pueblo. 
• Theas oars carry Peraonally Oondnoted Ixourslon Parties la oharge 
of Kxeankm Manager*. 
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|£0lKEARNY2 

1 (COR- SUTTER) 

SAN FRANCISCO 

PHOTOAPPADATI I* *&■ inn. ,e, 



JHOOTINO JEAION 

FOR. 

DEER. 

AND 

DOVE 



IN CALIFORNIA 

OPENINO JULY 15th, 1900. 
Splendid Camping Orounds 
and abundance of game In all 
sections of the State. But 
you want to know just 
where. Agents of Southern 
Pacific Company will tell 
you— or write to 

INFORMATION BUREAU 

613 MARKET .STREET 

JAN FRANCIJCO. CAL. 
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Che Greatest 
Orange Growing District 011 Garth 



Riverside, California 



$4000 a t>ar* 



"California is wonderful. A 
man who owns thirty acres is 
a country gentleman. He does just about 
work enough to keep himself in good physi- 
cal condition, and clears from $3000 to $4000 
a year. I know one man who makes $3000 
a year on ten acres of ground. They press 
the button and Nature does the rest. The 
average of intelligence, I should say, is 
higher than in any other state. It surprises 
me that everyone who has a little capital 
has not gone to California to live." 
n» M«a+ fWtw rm# Thus spoke Chaun- 
Cbe JViost perfect Cjrpe. cey M. Depew after 

a visit to this state. And he might have 
added that Riverside is the exponent and 
example of the highest development in 
California— material, moral, social, intel- 
lectual. Here it is the rule, rather than the 
exception, for a man to make $3000 a year 
on ten acres, and very much greater returns 
are not unusual. 
Onnoefl. ^ * ew ^ acts a ^ out Riverside that will 
*"* stand out in your memory are these : 

It is the greatest orange-growing district 
in the world, both as to quantity and 
quality of its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues in 
the world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their 
combined length is twenty mires, mostly 
through continuous orange groves, within 
the corporate limits of the city, and aligned 
with beautiful homes. 

^ *■« iw-. SSKTESW 

the city is fifty-six square miles, and the 
colony or district comprises a territory 
almost twice as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is nearly double 
that. Eleven miles of tne city streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
— never muddy and very little dust. 



Riverside's irrigation systems T t t - 
are among the very finest in arid J - m 8Wfioiw 
America. The purity and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

in the city park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti in America, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capita income. Yet ^^^ 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. IWDCS " 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure, River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It is a place where 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude Is ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feet. The temperature is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine — these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the place a paradise for invalids and 
sportsmen. There are half a dozen ifmrmMAttan- 
or more golf clubs, several lawn K * CT ** riOT » 
tennis clubs, lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo 
clubs, cricket dubs, gun clubs, wheeling 
dubs, all occupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club has a 
beautiful home of its own ; also the Casa 
Blanca Lawn Tennis Club. The Rubidoux 
Club, a gentlemen's social organi- fto-r^i rrgu 
zation, nas elegant permanent OOCT * t j*ot. 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman's Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind. Every phase of social and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are such as to pro- 
duce the best type of ail round manhood 
and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 



^or any Xnforinatlon not contained herein 
address 



.♦♦Riverside Chamber of Commerce.. 



P* 6. CaStlemail, Secretary 
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A CORNER OF THE CURIO STORE. 

ill-crowned islands, softest blue agair 
ky; a stretch of view which makes ; 
am a of ever changing splendors; and 
[3ls the good fortune to be there at the \ 
iojr of sunset, a broad band of golden s 
* seen in the west, from which the 



A Day's G< 

THERE are many golf courses; 1 
many hotels; but there is only 
Monte. One may travel mar 
niles; he may find in his journey gol 
rut not such a place to golf, and af 
iream of leading a dolce far niente 
is may be found at Del Monte. I tr 
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A CORNER OF THE CURIO STORE. 

hill-crowned islands, softest blue against the 
sky; a stretch of view which makes a pano- 
rama of ever changing splendors; and if one 
has the good fortune to be there at the glorious 
hour of sunset, a broad band of golden sky may 
be seen in the west, from which the setting 



sun gleams through the trees bordering the 
majestic Sierras, and the ponderous bells 
seem to smile on the little city below and 
give to it an assurance that, for ages to 
come, they will, with loud acclaim, ring out 
the sad, sweet melody of the Angelus. 

While sojourning here, a birthday was 
celebrated. Kind friends arranged a sere- 
nade by the Spanish string band. This 
delightful custom of awakening the drowsy 
slumberer with the music of the seductive 
guitar is one of those simple-hearted cus- 
toms that I doubt is to be met with else- 
where in California. And to make it doubly 
interesting, they played old Spanish dances, 
to which in our younger days we waltzed 
away many a happy hour. 

A feeling of regret steals over me as I find 

it necessary to wend my steps homeward. 

and as I gaze back on this lovely nook I 

find myself praying that, for the sake of 

literature and art, a few of the old regime 

may still be spared to retain their faith in 

the coming of the tnanana, their love for the 

guitar and their contempt for the almighty 

dollar. I fear, however, my prayer is doomed, 

as the Yankee with his characteristic craftiness 

is far in the ascendancy. 

Adios, Santa Barbara, kind hostess, hospit- 
able friends. To all a fond remembrance.- 

Margaret Teresa Knightly. 



A Day's Golfing at Del Monte. 



THERE are many golf courses; there are 
many hotels ; but there is only one Del 
Monte. One may travel many, many 
miles; he may find in his journey golf courses, 
but not such a place to golf, and after golfing 
dream of leading a dolce far niente existence, 
as may be found at Del Monte. I think when 



Tennyson wrote his " Lotus Eaters " he had 
this place in mind, for certainly there is nowhere 
else such a perfect paradise of velvet sward and 
eiant oaksand pines, from which hang gorgeous 
Festoons of a magnificence unequaled. There 
are palms and cedars, and all the flowering 
plants, from the brilliant dahlia to the most 



A BRILLIANT DRIVE AT DEL MONTE. 
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sensitive exotic, and a myriad of roses such as 
California alone can produce. There the fragrant 
blossoms bow and open in the gentle breeze, 
and their incense is scattered over every corner 
of the place. 

Del Monte has many attractive features, of 
which one is its golf course. That point, 
naturally, is ever foremost in the hearts of the 
devotees of the game. The holes have been 
remodeled during the past year, and many are 
the eagerly contested tournaments which have 
taken place over it. The course is attractive 
and fa irly difficult, picturesquely situated, and 
dotted here and there with giant oaks, which 
constitute good hazards, and they afford mild 
shade, when such a thing is desired bv golfers, 
also adding materially to the beauty of the 
landscape. 

There are golf courses and golf clubs, where 
sometimes they play in winter, and at other 
places in the summer, but at Del Monte the 



twice around the links, at seven o'clock the next 
morning. We were all Easterners, and none of 
us were familiar with the course. My partner, 
who had the honor, topped his drive and struck 
one of the giant oaks, so numerous in that coun- 
try, which lay just midway between the tee and 
the hole. Having made a very strong drive, 
and striking the tree fairly in the center, his 
ball rebounded some thirty yards, and his lie 
was directly behind another tree, which is one 
of the hazards of the ninth hole. As it took 
him nine to get out of trouble, we started the 
game well handicapped. Going to the second 
hole, 343 yards, we played up a little bit, and 
managed to halve it. At the third, our op- 
ponents, by some brilliant playing, (of course 
we could not play at all), defeated us by two. 
The fourth, a short hole, we halved with them. 
The fifth we managed to win, there being a 
number of trees in the way, and our opponents 
rather unfortunate in their drives. The sixth 



SNAP SHOTS ON THE DEL MONTE LINKS. 



climate is such that golf may be played the 
entire year through. The course is fairly long, 
being 2219 yards in length, with the holes and 
distances as follows : 

1— Morro 344 6— The Hill 215 

2 — Pines 343 7— Monte 146 

3— The Oak 223 8— Gully 277 

4 — Fence 180, 9 — Home 219 

5— Alameda 263 

The bogey for the course is 37. 

One night there was a party of us sitting on 
ttfe veranda of this beautiful hotel, watching 
th* moon going down in the ocean not faraway, 
an* we arranged a foursome for the next day. 
I am sorry to state we lost ; but such is golf. 
The uncertainty of the game is one of its 
glorious fascinations. Much to my sorrow, it 
was arranged to start for an eighteen-hole match, 



was halved and also the seventh. Both my 
partner and myself were fortunate enough at 
the eighth to drive over the gully, which acts 
as a bunker for that hole — a very good natural 
hazard — and, luckily for us, our opponents did 
not succeed in clearing it. It took them three 
each to get out of the guljy, and we started for 
the ninth hole all even. That was our Water- 
loo, as we both drove into the ditch, which acts 
as a guard for the home hole. This hole is not 
particularly long, being only 219 yards. But 
then, none of us were champion drivers. Our 
opponents won the home hole, and the first 
half. 

After going into the ninth hole, and discussing 
the subject very carefully, we decided that we 
should plav the second round in the afternoon, 
at the finish of which we were one up, making 
a tie for the eighteen holes. On the play off we 
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lost not only the match, but one of those 
glorious dinners for which the Hotel del 
Monte is famous throughout the world. We 
lingered long at the table, and agreed to play 
another game next day, not being satisfied with 
one day's golfing. The second day was not a 
match game with us, merely medal play. 1 
dare not state our scores, because they were 
really very bad. We did the best we could, 
but somehow or other the putting of all four of 
us was rank. Occasionally our drives were 
good, and seldom was a cleek or niblick re- 
quired. If it were possible, the seventh hole 
might be lengthened, as it is rather short, and 



a good drive will land a man on the green in 
one. If his drive is fair, the ball may lie 
within a few yards of the hole; giving him a 
short putt. The others are all good, and the 
greens swift and keen. After playing on some 
of the other courses in California, it is a great 
relief to an Eastern golfer to find a little smooth 
grass on the putting greens. Del Monte is un- 
questionably one of the best courses in Cali- 
fornia. It abounds in good hazards, the holes 
are fairly long, and it is arranged in such shape 
that poor plav is penalized, and a good player 
derives due advantage from his long shots. 
C. IV. Higgins. 



A Day of Street Fair Amid Orange Groves. 



SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA offers many 
attractions to the winter tourist besides a 
perfect climate, unrivaled scenery and 
splendid hotels. The entertainment of the East- 
ern guest is looked after with an assiduous care, 
which in part is born of true hospitality, and is 
in part a cold-blooded business proposition. 

Thus it came about that La Fiesta, in Los 
Angeles, has for several years offered attrac- 
tions distinctly unique to the guest from beyond 
the Rockies. Pasadena and Santa Barbara hold 
annual tournaments of roses that are veritable 
bits of fairyland frolic to the denizen of the 
frozen East. San Diego occasionally holds a 
water carnival, for which festivity its bay is 
peculiarly fitted. 

Last April the orange city of Riverside cele- 



brated a plenitude of water and plethoric pros- 
perity by hoiding a street fair — the first ever 
held on the Pacific Coast. It opened April 14th 
and continued for a week, and was really a 
notable affair, considered from any point of 
view. To begin with, there were ample funds 
subscribed to carry out the committee's plans, 
then brains were put into it, and originality ob- 
tained, and what was also important, the 
crowds were handled in a way that left little to 
be desired. The overtaxed hotels were supple- 
mented with rooms in private dwellings, which 
were thrown open to the crowds. Hotels, 
lodging-houses and restaurants did themselves 
proud, the Glenwood proprietor going so far as 
to obscure his fine lawn with a huge canopy 
cafe. 



THE PARADE, RIVERSIDE STREET FAIR. 
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THE MINIATURE ORCHARD. 

And the people came. Specially low rates 
were given by the railroads, and every Southern 
California town contributed its quota. The 
Eastern tourist was greatly in evidence, and his 
kodak films were soon exhausted, so numerous 
were the opportunities for snap-shots. 

Not only were the street attractions enjoyed, 
but visitors were afforded every opportunity 
for seeing the greatest orange-shipping city in 
the world. The electric railway put on a special 
service, and quick and frequent trips took the 
guests to the far limits of the city over the 
famous Magnolia Avenue Route. 

Eight blocks in the heart of the city were 



roped in for the street 
fair. Orange, green 
and white— typify- 
ing the foliage of the 
orange, its fruit and 
blossoms — were 
chosen for the car- 
nival colors, and 
these were seen in 
thousands of banners, 
streamers and trans- 
parencies, as well as 
in the myriads of 
colored incandescent 
lights which illu- 
mined the city at 
night. On Main 
Street was a city of 
booths, ranging i n 
architectural design 
from the tule tepee 
to the imposing 
mission structure. 
Three platforms were 
erected at the inter- 
section of the streets, 
and free vaudeville 
entertained the crowds when no other attrac- 
tion was offered. 

Saturday was the day selected for the opening 
of the unique show, the exercises consisting of 
the customary speech-making and music. In 
the afternoon a match game of polo between 
Riverside and Santa Barbara teams was played. 
Papinta opened a week's engagement at the 
Loring Opera House. 

Monday — In the afternoon, horse races, under 
the auspices of the Twenty-eighth District Fair 
Association, took place, some of the most 
famous racing stock in Southern California 
participating. The Women's Parliament opened 



THB ILLUMINATION AT NIGHT, R1VBRSIDB STREET FAIR* 
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with a large attendance of talented ladies from 
all over the State. 

Tuesday was Fireman's Day, Municipal 
Day, Fruit Exchange Day, Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce Day, Parliament Day, and 
several other kinds of a day. Los Angeles, 
San Diego, San Bernardino, Redlands and les- 
ser cities sent complete apparatus, and a parade, 
drill and contest that will long be memorable 
took place. Special entertainment was pro- 
vided for the numerous distinguished guests 
present. 

Wednesday was Perris Indian School Day, 
and the drills of the pupils and the music by 
the band and Guitar and Mandolin Club were 
unique features of the week. 

Thursday morning, old country sports were 
enjoyed, and in the afternoon, at Wheelmen's 
Park, there was a great wheel meet, in which 
world's champions rode. In the evening a Dark- 
town jubilee concert vied with Papinta and 
Walter Jones. 

Friday saw the greatest crowds of the week. 
In the forenoon the firemen held a competitive 
drill. First in the afternoon came a floral 



parade — floats, coaches, traps, carriages, au- 
tomobiles, bicyclists, horsemen —all begar- 
landed with Flora's choicest offerings. Then 
came the baby coach parade, scarcely less 
unique than the floral pageant. A baby-show 
and juvenile cake-walk rounded out the day. 
Fully fifteen thousand people were present from 
out of town. ;_.„ 

Saturday it rained and put a quietus to all 
the festivities. J " UtaM 

In connection with the Street Fair was held 
the Twenty-eighth District Fair and a Belgian 
Hare Show. The exhibits filled an immense 
tent, covering half a block of street. 

All sorts of side-shows and the attractions of 
the scores of beautiful booths helped to enter- 
tain the crowds between waits, and there were 
always ample divertisements for all. 

So successful was Riverside's Street Fair that 
other California cities propose holding similar 
carnivals the coming winter. As a strong spirit 
of competition prevails between the several 
towns, there are likely to be some formidable 
rivals to the initial enterprise. ^ ^ 

Arthur F. Clarke. 



A Day's Possibilities in "The San Diego Bay Region/' 



THE San Diego Bay Region, with its varied 
attractions by land and sea, is a well- 
beloved mecca for the American traveler 
doing justice to the beauties and comforts of 
his native land, as also for the foreigner who 
comes to this country to travel over America's 
far-reaching, all-penetrating railway systems, 
in America's justly-famed and luxurious rail- 
way cars. To visit America and not become 
acquainted with the sun-kissed, ocean-sprayed 
State of California is an ignoring of a popular 



THE OCEAN PROMBNADE AT CORONADO 



custom that but comparatively few visitors to 
the United States permit to be placed against 
their record as wise and careful selectors of the 
best. Nine-tenths of the many who touch 
upon California's soil look upon a sojourn in 
this far southern region as a fitting finish to a 
trip of delightful surprises. 

San Diego enjoys all the ad vantages of a city 
four times its population of 22,000. Here the 
traveler finds excellent hotels and apartment 
houses, beautiful churches, a splendid electric 
railway service, and 
theaters thoroughly 
up to date in con- 
struction and attrac- 
tions. Outdoor life 
is the life of this re- 
gion, and the parks of 
San Diego are a de- 
cided attraction to 
sojourners of either 
summer or winter. 
Mission Cliff Park is 
perhaps the favorite. 
Though this park's 
near-by attractions are 
enjoyed, it is in look- 
ing beyond that its 
devotees find one of 
their chief sources of 
pleasure. To the 
right, over hills and 
adown valleys the eye 
locates the old Mis- 
sion, the Sisters' Con- 
vent and the Indian 
School, where numer- 
ous descendants of the 
one-time children of 
Nature are receiving 
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SAN DIEGO MISSION. 

care and instruction. To the left, shadowed in 
the distance, are the tottering ruins of " Old 
Town," the San Diego of early history. Here 
are crumbling reminders of a glory and a style of 
life long passed. Adobe walls of one-time quaint 
and artistic homes, where mirth and music 



Diego of today, held in the arms of 
the ocean, rests La Jolla (La Hoya), 
true to the Spanish interpretation of 
the words, which mean "a gem." 
Until recently La Jo 1 la's glad season 
was during the summer months de- 
cidedly, but for several seasons past 
the winter has been vying for popu- 
lar favor. Winter tourists, fleeing 
from the wrath of the chilly East, 
discovered "the gem " and sent the 
good news flying. The resident 
population of La Jolla has more than 
doubled within the past two years, 
while furnished cottages and the 
hotels have found their capacities 
taxed, and increased their accommo- 
dations. Here are the everlasting caves and 
cliffs, rearing their sea-sprayed crests to won- 
derous heights. La Jolla is a charming spot, 
caressed by the sea, blessed by the warmth of 
heaven, and beloved by mortal. 
Point Loma, favored by location, is sought by 



MISSION VALLEY, FROM MISSION CLIFF PARK. 



reigned, have fallen, struck by the relentless 
hand of Time. At Old Town are the buildings 
made famous by the immortal touch of Helen 
Hunt Jackson in her story of " Ramona." Here 
it is said the man and maiden were married in 
the little adobe church that still stands, en- 
closed in a frame structure to protect it from 
the destroying elements. The old Mission 
bells, worn with an age of ceaseless 
beating in the yester-years long 
passed, hang beside the Ramona 
Church in solemn and forbidding 
silence, protected and beloved by an 
aged Indian, who abides near by, 
living only in the past, his mind a 
blank to present time save for the 
cherished Mission bells. Beyond 
this almost pulseless little town, 
with its past, repose the green and 
fragrant lemon groves of Pacific 
Beach, while somewhat further on, 
but an hour's ride from the San 



ali visitors to the San Diego Bay Region. From 
its heights looks the lighthouse that has the 
distinction of being the one built at the greatest 
height above sea level in all the wide world. 
Recently the Universal Brotherhood, Theoso- 
phists, acknowledging Katherine Tingley as 
their official head, have selected Point Loma as 
the home site of the order. 




MARRIAGE PLACE OF RAMONA. 
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To the most 
extensive lemon 
groves in the 
world, located at 
National City 
and Chula Vista, 
is but a short ride 
by wheel, car or 
carriage from 
San Diego, 
through the fra- 
grant eucalyp- 
tus-lined drive- 
way. The road 
leads on from 
these sister su- 
burban towns to 
Tia Juana, where 
floats the Mexi- 
can flag over a 
sleepy, sun-lov- 
ing populace. 

During the 
winter months life in San Diego possesses all 
the social advantages of Eastern cities and none 
of their frosty elements. The possibilities for 
pleasure by land and sea are delightfully nu- 
merous and varied. There is yachting and 
rowing and fishing, with mid-winter swim- 
ming and bathing in the bay to add novelty to 
the days' delight. 

Across the San Diego Bay, a refreshing ferry 
ride of ten minutes, lies Coronado Beach — 
Coronado the fair and famed, Coronado the 
beloved of all, the praised, the reviewed, pic- 
tured, painted, kodaked, thoroughly captivat- 
ing, siren of the Pacific, that holds all visitors 
by the magic of her location, climate and num- 
berless resources, for either the quiet or the 
gay passing of life. Coronado never enjoyed 
a more delightful winter season than last. 
Never were more celebrities in the different 
walks of life more in evidence than during 
the winter months of 1800 and 1900. Hotel 
del Coronado was thronged with fair women 



and brave men. That the latter statement is 
decidedly true in this instance is known when 
it is stated that the great warships " Iowa," 
"Philadelphia" and Ti Marblehead " spent a 
couple of months in the San Diego harbor, or 
just off the Coronado shore — besides numerous 
foreign warships, often at anchor in the waters 
near the Coronado pier. The beauty, aristoc- 
racy and wealth of the traveling world, wor- 
ships at the shrine of Coronado, while the 
visitor, traveling on a limited allowance, finds 
there are beach accommodations to suit any 
purse. Here, a climate rivaling Italy's best, 
makes glad the year. There are diversions for 
every day and hour in the season — midwinter 
surf bathing, yachting, rowing, golfing on the 
finest of links, dancing on a faultless floor at 
Hotel del Coronado to the best of music, 
with concerts bv the marine bands when 
flagships are in the harbor. The plunge and 
swimming pool, with its regulaF attractions 
and its weekly water polo games, is a 



THE CORONADO SHORE. 
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prominent factor among winter amusements at 
Coronado. 

Glass-bottomed boats have recently been ad- 
ded toCoronado's list of entertainers, plying be- 
tween the beach and the famed Coronado Islands. 
Here, the fisherman finds the choicest specimens 
of fish inhabiting the Pacific, from Tuna to Bar- 



racuda and Pompano. Coronado is a delightful 
resort apart and yet in touch with the great 
world through the telegraph, telephone, mail, 
ferry and electric railway service. Theatrical and 
suburban attractions at and about San Diego can 
be enjoyed by sojourners at Coronado at any and 
all times. Martha Ingersoll Robinson. 



A Day on the Inside Track. 



FIRST, to satisfy your curiosity, let us tell 
you that the inside Track is a local name 
for the railway line passing from Los 
Angeles to Riverside and Redlands in Southern 
California. One of our first experiences, and, 
I may add, one of the most delightful on our 
California tour was the day we spent on the 
Inside Track. 

At eight A. M. we were on our way with 
round-trip tickets to Redlands, permitting also 
a visit to Riverside. Naturally, our chief an- 
ticipations were of the scenic feasts at our 
destination, but we soon found that the inci- 
dental pleasures of the way were of equal im- 
portance. 

As we bowled out into the broad valley, 
green with verdure and foliage-draped trees, all 
illumined with California sunshine, it seemed 
the very gateway to Paradise, and we promptly 
made comparisons between the scene and the 
white landscape we had left behind at our far- 
away Eastern home. 



The beautiful Sierra Madre Mountains towered 
on the left, sif tings of snow on their summits, 
ravines and gorges sharply defined in the 
morning light, and precipitous slopes — great 
massy banks of green. Farther down on the 
foothills splotches of color told of the advent 
of the season of wild flowers. The white 
dome of the observatory at Echo Mountain, 
with groups of cottages perched half-way up 
the range, seemed near at hand, as if we might 
reach forth and pluck them from their resting- 
place as easily as one could take a Noah's Ark 
from a Christmas tree. 

All along the valley shore picturesque villages 
and towns, half-hidden by orchards, seemed 
pendant from the sheltering mountain wall, 
while the valley floor through which we were 
passing was dotted with thriving modern 
towns, a delight to the eve and to the sense of 
order and proportion. Of a sudden, the old 
San Gabriel Mission swings into view for a 
moment, at the left, its dull browns and grays 



Tibbltu, Photo. 



A TYPICAL SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ORANGE ORCHARD. 
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Tibbilt*, Photo. 



SANTA ANITA RANCH. 



and red-tiled roof contrasting sharply with the oranges for shipment throughout the world. 
the brightness surrounding ? and carrying our The yawning San Gabriel Canyon opens 
thoughts backward for an instant to the days but to close with receding view, and soon 
when Spanish padres pensively patrolled the crested Mt. San Antonio (10,142 feet) looms 
path we were so swiftly and carelessly flying, into range, and we are passing the dapper 
Orchards and vineyards quickly succeeding homes and smart shops in the cities of 
bring us back to the 
present. Golden 
fruit clustering amid 
dark green leaves and 
crowned by bloom of 
purest white, whose 
sweetness is wafted 
to us through the 
open car- window, call 
forth exclamations of 
delight from all. 
Anon we speed across 
a bit of wild land, 
above which the sen- 
tinel-like plume of 
the yucca, or Spanish 
dagger, nods its 
bloom of creamy 
white, and a little 
later we pause for a 
moment at a station 
where side-tracks are 
lined with gay-col- 
ored refrigerator cars, 
and the great pack- 
ing-houses are filled 
with a bright throng 
of girls and boys 
sorting and preparing Tibwtu, Photo. A glimpsb of san gabribl mission. 
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Pomona and Ontario. Southward, at the enormous fruit-packing houses and ingenious 

farther side of the valley, the great beet sugar machinery, the novel features of irrigation here 

factory at Chino appears in the hazy distance so highly developed— ail these the visitor would 

like some ancient feudal castle. Just beyond see and profit by; but a detailed description, 

is Colton, the railway hub, in a great valley nay. Redlands, the phenomenal city. Smiley 

amphitheater and place of diverging lines to San Heights, terraced groves and mountain pano- 

Bernardino, Redlands and Riverside. Above rama — see them as we did and do not hope to 

San Bernardino on the face of the mountain glean from the printed page the gladness that 

wall is the arrowhead pointed out to all visitors must come to anyone whose eye roams over the 

as one of the curious features of the region, manifold features of this fair land. 

The charms of Riverside and Redlands others As the shadows of night were closing down, 

and we neared the City 
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A Day's Mid-Winter Mountain Climbing. 



WHEN a Californian says that nowhere 
in the world is there such scenery as 
can be found in California, the opinion 
is thought to be a harmless expression of State 
pride, but there is none comparable with that 
to be seen in Palm Springs, for in this spot, on 
the edge of the Colorado Desert, the most varied 
is noticeable. 

Palm Springs is unique. Several years ago 
some mining men noticed that about the Indian 
rancherias the earliest fruits were raised, es- 
pecially figs, apricots and grapes. The water 
for irrigation purposes was obtained from the 
eastern face of the San Jacinto Range, in which 
were deep canyons and stupendous waterfalls. 
The water that poured over precipitous cliffs 
was run in ditches to the plains below, and the 
soil under its influence blossomed like the rose. 

Palm Springs, then known as Agua Caliente, 
on account of the hot springs, became an 
American settlement. It is now one of the 
sight places of California. It is some five 
miles from the Southern Pacific Railroad, and 
the station is also rtamed Palm Springs. There 
is a regular stage connection with the village, 
which nestles in beautiful orchards. Travelers 
from Europe and Asia have stood entranced at 
the beauty of this desert settlement. "It is 
without a rival," they have exclaimed. The 



roses bloom the year around. Flowers of the 
far north and those of the tropics vie with each 
other. Grapes, which equal in flavor and the 
magnificence of their bunches those brought 
by the prospecting Hebrews from the Land of 
Canaan, are raised in Palm Springs. The dry 
air and the healthful atmosphere are sought 
after by people from many far-off lands. But 
Palm Springs has one attraction which can be 
enjoyed above all others. 

In no other place can mountain climbing be 
indulged in except in summer. In other parts 
of California the mountains are deep in snow, 
but though the ranges which guard Palm 
Springs on the west and south are high, and 
often nave a thin sheet of snow, yet they can 
be climbed in midwinter, and from their sum- 
mits a view which is incomparable can be ob- 
tained. 

Let us leave Palm Springs in the early morn- 
ing. The honeysuckle is blooming in the 
porches; the orange and lemon trees are star- 
faced in bloom ; gigantic chrysanthemums 
which would shame the choicest blossoms of 
Japan are showing their ragged edges in dis- 
ordered array; here and there in the vines, 
almost bare, are hanging tiny bunches of 
grapes — and yet it is December. The oranges 
are turning red and, though the fruit is ripe to 
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picking, the star-like blossoms are showing. 
Humming birds, the nefus, the golder, and one 
other kind are darting from flower to flower, 
dipping their beaks into the honeysuckle bloom 
and the fast-closing flower of the moon plant. 
Here is Asia in miniature. The West is for- 
gotten, the Orient is with us. 

The drive commences. The road runs past 
cultivated lands, through a forest of mimosa, 
over a bridge which spans an irrigation 
ditch, slowly climbing all the time past a 
spot known as the Garden of Eden, where 



oranges and lemons and apricots and figs 
and grapes assume gigantic proportions. Then 
the road runs along a foaming river, shaded 
by desert willows, where sweet-scented 
flowers make the air heavy with their per- 
fume. The road becomes steep. It is slowly 
eating its way into the mountain, into the 
canyon famous for its palms. Then the road 
climbs a mountain and descends abruptly into 
the Valley of Palms. There rise the palms in 
majestic splendor — palms several hundred feet 
in height, some small, so small that wandering 
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Indians often tread them under foot and en- 
tirely destroy them. It has been warm in the 
val ley. The thermometer has marked seventy- 
five degrees before seven A. M., but here in the 
valley lassitude is forgotten. The air is cool 
and pleasant, even the feeblest in the party de- 
clares his intention to walk to the head of the 
valley. And what a walk it is! The stream 
from the upper levels pours in a ceaseless foam- 
ing tide between rocky walls, forming, at short 
intervals, deep pools where stony banks are 
covered with ferns of every variety. Many a 
seamy wall is completely hidden by maiden 
hair fern, and from the feathery fronds peep 
the faces of little blue flowers, so common to 
the desert, but a source of never-failing delight 
to the stranger. Huge black alders, gigantic 
sycamores, the ever-restless Cottonwood, the 
graceful mimosa, palms and palms which rear 
their height above all forest trees crown the 
forestine growth with their fan- like leaves. 
They seem to be ever giving a benediction to 
their less-favored brethren. 

Climb as you will the palm never deserts 
you. On the highest peak is a group. How 
the seed ever got there to raise them has been 
long a source of wonder. 

From this height the desert stretches out its 
great panorama. It is like a huge, palpitating 
sheet of molten silver. The village of Palm 



Springs is like a dark blot upon a sheet of 
virgin whiteness. Afar to the north is a dark, 
daik line, and the line lengthens, lengthens, and 
then comes a puff of smoke. It is the Sunset 
Limited. This train is one of the fasiest in 
America, but so far is this palm-clothed height 
that the dark line which represents the train 
seems but to be standing still. This dark line 
and this column of smoke which rises un- 
broken to the azure of the heavens is the only 
factor which makes the traveler realize that he 
is not entirely cut off from civilization. Bal- 
zac has said, that "the desert is God without 
man," and here, on this lofty, many-storied 
mountain, with naught but these palms, whose 
feathery fronds spread out several feet above 
you, and the songs of myriads of sweet- 
throated birds around you, for in Palm Canyon 
birds do congregate, one feels nearer to mys- 
terious nature than in any other pait of Cali- 
fornia. It is only a day's trip, only a day's 
trip, to breathe the atmosphere of the tropics, 
and then to draw in the fresh, pure air which 
has swept over the snowy fields of the higher 
ranges of the San Jacinto, and makes even the 
most satiated of the world's natural wonders 
feel that he has at last seen something which 
he has never before seen and cannot see unless 
he visits Palm Sprines. 

John Hamilton Gilmour. 



A Society Day in the California Winter 
Season. 



NOT the least of the charm of this winter 
paradise, I find, is its incomparable social 
conditions and the opportunity afforded 
even the passing traveler for social gaiety out- 
side that naturally and abundantly furnished 
by golfing, tennis, coaching, wheeling and 
those open air sports which are so particularly 
adapted to this land of out-of-door living. 

It may seem strange, at first, that on this 
remote Western coast where all that is ideal 
tends to distract one from those conventional 
forms of entertaining which we, dwellers in 
Gotham, have come to look upon as the bul- 
wark of fashionable living, that some of the 
most elaborate and brilliant functions that it 
has ever been my good fortune to attend have 
been held at this, the furthest extremity of 
the wide continent, while seemingly but across 
the avenue, so similar are they to our home 
functions in point of elegance and faithfulness 
to detail. This is not, however, really surpris- 
ing when one stops to consider that the nucleus 
of society in these great Saratogas and New- 
ports of the Southwest is made up of the 
wealthiest and most cultured people of all the 
great cities of these United States. 

Life here is cosmopolitan and yet bears its 
own distinct charm. It gathers stability, co- 
herence and a broader point of view by this 
mingling of many elements and in all and 
through all one feels the glamor of the old 
Spanish days of the senorita and the hidalgo 



when the strum of the guitar and the click of 
the castanets were heard in the land. 

Pasadena, than which no town on the Pacific 
Coast has been more widely praised and which 
is almost universally pronounced one of the 
most beautiful residence cities in the world — 
is particularly noted for the magnificence of its 
social functions. This is primarily because of 
the great wealth and prominent social position 
of many of her winter residents who have first 
been attracted here — visitors like myself— by 
the very substantial comforts afforded by a 
residence at her famous hostelry, Hotel Green. 
Descriptions of the grandeur and beauty of 
this winter palace, encomiums as to its manage- 
ment, and testimony as to the sumptuousness 
of life at this popular resort are to be met with 
on every hand. 

Hundreds of visitors who have come here 
have fallen in love with the town and miles of 
avenues of palatial homes testify to the sincerity 
of their affections. 

Indeed, the hotel is the center of much of the 
social gaiety of Pasadena, and gives each year 
not only magnificent balls and cotillions but is 
the scene of swell club gatherings, banquets and 
dinners, while not infrequently its spacious 
parlors are called into requisition for the wed- 
ding of some Eastern multi-millionaire or 
Northern belle, while its private dining room is 
often decked for some noteworthy wedding 
feast of wealth and beauty. /. //. 5. 
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A Day's Dove Shooting in California. 



ACROSS a rolling landscape, a country 
dotted with oaks, a natural park wooded 
evenly and beautifully, the slanting rays 
of the morning sun are giving a golden tinge 
to the brown tieids and to the trees long 
shadows. A winding river, green-fringed with 
willows, finds its way placidly between the 
rounded hills. 

Here, in the clear cool of the dawn, every 
sense roused by the dry, crisp air, we started 
from Hotel El Paso de Robles on a dove hunt 
in the upper Salinas Valley. 

The Captain had the party in charge. All that 
the rest of us knew of the trip was that it was 
to be over the hills and faraway. So with our 
store of shells, loaded with No. 8, and our shot- 
guns aboard, our carry-all went merrily down 
the road to a song of the early fmorning. 

My friend from the East avowed 
ignorance of the dove as a game 
bird; the birds of the prairie and 
rice fields beyond the Rockies he 
knew, but nothing of the California 
dove, that sends its mournful call 
across the mesa and from hillside 
and canyon. 

We drove down out of the city 
of Paso Robles across the Salinas 
River to the famous Santa Ysabel 
Ranch. On these rounded hills, 
each a tree-covered estate by itself, 
the great oaks, moss-festooned, 
claiming each an ample space of 
ground, where the sunlight creeps 
In in long aisles between the trees 
near Santa Ysabel lake and the 
great hot springs of the ranch, we 
bsgan our morning's hunt. 

The Captain told us that the dove 
was a deceiving bird — a faster flyer 
than the eye was apt to suppose, 



and cautioned us to shoot two feet 
ahead when firing at right angle to 
its line of flight. 

There is practically no underbrush 
on the hills of Santa Ysabel, only 
the wild oats, knee high, or the 
stubble of a cultivated grain field. 

Now, from some spreading oak, 
again from some upland crest, the 
doves rose up and flew — not straight 
away in direct line of flight, but in 
that circling, curving flight peculiar 
to the bird. There were doves 
everywhere— in the field, in the 
trees, in the canyons, in the air— 
but unless one cared to take advan- 
tage of them as they rested per- 
chance on some dead limb, we 
quickly found that no Tyro'seyenor 
inexperienced aim was very destruc- 
tive to the doves of Santa Ysabel. 
The birds were plentiful, indeed, 
"there were thousands of them, 
and by thousands they still remain. 
; As we worked over the hills, to 
the right and to the left, a dove rises 
with wings spread, flying swiftly with that 
peculiar whistling noise. Up comes the gun to 
the shoulder— steady! — for the morning sun- 
light glints upon the barrel. A blurred bunch of 
gray comes in line with the sight, you follow 
its motion for a brief second and pull the 
trigger. The Captain tells us that if we get 
one out of four we are doing well — but we 
won't count our cartridges, only our birds. 

We come down finally into the river bed, for 
here, after a rich breakfast on the uplands, the 
doves come to drink. 

We won't hunt the doves here. The brisk 
air of the hills that made us dance in pure ex- 
hilaration is less evident, so beneath a friendly 
cottonwood or willow we choose a place and let 
the doves hunt us. They come not singly, nor 
by dozens, but by hundreds, to the right, the 
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left, in front, behind, each with a different 
flieht. 

Here they come, three birds straight on down 
the watercourse in swift arrow-like flight, a 
slanting swoop. First the right barrel, then 
the left ; over from the other bank comes the 
reports of two more shots. 

The birds fly on. 

My Eastern friend, who has bagged many a 
grouse on the prairie, looks surprised. 

" One in four is pretty good, 1 should say," 
he remarks sententious! y. 

We get better accustomed to their wheeling 
'flights after awhile, and a curving course 



among the tree tops bothers us less. The game- 
bag grows heavier. 

A retriever is unnecessary. A dove is not 
active on foot, and though occasionally flying 
some distance after being hit before falling, 
does not seek to hide. 

The sun is almost overhead and the doves 
have scattered again. We seek one of the 
shaded springs of which San Luis Obispo 
County has so many, and eat our luncheon, 
washing it down with cold spring water, with 
such zest as only a crisp morning in the Cali- 
fornia hills can give. After luncheon we ex- 
plore a bit, and come across the ruins of an old 
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adobe hacienda, reminder of days of romance 
gone these fifty years. 

From the hilltops of Santa Ysabel we look 
out over a vast expanse of country, a beautiful 
country, hemmed in to the east by one range 
and to the west by another of the picturesque 
Coast Mountains. Intervening lie rounded hills 
and fertile valleys. Oaks are everywhere, 
great spreading oaks, where half a herd may 
seek shelter from a too friendlv sun. There is 
plenty of color in the scene, the rich brown of 
the upland, the deep green of the thick-leafed 
oaks, the brighter green of orchard and pas- 
ture, and here and there some housetop peeps 
out from amid the trees. This is not a bare, 
desolate land, every acre is rich in something. 

Any season of the year in California gives 
to the lover of nature the freedom of out-of- 
doors, and today, after luncheon, some of our 
party indulge in a siesta, spreading themselves 
comfortably in the shade while the others 
gather wonderful views. 

About four o'clock we examine our guns, 
open more cartridge-boxes and begin to assume 
a business air. Nor do we have long to wait. 
The doves have been industrious in the grain 
fields, and now come again to the river to drink. 
Up and down its course they fly, our continuous 



firing affecting neither their flight nor numbers. 
Our gun-barrels grow heated. We pause to 
gather up the game. The sun is gilding the 
tree tops now and the gray sand of the river 
bed is in the shadow. We can hardly believe 
it, for two hours we have been engaged in 
eager, incessant hunting. 

The Captain's view halloo comes down the 
river. We gather our game into our bags and 
make for the rendezvous. 

"One hundred and ninety-nine," says the 
Captain, tersely, as the last bird drops in the 
sack. u Not so bad for five of us." 

" Why not make it two hundred ? ,? asks my 
friend, and a belated bird comes swiftly down 
the river, a dark streak in the dimming light* 
My friend raises his gun. We see the flash irj 
the darkness. The Captain picks up the bird. 

*' Not so bad," says he. 

We go home over the hills by starlight, 
for down here the nights are indeed of clear 
stars, of brilliant sparkling stars, and the even- 
ing air dry and pleasant, an air to be out in and 
to enjoy. 

Night songs come to us over the hills, for 
these nights impel music, and reveal the hidden 
harmony in the souls of men. 

F. A. Earll. 



A Day's Coaching at Santa Barbara. 



THERE is a saying in Santa Barbara that 
the man or woman who rides a horse 
may start each morning of the year from 
his or her home or hotel and find always some 
new rural scene to visit; always something 
new and entertaining. And, indeed, there is 
little exaggeration in the statement. For so 
wonderfully happy is the location of the pic- 
turesque old town that it is at once a seaboard 
and a mountain resort. It is a place where one 
may ride or drive for miles along the beach 
sands or travel freely through mountains, 
valleys and canyons that in their entirety are 
of almost endless variety. 

Santa Barbara, from this situation, is the 
natural home of the horse-lover. Through the 
mountains may be seen the old cross-country 
stage-coach, while everywhere may be found 
the more up-to-date tally-ho, the drag or the 
revived coach, brought from old English times 
to be the swellest, most agreeable, and at the 
same time oddly enough, the most modern of 
outing vehicles. 

The town lies within a horseshoe of hills 
and mountains. On the open side is the Santa 
Barbara Channel, and thirty miles to the south 
the chain of the Channel Islands finishes a 
marvelously pretty picture. 

To the east and the west broad, fertile valleys 
open out through the mountains, while to the 
southeast the Santa Ynez Range sweeps off into 
the distance almost from the water's edge. At 
the feet of these mountains the coach wheels 
may roll on endlessly around the crescent of a 
long, ocean-filled curve that has all of the 
beauties, the color, the sweep of the Bay of 
Naples. 

Through the valleys there are innumerable 



and splendid highways, ever ready for the 
coacher and his party. And these are well 
made use of. To the westward is the Goleta 
Region. A straight-away road, with branches 
to dozens of picnic spots, leads off to Pt. Con- 
ception, fully sixty miles up the Channel 
coast. Ranchos covered with beautiful walnut 
orchards, hay-fields of barley, snowy-blos- 
somed almond orchards, and the scenery of the 
mountains on the left make this trip one that 
many enjov, and all, if possible, repeat. 

Branch trips may be made in the northern 
part of Santa Barbara County. There is, in- 
deed, a circuit to be made that covers some 
hundred and twentv-five miles of the very 
finest of scenery. The road cuts through the 
Santa Ynez at the Gaviota Pass, runs through 
half a dozen pretty little villages, and brings 
the party back to Santa Barbara over the his- 
toric San Marcos Pass, that traces for miles an 
old trail of Fremont's. This trip includes the 
shooting of quail and deer in season as well 
as an occasional wild-cat or California lion. 
There are astonishingly good hotel accommo- 
dations at all convenient stopping places. 

The valleys to the south of Santa Barbara, 
one running into the other, the El Montecito 
and Carpi nteria Vallevs present altogether 
different scenes. The Montecito is known as 
the American Riviera. Its face is dotted with 
the handsome countrv places of Eastern mil- 
lionaires, who spend either the summer or the 
winter, or both, in these homes in endless out- 
door pleasures. But directly in the midst of 
this community there may be seen a contrasting 
civilization, one of the oldest and most inter- 
esting on the Western coast. This is the little 
hamlet of Montecito, as thoroughly Spanish 
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and Mexican as can be found in California. 

On every side the eye finds delights in this 
fairy Montecito Valley. Green hills and blue 
mountains on the one hand, on the other the 
color changes of the still channel and overhead 
the azure sky, bright with a semi-tropic sun- 
shine — these things make the valley the 
favored spot that it is. 

East of the Montecito there are also longer 
coaching trips. These may be made via the 
Casitas Mountain Pass to theOjai and Matilaja 
Valleys and to the orange groves of the Ven- 
tura County Ranchos, some fifty miles away. 

To the north and east of the town, through 
hills, across valleys and along mountain sides 
runs the most beautiful of coaching highways 
in Southern California, Santa Barbara's famous 
"Mountain Drive." This splendid roadway, 
built by public-spirited citizens solely on ac- 
count of its beauties, passes the majestic old 
Santa Barbara Mission, makes a circuit through 
the Santa Ynez Mountains and then descends 
into the valleys on the way back to the city. 
Thousands of visitors annually make this cir- 
cuit, and there is but one opinion; the drive is 
unique, and to the finer taste of all. 

For those who love the ocean and its chang- 
ing hues, the ocean boulevard and the other 
highways that are near the surf give endless 
pleasure. For many miies along the wondrous 
cliff -walled shore west of Santa Barbara to 
Point Conception are miles upon miles of 
smooth sandy beach, partly washed by the 
high tides that form a firm highway for him 
who would have his horses' feet wet with the 



surf and feel the salt air of the sea in his face. 

At some places along the coast high tide 
means the obliteration of the beach, for the 
waters lap the foot of the cliff, yet there are 
many ways down and up, and a little famili- 
arity with the ways of the ocean, and an 
occasional glimpse at the almanac, will make 
possible a delightful ride not to be excelled in 
the world. 

And coaching in Santa Barbara is not for the 
few or a pastime of half the months of the 
year. Each villa may have its coach, its drag 
and its six-in-hand, but the traveler who comes 
but for a short time may find rentable vehicles 
ready to his hand. If he has half a day to 
spend in the place he goes around the Moun- 
tain Drive ; if a week, he drives his party 
with society to the semi-weekly polo games, 
to the Country Clubgolf course, and to other 
points of interest. The season is a matter of 
indifference. The coaching party that starts 
on New Year's Day is as sure of a merry and 
comfortable outing as is the party that drives 
away on the Fourth of July. For while there 
are seasons in Santa Barbara there are scarcely 
any distinctions between them. All is pure 
sunshine of gold. In winter the hills are of 
emerald, dotted with the yeilow of fields of 
poppies and wild mustard ; In summer they are 
clothed in sepia tints, but the mountains are 
always hazy and near-by and blue save at 
autumn sunset, when blue turns crimson, crim- 
son purple and purple golden brown, just before 
the day dies and the coachers pitch their even- 
ing cam p. Edward Rainey. 



THE CLUB OFF FOR AN OUTING. 
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A December ^ay's Tennis at Santa Cruz. 



morning. 

i i T^EN degrees below zero at Chicago and 
I the mercury falling. Trains from all 
A points delayed by snow. Blizzard rag- 
ing throughout the Northwest." 
i That is this December morning's record of 
•weather at Ji^me, as per telegrapnic news in 
the morning' paper* r-y$ad it here in Santa 
Cruz sitting under a big flhagflolia tree, whose 
creamy buds send their fragrant* down, while 
I watt to be called to my nine o'clock breakfast. 
I shall find at my plate fresh straw berries to 
accompany my coffee and roils — out-ol-ddor 
strawberries delivered by an Italian gardener a 
little while ago — and a big bunch of violets, 
plucked just now by the blonde-haired daughter 
of the house, for me to thrust in my girdle. 

I am like the little oW woman in Mother 
Goose — i wonder "if I be I." Two weeks 
ago I was struggling with a Michigan Avenue 
snow-drift ; this morning I am mentally choos- 
ing a frock from: my traveler's wardrobe, in 
which to dp honor to the courteous invitation I 
have received to spend "Ladies' Day " at the 
ocean-side grounds.- of the: Country Club. 
Heavy furs and cloth gowms are all too solid 
and substantial fqr this transformed winter — 
ihjs .lovely travesty of a December day with 
roses instead of icicles hanging from the eaves. 
I am glad to remember a certain costume of 
pale gray wool, reserved for "Southern " Cali- 
fornia, which I shall exhume and adorn with 
that cluster of pale Duchesse roses over there. 

I wonder why I saved that gown for Southern 
California. I wonder how it is so many of us 
contract the mistaken notion that snow and 
cold abide here by this lovely bay, blue as that 
of Naples, with its graceful skyline of dark 
green mountains — El Gabilan, Santa Lucia 
and Santa Cruz. Snow and cold there are none. 

Evening. 

The day has been perfect. At eleven o'clock 
there was a drive behind a good horse; my 
cicerone, an interesting woman, who delighted 



to take Ime to each point of vantage from which 
the town and its picturesque environment might 
best: be seen. 

There followed a capital luncheon at her own 
pretty home, at which were served big clusters 
of the white "Verdal" grapes, gathered this 
morning from a foothill vineyard, and a glass 
of Riesling, the white wine for which the 
county is famous. 

Once more in the phaeton, and out along the 
Cliff Drive, with the waves of the Pacific 
dimpling and dancing at our left, the surf dash- 
ing against the sandstone rocks or booming 
into caves beneath the road. Just around the 
headland, where the sloping sands of the beach 
join the bay, there were bathers in the surf. 
I datch myself trying to imagine a December 
dip' in Lake Michigan ! 

At two o*clock we were within the ample 
grounds belonging to the club. They are sur- 
rounded by a quite venerable grove of tall 
eucalyptus trees and, though only just away 
from the ocean, no wind penetrates the en- 
closure. Two tennis courts, a cricket and a 
croquet ground were kept busy for the after- 
noon. There are about seventy-five gentlemen 
in the club, English and American. 

For the ladies there is a rustic teahouse of 
redwood logs, its front open to the courts. 
A lively tennis game was played by men 
and women both in each court, while the 
cricket club batted about a little practising for 
a coming match. It was all charming, and the 
scene wore a glamor that made it half unreal 
to me. As the sun lowered toward the distant 
hills, the ladies set out little tables, covered 
them with snowy napery and served tea from 
dainty porcelain, in which they take a house- 
wifely pride. 

It was a sunset too fine to be spoiled by 
words — the ocean murmured a little, the air 
was sweet with the salt of the sea, the odors 
of flowers, and a hint of the fragrance of the 
redwoods. 

It was not December; it was not June. It 
was Santa Cruz. /. H. Raymond. 
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VERY fine fireplace, is if not? .Do you suppose there 

is any other place where a story can be understood so 

well as before a roaring, rock-framed fire ? The big back 

log is a merry old chap — a story is twice told with him 

to emphasize every word. Never elsewhere was there 

such dancing as that of the flames in the fireplace, and 

ill think of that, too, when I tell^rou of the great autumn 

Df the Fat Bears of the Forest, a quite different affair, as 

fou who have met Mr. Cinnamon very well know, It is 

jtside the cabin, and the shadows grow larger as we move 

irs nearer the fireplace. The stars playing hide and seek 

he tops of the big trees are very beautiful, but of no great 

:o see by — any old bear can tell you that offhand without 

as a look at his dictionary. It is a true enough story night. 

is singing softly in the upper branches, the oak leaves 

I down in the ravine, and the moon shines ever so faintly 

et carpet of pine needles on the hillsjde. Mr. Cinnamon 

to come to us in our dreams and tell us a very good story. 

his lip in that funny way when he says something quite 

hen, of course, he is a very pleasant bear anyway — 

appears always as if he had just finished a very nice dinner. 

Mr. Cinnamon told me this story, and therefore it is true. Looking closely 
into the fireplace you can see it every bit as it is told : 

Tutockanula was the Great Chief of the Valleys, and 4>e pronounced Ms name 
just as it is spelled, which was of course a very queer way indeed.** vWhen a 
new valley was ' needed - at any 

place, word was '*' « "Senihiiidhd he 

attended to it so promptly that 

people living on a plain at night 

would be sur- { i: prised the next 

morning to find / the sun an hour 

late because it ' had to come up 

over a moun- tain. He was 

very proud of some of his val- 

leys, and quite reasonably so. 

Though still a young man, dur- 

ing the du 1 1 sea- son of the year he 

would sometimes sit down on the 

edge of a ridge and reminisce a 

bit, beginning by saying, " When I 

was on the fourth year of the Grand 

Canyon contract" * or "You will re- 

member the time I had subletting 

the work on the Nile Valley ex- 

tension" — but notwithstanding 

he would talk a bit. occasionally, 

yet he was a great workman as Any 

of you will see with your -own-, eyes 

when you have been over and across, 

Pohono was a cousin of the Chief of the Valleys. In fireside word$ r Pohond 
means Spirit of the Evil Wind, from which you will observe that he was a veryn 
much-to-be-watched sort of cousin. When he was about, the neighbors were quit© 
apt to hide their forests and other portable property undar a fog blanket. Thert 
sometimes when he was looking about for anything that did not belong to him^.hf 
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would become lost. Mr. Cinnamon says that if you listen closely on a shivery 
night that you may even now hear him occasionally when the wind comes in 
through the fog. 

One silvery evening Pohono was out searching for moonbeams, for he was a 

very gay chap and quite fond of fine moonbeams. He had caught two stray beams 

and was coming down the forest aisles singing, when 

he espied 
Tutockanula 
sitting still 
upon a rock 
checking up 
a very long 
day's work. 
As usual, the 
spirit of mis- 
chief was 
strong in Pohono. 
"Good twilight 
fou, old mud dig- 
ried. "Have you 
ing up the earth 
r people to climb 
ay have an appe- 
cannot get ? You 
__„„. ._ __ ,___ — 00 .ng in the ocean. 
You and the water together would accom- 
plish nothing; alone, you do a good deal worse." 
Tutockanula said just what he said before, which was nothing, and went on 
casting up figures. 

Pohono thrust the moonbeams before him. 

"Maker of molehills," he cried, "choose if you dare! If it be the longer, I 
will herd the rain clouds up and down your valleys for a year without pay, if you 
don't declare the place vacant sooner ; if the shorter, you are to make no more 
valleys until you have made one more grand and beautiful than any you have 
made in the past I am very tired of these ordinary valleys 
with their rolling hills and gentle streams and pastoral land- 
scapes. The Fat Bears of the Forest shall judge if the valley 
meet requirements, for they know good valleys just as they 
know good bee trees, and that is saying a good deal." 
Tutockanula did not raise his eyes, but lifted his 
hand as a preoccupied man does when there is a fly near 
that is not needed, and then, as if by impulse, seized 
one of the outstretched moonbeams from his cousin. 
Now, Pohono was a graduate from the school of 
craftiness, and held a diploma entitling him to be watched 
anywhere on three continents, to say nothing of Australia. 
Mr. Cinnamon gave him a master's degree after he passed 
the examination on the art of stealing honey. So Pohono 
cunningly thrust forward the shorter of the beams, fairly 
tossing the streak of pale fire into the hand of Tutockanula, 
who absent-mindedly put it away in his safety match-box. 
A great white cloud was napping on the sunny side of 
the mountain, and upon this Pohono climbed, and laughed 
long and loud. " Oho, digger of ravines," he shouted, " it is 
a large contract the moonbeam has given you. By the valley 
of the Ganges and the great gorge of the Arkansas, a mighty 
task is put in your way. Come, cousin —a valley, an' it please 
you, that the world will come to see." 
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Pohono was so pleased with his own cleverness that he almost rolled off the 
edge of the cloud in his delight, causing it to mutter in its sleep so that people 
going out after supper down on the plain below went back for their umbrellas, 
saying, " Dear me, is there going to be another thunder storm ?" 

Then they believed they saw in the twilight a wonderful flash of lightning. 

For Tutockanula, thoroughly aroused at last,*whirled 
his axe of the valleys high in the air, sc 
moon and the stars, and even of the fai 

But you must not think, my cl 
Pohono was clever, and knew it, he enti 
He planned his practical jokes in adv 
a wasp or any other architect does a ho 
all egotistical people, he could not del 
between the business of other people an 
own, and in mischief never stopped 
to draw a line. He said drawing 
lines was a perquisite of people who 
make up statistics. So that after- 
noon, while Tutockanula was 
looking over some plans for 
changes in watercourses that he 
intended to make with the spring 
freshets, Pohono stole the great 
earth axe, and, sitting down in 
the shadow of a mountain, very 
industriously filed off the edge. 
Indeed, you never would have sus- 
pected that it had been sharpened 
once upon a ti me. Then , putting the 

its place, he marked off thirty minutes on the 

sun-dial and spent it in enjoying a very hearty laugh. 

With the axe high in the air, Tu- tockanula noticed for 

the first time the trick played upon him, and he was so angry that^his frown 
darkened a whole township. Then he gathered himself for a tremendous blow. 

A little later the citizens of Patagonia ran out of their houses and said to one 
another, " How very sharp that earthquake was !" At the same minute the folks 
who lived in the Arctic Circle country put on their furs and peered 



Pacific Coast, Tutockanula had sunk his mighty 

valley axe a whole mile deep, so that it was buried up to the helve. 

After awhile Tutockanula wrenched his axe out of the mountains, and the 
new valley, though it lacked many finishing touches, pleased him very much. The 
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longer he looked the more was he surprised and delighted, so absorbed indeed that 
he missed three meals and let the sun run down. It was his business you will 
remember, to wind up the sun, and the result was very odd, for the next day was 
not day at all, but just simply night, and folks went about with lanterns and 
talked to each other of something they did not at all understand, and which they 
called an eclipse — though Mr. Cinnamon says there is no such word in his 
dictionary, not even among the proper names or foreign phrases. 

Now, there was a very lovely maiden, whose name was Ti-sa-ack, which you 
must pronounce in the prettiest way imaginable, because Ti-sa-ack was that kind of 
a girl. I do not think she had any faults except perhaps she was just a wee bit 
difficult to please. She had ideals, and ideals are a very difficult thing to manage 
when you associate with other people who have different ideals. Ti-sa-ack was 



very careful to hurt no 
commanded that, but 
and then that she 
pictured in prettier 
of red and black, 
trustful of each 
they felt they 
anula knew that 
one was capable 
she would earnest- 
saw this the more 
thought a great deal 
Ti-sa-ack thought. So 
not reminiscing) there w 
resolve in his heart 
on his work. He was 
with the new valley, 
cause he believed 
please the maiden 
away mountains, 
that is made is 
really beautiful 
maker does not 
and in the finish- 
Beautiful this was 

You will remem- 
buried awhile, and a 
the blade. When it was 
the precipices and domes 
They tower far above us 
the evening glow and sta 
ground of. blue sky and Y 
of pale flame, so high, so Deauu- 
from the floor of the valley way 



one's feelings, for one of her ideals 
it was bound to creep out now 
thoueht history might be 
a combination 
vere not so dis- 
d would act as 
ke to. Tutock- 
k felt that every 
: things if he or 
'. Tutockanula 
inly because he 
about what 
(when he was 
a mighty 
i mprove 
delighted 
chiefly be- 
it would 
of the far- 
Noth ing 
really true or 
in which the 
)ut his heart, 
; of the Valley 
lacking, 
the axe lay 
?n rust grew on 
drawn some of 
this gplden tint, 
it sunset gather 
gainst a back- 
like mountains 
iui, »u wonderful, that 
down in the darkness you 



look a second time to know if they are real, a third time to see if of the earth 
or of the air, and then a fourth time, my children, to find if you yourselves have not 
been gently lifted into a world of sky. 

The bottom of the valley was flat as a cement sidewalk. The walls were sheer 
precipices, towering a mile high on either side, so that when you leaned up against 
one of them and looked upward you knew how very absurd it was to suppose the 
world was round — it seemed as if a quarter at least must have been cut out of the 
sphere and you were at the center looking up one of the sides. Tutockanula placed 
in the upper end of his valley a wedge-shaped rock, something like a flat iron, 
pointing, down the valley, and he spread this upper end so that this rock would 
not make the two diverging canyons too narrow. Upon this rock at the head of 
the vajjey he set the great Half Dome, which is like burnished gold in the sunlight. 
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Lying flat on your back on the valley floor and looking up at it, you know there is 
but one little step from its top into heaven. You will remember what the Minister 

Bear said of heaven — the more 
beautiful our surroundings are, 
and the nearer we correspond to 
them, the nearer heaven comes. 
The Half Dome was set up 
so that the edge of the two faces 
was even with the side of the 
great rock, and, peering over the 
top of the Half Dome, one could 
look straight down a sheer wall 
for a full mile into lovely Mirror 
Lake, which is the most beauti- 
ful part of the story. Back of the 
lalf Dome, Tutockanula built a 
side inn for his friends, the clouds, 
this day they come there and rest. 
Almost any day in spring there are half a dozen there, 
talking sociably or getting ready for a trip north. That is Clouds' Rest. 

The Hajf Dome, I have told you, was golden, and yet in some lights it is a 
chalky silver. So pleased with it was Tutockanula that he made other domes, and 
put them here and there above the walls to mark the site of the valley. Then he 
finished up these walls and fringed them with giant pines all around, and from the 
floor these look just like an army of men on dress parade, because they are so far 
away up yonder, which is a very long distance, as the butterfly that last flew up 
will tell you. 

By this time Tutockanula was tired, you may be sure, but very well pleased. 
As for Pohono, he had to admit to himself it was a wonderful valley, but he did 
not propose that Tutockanula should 
get the better of him so easily. 

But Pohono could have 
started a thunder storm right 
there without attracting 
Tutockanula's attention, for 
he heard Ti-sa-ack singing. 
She came down out of the 
forest out on a point of rock, 
and all unexpectedly saw the 
valley. She stood still awhile, ir 
silence, enraptured. 

44 Oh, beautiful," she said, 
after awhile, with tears in her eyes 
nula came out of the wood at thi 
before her. 

"I give it to you," he i 
Ti-sa-ack blushed a little an 
of the valley was still in her eyes, b 
is never without a thought at su< 
nor is a man — but the girl has woi 
to clothe the thought in. That I le 
from the Patriarch Bear, who ah 
looks at people sideways, which 
given him a great reputation for wis 
"In remembrance of the gn 
said Ti-sa-ack, with a pretty curtse 
name the great cliff yonder El d 
I don't know how else to thank you, for my j 
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friends do not give me valleys often— and never before was there a valley like this." 

Tutockanula was delighted, as he might very well be, for the great cliff 

was the most tremendous of them all —a golden wall, rising seven thousand feet, a 



of a 
and 
-so 
ider 
sits 
ight 
i in 



ung 

re a 

ibly 

accomplish with any ordinary inspiration. In just a minute 

you will see why they call this place she saw the valley from, 

Inspiration Point. Ti-sa-ack said in her feminine way, which is a way that clumsy 

people cannot follow because they have no wings : 

" It will be indescribably beautiful when you have finished it." 



Tutockanula had con- 
may believe that Ti-sa-ack 
he was very wise in not ac- 
have been disappointed if he 
brown study, which is a very 
because it is so much farther 
— perhaps she did not know 
but felt that it might be, and 

After a little while he 

" Yes, tomorrow 1 must 
the wails and carpet the 

At this Ti-sa-ack clapped 
whichever you choose with 
the beautiful thought of water- 
singing, swaying, dancing, 
the great walls— 1 know who 



receive the credit, but I won't 

The very next day Tutockanula 
the snow of the highest mountains 
been enjoying a white sleep for centuries, 
spoke to the sun about warm sunshine. Then 
down to the tops of the cliffs great streams of foaming white, and in them the 
sun hid its most sparkling jewels which they were to uncover as they fell. 

Over a high wall he loosed one river, and downward it leaped straight for 



sidered it finished, and you 
knew that, too, but he thought 
knowledging it, and she would 
had. He just went off into a 
different kind from any other, 
away. I'll whisper this to you 
how it was to be improved, 
had faith in Tutockanula. 
said, very quietly, indeed: 
put in the waterfalls and paint 
floor with grass and flowers." 
her hands. You can credit 
the idea of the waterfalls— 
falls plunging, 
leaping down 
should 
tell. 

called on 

that had 

and he 

there came 
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fifteen hundred feet, then, barely pausing, leaped six hundred more, and yet again 
another five hundred. You have seen a sky-rocket go up in the air. Away up, it 
bursts into a. hundred different darts. Imagine a thousand sky-rockets of white 
flame shot downward over a cliff a half mile high, together and yet separate as 
might fly a bunch of arrows, each trying to go faster than the other, breaking 

here and there and everywhere into a thousand 
darts to be swallowed up in the rush of 
another rocket, all burying themselves in 
a fleecy cioud of foam and mist at the 
foot of the ciiff. And Tutockanula 
taught them so that when the wind 
blows they keep time to it, sway- 
ing back and forth. 

Over the cliff at the head of 
the valley Tutockanula poured 
another river, and this column of 
swaying siiver he named Nevada. 
A little farther down, the river 
danced over another cliff, but first 
it caught the sunshine and wrapped 
itself about it, and that is why 
Vernal Falls are called the Cataract 
of Diamonds. At any time you can 
see the gay sunlight, so happily robed, 
sparkling therein. 
At the other end of the valiey he let slip over 
the mountain wall still another river, and then I knew he was thinking of Ti-sa-ack, 
for there is no other fall like it; not even the sun rays that drop through the clouds 
in great streams are to be compared with Bridal Ve : * 
Falls in beauty. It is a fluted column of pure; 
white, a beautiful living column always falling b\ 
never failing. 

He made other falls, and then on the floor i 
the valley he laid a carpet of trees and grass ar 
wild flowers. The flowers are as stars in the sk: 
neither to be named nor to be numbered, but a 
beautiful forever. Sugar pines, tamaracks, yello' 
pine, dogwood, Douglas spruce, oaks, cottonwood 
manzanita and many other trees he planted, ar 
the leaves of some he painted a dark green, and \ 
the others gave a lighter hue. And in this coh 
picture he set free moving bits of brighter beauty - 
gay butterflies, orioles, woodpeckers, water ousel 
robins, quail, pheasants, wild canaries, mockin 
birds — ask the ornithology man about them. Tr 
waters running in a placid river over the valley 
floor he made a beautiful green also, that they 
might not complain, a clear green like that 
of colored glass. The running waters car- 
ried with them both the song and the 
color of the forest where they grew. 
The great walls he painted for the 
most part a slate color, in contrast to the 
green of the valley and the gold of the 
domes and some of the cliffs. To some he 
gave a color of gold and silver intermingled. 
On one wall he drew immense arches of gray 
against a background of brown, the seal of the Royal 
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Arches, for Ti-sa-ack was a princess. Not 

one wall was left dull or bare — each had its 

shades and tints. He banded them with 

seams of contrasting colors, horizontally or 

perpendicularly. But I cannot tell you of 

these things. You will have to go and 

look at them, and then presently go and 

look again and yet again a hundred times 

before you will understand. 

From Glacier Point, Ti-sa-ack saw- 
again the Valley Beautiful, and had no 
word to say. Tutockanula showed her 
the staircase down to the valley floor he 
had made for her, where the Staircase 
Falls marked each step. She lifted her 
eyes and over on the opposite wall saw 
the great Panoramic Rock, whereon were 
painted wonderful pictures. 

" This is the Valley Beautiful," she said. 

vas hardly a whisper, but the waterfalls heard 

ind they took up the refrain. "This is the 

Beautiful," they sang, joyously. Dancing 

down the mountain walls to this very day they are 

yet singing, "This is the Valley Beautiful." 

Smiling, Tutockanula led the way across the valley till they 

stood beneath the shadow of the great Half Dome. 

A little lake lay there in the shadow so placid, so still, so clear, so lovely 
that you did not wish to whisper and disturb it. It is the lake of clear serenity. 
Into this wonderful mirror Ti-sa-ack looked and clasped her hands in delight. 
The valley was inverted at her feet, softer, more shadowy, with more delicate 
coloring than the reality, and yet so real that 

it seemed as if she were standing on 

an edge of a pre- cipice. Mirror 

Lake is passing wonderful ; it 

gives back a smile for a 

frown it is • said, but I 

do not be- lieve it, for 

no one could frown at it. 

I think that Tutocka- 

nula on this occasion 

saw only the reflection of 

a girl with her hands 

ciasped in ecstasy. 

Pohono, on a moun- 

tain top, had been doing 

some tall thinking, 

which caused a head ache. 

He did not like to be foiled 

any better than any other per- 

son, and that was why he was 

thinking. By and by he brought up 

a fog from the sea and drove it into the val- 

ley. Then another, and another he brought, 

and he filled the great valley with white fog until all 

that could be seen were the mountain peaks. He wanted to hide the Valley 
Beautiful, and he fervently hoped that Tutockanula and Ti-sa-ack would be lost. 
But Tutockanula, laughing, shook the fog so that it fell in a shower of rain, 
and the valley was more beautiful than before. Pohono he made a prisoner in a 
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waterfall, and even now the Indians know it as the Waterfall of the Spirit of the 
Evil Wind. And there Pohono heard the wedding bells ring out from beneath the 
mighty Cathedral Spires, and he spiled a little, for, like other mischief-makers, he 
had found that his plans sometimes brought good instead of evil, even if they were 
full of trap-doors. Pohono is not there now, for Tutockanula set him free long, 
long ago. For these are the falls he gave to Ti-sa-ack, and that you could guess if 
you did not know, for they are Bridal Veil Falls. 
The name of the Valley Beautiful ? 

Mr. Cinnamon is the person who told me, and if you won't tell the secret to 
anybody but your friends, and they won't repeat it except to their friends, I will tell 
you. Tutockanula had a great friend among the bears, for whom he built a castle 
in the valley, and called it Grizzly Peak. This bear was once of very much service 
to Tutockanula. No, it is too late for another story tonight— and his name is that 
of the valley. " Large Grizzly Bear " this name means in fireside words, but in 
the language of the way-back time, it is Yosemite. Paul Shoup. 



TABLE, OF ALTITUDES AT YOJEMITE, VALLEY 

Bt Capt. wheeler., u. S. a. 



WATERFALLS 

Indian Name. Signification. American Name. Height of Falls. 

Po-ho-no Spirit of the Evil Wind Bridal Veil 860 feet 

Yosemite Large Grizzly Bear 2,548 feet 

Upper Fall, 1.502 feet; Middle Fall. 5W feet; Lower Fall, 487 feet. 

Pi-wa-ack Cataract of Diamonds Vernal 336 feet 

Yo-wl-ye Meandering Nevada 6x7 feet 

Tu-lu-la-wi-ak Rushing Water South Fork 500 feet 

Loya Sentinel Fall 3,270 feet 

Tu-tock-a-nu-la Great Chief of the Valley El Cap i tan 7.012 feet 

MOUNTAINS Above Sea 

Ti-sa-ack Goddess of the Valley Half Dome 8,823 feet 

Cloud's Rest 9,9x2 feet 

To-coy-ae Shade to Indian Baby Basket North Dome 7,525 feet 

Glacier Point 7,201 feet 

Cathedral Rock. 6,631 feet 

Mah-ta Martyr Mountain Cap of Liberty 7,062 feet 

Mt. Starr King 9.080 feet 

Union Point 6,290 feet 

Pom-pom-pa-sus Falling Rocks Three Brothers 7,751 feet 

Po-see-nah Chuk-ka targe Acorn Cache Cathedral Spires 5.934 feet 

Sentinel Dome 8.X22 feet 

Loya The Sentinel 7,065 feet 

Inspiration Point 5,248 feet 

TREEJ 

Grizzly Giant, Mariposa Grove 33 feet in diameter 

Wawona, Mariposa Grove (Living tree through which Stages pass) 28 feet In diameter 

The Yosemite Valley is about 4.000 feet above the sea. Its general course Is northeasterly and south- 
westerly. 1 'The main Merced River runs through it. In many instances the walls of the Valley are nearly 
vertical. The mountains surrounding it will average about 4.000 feet In height. 
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THE BICYCLE BY-PATHS, SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA. 
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A Hundred Miles Awheel by the Golden Gate. 




HUNDRED-MILE trip awheel 
almost anywhere in the East- 
ern States would mean not a 
few stretches of soft road, a 
hill or two (to be conserva- 
tive), and in the month of 
March would be almost, if not 
quite, out of the question. 
So when we were told last 
winter, in San Francisco, that 
we could make the circuit of 
the southern end of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, all the way over 
good roads and not get out of 
sight of the wild flowers for 
the entire distance, it did not take us long to 
determine on the trip. 

From our quarters in the hotel we sauntered 
over to the Information Bureau of the Southern 
Pacific Company, at the corner of Market and 
Montgomery Streets, one bright morning and 
there learned of a part of the attractions of 
this wonderful trip. I say a part for it was 
not within the power of the affable attendants 
to convey to our doubting minds all the glory 
of mountain and sea, of the wonderful vista of 
peach and cherry orchards abloom, and the 
countless details which go to make the exper- 
ience so memorable to us. 

This tandem trip between San Francisco and 
Oakland, via Santa Clara and San Jose, can be 
made comfortably in two days. The distance 
is nearly ninety miles, and we were within sight 
of San Francisco Bay almost continuously. 
The route is the same as that traversed by the 
racing cyclists in their annual one-hundred-mile 
road race, which, by the way, is one of the great- 
est features of the cycling year and attracts con- 
siderable attention, not only throughout the 
State but in the far East and some parts of 
Europe, where the sport of cycling is popular. 
We had often heard of it, and now here was 
our opportunity to cover the same course and 
leisurely enough to enjoy its great attractions. 
We were to pass through four counties, and 
experience the wonderfully varying climates 
for which the unique topography and changing 
altitudes are responsible. 

The following morning we rendezvoused at 
the source of our information, equipped for the 
journey. Mounting our wheels we threaded our 
way through the vehicles and clanging cars of 
San Francisco's greatest thoroughfare to the 
City Hall, where we joined the route prescribed 
by the California Associated Cyclists in their 
Touring Guide and Road Book, which is, briefly: 
From Market down Eighth Street, turning to 
the right at the third intersecting street (Folsom 
Boulevard), thence to its terminus, then turning 
left into Army Street, and one more turn to the 
right at the terminus of the latter brings the 
rider upon the roadway leading to the Garden 
Citv. 

The ride around the Bay Shore Road, as this 
route is termed, is seen at its finest during the 
early morning hours. Skirting the water's edge 
for about ten miles we wind in and out, now 



getting glimpses of the distant city, a view of 
passing ships, a fisherman's craft mayhap, 
plowing the green water, then a flying tram, its 
crossing signals echoing musically among the 
hills. 
Graceful trees of numerous varieties line a 

Preater part of the fifty-one miles between San 
rancisco and San Jose. Weeping willows 
invite the rider to dismount and enjoy the 
cooling shade, and frequent rests add wonder- 
fully to the pleasure of the ride. 

At Mi II brae, a place of pretty country homes, 
is seen the villa of Mr. D. O. Mills, surrounded 
by beautiful grounds and neighbored by the 
splendid barns of the famous dairy about which, 
in the lush pastures, are grouped the sleek 
bovine aristocrats that make its name. The 
Burlingame Country Club is just beyond, and 
the polo grounds recall its fine stables of splendid 
horses and polo ponies ; and perhaps a merry 
coaching party will be passed before you reach 
the ten-mile San Mateo bicycle side path, con- 
structed by the citizens of San Mateo for the 
joy of the cyclist. 

Under the continuous arch of its shady trees, 
locust, willow and eucalyptus, the bicyclist is in 
dreamland. At San Mateo we see golf links 
and tennis courts, and other evidences of the 
love of the inhabitants of its charming subur- 
ban homes for outdoor sports. By this time 
we were eagerly looking forward to luncheon, 
and were delighted to find at Hotel San Mateo 
a promise of abundant menu and careful service 
which we tested with complete satisfaction. 

Resuming our ride in the afternoon with no 
sense of weariness, so diverting is the way, we 
pass fields of grain and occasional orchards, 
until suddenly, at Belmont, the bay again comes 
into view. Here are seen, a short distance from 
the shore, the queer oyster boats and warehouses 
from which comes the greater part of the oy- 
sters consumed in California. 

A famous school for boys is also located at 
Belmont amid surroundings that are ideal. 
While this has been called a two-day trip, 
several days sightseeing could well be spent on 
the road. The renowned Stanford University 
at Palo Alto, Santa Clara College, and many 
interesting points in San Jose are worth more 
than a passing inspection, and the great Lick 
Observatoiy on Mt. Hamilton is an incentive 
for you to prolong your stay for the coaching 
trip up the mountain. 

Skimming along the beautiful roads in the 
afternoon we pass San Carlos, with its pictur- 
esque stone railway station, about which it is 
easy to see will soon be grouped another of 
those charming suburban towns. Redwood 
follows, and then Menlo Park, the home of 
Senator Felton, Timothy and E. W. Hopkins, 
and many other prominent men known through- 
out the nation. The magnificent Flood estate 
here was recently presented to the State Uni- 
versity, and it will probably be used as a Dairy 
College. 

At Palo Alto, besides the classic buildings and 
ample grounds of the great Stanford University, 
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SCENES ALONG THE WAY. 
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Collis Potter Huntington. 



COLLIS POTTER HUNTINGTON, Presi- 
dent of the Southern Pacific Company, 
died at Camp Pine Knot, in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, New York, at 11:55 P. M., 
Monday night, August 13, 1900. 

He was born at Harwinton, Litchfield County, 
Connecticut, October 22, 1821. His early life 
was spent on the farm and in merchandise busi- 
ness. He came to California, via the Isthmus, 
in i&iQj and in 1855, with Mark Hopkins, 
became interested in the hardware business in 
Sacramento. 

In 18 j2, a few years after the building of the 
first railroad in the United States, the construc- 
tion of a continental line was given attention. 
The subject was thereafter continuously before 
the public. Congressional aid was invoked, 
but seemingly unsurmountable obstacles, the 
jealousy between the advocates of the northern 
and southern routes, and the enormous physical 
barriers offered themselves. The acquisition of 
California and the discovery of gold were natu- 
rally supposed to be of sufficient importance to set 
the enterprise* on the flood tide of fortune. In- 
creased interest appeared ; bills were introduced 
in Congress; mass meetings were held. At St. 
Louis assembled eight hundred and thirty-five 
delegates from all parts of the Union ; many of 
them were of the foremost men of the time. 
But from all this came nothing but increased 
knowledge of the value of railroads, and the 
stimulation of railroad building in the East. 
Oratory surveyed no mountain passes ; resolu- 
tions laid no desert track. Men of the necessary 
indomitable energy, of foresight and executive 
ability, willing to devote their lives and their 
fortunes to the building of the line, as yet were 
lacking. Perhaps in 1850 the time was not 
ripe — but I believe with Cariyle, that men 
ripen the time. 

While the wilderness lay unbroken before the 
indefatigability of Whitney, the enthusiasm of 
Benton, the appeals of Fremont, the logic of 
Douglass, in the storerooms of Sacramento four 
men were enraged in exhaustive discussion of 
the subject. These four men were C. P. Hunt- 
ingtort, Mark Hopkins, Leland Stanford and 
Charles Crocker. 

With the passing of the last of these four 
great men, an era is marked, for in their strength 
the four built the western and more difficult 
half of the first transcontinental railroad. A 
generation had passed by this task as one too 
arduous to be undertaken, yet these men, with- 
out promise of aid, pledged their fortunes on 
the initial step, the road out of Sacramento. 
They were not men who could afford to toss 
carelessly a half score of years and a fortune 
into the chasm of chance, but they believed in 
themselves, and they had the stern tenacity 
and indomitable courage that mark great men 
in all ages in every way of life. Believing, 
they made the doubting world believe. The 
road was built. 

To Mr. Huntington fell the hard task of in- 
teresting the world financially in this project of 
crossing the wilderness. How well he succeeded 



may be read in the tribute of friend and foe 
alike, who have recognized in his death the 
passing of one of the greatest railroad men and 
financiers of the age. 

Men make history with each day of deeds; 
a little while and of these deeds men write ; and 
yet awhile longer and time rubs out the false. 
It is too early yet to pass the historian's judg- 
ment upon Mr. Huntington. The public press 
in America and abroad has given him in his 
death the extended notice due a great man, and 
yet certain important facts that the historian, 
seeing deaf through the lapse of years, will 
weigh with care, may well be repeated here. 

Mr. Huntington was a creator of wealth. He 
built railroads; never wrecked them. There 
has not been a time in the last score of years 
when Mr. Huntington and his associates were 
not doing more, and planning to do more, for 
California than any other man or set of men. 
There has not been a year in the last decade 
when he did not improve lines already owned, 
buy and bring up to the standard other roads or 
build new lines. Today an army of men are at 
work closing the gap between Surf and Santa 
Barbara, a cherished project of the dead presi- 
dent, who for years bent his energies to that 
end, and in his last days saw practically com- 
pleted the one span necessary to round out the 
great railroad system he had planned for Cali- 
fornia. In the territory about the gap is no 
business. The road is* the pioneer. To this 
territory it means everything, and the great 
fields of beans and grain, the fruitful orchards, 
the beautiful homes, the magnificent resorts 
and the prosperous towns that may find exist- 
ence along the new route are as dependent upon 
the enterprise of Mr. Huntington as upon the 
summer's sun or the winter's rain. 

So it has been throughout the country facing 
the Pacific This man of undaunted confidence 
sent surveyors and engineers, graders and track- 
layers into the desert, over wild mountains, 
through narrow canyons and unsettled valleys, 
that his fellow men might follow, and with 
plowshare and pruning hook find a livelihood. 
He provided a way to market, making their 
labor profitable. It was not charity he offered, 
but the greatest boon that can be given to 
man — opportunity. The opportunity he gave is 
spoken in the passenger revenue of the lines in 
California — lower per passenger per mile than 
that of the country as a whole — and in the 
freight tariffs for California products to East- 
ern markets, the lowest long-distance freight 
rates in the world. 

Mr. Huntington did not believe in defense 
against the many unwarranted attacks made 
upon him. His time was too precious to devote 
to his enemies. He held a proper contempt for 
opinions founded upon ignorance and prejudice, 
or promulgated in the school of the demagogue. 
He believed in the Pacific Coast. He spent the 
major part of his life and his energy in its 
behalf. He saw its interests and that of the 
railroad lines he governed to be identical. He 
labored accordingly, for he knew that the one 
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could not be prosperous when the other was 
not. He saw that the maintenance of the rail- 
way lines was as necessary as the care of the 
circulatory system of the body; the prosperity 
of the country as essential as the health of the 
body. But it was his belief in the possibilities 
of the State that most arouses interest. The 
signs of this belief he showed in steel rails, 
telegraph poles, ties, sidings, warehouses, 
depots and trains in localities where no man 
had preceded him with sufficient faith to build 
one homestead. 

Take out of the State of California the result 
of this man's work, and all the reward she has 
received from any thousand of her living citi- 
zens would be insignificant in comparison with 
the loss. Lift from the face of the State the 
railroad lines of the Southern Pacific Company 
and the State itself almost disappears. No 
other industrial calamity could equal Cali- 
fornia's loss of the creations of Mr. Huntington 
and his associates. The vineyards, orchards, 
farms and cities would be left like the withered 
bloom of a tree cut down in springtime. 

If there had been no Huntington, no Hopkins, 
no Crocker and no Stanford to put themselves 
and their fortunes into this 
enterprise, to pledge their 
last private dollar to the 
pay of laborers upon the 
grade, other men would 
have builded, and builded 
better? No. Other men 
did not. They waited thir- 
ty years for Mr. Hunting- 
ton and his associates. 
Nor have they builded 
since. One other road, 
following development, 
entered the State — and 
over a line built by the 
Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. Men capable of 
gridironing with steel rails 
an unknown country full 
of unknown difficulties 
with emergencies develop- 
ing at every turn to be 
met, so that it may be- 
come rich in its savings- 
bank accounts, its homes, 
its schools and universi- 
ties, and its varied indus- 
tries, are not as sands upon 
the shore. 

The continent is broad 
and California no longer a 
mining camp, but a com- 
monwealth, rich in a thousand developed 
resources. Why have not other lines been built 
into California? The answer is upon the map. 
Mr. Huntington and his associates anticipated 
the transportation needs of the State. They 
builded wisely and well, and comprehensively, 
and gave such service that other financiers saw 
no reason for pushing this road or that farther 
toward the setting sun. For forty years such 
schemes have laid idle upon paper, because the 
way was barred, not unworthily, but by such 
service as made extensions unnecessary and 
undesirable. 

Mr. Huntington was a conservator as well as 



a creator of wealth. In panic times the lines 
he controlled were not disturbed. Capital, 
most timid of all things, did not lose confidence 
in him. He was recognized in the financial 
world as one whose word was eood, who was 
as interested in the welfare of the roads he 
governed as in life itself, and on this foundation 
of a lifetime's building he stood unshaken 
through the tempest. He was consistent in his 
belief. He wasted neither time nor money — 
not his own nor that of other men. He wished 
both to be made productive. At any time 
within twenty years he could have shifted the 
burden of his responsibilities to other shoulders, 
escaped the cares they brought him and lived an 
easier life. To the benefit of the roads he 
managed, to the benefit of the communities 
they served, he did not do this, but accepted as 
a proper life, the life of continued work, of con- 
tinued endeavor. 

Mr. Huntington believed in men as individ- 
uals. He was devoted to business but not blind 
to the bloom of life. Artists he encouraged 
liberally. He was a great believer in good 
books, and in poems that taught striving. His 
most intense interest was, perhaps, in the evolu- 



C. P. HUNTINGTON. 



H. B. HUNTINGTON. 



tion of the individual. He was a strong be- 
liever in self-help. Looking deep, he saw the 
thorns upon this rose of life, but he saw, too, 
the ways around and above them. Frugal, tem- 
perate,' industrious, he lost no opportunity in 
pointing out to young men the way he knew 
led to success. He had no patience* with the 
man who beiieved the world owed him an un- 
earned living. His theories carried into uni- 
versal practice would make socialism practic- 
able — and as a formal doctrine unnecessary. No 
system of fraternity met his approval that did 
not permit the freedom of the individual nor 
keep him moving onward and upward. 
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Mr. Huntington was democratic. To him a 
man was a fellow being, however clothed, 
wherever placed. The seediest tramp was an 
object of interest to him. He was always seek- 
ing for the man within. He was plain and 
frank in manner. His common sense was pre- 
dominantly evident all the time. He stood 
by his beiiefs and yielded nothing to popular 
clamor that might be contrary to his convic- 
tions. He made no effort to create popularity, 
and in its ordinary meaning cared little for it, 
but the busiest times of his busy life found him 
keenly interested in his fellow men. Through 
the New York Sun he recently offered prizes 
for the best answer to Markham's " Man with 
the Hoe." It was characteristic of the man that 
he should desire his identity to be concealed, 
and during his lifetime the agreement was kept. 
His letter to the Sun is republished herewith, 
together with that journal's comment : 

r< ' Either the "Man with the Hoe" is a type of 
the great mass of those who use farming imple- 
ments for a living, or else he is an exception. 
If the latter, then the strength of the sentiment 
uttered lies in the concealment of its weakness; 
and, if the former, then the poem does wrong 
to a most respectable and able-bodied multitude 
of citizens, every one of whom ought to resent 
Mr. Markham's attempt to throw^' the empti- 
ness of ages in his face," and certainly deserves 
better of the poet than to be called a ' ' monstrous 
thing" and "brother to the ox." 

" r What about the man without the hoe ? He 
who cannot get work, or having the oppor- 
tunity to labor, won't do it ? There are thou- 
sands of young men in this country who have 
been educated up to the point where the honest 
and healthful occupation of their fathers in the 
field has become distasteful to them, and in 
many cases they have grown to be ashamed of 
it and of their parents. In European countries, 
particularly, there are multitudes of young men, 
the younger sons of titled people, for instance, 
who have been taught that common labor or 
work in the trades is beneath them. They 
must have money, but they must earn it only 
in a "genteel" way. 

"'These are the men without the hoe— the 
real brothers of the ox. Who shall tell their 
story ? Who shall best sing the bitter song of 
the incapables who walk the earth, driven 
hither and thither like beasts by the implacable 
sentiment of a false social education, suffering 
the torturesof the damned and bringing distress 
upon those dependent on them because they 
have lost that true independence of soul that 
comes to him who dares to iabor with his 
hands, who wields the hoe and is the master 
of his destiny?'" 

"We know of no better tribute to the mem- 
ory of a remarkable man than to reprint these 
manly words, ringing with the American 
spirit — the spirit which has made our country 
what it is. 

" It will be news to many people that Mr. 
Huntington concerned his mind with questions 
like these. There is no parallel that we can 
recall to his generous offer to the poets; an 
offer inspired by a deep and genuine intellectual 
and moral interest in the suggested theme, and 
made under the express condition that the 
identity of * Responsibility' should not be dis- 



closed, that he might not be suspected of any 
desire to advertise himself, or to seem to pose 
with patronage of any sort. 

"That Mr. Huntington's prizes did not elicit 
any poetical production adequate to his own 
ideal was to be expected. The incident, how- 
ever, is not the less honorable to his memory." 

In this letter, as in his life, Mr. Huntington 
expressed his belief in the dignity of hard 
work, and the man hoeing corn or spiking rails 
was to him as much of the man as he who was 
tailor-made and sat in an office or wrote or spoke 
for his fellow men. He measured men by the 
spirits within and watched eagerly for evidence 
of the souls at work. It was characteristic of 
him that he believed wealth or station con- 
ferred no laurels— only earned responsibility 
gave them. 

Mr. Huntington was a kindly man. A truer 
history than all that has been written of him 
may be read in the lines of his face. His 
charity was most unostentatious. Wherever 
possible he showed the way to self-help. He 
believed it a crime to destroy a man's self- 
dependence, which he so thoroughly recognized 
to be his independence. He wished the wealth 
he controlled to be used in developing men, not 
in furnishing them free support except where 
absolutely necessary. Always by his own ex- 
ample and by personal interest in the affairs of 
not one but many of his employes, he showed 
his desire that men should become independent. 
But when need called, he responded more 
largely than the world will ever know. For 
he was reticent concerning his charity, and 
reticent concerning his interest in the advance- 
ment of young men he watched so keenly. All 
his deeds, in either direction, had to find spokes- 
men other than himself, or remain unknown 
save to himself and the beneficiaries. Enough 
alone have come to light since his death to 
show the wide-spread nature of these deeds, 
and I would like to tell of them, but in another 
place it is hoped they will be set forth better 
than is possible here. 

Mr. Huntington was popular with his em- 
ployes with a true popularity— the popularity 
of confidence. Of that vast army, because of 
the demand upon him, he could know com- 
paratively few well. But he showed his 
interest in them as individuals where he could, 
. and his regard was always evident for them as 
a whole. He did not express it in terms of 
sentiment, nor in public letters, nor in adver- 
tised gratuities, but in good wages, in assurance 
of permanent employment following proper 
effort, in promotion within the lines where the 
man fitted the place above him. Few other 
roads have in this respect so admirable a record. 
With clear insight Mr. Huntington saw in the 
vast complexities of railroading a profession 
where vears of experience were of great value. 
and he had the greatest respect for the right of 
a man to permanent employment in the work 
to which that man had given his best years. 
Good wages he believed in as essential to good 
work, and today the esprit de corps of the 
employes of the Southern Pacific Company is 
not excelled bv that of any body of railway 
employes in the world. 

Mr. Huntington was a man of force. To 
accomplish the gigantic tasks he set for himself 
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he had to work and to fight, as all men do 
who are factors in the progress of the world. 
He made enemies, as every man of strength 
has done. Many of his opponents were, of 
course, sincere and honest in their most stren- 
uous opposition. The conflict of ideas has 
pitched men of might against each other since 
the world began, for of all the vast multitude, 
weak and strong, no two are cast in the same 
mold, no two think alike. The divinity that 
shapes our ends asks not of us that we should 
even rough hew them alike. Many of Mr. 
Huntington's enemies were, in their opposition, 
victims «f ignorance. In the greatness of his 
responsibilities, in the thousand ways willingly 
or unwillingly that he became a factor in the 
affairs of his fellow men, in the geographical 
and social breadth of his influence, he may be 
likened to a mighty stretch of country with 
valleys, mountains and plains, of which no one 
person could gain a comprehensive view or 
wholly understand. To one — a ranch-owner 
struggling for a living because of a lack of a 
market, and saved by the advent of the rail- 
road — he might appear as a sunlit valley; to 



a stage-driver, forced to other employment by 
this onward march of progress, the unknown 
president of the railway company might appear 
as a distant and bleak mountain. So, the ideas 
conveyed of a character so large are as many as 
the points of view, determined by personal 
interest, by prejudice, by ignorance, by knowl- 
edge, or by good judgment. He stood, it must 
be remembered, in the eyes of the public, as the 
Southern Pacific Company. He stood for his 
own acts, and accepted as well right manfully 
the responsibility for the results of the acts of 
his associates and employes as dictated by their 
judgment, in whom he believed, by whom he 
stood, and who in turn gave him their faith 
and tneir best work. He sought no scapegoat 
for any troubles that might arise, nor shifted 
anv responsibilities, for he was a man. 

The historian will seek the broadest point of 
view and write his judgment therefrom. It is 
enough now to say that he will be able to write 
that no man of his generation sowed more 
opportunities to enable his fellow men to reap 
occupation — honorable and well paid. 
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And he is dead ; 

The busy brain and tireless hand are still — 

Death only could subdue the master will 
And bring the lion head 

To level with the dust of silent things, 
Bid the swift pulsing of the large life cease, 

And— as a tree its grateful shadow flings 
Across the hot highway— send quick release 

To him who knew not his own weariness. 

And so, he fell asleep, 

And scarcely felt the bitter stress 

Of pang and pain the parting moment brings. 
And many ways and many days shall keep 

The thought of him who wrought as few men may. 

God judgeth not in the blind worldling's way — 
One soweth broadcast and a thousand reap. 

By daring hands the world's great tasks are done — 

There is a call for giants — he was one. 

E. C. Tompkins. 
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An Early Spring Day at the Santa Monica Polo Grounds. 



JUST as the sun had begun shooting golden 
shafts over the hill where Mrs. Edward 
Vawter has her Santa Monica pink farm, 
1 put my head out of the window of the Hotel 
Arcadia to get the full benefit of the invigor- 
ating morning air. There was nothing cold in 
the Tight as with that of an Eastern winter 
morning, and old Sol's rays seemed mellow as 
they were yeliow. From the beach beside this 
hostelry by the sea came the familiar sound of 
the surf, as though calling me for an early 
morning dip, and the ozone in the atmosphere 
acted like a new elixir of life. 1 had been 
shaking hands with- myself for a week for 
having decided to winter in Santa Monica, and 
this morning in particular it just simply felt 
good to be alive. 

One reason for the early rising was that 1 
wanted to try-out a couple of new ponies for 
the afternoon polo. Some friends, who had 
played with the Buffaio and St. Louis teams 
and against such as the Meadowbrook and 
Dedham fours, had promised to bring down 



Hobart, who paid $70 for it, and broke it himself. 
Waterbury sold the animal in the East a few 
weeks later for J 1500. He said it was the best 
pony he had ever seen. George Gould bought 
it. But this is not our Santa Monica game. 

My friends came in, with their Britishers, 
on the electric line, which runs half-hourly 
from Los Angeles, and we had a jolly little 
lunch in the hotel with the rest of the polo 
contingent. From the windows we could see 
the crowds of bathers on the beach, the swarms 
of anglers on the pier and the boatloads of fish- 
ermen out beyond the breakers. The English- 
men had tales to tell of polo in India, and so the 
time sped until the hour for dressing for the 
game. 

In California we play polo under the Hur- 
lingham rules, so we Easterners had to be 
cautioned against " offside " play. Fitzhugh, a 
wiry little Britisher, played the number one 
position, while 1 played number two, with the 
two Californians at number three and back. 
The other Eastern men were assigned the num- 



two Englishmen who were likewise touring 
California. In this way we expected to have 
an extra good game with full sides of fours. 
We did, but that came later in the day. 

The Hotel Arcadia is right beside one of the 
prettiest sandy beaches that it has even been 
my good fortune to run across. All I had to do 
was to jog down to the bath-house, not two 
hundred feet from my room, and then get out 
for a romp among those inviting breakers. If 
one does not feel like eating three breakfasts in 
one after a morning dip at Santa Monica he 
never will have an appetite. 1 felt hungry 
enough after that swim to eat a polo pony. 
Nevertheless, my appetite was fully satisfied 
after an hour spent in the Arcadia Fish Grill- 
room, where one can get the most appetizing and 
freshest of finny delicacies and in infinite variety. 

Some of the others of the polo crowd were 
up when 1 got into the reading-room of the 
hotel, and about ten o'clock we knocked the ball 
about the field a bit to see if the new ponies 
were what they were claimed to be. They 
were sold as broken for play, and they were. 
The California-bred polo pony is the best in 
the world. He beats the Colorado, the Cana- 
dian or the Eastern mount. Then they are 
cheap out here. As an instance of their merit, 
Lawrence Waterbury, of the famous Lakewood 
team, who was in California this spring, was 
so delighted with them that he took back four. 
One of these was sold to him by Walter S. 



ber one and number two positions, the other 
Englishman took number three and another 
Southern Californian played back for the Reds, 
who opposed our four, the Whites. We played 
four ten-minute periods, and there was some 
lively work. The way those California players 
rode off and the accuracy of their " driving " 
simply astonished the visitors. I was used to 
it, for I have seen some splendid polo played in 
the far West. Fitzhugh played his number 
one position well, but that Westerner who 
played back for the Reds kept riding him off 
and blocking shots for goal. It was an evenly 
matched contest. No scoring was done during 
the first two periods, but in the third I managed 
to send the bamboo root squarely between the 
posts on a quartering shot. The Englishman 
who played number three for the Reds evened 
up matters by scoring shortly after, and in the 
fourth period that dare-devil Californian, who 
played such a game at back for the other side, 
scored. Thus we were beaten by two points to 
one — one of the closest games I have par- 
ticipated in. 

That night, when the sound of music was 
floating up from the hotel parlors and the others 
were engaging in the dance and flirtation, I sat 
by my room window while, in the smoke- 
wreaths from an " Africana," I saw and played 
the game all over again. The scent of flowers 
floated into the room and it was enough to 
make one dream of past pleasures. /. C 
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There Are Others— Sir William Long tells a story of 
an old Scotch lady, who could not abide long sermons. She 
was hobbling out of kirk one Sunday, when a coachman. 
who was waiting for his people, asked her : " Is the minister 
dunewt' his sermon?" 

** He was dune lane syne." said the old lady, impatiently. 
" but he wlnna stop ! — New Brunswick Advertiser. 

The Kansas City Journal says that a college boy and 
his best girl were out driving one afternoon. They had 
come upon a fine stretch of well-shaded road. 

" Do you believe In palmistry," said he ; " the reading of 
the lines of one's hand ?" 

" 1 believe." said she. "that if I could seethe lines in 
only one of your hands I could foretell that we would have 
a very pleasant drive." 

He grasped the lines in one hand and the — situation in 
the other 

Mrs. Hlx— I don't believe in these faith cures brought 
about by the laying on of hands. 

Mrs. Dlx — Well. I do; I cured my little boy of the 
cigarette habit in that way. —Stray Stories. 

" Pa !" 

"O. be quiet!" 

"Pa!" 

"Well, what it it?" 

"What did the Dead Sea die of?" 

In His Case — "W-w-w- what w-w-w-wlll it c-c-c-cost 
mum-mum-me t-t-t-to t-t-t-t-tel -telephone f-fuf-fuf-from 
here t-to B-B-B- Boston?" he asked. 

The operator looked at him pityingly. 

" If you really mean it" she replied, " I should say it 
would cost you about $)<o.75< The rate Is $2.50 per five 
minutes! ' —New York World. 

An old Scotch farmer being elected a member of the 
school board, visited the school and tested the intelligence 
of the class by his questions. The first inquiry was : 

" Noo, boys, can ony o' you tell me what naething is?" 

After a moment's silence a small boy in a back seat arose 
and replied : 

" If s what an auld fanner gie's ye for baud In' his 
horse."— Selected. 

" We're in a pickle now," said a man in a crowd. 

" A regular jam." said another. 

" Heaven preserve us !" exclaimed an old lady. 

" Please, papa, give me a quarter to see the big snake in 
the menagerie." 

" Morris, my dear, here's the magnifying glass. Go look 
at an angleworm." — Fliegende Blatter. 

Mrs. Rooral — The paper sez the British hev captured 
the last of the Boer's laager. 

Mr. Rural (emphatically) — Thet settles the war ; take 
away a Dutchman s beer an' his ambition's gone. —Judge. 

A Cincinnati man, having bought some red flannel shirts 
which were guaranteed in every respect, came into the place 
of purchase after a fortnight and complained that the article 
was not what it was said to be. 

"Why not?" asked the clerk; "have they faded or 
shrunk?" 

" Faded ! shrunk ! Young man, when I came down to 
breakfast with one of them on my wife asked me, ' What 
are you wearing my pink coral necklace arourd your 
throat for?'" 

" Papa fell over my express wagbn this morning," said 
Willie ; " rov. it was funny — I laughed till I cried. 

" Did yer?" said Tommy. 

"Yes. replied Willie; "papa caught me laughin'." — 
Philadelphia Record. 

When our cook kneads the dough she smiles 

And pats it gently, so 
It will not be too crusty. That 

Is why she kneads the dough. 

When my wife kneads the dough she smiles 

And pats me gently, so 
I will not be too crusty when 

She says she needs the dough. 



Ontario. Cat.: The Ontario Electric Company has 
doubled Its capacity by the installation of a 280-celI storage 
battery and two additional generators. 

Coronado Beach, Cat.: A large-sized, glass- bottomed 
boat will be built for use of pleasure seekers between Cor- 
onado Beach and the Coronado Islands. 

Redlatds, Cat.: A County Club has been organized 
here and twenty acres of land secured on which It is pro- 
posed to erect a handsome clubhouse in the near future. 

Houston, Tex.: Extensive sewerage purification works 
are to be constructed here. Bids were submitted to the City 
Council last month, and it is expected work will be com- 
menced about September 15th. 

San Luis Obispo, Cal.: The first oil discovery in this 
county was made about fifteen miles east of Arroyo Grande. 
The well will produce from 10 to 20 barrels dally, and new 
wells are being put down In this district. 

Verdi, Utah.: Surveys have been made for a broad 
gauge railway for the Verdi Lumber Company, from Verdi 
to Dog Valley. Grading will be commenced early next 
month, and It Is expected that fifteen miles of track will be 
laid this fall. 

Redding, Cal.: A franchise has been granted for an 
electric railway between Redding and Copper City via Kes- 
wick, a distance of thirty miles. It Is expected to have it In 
operation within a year. Power will be obtained from the 
McCloud River. 

Red Bluff, Cal.: The Bidwell lands west of Chlco are 
being surveyed preparatory to subdivision in ten, twenty 
and Forty-acre tracts. Sales of the Glenn Ranch, recently 
subdivided, commenced this month. It is expected that five 
hundred families will be added to the population of the 
valley by the subdivision of these two great tracts. 

Stockton, Cal.: Bids have been asked for by the City 
Surveyor for the construction of outfall and rainwater 
sewers, to cost $52,000. 

Floriston, Cal.: The new paper mill at Floriston makes 
a most interesting feature of the landscape, with Its great 
brick factories and warehouses on one side the track and its 
white village with the green forest for a background on th •. 
other. Power is furnished by a pipe two thousand feet long, 
big enough for a man to ride through on horseback. It is 
nine feet in diameter, and capable of carrying the whole 
river at ordinary stages of water. After the stream emerges 
from these wheels at the paper mill It Is immediately taken 
up by a wooden dam and carried in a picturesque flume, 
eight feet deep and twelve feet wide, bound to the mountain 
side for a couple of miles to a power station, which gene- 
rates electricity for the mines at Virginia City, Nev. A 
fine line of twisted aluminum cables, supported by big. red- 
wood poles from Mendocino County. Cal., crosses the river 
and goes up the mountain to the mines. 



San Francisco. 

San Francisco and immediate suburbs has, by census of 
1900, 450,000 people. 

San Francisco is the leading whaling port of the world. 

It does 78 per cent of the imports and 55 per cent of the 
exports of the whole Pacific Coast. 

San Francisco's leading pleasure ground. Golden Gate 
Park, contains one thousand acres and is valued at eleven 
million dollars. 

An expenditure of $4,800,000 for the purpose of extending 
and still further beautifying the park is to be made. 

San Francisco does 48 per cent of the entire commerce of 
the United States with the Hawaiian Islands. 39 per cent of 
the trade with China, and 37 per cent of the trade with 
Japan. 

It is the second port in the United States in the import and 
export of treasure. 

It is the seventh port in the United States in volume of 
export. 

The customs receipts at San Francisco increased over a 
m\\\lon In the year 1899— Examiner. 
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District on Garth 



California 



Riverside's irrigation systems T^ia***-- 
are among the very finest in arid **'"*-** 
America. The purity and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

In the city park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti in America, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside Is the richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capita Income. Yet ^pt f * MU 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. * " 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure, River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It is a place where 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude is ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feet The temperature is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine — these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the place a paradise for Invalids and 
sportsmen. There are half a dozen o MJ tf.^r a i . 
or more golf clubs, several lawn i*********** 
tennis dubs, lacrosse clubs, ball dubs, polo 
clubs, cricket dubs, gun dubs, wheeling 
dubs, all occupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club has a 
beautiful home of its own ; also the Casa 
Blanca Lawn Tennis Club. The Rubldoux 
Club, a gentlemen's social organ!- a^ui r*fu 
zation, nas elegant permanent * rx " 1 *•*■*• 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman's Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind. Every phase of social and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are such as to pro- 
duce the best type of all round manhood 
and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 
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AIR BRAKE 



Recognized by foremost Railway 

Authorities as the 

Standard Air Brake of the World 



Built by 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 



Homeseekers 



SUBDIVISIONS OF SOME OF THE RICHEST AND BEST 
WATERED LANDS OF CALIFORNIA ARE NOW BEING MADE. 
TEN, TWENTY AND FORTY-ACRE TRACTS ARE OFFERED 
AT SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES. RAILWAY LANDS IN TEXAS, 
NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA ARE ALSO IN 
THE MARKET. IF YOU ARE SEEKING A NEW HOME NOW 
IS THE TIME TO COME TO 



CALIFORNIA 

SEE AGENTS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. ABOUT IT 
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POINT! OF 
SIMPLICITY 



E valuable in travel- 
ng as in mechanics. 
There is no bothering 
ibout routes, time or 
connections, if, when 
rou want to travel on 
he Pacific Coast or 
>etween the Pacific 
Coast and the East, 
you consult with an agent of the 
Southern Pacific Company, which 
has three thousand, three hundred 
miles of rails in California alone, and 
three routes to the East — Sunset 
Route. South; Ogden Route, Central; 
and Snasta Route, North. You have 
your choice, and our agent will 
recommend the best for your jour- 
ney. Vestibuled trains — the finest 
sleeping and dining cars — reclining 
chair cars, free — personally con- 
ducted excursions and the safest 
bridges and roadbed. 



YOU KNOW YOU ARE GETTING 
THE, BEJT 

AND YOU LEARN HOW SIMPLE TRAVEL- 
ING CAN BE MADE WHEN YOU PURCHASE 
TICKETS FROM THE AGENTS OF THE 

.SOUTHERN PACIFIC C2 

SEE LIST OF AGENTS HEREIN 



PLCASC MENTION SUNSCT 
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MLSiOUlU, KANJAJ AND TtXAS RAILWAY 



HREE 
HROUGH 
RAINS FOR 



EXAS 

RAVELERS 



VIA 



KATY LINE 



MIJJOURI, KANSAS 

AND 

TEXAS RAILWAY.. 



FROM 



CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 

and a comprehensive local service 
reaching all points in 

MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 

Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chair Cars. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 cents 

All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 



Oh Yes! 

The Katy Flyer 

is the fast train to Texas 
We don't call it "limited" 



C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 
JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass, and Ticket Agent 
St. Louis, Mo. 



KATY LINE" to the iOUTHWEiT and PACIFIC COAiT 



PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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Cbe Greatest 
Orange Growing District on 6artb 



Riverside, California 



$4000 a Y<*r. 



"California is wonderful. A 
man who owns thirty acres is 
a country gentleman. He does just about 
work enough to keep himself in good physi- 
cal condition, and clears from $3000 to $4000 
a year. I know one man who makes $3000 
a year on ten acres of ground. They press 
the button and Nature does the rest. The 
average of intelligence, I should say. is 
higher than in any other state. It surprises 
me that everyone who has a little capital 
has not gone to California to live." 
n~ m~*4- tu^f ?-«•*» Thus spoke Chaun- 
Cbe J*ost perfect Zypu cey m. Depew after 

a visit to this state. And he might have 
added that Riverside Is the exponent and 
example of the highest development in 
California— material, moral, social, intel- 
lectual. Here it is the rule, rather than the 
exception, for a man to make $3000 a year 
on ten acres, and very much greater returns 
are not unusual. 
Onnofta. A few facts about Riverside that will 
wrangia. stan( j out j n your me mory are these : 

It is the greatest orange-growing district 
In the world, both as to quantity and 
quality of its products. 

It has two or the most famous avenues in 

the world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their 

combined length Is twenty miles, mostly 

through continuous orange groves, within 

the corporate limits of the city, and aligned 

with beautiful homes. 

&+4~^t~ a^.«~ nki** The area within the 
fifty-wc Square Miles. mjpoaAt , imlts of 

the city is fifty-six square miles, and the 
colony or district comprises a territory 
almost twice as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is nearly double 
that. Eleven miles of the city streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
— never muddy and very little dust. 



Riverside's irrigation systems Trrioatimu 
are among the very finest in arid *"^ 
America. The purity and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

In the dty park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti in America, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capita income. Yet m ch ^ 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. "**•*— 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure, River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It is a place where 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude is Ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feet The temperature is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine— these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the place a paradise for invalids and 



sportsmen. There are half a dozen 



Recreation* 



or more golf clubs, several lawn 
tennis dubs, lacrosse dubs, ball dubs, polo 
clubs, cricket dubs, gun dubs, wheeling 
dubs, all occupying foremost rank In the 
state. The Riverside Country Club has a 
beautiful home of its own ; also the Casa 
Blanca Lawn Tennis Club. The Rubldoux 
Club, a gentlemen's social organ!- g^^i^i rsffe. 
zation, has elegant permanent OTV ** t 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman's Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind. Every phase of sodal and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are such as to pro- 
duce the best type of all round manhood 
and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 



for any Information not contained herein 
address 



...Riverside Chamber of Commerce- 



P* 8. Caftttoran, Secretary 



Riverside, California 
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A Magazine of the Border, West by South 



SUNSBT Is for sale by agents off the Denlson News Company 
on all passenger trains of the Southern Pacific Company 
(Pacific System), at Depot News Stands at San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and Los Angeles, and at the following 
named establishments : 

Sacramento. Cal W. F. Purnell 

stock.cn, c.i {::-::::::::::::::::::::::h A AS 

Santa Rosa. Cal C. A Weight & Co. 

San Jose. Cal Byron Millard 

Bakersfield, Cal Bakersfield News Co. 

*—.<* I:::::::::::::::::::::: c C T H c£rtS 

Kern, Cal Kern Drug Co. 



Los Angeles, Cal . . . 

Pasadena, Cal 

San Diego, Cal . . . . 



. .C. C. Parker, 246 South Broadway 
. . .Stoll & Thayer, wo South Spring 
.J. V. Glasscock 
. H. S. Vrooman 
... Arey & Jones 
..E.M. Burbeck 
Redlands, Cal Foot* & Beatty 

Riverside, cai { ;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;: brakeVBo<AsIo% 

Phoenix, Ariz H. H. McNeil Pub. Co. 

Tucson, Ariz Herman's Stationery Store 

f Chas. Kelfer 

El Paso, Tex < Campbell & Grayson 

1 Potter & White 

.H. L. Sayles 



. G. W. Vaupel 



Ashland. Or j 

Portland, Or ......... .J. F. Handley & Co. 

t«c..w„o {;;;:;;::;:;::;:;:;S;^8£To! 

Seattle. Wash Lowman & Hanford 

Salt Lake City. Utah A. R. Derge & Co. 

n— «.r r«i« / Hamilton &Kendrlck 

Denver. Colo | O. E. Uuthan & Co. 

Kansas City. Mo. . .Van Noy News Co.. 1007 St. Louis Ave. 

Cincinnati. Ohio J. R. Hawley. 4x0 Vine St. 

Lima, Ohio Downard & Son 

Springfield. Ohio Pierce & Company 

Toledo. Ohio. . .Franklin Eng. & Ptg. Co.. 391 Superior St. 

Buffalo, N. Y Elllcott Square News Stand 

Syracuse, N. Y Bailey & Sackett 

State of Pennsylvania Union News Co., Philadelphia 

Pittsburg. Pa Robert S. Davis & Co., 346 Fifth Ave. 

Boston, Mass Old Corner Book Store 



Published monthly by the Passenger Department 
Southern Pacific Company 



4 Montgomery Street 



San Francisco, Cal. 
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VOL. V. NO. 6. 



OCTOBER, 1900. 



My Trip to Kings River Canyon. 

By DR. JOSEPH LeCONTE. 
Professor of Geology and Natural History, University of California. 



FROM time to time, the yearning for camp- 
life and mountain scenery comes upon me 
and must be satisfied. Thus was it with 
me in the early days of June last. I had already 
camped many times in the High Sierra. 1 had 
explored all the famous regions from Yosemite 
northward ; but I had not yet visited the finest 
of all, viz., the King's River Canyon and the 
lofty peaks in that vicinity. My camping 
days cannot last much longer. 1 must see this 
region before 1 give up entirely ; and it must, 1 
suppose, be now or never. Every camping 



trip heretofore has been a renewal of my life. 
From every contact with Mother Earth, Antaeus- 
like, 1 have risen refreshed and invigorated. 
The longing for open-air life and mountain 
glory, for roaring cataract and leaping fall, 
was again upon me. So, in spite of warnings 
of friends that the trip would be too hard for 
me, 1 determined to try once more. 

1 have just returned (July 20, 1000) from a six 
weeks' camp with my son, J. N. LeConte, in the 
Canyon, up Bubb's Creek, and onward to the 
crest of the Sierras at Kearsarge Pass, 12,000 



J. 5. LaCwte, Phrto 
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feet above sea level. My expectations have been 
more than realized. My health has been abso- 
lutely perfect. I enjoyed intensely every step 
of the journey, and in some parts, as we ap- 
proached the summit, the exhilaration of spirit 
and exultation of mind was such as 1 had not 
felt before for ten years. 1 felt as if 1 could 
climb the highest peaks, but, of course, 1 knew 
better than to try anything so foolish. 1 left 
that to the younger members of the party. I 
only went where my horse could carry me. 

Our party consisted of four — my son and 
myself, my daughter, Mrs. Furman, and Miss 
Helen Gompertz — just the ideal number and 
the ideal constitution of a camping party. The 



the same day. By this arrangement we gained 
one full day, and also avoided both the heat of 
the stage ride by day and the annoyance of a 
stay over night at Sanger and again at Mill- 
wood. 

After some delay in getting things together, 
in packing and changing civilized clothing 
for "camp duds," we got off about 4 P. M. — 
my son, Joe, and Helen on foot and leading the 
two pack mules, and my daughter and myself 
on horseback. Starting so late, our first day's 
journey was purely nominal— only to get away 
from the busy haunts of men to the peace of 
nature— from the heat and dust and turmoil 
of traffic to coolness and cleanness of forests. 



J. X. UCoot*. Pboto. 



KINGS RIVER CANYON. 



drudgery was fairly divided. The wood-gath- 
ering, firing, and attending to horses and mules 
was undertaken by my son ; the cooking, etc., 
by the ladies, while 1 was regarded as the 
guest of the party. Nowhere more than in 
camp does true womanly refinement show itself. 
In spite of the unfavorable conditions, our ladies 
never wholly lost that neatness and tidiness so 
dear to the heart of every true woman. 

We started from Berkeley June 7, 8:30 A. M., 
and reached Sanger the same day, 5 P. M. By 
special arrangement previously made we imme- 
diately took a night stage for Millwood. Stop- 
ping four or five hours at Dunlap's for rest and 
sleep and breakfast, we reached Millwood about 
11 A. M. of the eighth, and started on the trail 



We, therefore, went only three miles and 
camped. From Millwood to our camp in the 
canyon is about thirty-five miles. The usual 
time for pack trains is two days. We were 
four days on the trail. We were detained every 
day by an afternoon thunderstorm and hail. 
I was not sorry for this, as it compelled easy 
stages and did not at all interfere with open- 
air sleeping. A small " A " tent protected our 
provisions, bedding and ourselves during the 
storm, which never lasted more than an hour 
or two and left the air fresher and the scenery 
more beautiful. Only once did we attempt to 
go on in the afternoon, and then we all got 
drenched. But he is no camper, whose spirit 
does rise with every discomfort and difficulty. 
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J. Tt. I«Contr. Photo. 



VIEW FROM KEARSARGE PASS. 



That very evening was to me perhaps the most 
hilarious of the whole trip. As usual, nobody 
was any the worse for the soaking. 

On the second day we passed through the 
Big Tree Grove, and here we had a striking 
object lesson on the necessity of reservations. 
The outskirts of the original grove was a 
scene of horrible desolation, ruin and ugliness. 
The ground was strewed with the mangled re- 
mains of once grand sequoias — each one the 
growth of thousands of years. It was literally 
a slaughter pen. As we passed on, next came 
the reservation line, and suddenly, as if by 
magic, all is beauty and grandeur and delight. 
I know that much may be said in justifica- 
tion of such butchery. It is true that forests 
were made for man, not man for forests; it 
is true that trees are for human use. But 
there are cesthetic uses as well as commercial 
uses — uses for the spiritual wealth of all, as 
well as for the material wealth of some. It 
may be, indeed, that commercial uses must take 
precedence of all other uses ; but even here is a 
rational as well as a wasteful use, a use not 
only for now, but for all time; not for this 
generation only, but for all generations. The 
forests are the property of the nation. Gener- 
ation after generation passes, but the national 
life continues. As the wise man differs from 
the fool chiefly in thoughtful provision for the 
future, so a nation is wise in proportion as it 
husbands its resources, an J uses them in such 



wise as to continue and increase them. Like 
the prodigal son, the nation has wasted his 
substance in riotous living, careless of the fu- 
ture, and only now, when nearly all is spent, is 
coming to himself and recognizing that trees also 
are a crop worth cultivating. 

The Big Trees here do not occur in isolated 
groves consisting mainly of this species alone 
— as in Mariposa and Calaveras — but are more 
scattered among other competing species of coni- 
fers. But they are everywhere easily recog- 
nized by their smooth brownish yellow, nearly 
cylindrical trunks, limbless for one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty feet. Some of them in this 
grove are magnificent specimens. The General 
Grant is, I think, the finest 1 have yet seen. It is 
certainly far more perfect, and probably larger, 
too, than the Grizzly Giant of Mariposa. We 
find abundant evidence here that the species is 
not dying out, as many suppose, but is still 
vigorous and successfully holding its own in 
the struggle for life with other species. Trees 
of all sizes and ages, from sprouting seedlings, 
vigorous saplings, stately monarchs and decay- 
ing giants are seen on every side. It is true 
that at one time, several millions of years ago, 
sequoias were far more abundant and diversified 
in species than they are now (more than fifty 
fossil species are known) and also far more 
widely diffused (they prevailed at that time all 
over the northern parts of North America and 
Eurasia). It is true that during the glacial 
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period they were pushed southward by the 
rigor of the climate far beyond their natural 
limits and all the species destroyed except two, 
and that these two on the retreat of the ice- 
sheet were left stranded here in California 
alone— the Big Trees on the slopes of the Sierra 
and the Redwood on the Coast Range. It is 
true therefore that they are a mere remnant of 
what they were, and it is this, indeed, that 
invests them with so peculiar an interest; but 
where conditions are favorable they yet have 
every appearance of abounding vitality. Geo- 
logically, they may be called a dying species, 
as are also the Liquidambar and the Lirioden- 
dron of the East, but surely not in any sense 
of human chronology. 

On the third day we got our first really fine 
view of some of the highest peaks — Mt. 
Gardiner, 14,000 feet high. Mt. King, less 
lofty, but whose Matterhorn-llke peak defied 
the utmost efforts of the climber, until over- 
come last year by Prof. Brown of Stanford ; 
and far beyond these, on the very crest of the 
range, the sharp, jagged, pinnacled, splintered 
peaks of the Palisades, the roughest, the most 
unexplored and therefore the most enticing 
region in all the Sierra. 

On the fourth day we nooned at Summit 
Meadow, only a mile from the margin of the 
canyon, and could easily have pushed on and 
reached Fox, at the bottom of the canyon, that 



afternoon ; but our Kings River camp was six 
miles up the canyon — a long ride. Besides, 
there was the usual thunder shower in the af- 
ternoon, so we determined to camp here and 
make an early start next morning and reach 
final camp by noon next day. After the storm 
we walked to the verge of the canyon and took 
our first view — a sunset view — both of the 
canyon itself and of the surrounding peaks, the 
goal of our desires. Barring the wonderful 
falls, the view will compare well with that of 
Yosemite from Inspiration Point or Eagle Point. 
Next day, down, down, back and forth, zigzag, 
3500 feet descent in three or four miles to the 
floor of the valley. Here we found several 
houses, now deserted, and a rough and very 
precarious-looking suspension bridge across the 
river, put up by Mr. Fox of Millwood. After 
a little refreshment, and especially drinking 
deeply of the delicious water of the river, we 
crossed, one by one, the bridge, and easily 
reached our camp, six miles farther, by noon. 
The afternoon hail storms continued two days 
after we reached camp, but after that the seren- 
ity was perfect all the time. 

Our permanent camp, selected by Joe, was 
in a thick grove of pines on the very banks of 
the river and immediately beneath the highest 
peak — " Grand Sentinel" — of the walls of 
the canyon. This wonderful peak rises an al- 
most sheer, vertical precipice 3500 feet above 
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the river. There is nothing in Yosemite finer. 
Prof. Magee and his party had occupied 
our camp until a few days previously, when 
he moved up the canyon about one and a 
half miles. They left it in a neat condition, 
" swept and garnished," with rough table and 
seats and many other conveniences of which 
we were glad to avail ourselves. The river, 
swift everywhere, became, just below our 
camp, a roaring, foaming cascade which, by 
day, charmed us with its ever-changing form, 
and by night lulled us into deeper and sweeter 
sleep. In this delightful place we remained 
two weeks. It would have been tedious for 
the younger members of the party to have 



nature is no solitude. Sometimes I strolled 
down to the cascade just below the camp, or to 
the falls of Granite Creek, and would sit for 
hours studying the rock structure of this region 
and trying to solve the problem of the origin 
of the canyon, or else merely musing, day- 
dreaming, or even dozing, but always taking in 
great health-giving draughts of pure air and 
bright sunshine. Sometimes I strolled up the 
canyon and visited other camps — the Magees, 
the Hathaways, the Kanawyers. Often my 
daughter stayed with me. Then we took 
longer walks, or else took the opportunity to 
bake a fine batch of biscuits for the more ad- 
venturous when they returned. 
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remained inactive so long. Every day or two 
they went off on some excursion while I kept 
camp. Sometimes they climbed half way up 
the north wall in order to get a fine view of 
the more picturesque south wall. Sometimes 
they climbed the highest points of the south 
wall, for e.g., "Grand Sentinel," 3500 feet. 
Sometimes they took longer trips, as, for ex- 
ample, to top of Goat Mountain, from which is 
obtained a magnificent view of the High Sierra. 
Sometimes they explored Paradise Canyon, the 
northern fork of Kings River. These excur- 
sions would occupy sometimes a day, some- 
times several days. Meanwhile 1 was left alone 
to struggle with the environment. This was 
no hardship to me. To be alone with grand 



At the end of two weeks we pushed on up the 
main canyon to the forks, then up the eastern 
branch — Bubb's Creek, and still onward to 
the crest at Kearsarge Pass, 12,000 feet above 
sea level. The trail up Bubb's Creek Canyon 
is very steep and rough. I feared that the day's 
ride would severely test my strength, but, on 
the contrary, the scenery was so grand and be- 
coming grander at every step, the air so stimu- 
lating and cool, the continuous roaring cascade 
so exhilarating, that 1 was actually fresher at 
the end than at the start. Such is the influence 
of mind over body. Prof. Magee and his party 
had preceded us by three or four days, and now 
awaited us in a beautiful camp just below the 
falls of Bubb's Creek. They welcomed us 
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with shouts, and also more substantially with grade is very steep and the trail very rough. 
abundance of delicious trout for dinner. We We therefore took it by very easy stages, stop- 
camped with them that nightand the next fore- ping over night at " Vidette Meadow," a beau- 
noon, and they went on with us in the after- tiful place overlooked by the two splendid 
noon of the twenty-eighth. The distance to peaks, North and South Vidette. Next day 
Kearsarge Pass is only about ten miles, but the we easily reached Bullfrog Lake and made 
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camp within a mile or two of Kearsarge Pass. 
On the whole way up Bubb's Creek to Kear- 
sarge Pass, the trail becomes steeper and 
rougher, cascades and falls more frequent and 
more beautiful, and the scenery grander and 
more impressive, until finally, as we approached 
the summit, I could not refrain from screaming 
with delight. The mountain splendor reached 
its climax at "Bullfrog Lake" (a most un- 
romantic and inappropriate name, but a glori- 
ous place). After making camp and a hasty 
lunch here, we went on with Professor and 
Mrs. Magee about two miles to the Pass, about 
i 2,od d feet above sea level. Here on the bare 
rock (for it is above timber line), on the sharp 
knife-edge of the Pass, with barely standing 
room for two or three persons ; in the midst of 
an unrivaled panoramic view, with the eastern 
plains spread out as a map 8000 feet below, 
and only ten miles distant, and the highest 
peaks of Sierra standing about us as silent 
witnesses, we took leave — somewhat dramatic 
leave — of Prof. Magee and his party, they go- 
ing down by steep grade to Independence, and 
we back two miles to our camp on Bullfrog 
Lake. We watched : their diminishing forms as 
they descended the steep grade, winding slowly 
around a little, frozen, glacial lake nestled in a 
rock-basin immediately below us, almost at our 
feet, until they disappeared' from view ; then 
turned regretfully about and descended to our 
camp. 



At this beautiful place — themost beautiful I 
have yet seen in the Sierra— we camped nearly 
a week. The lake, 11,000 feet above sea level, 
stands in an amphitheatre completely sur- 
rounded by the highest peaks of this the most 
alpine portion of the Sierra. On the east, the 
sharp, jagged, castellated, pinnacled, splintered 
peaks of Kearsarge; then going round south- 
ward, the symmetric, conical, towering form of 
University Peak, 14,000 feet high, then Stan- 
ford Peak equally lofty, and Mt. Keith still 
loftier, 14,200 feet, then the fine outlines of the 
videttes; then southwestward the grand, mas- 
sive form of Mt. Brewer with its great cirque 
filled with snow from which emerges a fine 
glacier. On the northwest Charlotte Peak, 
with Charlotte Lake at its foot, and all the fine 
peaks of Sierra in panoramic view from its 
summit. Several of these peaks — Charlotte 
Peak, Mt. Keith, etc.— were ascended by the 
younger members of our party, while 1 kept 
camp and strolled around the lake enjoying the 
incomparable scenery. 

About July 4th, we started back, stopping a 
few days at our previous camp at Vidette 
Meadow, visiting the beautiful falls at this 
point, and climbing some of the neighboring 
peaks, and then returned to our camp in Kings 
River Canyon, July 9th, after an absence of 
two weeks. These two weeks were the most 
delightful of our whole trip. I could not have 
imagined that 1 could still enjoy anything so 
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much. 1 felt an exhilaration of spirit such as 
I did not believe possible. It was a real re- 
newal of my vitality, and to some degree of my 
youth. 

Such is a brief account of the trip — too brief 
I fear to bring out the real spirit of camp life. 
But there are some points on which I must 
dwell a little more. The reader will naturally 
ask, "How does Kings River compare with 
Yosemite as to origin, as to beauty and as to 
the pleasures of camp life?" 

i. Origin— There can be no doubt that 
Kings River Canyon belongs to the same type 
as Yosemite and Hetchhetchy. They are all 
Yosemites, i. e„ valleys with vertical walls 
and flat floors ; as contrasted with the usual 
V-shaped valleys of mountains generally. In 
Kings River the walls are equally high and 
equally vertical, and the floor similarly, al- 
though not equally, flat. In both cases, too, 
the exceptional vertically is due to a similar 
rock-structure, viz., a vertical rock-jointing 
or rough rock-cleavage, characteristic of the 
granite in these regions, and even more con- 
spicuous about Kings River than at Yosemite. 
The concentric, onion-like structure which de- 
termines the domes is seen here also, as in 
Yosemite, although the resulting domes are not 
so numerous and symmetric. In both cases the 
main canyon divides into two great branches— 
the Tenaya and the Vernal-Nevada branches 
in the one case and Bubb's Creek and Paradise 



Canyons in the other. In both cases, too, the 
grandeur of the cliffs reach a climax just where 
the main canyon and the branches meet. In 
both cases the marks of glacial occupancy are 
visible, but these are far more conspicuous and 
on a grander scaie in Kings River. There can 
be no doubt, therefore, that the origin or mode 
of formation of these canyons is the same. 
For my views on this much -discussed subject 
1 must refer the reader to an article entitled, 
"Transverse Mountain Valleys," etc., in the 
University Chronicle for December, 1898. To 
discuss it here would carry us much too far afield. 
2. Scenic Beauty — Doubtless, for aggrega- 
tion of striking features within a limited area, 
and especially for the splendor of its many 
waterfalls, Yosemite stands unrivalled, not 
only in California but in the world. But there 
is a peculiar, though gentler charm, also, in 
the foaming rapids so characteristic of Kings 
River and its branches. If Yosemite is far su- 
perior in its falls, and also in its extensive 
meadows and the variety of its foliage, Kings 
River is far superior in its surrounding moun- 
tain scenery. Kings River Canyon branches 
and re-branches, becoming deeper and wider 
and grander until it deploys and loses itself 
among the highest peaks and grandest scenery 
of the Sierra. Taking one typical example 
from each region, the scenery about Tuolumne 
Meadows is not to be compared to that about 
Bullfrog Lake. 
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3. Healthfulness — In this regard I believe River falis about five hundred feet. I have 

Kings River Canyon is much superior, because always been perfectly healthy in camp, but 

it is drier. The fall of the Merced River in the it seems to me 1 was especially so irt this 

Yosemite proper is only about eight feet in as camp, 
many miles. In the same distance the Kings 4. Pleasures of Camp Life — The true 
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camping party is sufficient unto itself. The 
camp life is a complete contrast with the con- 
ventional life. Its delight consists in being for 
a time away from the busy haunts of men and 
alone with untamed nature. The true camper 
prefers that there be no other party near. Other 
campers, a mile or so off, and an occasional visit, 
if they are good campers, are well enough, and 
even, perhaps, increases the pleasure, but are 
not necessary. In this I need hardly say Kings 
River is infinitely superior; nature there has 
not yet been defiled by the presence of man. 
In early days, when I first visited it, *. e mJ in 
'70 and '72, when you could not get into it 
except by trail, Yosemite, too, was pure and 
undefiled, but now it is overrun with tourists 
and sophisticated with conventional fashions. 
In Kings River, and especially in Bubb's Creek 
Canyon and Bullfrog Lake, we find only abso- 
lute nature, unmodified except by the roughest 
trails possible for mules. Both in healthfulness 
and in the delights of solitary companionship 
with grand naiure the Kings River region is 
now the ideal camping ground. 

5. Game and Fish — But many men go 
into camp mainly for hunting and fishing. 1 
fully sympathize with this passion, for I, too, 



have been a "mighty hunter" in my time. 1 
now enjoy the mountain scenery more, although 
I confess that the fruits of the hunting and 
fishing are not without a certain charm when 
suitably prepared and served. Forthosefond of 
fish and game (and who are not ?) Kings River is 
the place. Hunting is, of course, forbidden in 
Yosemite, and properly so. Fishing is allowed, 
" catch who catch can," but I confess 1 never 
could catch any. They are scarce and shy. 
But in Kings River region the mountains are 
full of grouse and mountain quail, and the 
streams abound in trout. Although not seek- 
ing them at all, my son got ten grouse. Again, 
although we spent little time in fishing, we had 
all the trout we wanted. They were especially 
abundant and fine as we went towards the head- 
waters, i. *., in Bubb's Creek, and especially in 
the little streams running into Bullfrog Lake 
from the melting snows of the summit peaks. 
Nor was big game wanting. Without turning 
at all out of our way we saw both deer and 
bear, but brought home no trophies of buck- 
horn or bear skin. The ladies, however, had 
their trophies in the way of six or seven rattle- 
snake skins, of which they will make orna- 
mental belts. 
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tempted us into the untrodden fields of the 
Southwest. 

THE LITTLE CARAVAN STARTS. 

We awoke in the morning to find the same 
brilliant sun shining from the same unclouded 
sky. This is a country where nothing is ever 
postponed on account of the weather. The 
ne'er-do-well, who, on being urged to save his 
money for a rainy day, replied, " Guess you 
don't know this country, stranger, it never 
rains here," was pretty nearly right in his 
meteorology, however much he may have erred 
in his philosophy of thrift. 

It was one o'clock in the afternoon when we 
were informed by the genial Mexican senor, 
who had acted as quartermaster, that our little 
caravan awaited us at the edge of the famous 
desert, across the river. 

We ferried over to the California shore, a 
distance of one-fifth of a mile, and saw the 
dark, deep water flowing uselessly to the ocean 
past an empire that has waited for centuries to 
feel the thrill of its living touch. It is like a 
stream of golden dollars which spendthrift 
Nature pours into the sea. Our little party of 
hopeful explorers had for its chieftain the in- 
domitable man who sees in the transformation 
of this mighty desert the crowning work of 
his life. The party included the efficient 
engineer upon whose surveys and technical 
studies the physical plan must be built. But 
rather more important for our present purpose 
were three humbler members of society, these 
were the Indian guide, the Mexican teamster 



and the Chinese cook. With this international 
aggregation, to which we now added our 
American selves, we felt as truly cosmopolitan 
as did the allied armies of Europe on the field 
of Waterloo. Our caravan consisted of three 
stout wagons, with an abundance of cots, 
blankets, saddles and provisions. We headed 
southwest toward the boundary of Mexico, 
leaving the mighty river on the left. Almost 
immediately we entered dense growths of mes- 
quite trees and rank weeds of several varieties. 
The soil was a rich, dark brown loam, formed 
by deposits of the river. Five miles from the 
place of starting we found ourselves on gravelly 
ground, where a range of rocky hills creep 
down to the ri ver 's edge. Another m i le brought 
us to the melancholy town of El Rio. This 
little cluster of houses, originally built in con- 
nection with mining operations, is now deserted 
and dilapidated. 

We kept on south and were soon again upon 
good soil, level and wooded. This quickly led 
us to a spot of cultivated land, which had been 
made to blossom in the desert. It is known on 
the map as " Hanlon's," which is the name of 
the man who made his home there. We ex- 
amined with much curiosity the results of his 
small cultivation. Our most interesting dis- 
covery was a group of date palms, from thirty 
to fifty feet high, bearing luxurious, ripening 
fruit. Very few people are aware that dates 
can be successfully grown in any part of this 
country, which simply goes to show that we 
are by no means fully acquainted with the 
marvelous territory we acquired from Mexico 
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through statesmanship and the sword. Mr. 
Han Ion told us that the date begins to bear 
when five years old, but not considerably until 
it is seven years old. We found that his prunes, 
figs, pomegranates, grapes, melons and garden 
vegetables were growing luxuriantly. By the 
time we had finished our study of the place we 
were quite prepared to believe Mr. Hanlon 
when he assured us that his garden had pro- 
duced green corn fit to eat forty days after 
planting. In saying this it must be remembered 
that all the conditions here are utterly different 
from those which prevail in most all other 
parts of the United States. They are — but 
we will let the story unfold to you precisely as 
it did to us in the course of our expedition. 
We had proceeded but eight miles from 



tain intruder the canal will reach hundreds of 
thousands of acres of valuable Mexican lands, 
which have been procured as a part of the 
foundation of this superb enterprise. 

On leaving Hanlon's we passed southwesterly 
into a mesquite forest on level, alluvial soil. 
The mesquite is a hardwood tree, growing in 
some places to the height of thirty or forty 
feet, with out-reaching branches which often 
present a total stretch of eighty-five feet. It 
was easy to forget now that we were in the 
desert and to imagine that we were approaching 
good cultivated orchards, for the mesquites 
looked much like almond trees in size and shape, 
while their leaves resembled those of the pepper 
trees, so common in California. And, indeed, 
these native orchards of the desert have a 
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Yuma when we crossed the international 
boundary and found ourselves on the soil of 
our sister republic. We were now upon the 
large tract of Mexican land which is vitally 
related to the great enterprise we had come to 
explore. For although the mighty river is the 
gift of the snows which crown American moun- 
tains, thousands of miles to the northward, and 
although the major portion of the rich lands, 
which its waters will awaken to opulent life, 
lies also under the protection of our starry flag, 
Nature has decreed that the diverted stream 
must make its highway through these Mexican 
lands. One of the outlying barriers of the 
San Bernardino Mountains reaches a long arm 
across that national boundary and says to the 
canal builders: "The longest way around is 
the shortest way home." This is no drawback, 
however, for on skirting the feet of the moun- 



certain value apart from the shade and wood 
which they furnish. They bear two cropsra 
year of nutritive beans, which grow in long, 
white pods. Let no citizen of Boston $et 
excited, these are not the beans of Beacon Hill. 
They are appreciated by animals, and we could 
hear our horses munching the sweet morsels 
throughout the silent night. The Indians also 
gather them and store them as they do corn. 
They grind them into flour, which they use for 
cake or bread. This graceful, useful tree we 
found to be the dominant forest adornment in 
all this country. Wherever we saw the mes- 
quite we were sure of good soil, and we named 
one particularly luxuriant growth of it Menlo 
Park. 

Soon after emerging from this natural park 
we encountered a curious house woven of arrow 
weed on a warp of willow poles. We found 
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ourselves in the presence of a Mexican revenue 
officer. But if Mexico had a tariff deficit, as 
fortunately she hasn't, we contributed nothing 
to relieve her situation. The courteous official 
found nothing dutiable in our caravan, and 
soon bade us a friendly "Adios." 

CAMPING IN THE WILDERNESS. 

We spread our cots that night on the banks 
of a dry river channel, under the shelter of the 
beautiful willows. You can never know what 
it is to rest until you sleep beneath the stars 
and fill your lungs with the wonderful air of 
the far Southwest. It is soft and dry and pure 
beyond anything that ever filled the chamber 
of a palace. When we awoke in the morning 
we felt that we ha J divested ourselves not 
merely of all the weariness of the previous day, 
but of the weariness of years. Joe Let, the 



BEARING DATE PALM — AN INDIAN RESTAURANT. 

Chinese cook, seemed to endorse this opinion as 
he watched us devour the breakfast he had 
cooked. 

We drove that forenoon through a growth of 
weeds so rank that at first it seemed almost to 
forbid progress. Some of the arrow weeds 
were fifteen feet high. Then we encountered 
large tracts of wild hemp, which reached the 
same prodigious dimensions. 

Everywhere the land was level and the soil 
rich almost beyond belief. And yet it is not 
strange, for this "desert," as we must call it in 
deference to the old prejudices, is the life-work 
of the Colorado River whose age surpasses that 
of a thousand Methuselahs. Through all these 
silent centuries of the oast this wonderful river 
has been gathering the materials in its long 
course from the continent and depositing them 



in this bank where, when the hour should 
strike, the children of men might draw their 
checks against it and never see them dishon- 
ored. For mile after mile we rode over this 
rich, sedimentary deposit, our wheels moving 
noiselessly as on a velvet carpet. Once we 
passed a little settlement of American Indians, 
who had come down to farm the damp land 
along the river, raising corn, melons, beans and 
wheat without irrigation. In the wild grasses 
we found much good forage for our horses. 

The second ni§ht we camped on the banks of 
the Padrones River. In crossing this stream 
the next morning we found it necessary to pack 
our provisions on the seats and swim the horses. 
Our Indian guide sat calmly in his saddle 
while his little horse paddled through the 
water. It is hardly necessary to remark that 
Indian guides are not afraid of damp feet. We 
came during the forenoon, to what 
is known as the Laguna Las Nidos, 
a small lake margined by a half a 
mile of level, swampy land covered 
with a green, rank growth of juicy 
grass, which horses and cattle eat 
greedily. Flocks of wild fowl rose 
from the lake as we approached. 
The scenery now grew constantly 
wilder and grander. We could see 
the grand heights of the Cocopah 
Mountains twenty-five miles west- 
erly, while willow and mesquite 
marked the horizon in all other 
directions. Some of the country 
strongly reminded us of the Santa 
Clara Valley in California. 

During the afternoon we found 
some uneven country, with genuine 
Cape Cod sand dunes. At night we 
heard the grateful sound of a water- 
fall, which proved to be the Pesca- 
dero, and here we camped for the 
night. While we retired to sleep, 
our Indian guide disappeared in the 
moonless darkness. 

STALWART SONS OF THE 
DESERT. 

The guide came back at breakfast 
time, but not alone ; he was accom- 
panied by a gentleman who was 
introduced to us as Charley Coco- 
pah, a noble Indian standing six 
feet, eight inches high, with shoulders in 
proportion. He was now to serve as guide, 
for we were far beyond the ordinary haunts 
of white men and in a territory little known 
to our Yuma guide. In crossing the river 
Charley took the leader of our party, himself 
a six-footer, and carried him through the 
waters upon his shoulders. We were now 
in a region heavily wooded with willow and 
mesquite, but as plain and easy to Charley 
as Broadway to a New Yorker. During the 
forenoon we arrived at the Cocopah village, 
and were proudly introduced to Charley's 
family. It consisted of nine persons, includ- 
ing three young ladies, who slept under a 
flat roof of arrow weeds. The economy of 
their household was very simple. Year after 
year, their routine is even less exciting than 
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that Mark Twain describes in the diary which 
he kept when he was a bov; this read: "Got 
up, washed, went to bed." Charley's family 
get up. They go to bed. 

There are several worthless tribes of Indians 
in the Southwest, but the Cocopahs are really 
not in this class. They are peaceful, work- 
loving folk, who have earned their living by 
rude farming for generations. There are about 
two thousand of them in this locality, and they 
will make a useful class of laborers when the 
country is developed. We had eleven of these 
Indians as our guests at lunch. They had sold 
us eggs and chickens, which we gladly shared 
with them when served up by Joe Let in the 
highest style of his art. One of our guests 
was a beautiful maiden, as richlv painted as 
any belle on the main thoroughfare of San 
Francisco, but with candid red and yellow, 



which made no attempt at deception. We tried 
to get a photograph of the group, but they 
declined our proffered bribe. Indians believe 
that to submit to being photographed is sure 
death. We found the Cocopah country very 
interesting and readily capable of development. 
There was an abundance of green hemp and 
trees, of springs and flowing streams. Among 
other things we found a river of warm, mineral 
water, which might offer bathing facilities for 
thousands. This was explained by the close 
proximity of volcanoes. 

AMONG THE VOLCANOES. 

A little before sundown we reached the vol- 
canoes, which lie along the south western margin 
of the desert. We could see their geysers in 
active play. We made a night of it here, and 
called the place "Volcano Camp." It was 
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really a charming locality. The soft, sweet 
atmosphere, the rich, level soil, the graceful 
mesquite trees, the abundance of pure spring 
water, the warm river in which we took a 
plunge, the sky, alive with ducks, geese, storks 
and pelicans, and, finally, the glory of the 
sunset, painting the summits of the Cocopah 
Mountains with a flood of golden light — this 
was a combination which seemed to soothe the 
senses and fill us with inspiration. We felt as 
' if we might be content to live here for ever. 

In the morning we crossed a stream known 
as Hardy's Colorado, leaving our faithful 
Charley waving his adieus from the other side. 
We had now passed beyond the farthest point 
hitherto reached from Yuma. Before us on the 
north and west lay a tract of treeless, weedless 
and grassless waste. Sulphurous air and sul- 
phurous soil — this was the explanation of the 
utter lack of verdure. Hundreds of cone-like 
mounds, some six or eight feet high, and from 
one to a hundred feet in diameter belched forth 
sulphurous vapor and threw up a few feet of 
brown, muddy matter, making a strange vol- 
canic scene. Slowly and carefully we made 



products of the soil. From this point we 
returned over much the same route to Yuma, 
reserving for our second expedition an explora- 
tion of the American part of the desert. 

ON THE AMERICAN SIDE. 

It was on the morning of a bright day, after 
a three days' rest, that we set out from Yuma 
to complete our study of the great desert by 
exploring that portion of it which lies north of 
the national boundary. We had despatched a 
four-mule team with provisions the day before 
in order that we might travel quickly with a 
lighter outfit. The new journey took us again 
via El Rio and Hanlon's, and around the spur 
of the mountains across the Mexican border. 
But we were soon heading northwesterly in 
the direction of the famous SaJton Sea. travel- 
ing parallel with the Southern Pacific Railroad 
as it makes across the desert for Los Angeles. 
The sand dunes lay on our right, with rich, 
level loam at their base. 

" What an admirable place for oranges," re- 
marked one of the party, "with the reflected 
heat of these hills at night." On our left, 



SIMPLY THE MEXICAN BOUNDARY MONUMENT — NOT A LONELY GRAVE. 



our way through this formation for a mile, then 
we left our wagons and climbed some of the 
larger cones to gaze into cauldrons of boiling 
mud mush. To our right lay a dark body of 
water, a quarter of a mile in length ; this is 
called Julula, or Black Lake. It is inky black, 
and leaves a transient stain on the hands. One 
of our party took a bath in it. There are great 
sanitary possibilities in a country like this. 

It was in this locality that we encountered 
the most pretentious home we found any place 
in the desert. "Behold a palace," someone 
shouted, and, as everything is relative in this 
world, the extravagance of the remark was not 
without its justification. It was a Mexican 
house, built of willow poles and adobe, with 
a roof of arrow weeds. It shelters Manuel 
Bel trans, with his wife, three daughters and 
three sons. They tendered us every hospitality, 
and we gladly partook of the cool, sweet water, 
luscious melons and milk. When Joe Let took 
possession of the real cook-stove we began to 
feel that we were in the presence of civilization. 
When he spread the dinner on a real table in a 
dining room, the sensation was complete. Our 
hosts had lived here four vears, raising cattle 
and horses, and supplying their table from the 



stretched away as far as the eye could reach, 
surpassingly rich, level, friable land, with 
graceful mesquite forests and a thick under- 
growth of arrow weeds. We were now upon 
a descent, for we were approaching that topo- 
graphical eccentricity which has no parallel 
elsewhere in the world, a place which is two 
hundred and eighty feet below the level of the 
sea. It is hard to believe that this curious 
thing is merely a freak of nature. It seems 
rather like a dispensation of all-wise Provi- 
dence, for it would have been almost impossible 
to have irrigated this plain if it had followed 
the usual order of things and sloped toward the 
river rather than awav from it. As already 
noted, the mountain formation is such as to 
prevent taking out the water and leading it 
overhigh levels to this point, but as the plain 
dips decidedly, though gradually, away from 
the river, it admits of easy reclamation. 

Soon after crossing the Salton River we en- 
countered an iron monument, which told us 
that we were again on the " Boundary between 
the United States and Mexico, agreeably to the 
treatv of Guadaloupe Hidalgo of February 2. 
1848." We followed the international line until 
we reached the New River at a point twenty 
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miles north of where we had crossed it with 
such difficulty near the volcanoes. We found 
some differences in the color of the soil as we 
proceeded, but it was very deep and easy of 
cultivation. We camped that night on the 
shores of Lake Cameron, a sheet o? water one 
mile long and nearly half a mile wide. It was 
alive with wild fowl and fish, and the sylvan 
margin was mirrored as perfectly as the famous 
reflection of the Yosemite. This portion of the 
desert is inclosed on one side by the San Ber- 
nardino Mountains and on the other by the 
San Jacinto, the latter forming its western 
boundary. We were now skirting the San 
Jacinto Range and making directly northwest 
to Indio, which was to end our tour of the 
desert. From this time on there was little 
variety. This part of the desert receives iess 
rainfall than any other locality in the United 
States. We were told that it rained just 
here no more than two hours in a year. The 
soil is brown and bears no vegetation, ex- 
cept an annual crop of pepper-grass after a 
rain. 

Indio is an oasis on the desert, very striking 
and beautiful, because of the contrast it offers 
to its surroundings. Palms grow in many 
parts of California, but nowhere more grandly 
than here. Indio has begun to assume some im- 
portance as a health resort, and a line of cot- 
tages for invalids has been built along the 
track, under the shade of the palms. Quite a 
settlement has been formed, but the develop- 
ments, agriculturally speaking, have been 
limited on account of scarcity of water, although 
very successful in the way of fruits, gardens 
and alfalfa. The water supplv at that point 
comes entirely from artesian weils. 



THE- KEY TO THE SITUATION — THE RIO 
COLORADO. 

We had now explored the whole of this im- 
perial desert, consisting of one million and six 
hundred thousand acres of land. Not that we 
had been on every acre, of course, one could 
not do that in ten days, ten weeks, or ten 
months, but we traversed the whole immense 
territory along its representative lines. The 
whole thing is the gift of the river, the rich, 
sedimentary deposits of centuries. We found 
some waste land, due to alkali and other salts 
and to the occasional inroads of the river, but 
the percentage of poor land is a very meager 
proportion of the whole. The Mexican land 
lies in Lower California. The American land, 
which is nearly one million acres in extent, is 
in San Diego and Riverside counties, California. 

This vast plain of opulent soil— the mighty 
delta of a mighty river— is rich in the poten- 
tialities of production beyond any land in our 
country which has ever known the plow. Yet 
here it has slept for ages dormant, useless, 
silent. It has stood barred and padlocked 
against the approach of mankind. What is 
the key that will unlock the door to modern 
enterprise and human genius? It Is the Rio 
Colorado. Whoever shall control the right to 
divert these turbid waters will be the master of 
this empire. Without the right and the ability 
to use this water nothing is possible ; with it, 
everything is possible. Irrigation is a great 
engineering and economic problem in many 
parts of the world. It is such in Asia, in 
Africa, in Europe, in Australia and in Western 
America. But in no part of the wide world is 
there a place where Nature has provided so 
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perfectly for a stupendous achievement by 
mean of irrigation as in that place where the 
Colorado River flows uselessly past the inter- 
national desert which Nature intended for its 
bride. Some time the wedding of the waters 
to the soil will be celebrated, and the child of 
that union will be a new civilization. 

The Colorado is the greatest river on the 
western side of the continent. With the ex- 
ception of the Columbia, it is the only river in 
the arid West which is capable of supplying 
water to all the lands susceptible of irrigation 
from it. Rising in the mountains of Wyoming, 
three thousand miles from where it empties 
into the Gulf of California, the majestic river 
drains portions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
New Mexico, California, Nevada and Arizona, 
and emerging from the grandest canyon in the 
world, flows southward to form the boundary 
between Arizona and California. It is not less 
remarkable for the quality of its waters than 
for its quantity. 

Eastern rivers are usually clear, because they 
thread their way through forests and cultivated 
lands. But the Colorado flows thousands of 
miles through a territory which has neither 
trees nor cultivation. Mountain streams and 
cloudbursts sweep the loose soil from the hills 
and plains into the great waterway, and when 
it reaches the far Southwest it is loaded with a 
rich silt which science has demonstrated to be 
more valuable than the best commercial fer- 
tilizers. This is claimed for many rivers of 
the West, but in thecase of the Colorado it is 
not guessed at Experiments extending over 
many months have been made by scientists of 



the University of Arizona. They find that the 
valuable elements of fertilization contained in 
this water would cost over ten dollars per acre 
if purchased in the market. This is on the 
basis of the use of thitty-six acre inches — 
three acre feet — of water for each acre, and the 
fertilizer is applied in the process of irrigation. 
This is an extraordinary statement, but it is 
true. It is thus that the Colorado River made 
the lands which it will some time water, 
and it is thus that it wiil sustain their pro- 
ductive capacity through the centuries of the 
future. 

The diversion of these waters over the 
enormous tract of land is by no means difficult 
or expensive, speaking in relative terms. The 
area to be watered is so great that the cost per 
acre can be kept far below anything hitherto 
known in the history of California irrigation 
enterprise. It is to be taken out at a rocky 
point near Hanlon's on the California shore, 
where permanent headworks are favored by 
natural conditions. The work of canal build- 
ing will be nothing in comparison with many 
transportation canals which have been built in 
the East and many irrigation canals which have 
been built in the West. The work is done 
quickly and cheaply in these days by ma- 
chinery, and in this case there are no difficulties 
of a physical nature. Nature not only fur- 
nishes the water and the land in remarkable 
juxtaposition, but actually provides the main 
canal for a distance of fifty miles in the shape 
of an old natural channel. Elaborate surveys 
have demonstrated the feasibility of the work 
from an engineering standpoint. 



A RIO COLORADO BRANCH, WHOSE WATER IS*GOLDEN. 
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THE MARVEL OF IRRIGATION. 

It is only in recent years that the American 
people as a whole have begun to learn that irri- 
gation is an immense improvement on rain. 
But the secret has been known for a long time 
to those who live where the rain is happily 
insufficient for agriculture. The three prime 
factors in plant life are soil, sunshine and 
moisture. 

Now, there is no comparison between the soils 
in eastern and western portions of this conti- 
nent. Science has recently demonstrated why 
the western soils are so far superior. It is that 
happy circumstance of aridity again. In the 
East the rain of centuries has washed from the 
soil all these valuable ingredients which are sol- 
uble in water. This accounts for the poverty of 
eastern lands when compared with those which, 
during the long centuries of the past, have re- 
tained these valuable elements. 

Professor Hilgard of the University of Cali- 
fornia tells us that an analysis of over a 
thousand samples of soil taken about equally 
from the region east of the Mississippi River 
and a region west of the one hundredth meri- 



applied to dry land; it means that we shall 
ascertain just how much water is needed for 
different crops, and just when and just how it 
should be applied to produce the best results. 
For instance, the orange tree is far thirstier 
than the prune. Why then, should we permit 
it to rain on the prune every time the orange 
calls, through the unmistakable language of its 
leaves, for a drink? We may have straw- 
berries growing side by side with sugar beets. 
The strawberries are hard drinkers and must 
have their water often and regularly. But the 
sugar beet only calls for water in its infancy, 
in order that it may have a sturdy growth. 
When it is well started what it craves is the 
uninterrupted sunshine, that it may accumulate 
saccharine matter in the most concentrated 
form. It is possible to raise a beet half as large 
as a flour barrel, but the manufacturer declines 
it. It is unprofitable to hunt the sugar over so 
large a territory. What he wants is a medium- 
sized beet full of sugar. So we might run the 
list of fruits, vegetables and field crops. Each 
has its separate desires and scientific agriculture 
caters to their several individualities. 



A CATTLE PARADISE ()l SONORA. WHERE STEAKS AND ROASTS GROW GREAT. 



dian, shows that upon an average the western 
soil contains three times as much potash, six 
times as much magnesia and fourteen times as 
much lime as the eastern soils. It has long 
been a maxim that *Mimestone countries are 
always rich countries," but the maxim of the 
future will say that "arid lands are always 
rich lands when irrigated." So, too, the West 
is superior in the second prime factor in plant 
life, sunshine. In the Southwest there are 
fully three hundred and fifty days of clear sun- 
shine in each year. Practically, it is all sun- 
shine. Those who know and love the West, 
and particularly California, call it the Land of 
Sunshine. To its matchless soil and uninter- 
rupted sunshine, the West adds its scientific 
control of moisture. In arid regions, although 
there are many devout souls, no one prays for 
rain. There are some things which the good 
God intended that we should do for ourselves. 
With one hand He points to the river, with the 
other He points to the desert. A man who 
cannot take such a hint as that is unworthy to 
live in a country of extraordinary resources. 

This matter of irrigation is much deeper than 
it looks at first sight. Scientific agriculture 
means not merely that water shal be artificially 



Really, there is no more likeness between 
agriculture by dependence on the rainfall and 
agriculture by irrigation, than there is between 
the tallow dip and the electric light, or between 
the stage coach and the modern limited train. 
The one is crude, the other scientific We 
should have learned all this more than two 
centuries ago, if the good, old Pilgrims had 
happened to land at San Diego instead of 
Plymouth. But looking at it from our own 
selfish standpoint, we are inclined to be thank- 
ful that they lived and died in ignorance of the 
better half of our great country, and left it to 
be the peculiar conquest of the better century 
and the better race that are coming. 

We have spoken only of the agricultural side 
of this strange marvel of irrigation, and have 
touched but lightly upon that. More inter- 
esting yet are its economic and social aspects, 
which we shall see when we come to forecast 
the civilization which is to be upbuilt in these 
silent wastes. But just here let us speak of 
the climate, for that is very important 

THE CLIMATE OF THE COLORADO DELTA. 

One of the most venerable fairy tales of the 
West is that of the soldier who died at Fort 
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Yuma, and having been consigned to Hades for 
his sins quickly returned to Yuma for his 
blankets, complaining that he suffered in his 
new abode from chills. It is strange but true 
that this miserable joke has made public opinion 
concerning the climate of the far Southwest. 
Now, the truth is that while the degree of 
temperature during the four hot summer months 
rises very high throughout California, and 
particularly in the region of the gulf, the heat 
is less oppressive than it is in New York City. 
The explanation is that in the Southwest the 
air is almost entirely lacking in humidity, and 
humidity makes all the difference in the world. 
Where the air is extremely dry human beings 
can withstand a far greater degree of heat than 
they can where the air is damp and heavy. It 
is the universal testimony of everybody who 
knows the West that this is absolutely true. 
One feels thirty degrees below zero in Montana 
or Dakota less than he feels ten degrees above 
zero in Chicago. No one who has the ex- 



ORANGE GROVE OVER THE LINE IN MEXICO. 

perience of the two conditions disputes these 
facts for a moment. All scientific authority 
sustains the western claim on this point. 

Recently the Government has perfected a 
thermometer which shows the difference be- 
tween apparent and sensible heat. This instru- 
ment has been in operation at Yuma, in the 
hands of the Government weather observer, 
since 1886. The hottest day in that period 
registered 114 on the dry thermometer, show- 
ing the apparent heat, and at the same moment 
stood at 69 on the wet bulb thermometer, 
showing sensible heat. Here was a difference 
of 45°» and it amounts to this : that the hottest 
day at Yuma is no more trying to human beings 
than a comparatively cool day in New York. 
It is customary for men to work out of doors in 
the full glare of the midday sun, and there is 
no record of sunstroke. It is difficult for the 
scientific truth to run down the popular false- 
hood, but it must assuredly do so in time. 

As to the rest of the year, no one disputes 
that the climate is perfectly charming. The 



fact that the finest of Sicily lemons, most 
delicate of citrus fruits, is successfully grown 
at Yuma is sufficient evidence of the fact that 
frosts are very rare, and very light when felt 
at all. The climate as a whole is rather more 
than semi-tropical, and verges toward tropical. 
Dates are not successfully grown in many parts 
of California, but they are at Hanlon's on the 
Colorado Desert. 

On the score of health the climate is one of 
the best in the world. There are, of course, 
no violent changes. It is equable through the 
year. The air is always sweet, dry and pure, 
which must necessarily be the case when it 
blows off the gulf and over the clean plains 
and mountains. The whole region is a won- 
derful sanitarium, and most delicate invalids 
are sent there by the best physicians. 

PRODUCTS OF THE DELTA. 

What can be grown upon these lands with 
irrigation ? Everything excepting only those 
things which require cold weather, 
as winter apples. It is impossible 
to mention anything which grows 
in California, from wheat to oranges, 
which will not grow luxuriantly 
and profitablv here. The produc- 
tions of California are so well 
known that it seems hardly worth 
while to use the space to enumer- 
ate the long list. It is important, 
however, to say that crops are con- 
1 siderably earlier here than any 
I where else in the United States. 
The oranges and lemons anticipate 
the earliest output from present 
shipping districts in California by 
four or five weeks. The same is 
true of apricots and peaches. It is 
strikingly true of grapes. But it 
must also be remembered that Na- 
ture has limited the competition by 
giving this region a monopoly of 
these peculiar conditions. The ca- 
pacity of the United States to con- 
sume what these lands can produce 
in advance of other sections is suf- 
ficient to warrant good prices for these pro- 
ducts. 

Major John W. Powell, founder and for 
many years chief of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, once told the writer that the 
Colorado Delta would be densely populated in 
time, because the conditions there are such that 
"the rewards of industry will be great." It 
was Major Powell who made the most famous 
exploration of the Colorado River, a feat which 
is as much a part of our history as the expedi- 
tion of Lewis and Clark to the Northwest 
under President Jefferson's administration. 

THE QUESTION OF MARKETS. 

The problem of an outlet for surplus products 
is very important in a new country. It cannot 
be said that it was of first importance, because 
before all else comes the question of living. 
This has been overlooked during the specula- 
tive era of California. Settlers have striven to 
get rich before getting a living. The plan 
always fails. Chinese and Italian farmers have 
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made fortunes furnishing gentlemen fruit-grow- 
ers with the products of the garden, dairy and 
poultry yard. The marvelous success of the 
Mormons in the settlement of Utah was due to 
the wisdom of their leader in insisting that 
they should cater first of all to the market in 
their dining-room. It is difficult to find any- 
thing on the most elaborate bill of fare which 
cannot be successfully and systematically pro- 
duced by the fortunate settler in the Colorado 
Delta. He can defy panics, and even revolu- 
tions, if he has the good sense to organize his 
little farm on the theory that there can be no 
over-production of three meals a day. 

The settlement of the Colorado Delta country 
will involve the development of a symmetrical, 
industrial and social life. Hence, there will be 
markets at home to consume a considerable 
share of the surplus products. Although there 
are ten thousand little farms in Utah, that State 
is still importing farm products very largely. 
The demand of mining camps and urban popu- 
lations has a little more than kept pace with 
the growth of 
agriculture, al- 
though the peo- 
ple are so largely 
engaged in pas- 
toral pursuits. 
So they must be 
here to a consid- 
erable extent, for 
there is a rich 
surrounding min- 
eral country, and 
there is a natural 
law which fur- 
nishes a man in 
the town for 
every man on 
the farm. 

But all the 
markets now 
open to Califor- 
nia will be open 
equally to those 
who shall live and labor in this new California. 
Moreover, they will have the supreme advantage 
of earlier production already mentioned. Another 
peculiar advantage, they will have proximity to 
the great cattle ranges of Arizona, which now 
largely ship their lean stock to be fattened in 
the alfalfa fields of the San Joaquin Valley. 
The cattle can reach the alfalfa fields of the 
Delta on foot, and thereby save railway charges. 
If half a million acres of alfalfa fields could be 
spoken into existence todav, every acre would 
be in demand tomorrow bv the cattle-owners of 
Arizona and adjacent localities. 

RAILROAD FACILITIES. 

This is one of the unsettled countries where 
railroad facilities are already provided. Skirt- 
ing the north side of the Colorado Delta the 
Southern Pacific Railroad trains, many per day, 
find their way across the continent at its nar- 
rowest point within United States territory. 
At present the Sunset Limited flies past at 
lightning speed without stop, as there are 
neither fares nor freights here to attract the 
attention of railroad men. 

Touch this land, however, with the magical 



TORTILLA MAKING — WHERE PRODUCER AND CONSUMER GET TOGETHER. 



irrigation wand and the business that would 
spring up in a night would not only stop freight 
and passenger trains but the Sunset Limited 
also. Not only this but the enterprise of the 
Southern Pacific managers is proverbial for 
building branches where there is business to 
attract attention. They not only believe in 
building the branch to secure the trade, but to 
a certain extent they build the branch to make 
the trade. 

Railroad builders always keep their own 
counsels, and do not proclaim from the house- 
tops their plans for future work. They work 
first — talk afterwards — if at all. 

The reclamation of 200,000 acres of land in 
the Salt River Valley, Arizona, brought into 
that valley several railroads. What will the 
reclamation of 500,000 acres do for the Colorado 
Delta? It is safe to say that a railroad from 
Flowing Well Station in a southerly direction 
to Lake Cameron, and from there to San Diego, 
will immediately follow the settlement of this 
section of country. This line would be only 

about one hun- 
dred and twenty 
miles in length, 
and would give 
the great South- 
ern Pacific trans- 
continental sys- 
tem a Pacific 
Ocean outlet on 
one of the best 
harbors on the 
Pacific Coast. 

THE PROBLEM 
OF SETTLE- 
MENT. 

It has some- 
times been diffi- 
cult to find set- 
tlers for irrigated 
lands in the 
West. It will 
not be at all diffi- 
cult to settle the Colorado Delta. It will settle 
itself. Let us tell you why. 

The price of land in the principal irrigated 
sections of the West ranges from $25 to $ 100 
per acre, and in Southern California the range 
of prices is from $100 to $300 per acre. Now, 
these incomparably rich lands of the Colorado 
Delta, producing much, if not all, that will 
grow on the lands above enumerated, not ex- 
cepting the three-hundred-dollar lands of South- 
ern California, can be sold, including a per- 
petual water right, for from $10 to $1 5 per acre. 
This is marvelous, quite the most marvelous 
thing in the long real estate history of the 
West. It is due to the fact that Nature pro- 
vided extraordinary conditions, and to the fact 
that the magnitude of the enterprise is such as 
to reduce the acre cost of land and water to the 
smallest terms on record. 

Where will the settler come from? From 
evervwhere, but verv largely from the State of 
California itself. The people of California 
have no mistaken notions about the character 
of the Colorado Delta. They are fullv aware 
that it is altogether the most wonderful part of 
their wonderful State */ it could be watered. 
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When it is watered they will rush to the new 
country very much as people rushed for the 
gold fields in 1849. Hundreds of thousands of 
acres will be open to entry at the Government 
price of one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
acre. 

Settlers will come also from the East. There 
are thousands of eastern people who desire to 
live in California, and are only prevented from 
doing so by the mistaken idea that all land in 
this country is high-priced. Many of these 
thousands will start for the Colorado Delta 
when it is announced that they can get land at 
the prices named. 

But the managers of this stupendous enter- 
prise have provided other means to insure the 
early settlement of their lands by an industrious 
people. They have entered into a contract with 
the leaders of the Mennonites who, next to the 
Mormons themselves, are the most wonderful 
settlers the West has ever known. The Men- 



LSDER THE SPREADING CHAPULI TREE. 

nonites are a people with a history, and an 
honorable history, too. Thev were a product 
of the religious upheaval in Holland four cen- 
turies ago. Even earlier than William the 
Silent they proclaimed their devotion to the 
principle of complete religious toleration. They 
are non-combatants. But their mild manners 
and simple goodness withstood the cruel as- 
saults of the Spanish Inquisition. They were 
called Anabaptists in those days. The present 
leaders of this church in America have agreed 
to direct their overflow to the Colorado Delta, 
and to have them assist in the construction of 
the canals, if thought best. This arrangement 
guarantees the early inauguration of settlements 
at the hands of those who have shown their 
capacity, under many different skies, to tame 
the wilderness and make it blossom with 
homes. 

AFTER THE DESERT, WHAT? 

What are the economic possibilities of the 
great empire which awaits the fructifying touch 



of the waters of the Rio Colorado? To con- 
template that question is to bewilder the imag- 
ination. We can imagine the industrial and 
social structure which must inevitably grow up 
here when we take it into detail, but the thing 
as a whole — that is beyond comprehension in 
advance of the actual achievement. 

It is to be a new civilization, and its corner- 
stone will be the little farm. That little farm 
is another of the precious gifts of irrigation. 
Even in Illinois they have found that irrigation 
will triple the products of a given area. How 
then about these wonderful lands of the Delta, 
lying under the unfailing sunshine and fer- 
tilized by the silt-laden waters of the Colorado? 
How many times will productive powers be 
multiplied under these conditions when com- 
pared with the farms of New York and New 
England? Irrigation makes small farms pos- 
sible even in temperate zones. The census of 
1800 shows the average in Utah to be twenty- 
seven acres. The most ideal colony in Idaho 
is based on the twenty -a ere unit. In Western 
>, where the Grand, Gunnison and 
ivers come together to make the Colo- 
v are now advocating ten acres. The 
ilosophy would bring us to five acres 
in the Delta, and we may get to 
that in time. 

Think of the social possibili- 
ties of the small farm. Twenty 
acres mean eight times as many 
neighbors as a hundred and sixty 
acres; ten acres mean sixteen 
times as many neighbors. Now, 
the truth is that in such a coun- 
try as the Delta we shall have 
all the best advantages of town 
associations combined with the 
independence of country life. 
So it is already at Riverside, 
California. This is an agricul- 
tural country, or rather horti- 
cultural, and yet the population 
is five hundred to the square 
mile. 

What will be the density of 
the population in the Colorado 
Delta? In Massachusetts it is 
270; in Rhode Island, 276; in England, 500 
But there is a country which is far more like 
our Delta than any of these. That is the Nile 
country of Egypt, which supports a population 
of 1227 persons to each square mile. Doubt- 
less, settlement will begin here on compara- 
tively large areas, but it must tend inevitably 
and swiftly to the very smallest farm unit on 
the American continent. And in those two 
factors, which men have sought through all 
the ages, lies the hope of the new civilization 
and the new race. 

In such a country we shall see one large town 
or city and many small villages, the one merg- 
ing into the other. It will be hard to say where 
the town ends and the country begins, for there 
is water-power here, and there will be elec- 
tricity, and that means swift motors moving 
the people and their products from their lands 
to the river, to the sea, to the transcontinental 
railways. These people will be independent, 
for individually or collectively they can produce 
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everything they consume. They will not go 
on making the old mistakes, these twentieth- 
century farmers, and send wool to Boston to 
be scoured and made into cloth, hides to New 
England to be tanned and made into shoes, 
cotton across the continent to be woven into 
cloth. No, we shall have another Holland 
here, full of genius and enterprise, and sufficient 
within itself. Nature has made it possible. 
The aspiration of men will demand it. This 
will be a commonwealth, and it will be true to 
its best possibilities, for here we have the 
broad foundation for a life that should be truly 
great. 

Independent by reason of their wonderful 
agricultural and horticultural opportunities, and 
brought into close and neighborly association 
by the small farm unit, men should realize here 
all the best possibilities of country and of town 
life. The town man should no longer be a 
tenant and servitor. The farmer should not 
longer be a drudge, spending his best days in 
dreary isolation. In the future civilization of 
the great Southwest, these two prime factors of 
society will be brought close together, knowing 
each other and sharing each other's burdens 
and benefits. 

THE AMERICAN DAMASCUS. 

The beauty of Damascus is the theme of 
poets. " The cause of its importance as a city 
in all the ages is easily seen as you approach it 
from the south," says a recent writer. " Miles 
before you see the mosques of the modern city 
the fountain of a copious and perennial stream 
springs from among the rocks and brushwood 
at the base of the Anti-Lebanon, creating a 



wide area about them, rich with prolific vege- 
tation." These are the " streams of Lebanon," 
which are poetically spoken of in the Songs of 
Solomon, and the " rivers of Damascus," which 
Naaman not unnaturally preferred to all the 
" waters of Israel." These streams, with their 
many branches, are the inestimable treasures of 
Damascus. While the desert is a fortification 
around Damascus, the river, where the habita- 
tions must have been gathered always, as along 
the Nile, is its life. 

" The city, which is situated in a wilderness 
of gardens of flowers and fruits, has rushing 
through its streets the limpid and refreshing 
current. Nearly every dwelling has its foun- 
tain, and at night the lights are seen flashing 
on the waters that dash along from their moun- 
tain home. As you first view the city from 
one of the overhanging ridges you are prepared 
to excuse the Mohammedans for calling it the 
earthly paradise. Around the marble minarets, 
the flittering domes and the white buildings, 
shining with ivory softness, a maze of bloom 
and fruitage, where olive and pomegranate, 
orange and apricot, plum and walnut mingle 
their varied tints of green, is presented to the 
sight, in striking contrast to the miles of barren 
desert over which you have just ridden." 

It was this picture of old Damascus that 
rose in our minds as we looked back upon the 
Delta in the waning twilight. And then there 
rose another picture — it was the vision of the 
new Damascus to rise under our southwestern 
sky, of the twentieth century Damascus, fairer 
than that in the Syrian desert, of a Damascus 
instinct with the life of a new time and blessed 
with American liberty. 



JLST ACRES OF SAND AND SUNSHINE. 
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Mission San Antonio — A Plea for its Restoration and 

Preservation. 



By PHILIP MILLS JONES. M. D. 



ESTL1NG close 
up against the 
foothills, near 
the head of the 
I San Antonio 
i Valley, in Mon- 
| terey County, 
I and almost in 
the shadow of 
Santa Lucia 
Mountains, i s 
the old mission 
of San Antonio. 
Wisely, the old 
Fathers chose 
their site for the 
mission. Here 
J is abundance of 
water for all purposes; hills full of game, and 
innumerable little valleys and potreros, where 
the mission stock could range and feed and 
wax fat. 

The level valley of the San An- 
tonio River stretches away south- 
ward from the mission door for miles 
— fine rich land on which, with care, 
anything will grow. And to these 
mountains, near Jolon — which to the 
Indian meant "the meeting place of 
tribes," or council place — came many 
Indians from other sections. They 
came to gather acorns for the white 
oak — always a beautifully grand old 
tree — grows most luxuriantly on 
these hills and valleys. They came 
to get the raw material for their 
weapons and tools : arrow and spear 
points, knives and scrapers, for here 
is to be found the finest quality of 
quartz, quartzite and flint that chips 
easily, yet is very durable. What 
more could the heart of simple man 
desire than game, fish, acorns, pine 
nuts in plenty, and the best of water, 
to say nothing of unlimited stores of 
the finest material for his tools and 
weapons? So, in this almost ideal 
spot, the patient Fathers planted their 
staff, and here grew up one of the 
larger missions. Here they built 



irrigating ditches and flumes, flour mill and 
tannery, lime kilns and brick kilns, planted the 
olive and the vine, and made good oil and wine 
from the product. They taught the Indian to 
be provident and to labor intelligently and to 
do well that which he did. 

Some five hundred Indians lived at the 
mission, in the little one and two-room houses 
that formed a huge quadrangle in front of the 
mission, and they worshiped in the Mission 
Church. In its palmy days San Antonio must 
have been a wonderfully beautiful place ; now 
it is a picturesque ruin when seen at a little 
distance, and a ghastly wreck of the vandal 
when more closely inspected. 

A little attention, trifling and not costly 
repairs, a few years ago, would have saved the 
building and kept it intact for a generation to 
come. For some reason nothing was done. 
The leak in the roof grew larger, a hard winter 
came on, the side walls washed away a bit, a 



RUINS OF MISSION SAN ANTONIO. 
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supporting beam -s ank, thejroo^fejj, 
and ft he church, now fill ed w ith a 
ma ss- o f debris , was left open to the 
ravages of wind and rain and. ruth- 
less man. I KK 

The place has been completely 
looted. Even the locks have been 
broken or sawed out of the doors. 
Not a scrap of anything that could 
be carried away has been left. 

Is the ruin to goon ? Is this 
building, one of the few historic 
structures in our young State, to 
become a mere heap of dirt, barely 
distinguishable from the natural 
hillocks of the valley? Are there 
not enough people, enough Cali- 
fornians, who have the means to 
raise the paltry sum required with 
which the walls could be restored 
and the roof replaced? 

Or is the reproach going to be 
made to the people of California in 
the years to come that they were so 
careless, so commercial in their 
thoughts and feelings that they 
would not make the effort to save 
the historic landmarks on their soil ? 



THE RUINED COURT. 



Thankfulness. 



I thank Thee, Lord, for wind and snow, 
For the brown wren upon the bough. 
I thank Thee for the level rain, 
For the gray cloud and wrinkled plain, 
For running water and bright grass, 
For eyesight that all this joy has. 
And, most of all, 1 thank Thee for 
The thankfulness I have in store. 



I thank Thee, Lord, for work and rest, 
For all glad dreams within my breast, 
I thank Thee for the way I win, 
For my child faults and early sin, 
For childhood, kisses and the sky, 
For chance to live and hope to die. 
And, most of all, I thank Thee for 
This want of mine to thank Thee more ! 

—Post Wheeler in N. )'. Press. 



MISSION SAN ANTONIO, liLNKRAL VIEW. 
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" Save the missions I" 
A PLEA FOR MISSION is the cry of ail Cali- 
SAN ANTONIO fornians with the 

poetry of history in 
their souls. Elsewhere is presented a plea for 
San Antonio, picturesque and crumbling, once 
a proud link in heroic Padre Serra's chain. If 
anything is to be saved from souvenir seekers 
and from ravaging storms, there must be 
prompt action. Dr. Jones, who has recently 
visited the spot on scientific research for the 
University of California, writes concerning the 
matter: 

I haveseen and talked with many of the people 
who live near by, and while they are a poor people 
and have had to contend with four successive bad 
years, yet they will do much to help In the work 
of restoration. I have been promised five hundred 
dollars for the work. In case enough — about one 
thousand, five hundred dollars — may be secured 
to undertake it. 

Will no one go on with the work and see that 
the balance of the money Is raised ? I would do 
more had I the time, but I can not rob my work 
further just at present. For one who has a love for 
his country, its struggles and its history, for all 
things that connect the present with the past, the 
contemplation of this ruin and the thought of what 
must come If aid Is not quickly rendered is heart- 
sickening. 

Surely here's a work worthy of attention 
from landmark enthusiasts. Who will join 
SUNSET in helping the movement? 



By the first of November the block-signal 
system between Blue Canyon and Truckee, on 
the Central Pacific, will be put in operation, 
and all trains will be run under the protection 
of absolute blocks, manually controlled. 

By the beginning of the winter season the 
track of the Central Pacific in the snowsheds, 
from Cold Stream Canyon to the Summit tun- 
nel, will have been completely ballasted with 
crushed trap rock from the rock-crusher plant 
at Cold Stream Canyon. This work will be 
continued after the heavy weather is over. 



Charles Harrison Tweed. 

CHARLES HARRISON TWEED, who, 
an September 6, 1900, was chosen chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
Southern Pacific Company, is today one of the 
ablest members of the American bar. In his 
career the dominating force of worthy ancestry 
is well illustrated. From the Winthrops and 
Dudleys and Sargents of Colonial days have 
descended attributes that have won for their 
possessor high place as a lawyer and man of 
affairs. 

Mr. Tweed was born in Calais, Me., Septem- 
ber 26, 1844. His father was the Hon. Harri- 
son Tweed. His mother was a Pond, of an old 
New England family. In their ancestry were 
numbered Governors John Winthrop and 
Joseph Dudley of the Massachusetts Bay col- 
ony, and others whose names form part of the 
records of the nation's beginning. For him a 
professional career was decided upon early. He 
-was fitted for college at Bristol Academy, at 
Taunton, Mass.. and, entering Harvard, was 
graduated in 1865 at the head of his class. 

Beginning the study of law under the Hon. 
Edmund H. Bennett of Boston, he attended 
later the Harvard Law School, and then con- 
tinued his studies and began his practice with 
the well-known firm of Evarts, Southmayd & 
Choate. In 1874 he became a partner in that 
firm, remaining such until 1883, when he re- 
tired to become general counsel for the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company, the Chesapeake 
and Ohio and associated corporations. Upon 
the organization of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany he became its general counsel. On Febru- 
ary 17, 1000, he was elected vice-president of the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company; June 13th, 
he became second vice-president of the Southern 
Pacific Company, and in September, chairman 
of that company's Board of Directors. 

Mr. Tweed is fond of out-of-door sports and 
of social life. In college he was a member of 
the Hasty Pudding club and of Phi Beta 
Kappa. In his New York life he belongs to 
several clubs, including the University, Metro- 
politan, Harvard, and Players, the Riding and 
Down Town clubs, and the Seawanhaka and 
Corinthian Yacht clubs. He is also a member 
of the Royal Clyde Yacht club of Glasgow. He 
was married in 1881 to Miss Helen M. Evarts, 
daughter of the Hon. William M. Evarts. 

Mr. Tweed is preeminently a man of affairs. 
In him are found united, in a remarkable de- 
gree, the sound judgment and discrimination of 
the thoroughly educated lawyer of high asso- 
ciations and extended practice, the enterprise 
of the New England merchant of the early 
days of our Republic, who sent his ships into 
all seas in search of trade, and the conservatism 
of a banker. He is a prodigious worker, rival- 
ling, in this respect, the late C. P. Huntington. 
He not only loves work, but has great physical 
capacity for it and works easily. The direc- 
tors of the Southern Pacific Company un- 
doubtedly chose wisely in electing him to the 
chairmanship. It is to be hoped that they will 
be as fortunate in selecting a president — one 
who will be so universally acceptable in point 
of ability and congeniality. 
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Railway Notes. 

The Southern Pacific has, at the present 
time, over seventy locomotives burning oil. 

The addition to the roiling mill, with a new 
set of rolls, at the Sacramento shops, is very 
nearly completed. 

Fifteen chair cars are being built by the Bar- 
ney & Smith Company in the East, for South- 
ern Pacific lines, as well as two thousand 
fifty-ton freight cars. 

Twenty miles of ninety-six-pound steel rail 
have just been laid between Suisun and Davis. 
This rail is six inches high, and is the heaviest 
west of the Mississippi River. 

The Nevada-California-Oregon Railway has 
been extended from Amedee to Termo, Cal., 
a distance of fifty miles. Stages for Alturas, 
Lakeview, Cedarville and Ft. Bidwell now 
connect with trains at Termo Instead of Am- 
edee. 

The work of laying heavy steel rail on the 
Central Pacific has been completed for this 
year, about one hundred and seventy miles 
having been laid. This rail is being rapidly 
ballasted with excellent ballast from pits in the 
Humboldt Valley. 

The ferry steamer " Piedmont " is receiving 
her annual overhauling. The capacity for car- 
rying passengers will be very much increased. 
She will be able to seat comfortably nearly 
fifteen hundred passengers, against not quite 
eleven hundred before alterations. The res- 
taurant and barroom have been placed below 
the main deck, as on the " Berkeley," and the 
room formerly occupied by them will be de- 
voted to the accommodation of passengers. 

The Sacramento shops of the Southern Pa- 
cific have just completed an order for twelve 
handsome postal cars for the Postoffice Depart- 
ment, with all modern improvements, six- 
wheeled trucks and wide vestibules. These 
wide vestibules and steel platforms are also 
being applied to numbers of passenger cars at 
the shops. In addition to this, the company's 
shops at Algiers, Houston and Sacramento are 
turning out large numbers of thirty-ton, stand- 
ard flat cars, to accommodate the rapidly in- 
creasing lumber business. 

A number of new locomotives have been 
ordered for delivery to the Southern Pacific 
Company this year. Among them are eight 
ten-wheel passenger engines, with 20x28 inch 
cylinders, weighing 1 30,000 pounds. The driv- 
ing wheels are seventy inches in diameter. 
These engines are buiit from the company's 
designs, prepared under the supervision of Mr. 
Small, superintendent of motive power, and 
are among the most powerful passenger lo- 
comotives ever built. Their tenders have 
a water capacity of 6,000 gallons, these large 
tanks minimizing delays to passenger trains at 
water stations. 

There are also ordered eighteen compound 
consolidation locomotives, with cylinders 23 



and 34 inches in diameter by 36 inches stroke, 
having 180,000 pounds weight on driving 
wheels. Twelve of these locomotives will 
have very wide fire-boxes, giving an unusually 
large grate area, with correspondingly large 
heating surface. These will be by far the most 
powerful locomotives on the Pacific Coast, and 
are exceeded in power by few in the world. 

Besides these, there will be eighteen eight- 
wheel passenger engines, with 20x24 inch 
cylinders, and 87,000 pounds weight on driv- 
ers. These engines have driving wheels sev- 
enty-three inches in diameter and are intended 
for fast passenger service on the lighter grade 
lines. 

Fifty of the standard mogul freight loco- 
motives, with cylinders 20 x 28 inches, are also 
ordered. 




Faith and Doubt. 
Faith, with a radiant forehead. 
Cries o'er the grave of Doubt: 
" Pass, stormy clouds, from heaven. 

And let the sunshine out I" 
— Frank L. Stanton, in Atlanta Constifutton. 

Ned — If you want to marry an heiress, why don't you 
propose to Miss Elderly? She's rich. 
Ted — Yes ; but 1 object to her past. 
Ned — Why, I thought that was beyond reproach. 
Ted — It is. but there Is so much of it.— Brooklyn Life. 

Nodd — This modern American life is all wrong. Too 
much hurry. I have just taken a quiet, retired nook in the 
country, where a man can have absolute rest. 

Todd — How far away ? 

Nodd — That's the beauty of the place. Only forty 
minutes from my office.— Harper's Bazaar. 

Wunn — By the way. what became of Spriggins? You 
remember his great commencement essay on the downfall 
of the Roman Republic, eh? 

Tuther — Oh. yes. He is now writing bright essays on 
the downfall of prices for the great universal emporium of 
Barr, Gaines & Cutts. — Indianapolis Press. 

" Where's your watch?'* asked the observant man. 

"Why, here It Is," replied the man whose prosperity had 
slipped a cog or two recently. 

" But thars a silver one. The one you used to carry had 
a handsome gold case." 

" Well— er— circumstances alter cases, you know. 

"There's no use trying to do the impossible." said the 
discouraged editor. 

"Oh, 1 don't know." replied the society reporter. " It 
has been done. I was at the meeting of a literary club 
yesterday, and one lady there who read f an original poem 
made ' bbn mot ' rhyme with ' have got.' " 

" My mother found my little brother putting his stockings 
on wrong side out this morning." 
"Yes? What did she do ?' r 
" Turned the hose on him." 

" Biffkins didn't enjoy his hunting trip up in Oregon a 
little bit." 

" What was the trouble ?" 

" Why, after he started Into the woods he found out that 
his guide's life is insured in the very company of which 
Biffkins is president, and he didn't care to shoot at a thing 
after that for fear it might be the guide." 

The Poppy— Those thirty roses think they are something 
extra. What do they look like ? 
The Pink — They look like thirty scents. — Chicago Xews. 

He — What do you think of the Idea of adopting the sun- 
flower as the national flower ? 

She — It's typical of quite a numerous class of American*. 
It makes a big spread all summer and is seedy in the fall. 
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GUAYMAS 

Sonora, Mexico 

One of the most delightful Winter Resorts 

of America 



Send Ten Cents for copy of SONORA BOOK, to 

J. A. NAUGLE, Gen. Pass. Agent, Sonora Ry., Ltd., GUAYMAS, MEXICO 



Homeseekers 



8UBDIVI8ION8 OF SOME OF THE RICHEST AND BEST 
WATERED LAND8 OF CALIFORNIA ARE NOW BEING MADE. 
TEN, TWENTY AND FORTY-ACRE TRACT8 ARE OFFERED 
AT SURPRI8INQLY LOW PRICES. RAILWAY LAND8 IN TEXAS, 
NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA ARE ALSO IN 
THE MARKET. IF YOU ARE 8EEK1NQ A NEW HOME NOW 
IS THE TIME TO COME TO 



CALIFORNIA 

SEE AGENTS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. ABOUT IT 
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Hotel del Coronado 



THE OREATEJT AND GRANDEST OF AMERICAN REPORT HOTELS 
JEVEN HUNDRED ELEOANT ROOMJ 



TWENTT ACREJ OF GROUND! 



CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 

American and European Plans— flom December, ut to aphil is™ 

AMERICAN PLAN ONLT. FROPI APRIL I5TH TO NOVEMBER 30TH. 



THE, CLIMATE 



"THE CLIMATE IJ -SHOWN, BT THE 
RECORDED OBJERVATIONJ OF THE 
UNITED ITATEJ JIONAL 3ER.V1CE 
STATION ESTABLISHED HERE, TO BE 
THE MILDEST AND MOST EQUABLE 
OF WHICH ANT K.NOWLEDOE EXISTS** 

—Johnson's Universal Cyclopedia, 
page 78. 
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ENVIRONMENTS 



RENOWNED FOR. SOCIAL STANDINO 
OF ITS PATRONJ . . . OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR, PLEASURE PARITIES . . . SCENES 
OF THE HLSTORJC FAST . . . THE 
TRIP TO MEXICO . . THE VIEW FROM 
POINT LOMA HLONOWCED BT 
CHARLES DUPLET WARNER, RATE 
FIELD AND OTHERS, AS ONE OF THE 
TEW GREAT VIEWS OF THE WORLD. 



THE BUST OF EVERYTHING 

IJ THE STANDARD AMD 
REPUTATION OF 

HOTEL DEL CORONADO 



FOR. BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE SOUVENIR J 
WRITE TO 



H. F. NORCROJS, Agent 

COR. SPRINO AND JECOND STS., LOS ANOELES 



E. S. ft A&COGKw, Manaoer 

COR.ONADO BEACH. CAL. 
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THAT..... 

INTERNATIONAL 
WEDDING 



See illustrated article in this issue 
The plot is laid on the 
International 'Boundary tine between 



California and ^Mexico 



IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
WHERE 



(American Citizens* 



Have recently filed on 
50,000 acres of 
Government Land at 
$1*25 per acre* 
These settlers are forming 

The Imperial Settlement 

They Wit habe the 

'BEST SUPPLY OF WATER and the 
CHEAPEST IRRIGATION WATER 
to be found in arid (America 

For map and further particulars, address 

IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY 

223-224-225 Stowell 'Block 
see »(ext page. LOS cANGELES, CAL. 
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"fOR UNCLE SAM IS RICH ENOUGH 

SUL. svstim TO GIVE US ALL A f ARM" 

WILL COST 

$11.25 AN ACRE Government Land with plenty of Water 



Do you want a ranch in Southern California? 

A ranch of first-class soil at the Government price of $1.25 per acre? 

With a right at small cost to all the irrigation water that can be used? 

At an annual expense for water lower than ever before offered on the Pacific Coast ? 

A ranch that will raise twelve tons of alfalfa hay to the acre — also other farm 
products, including early fruits? 

If so, the following information will interest you. 

The Colorado River furnishes the most abundant supply of water for irrigation 
purposes to be found west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Its greatest supply is furnished during the month of June, when it is needed the 
most, and the least supply during December, when it is needed the least — the river 
being about nine feet higher in June than December. 

The river carries enough water to irrigate 8,000,000 acres of land, hence the 
supply can never be cut short by dry seasons. 

The Colorado Delta, located in Riverside and San Diego Counties in Southern 
California and extending down into Lower California, comprises about 1 ,000,000 acres 
of level, irrigable land that has been made during the past ages by alluvial deposits 
carried down by the waters of the Colorado River. 

The waters of this river carry more fertilizers than is carried by the waters of 
any other river in the world, not even excepting the Nile. 

The soil of this Delta is therefore as fertile as soil can be, and when it is cul- 
tivated and irrigated by water from this source of supply, it must continue to remain 
fertile, as each season's irrigation will deposit on each acre irrigated more than $10 
dollars' worth of commercial fertilizers deposited by the waters without extra expense. 

An extensive irrigation system is now being constructed to reclaim this large 
tract of country. The main canal will be enlarged and the main branch canals will 
be extended to meet the demand for water as the irrigated area is enlarged. 

The first tract of land to be reclaimed is located in San Diego County between 
the New River on the west and Carter River on the east, and embraces 100,000 
acres of level, fertile land, free from alkali, with sufficient slope to be easily irri- 
gated. It is all Government land and can be taken up under the desert land law or 
the homestead law. 

During the past four months about one-half this tract has been taken up by settlers. 

This rapid settlement will necessitate rapid advance in valuations. 

The tract will be irrigated by Imperial Water Company, No. 1, a mutual water 
company formed to distribute water to its stockholders only at cost. 

The Imperial Land Company sells this water stock to the landowners — one share 
to each acre. The price is now only $11.25 per share. This price is subject to 
change at any time without notice. The first 50,000 shares were sold at $8.75. 

The terms of payment for the stock extend over a period of about ten years 
with interest at five per cent. 

This cost covers the construction of a complete system of distributing canals 
and ditches. 

A town for a business center will soon be laid out and a branch railroad to this 
town, connecting with the Southern Pacific, is on the program. 

This country is suited to the production of alfalfa and other farm products, and 
the fattening of cattle, a line of business that can never be overdone. 

It is also believed that this will become a great early fruit country. 

Water will be ready for use by January 1. 1901, if there are no unforeseen delays 
in the work of construction. see preceding page 
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